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9(  Secatneront  Hi  Voccaccto, 

OOH  W  BZfOOBfO  CftXTICO  DA 

UGO   FOSCOLO; 

BMBILLIfBID  WITB  A  POETBAIT  AND  TEN    BBAUTirUL   BNOBATINOf  BT  MB^Z, 

PBOM  DBSIOMt  BT  T.  ITOTHABD,  BSQ.  K.  A.     S  TOLS.  OBOWM  8T0.  81.  Itk  OA. 

I^BOB  PAPBB,  WlTk  FBOOP  IMrBK8SIOM»  OP  TBB  PLATBS,  4l.  US.  fld. 


1m  Udi  new  and  bMBtifaUr  printad  edition  of  the  Dtcaamoa,  the  tact  ba 
OHtftiUy  reriMd  hj  Signor  Fotoolo,  whoM  pntatarj  mmj  ob  the  nnias  of  Boo- 
OMdo  will  aAnd  great  pleaaaia  aad  inaouction  to  the  admiren  of  tha  old  Italiaai 
ixrvel^  Bat  what,pamapa,  nndart  the  present  work  more  yaluable  thaa  evaa  tha 
laftonr  of  its  editor,  are  the  di^gna  of  Stothard,  illustrative  of  the  delicious  intro- 
damfcaii  and  endings  of  the  diffwrat  dajrs  into  wluch  the  Decameron  is  divided. 
The  original  pictures,  ten  in  number,  forming  this  series,  were  exhibited  some  jeais 
ago  at  tha  Royal  Academy,  and  were  considered  by  many  to  be  Stothard's  bait 
wm.  This  is  great  praise ;  since  of  all  our  artisu  who  hare  i^iplied  their  taleats 
to  tha  illustration  of  books,  he  is  unquestionably  the  most  original  in  compoeitioa» 
the  most  Taried,  refined,  and  rharacterutic.  In  this  latter  quality  he  is  eqpa- 
dally  disHnyiished:  it  beins  wonderful  to  see  with  what  spirit  he  identifies  himself 
wiUi  his  suKgeet,  and  makes  his  compositions  appear,  as  well  in  the  character  dtlhrir 
figures,  as  in  their  inferior  a4juncts  of  scenery,  building,  costiune,  &c.  to  MHui* 
separably  to  the  time  and  story  of  which  he  treats.  Ilie  great  fertility  ofhiajBMl 
h*s  not  weakened  this  merit :  nearly  the  whole  of  his  productions  havbg  tlMb 
'proper  mark  and  likelihood.'  From  delineating,  with  surprising  verisimlHtnda, 
the  quaint,  time-hallowed  humour  and  nature  of  <rid  Chancer,  he  will  pass  to  the 
aitificial  manners  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  which,  in  his  drawings  for  the  Spec- 
tator, *  live  and  move,  and  hare  their  behig'  once  more.  With  Mi' ton  he  is 
pHmeral  and  anselical ;  with  Bunyan  dreamy  and  Calvinistic :  he  represeart  the 
solitary  moods  of  the  mariner  Robinson  Crusoe  on  tha  uniahalrftad  island,  as  if  ha 
had  been  cast  away  with  him;  atMl  then  again  he  flutters  with  infinite  grace  in  tha 
courtly  and  qwrkling  scenes  of  Pope's  *  Rape  of  the  Lock.'  With  fipmtMX  he  is 
aUe  to  escape  from  Um  world  of  realities,  and  lose  himself  in  the  shadtfwy  domalBi 
of  Faery;  and  while  nothing  can  be  more  abstracted  and  ideal  than  his  designs  ftr 
this  noet,  it  would  seem,  on  the  other  hand,  in  looking  at  his  scenes  from  the  niadfn 
novelists,  that  towns  and  drawing-rooms,  boardiaf-icaool  heroines,  and  ordlaiiy  so. 
eia^  were  his  proper  and  only  q^ere. 

The  work  before  us  is  eminent  indeed  hi  ttdsjqiiality  of  adaptation  to  tha  a^eat 


;  it  is  redolent  throughout  of  Italy  and  BoocAobio.  In  the  first  print, 
represents  the  Crowning  of  Pampinea,  as  queeiv  for  Uie  day,  the  party  of  **  sevea 
ladies  and  three  gentlemen"  are  exquisitely  groopad  round  a  fountain  in  the  midst 
of  the  court  of  a  stately  palace  "  engirt  with  caUeries,  halls,  and  chambera." 
Nothing  can  be  more  gracenil  than  the  action  of  Pampinea,  iriio  is  shrinking  frost 
tha  proland  honour  of  the  crown;  nothing  finer  than  the  old  sequestered  Italiaa 
building,  with  its  distant  gardens  seen  throng  the  pillars ;  and  the  whole  afiaet  of 
tha  deagn  is  l&e  a  placid  dream  of  ^  leisure  and  enjoyment  of  other  times.  Tha 
aaoond  print  shews  us  the  party  seated  in  the  shady  heart  of  a  dmp  glade,  talUof 
thair  stories.  What  a  landscape !  and  what  a  group !  The  women  are  tha  parfro- 
tion  of  female  loveliness.  The  bathing  in  the  Valley  of  Ladies  (sixth  print)  u  my 
delicately  and  yet  voluptuously  managed ;  and  although  it  might  have  baaa  better 
had  Stothard  kept  closely  to  bis  author,  in  illustrating  the  conclusion  of  tha  ai|^hlh 
day,  when  we  are  told  the  Cavaliers  played  and  sang  to  the  ladies,  whUa  tha  lattv 
gathered  bouquets;  yet  the  sunny  brilliance  of  die  desijp,  with  its  flowers,  birds,  aad 
tender  trees,  shooting  up  into  the  blue  air,  is  a  piece  of  finished  luxury,  Uiongh  of  a 
different  kind  from  the  sixth  subject.  All  the  prints,  indeed,  are  more  or  wu  da- 
lightfol;  but  the  most  charming  of  all  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  ninth,  (a  nig^t-scena) 
where  the  party  are  supping  out  of  doors.  The  banquet  is  spread  in  the  most  ra> 
moved  and  secret  nook  of  the  garden ;  the  tapers  cast  a  tender  light  over  the  tiit 
oranpany,  but  reach  no  further,  for  the  trees  hang  heavily,  in  deep  masses,  io  tht 
gloom  and  sultriness  of  the  nocturnal  air ;  a  thin,  crescent  moon  just  makes  tha 
**  darkness  of  the  heavens  visible ;"  there  are  no  stars  to  break  the  repose  ci  the  fir> 
mament  with  their  sparkling,— no  noise  save  the  drip  of  a  small  fountain.  The  taBk 
of  the  party  has  evidently  subsided,  and  given  piece  to  happy  thoughts ;  and  the 
ladies,  who  have  no  doubt  been  coquettish  enough  all  day,  seem  now  ainiably  im 
pressed  with  the  languor  and  luxury  of  the  scene  and  hour. 

We  hare  no  room  here  to  expatiate,  as  we  fain  would,  upon  the  other  prints ;  but 
to  such  of  our  readers  as  are  fond  of  the  gentler  excretes  of  art,  we  earnestly 
neommend  these  illustrations  of  the  Decameron,  which,  it  appears,  are  pnbMshed 
ai^arataly  as  well  as  in  the  book.  Aew  MimtMjf  Mag,  Oct,  tUUL 
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PREFATORY  OBSERVATIONS 


TO  THE 


PARLIAMENTARY   DEBATES. 


The  government  of  this  country  has  long  and  justly  been 
considered  the  best  among,  the  nations  of  Europe;  and 
the  English  people  have  ever  evinced  a  proportionate  de- 
sire for  information  in  its  proceedings.  But  in  the  earlier 
days  of  our  constitution^  we  shall  find  that  much  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  our  rulers  debarred  the  people  from  access 
to  the  national  deliberations.  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  a 
sagacity  that  derived  no  assurance  from  the  precedents  of 
former  times,  foresaw  the  mighty  power  of  the  press,  as 
an  engine  applied  to  state  purposes,  and  accordingly 
aroused  the  spirit  of  her  subjects,  by  causing  the  first 
gazettes  to  be  published  in  the  year  of  the  armada*:  and 
D*Ewes*s  journals  of  her  parliaments  contain  the  earliest 
reports  of  parliamentary  debates. 

The  first  volume  of  the  commons*  journals  comprises 
the  debates  from  the  accession  of  James  the  first,  to  the 
cessation  of  parliaments  under  Charles  the  first.  The 
publication,  in  1766,  of  a  member's  notes,  furnished  au- 
thentic debates  of  the  session  in  16^1.  Rushworth,  in  his 
voluminous  collections,  presents  us  with  many  of  the  de- 
bates during  the  civil  wars.  Gray's  more  regular  debates 
succeeded.     From  these,  until  the  times  that  followed  the 

■  See  sir  J.  Mackintosh's  Defence  in  the  Peltier  case. 


•  •• 
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glorious  revolution  in  1688,  we  have  no  reports  of  parlia- 
mentary proceedings,  interesting  as  they  must  have  been, 
on  which  we  can  place  any  more  reliance,  than  on  those 
of  Dr.  Jobpson,  which,  we  shall  presently  see,  cannot 
pretend  to  the  character  of  faithful  reports,  however  de- 
servedly eminent  they  are  as  eloquent  and  energetic  com- 
positions. But  the  revolution  was  not  immediately  followed 
by  SL  liberal  diffusion  of  parliamentary  intelligence,  for  the 
newspapers  of  William's  reign  only  give  occasionally  a 
detached  speech.  That  sovereign  scarcely  allowed  liberty 
of  speech  to  the  members  of  parliament  themselves,  and 
was  fully  as  tyrannical  in  disposition  as  his  predecessor  on 
the  throne;  but,  happily  for  the  English  nation,  he  was 
tied  and  bound  by  the  strong  fetters  of  law. 

The  stormy  period  that  ensued  on  William's  death,  is 
somewhat  illustrated  by  Boy^r's  Political  State.  The 
Historical  Registers  which  appeared  on  the  accession 
of  George  the  first,  may  be  considered  as  more  faithful  de- 
positories of  poUtical  information  than  Boyer's  partial  pub^ 
lication.  The  spirited  opposition  to  sir  Robert  Walpole 
eij^c^ted  an  unprecedented  anxiety  in  the  nation  to  learn 
the  internal  proceedings  of  parliament.  This  wish  on  the 
pafi;  of  constituents  to  know  and  scrutinize  the  conduct  of 
their  representatives,  which  to  us  appears  so  reasonable  a 
claim,  was  regarded  in  a  different  light  by  our  ancestors. 
But  the  frown  of  authority  in  the  reign  of  George  the 
second  began  to  have  less  power  to  alarm  a  people  whose 
minds  were  undergoing  progressive  illumination,  A  ge- 
neral desire  was  then  loudly  expressed  for  parliamentary 
information,  which  Cave  sought  to  gratify  by  the  insertion 
of  the  debates  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  The 
jealousy  of  the  houses,  however,  subjected  that  indefati- 
gable man  to  the  practices  of  stratagem  for  the  accom- 
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plishment  of  his  design.  He  held  the  office  of  inspector 
of  franks  in  the  postoffice^  which  brought  him  into  coor 
tact  with  the  officers  of  both  houses  of  parliament^  and 
affi>rded  him  frequent  and  ready  access  to  many  of  the 
members.  Cave,  ayailing  himself  of  this  advantage^  fre* 
quented  the  houses  when  any  debate  of  public  interaat 
was  expected,  and,  along  with  a  friend,  posted  himself  in 
the  gallery  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  in  some  retired 
station  in  that  of  the  lords,  where,  unobserved,  they  took 
notes  of  the  several  speeches.  These  notes  were  after- 
wards arranged  and  expanded  by  Gudirie,  the  historian^ 
then  in  the  employment  of  Cave,  and  presented  to  the 
public,  monthly,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  They  first 
appeared  in  July,  1 736  ^,  and  were  perused  with  the  greatest 
eagerness.  But  it  was  soon  intimated  to  Cave,  that  the 
speaker  was  offisnded  with  this  freedom,  which  he  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  would  subject 
Cave,  unless  he  desisted,  to  parliamentary  censure,  or  per* 
haps  punishment.  To  escape  this,  and  likewise  to  avoid 
ah  abridgment  of  his  magazine,  Cave  had  recourse  to  the 
following  artifice.  He  opened  his  magazine  for  June^  1738, 
with  an  article  entitled,  '^  Debates  in  the  senate  of  Magna 
Lilliputia ;"  in  which  he  artfully  deplores  the  prohibition 
that  forbids  him  to  present  his  readers  with  the  consult-^ 
ations  of  their  own  representatives,  and  expresses  a  hope 
that  they  will  accept,  as  a  substitute,  those  of  that  country 
which  Gulliver  had  so  lately  rendered  illustrious,  and 
which  untimely  death  had  prevented  that  enterprising  tra- 
veller from  publishing  himselfi  Under  this  fiction  he  conr 
tinned  tp  publish  the  debates  of  the  British  parliament, 
hiding  the  nances  of  persons  and  places  by  the  transpo^ 
sitipn  of  letters,  in  the  way  of  anagram.     These  he  con- 

^  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  vi. 
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trived  to  explain  to  his  readers,  by  annexing  to  his  volume 
for  1738,  feigned  proposals  for  printing  a  work,  to  be  called 
Anagrammata  Rediviva.  This  list,  and  others  from  differ- 
ent years,  we  give  in  the  present  edition,  though  we  have 
rejected  the  barbarous  jargon  from  the  speeches  them- 
selves. A  contemporary  publication,  the  London  Maga- 
zine, feigned  to  give  the  debates  of  the  Roman  senate, 
and  adapted  Roman  titles  to  the  several  speakers.  This 
expedient,  as  well  as  Cave's  contrivance,  sufficed  to  protect 
its  ingenious  authors  from  parliamentary  resentment ;  as 
the  resolution  of  the  commons  was  never  enforced. 

The  debates  contained  in  the  following  volumes,  com- 
mence with  the  19th  November,  1740,  and  terminate  with 
the  23d  February,  1742-3.  The  animated  attempts  that 
were  made  to  remove  sir  Robert  Walpole  from  adminis- 
jtration,  seemed,  in  Cave*s  opinion,  to  call  for  an  abler  re- 
porter than  Guthrie.  Johnson  was  selected  for  the  task ; 
and  his  execution  of  it  may  well  justify  the  admiration 
which  we  have  so  often  avowed  for  those  wonderful  powers 
of  mind,  which,  apparently,  bade  defiance  to  all  impedi- 
ments of  external  fortune. 

He  was  only  thirty-two  years  of  age,  little  acquainted 
with  the  world ;  had  never,  perhaps,  been  in  either  house, 
and  certainly  had  never  conversed  with  the  men  whose  style 
and  sentiments  he  took  upon  himself  to  imitate.  But  so 
well  and  skilfully  did  he  assume,  not  merely  the  sedate  and 
stately  dignity  of  the  lords,  and  the  undaunted  freedom  of 
the  commons,  but  also  the  tone  of  the  respective  parties, 
that  the  public  imagined  tliey  recognised  the  individual 
manner  of  the  different  speakers.  Voltaire,  and  other 
foreigners  of  distinction,  compared  British  with  Greek  and 
Roman  eloquence ;  and  ludicrous  instances  are  detailed 
by  Johnson's  biographers,  of  praises  awarded  to  Pulteney 
or  to  Pitt,  in  the  presence  of  the  unsuspected  author  of 
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the  orations  which  had  excited  such  regard^ !  For  John- 
son confessed,  that  he  composed  many  of  the  speeches  en- 
tirely from  his  own  imagination,  and  all  of  them  from  very 
scanty  materials. 

This  confession  he  undoubtedly  made  from  his  love  of 
truth,  and  not  for  the  gratification  of  vanity.  When  he 
heard  that  Smollett  was  preparing  his  History  of  England, 
he  warned  him  against  relying  on  the  debates  as  authentic; 
and,  on  his  death-bed,  he  professed  that  the  recollection  of 
having  been  engaged  in  an  imposture  was  painful  to  him. 
That  this  was  a  refined  scrupulosity  the  most  rigid  moral- 
ist must  allow ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  matter  for  congrU- 
tulation,  that  the  liberality  of  parliament  no  longer  subjects 
its  reporters  to  the  subterfuges  which  we  have  thus  briefly 
attempted  to  describe.  And  a  comparison  of  this  age  and 
its  privileges  with  the  restrictions  of  former  tinges,  may 
not  be  without  its  use,  if,  by  reminding  us  that  we  were 
not  always  free,  it  teaches  us  political  contentment,  sug- 
gests to  us  the  policy  of  moderation,  and  enables  us  to  love 
liberty,  and  yet  be  wise. 

Oxford,  November,  1825. 

<^  See  Boswell,  and  sir  John  Hawkins. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  NOVEMBER  19,  1740. 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATE,  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  BILL  FOR 
PROHIBITING  THE  EXPORTATION  OF  CORN,  ETC. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  session,  his  majesty,  in  his  speech 
from  the  throne,  recommended  to  parliament  to  consider 
of  some  good  law  to  prevent  the  growing  mischief  of  the 
exportation  of  corn  to  foreign  countries. 

On  the  fourth  day,  a  bill  for  preventing,  for  a  limited  time, 
the  exportation,  etc.  was  read  a  first  time  in  the  house 
of  commons,  and  the  question  put,  whether  it  should  be 
printed,  which  passed  in  the  negative. 

This  day  the  agent  for  the  colonies  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  presented  a  petition  against  the  said  com 
bill,  which  was  referred  to  the  committee. 

Another  petition  was  also  presented  by  the  agent  for  the 
colony  of  Connecticut,  in  New  England,  setting  forth 
that  the  chief  trade  of  that  colony  arose  from  supplying 
other  British  colonies  with  corn,  so  that  unless  that 
colony  be  excepted  from  the  restraints  intended  by  this 
bill,  both  that  and  those  which  are  supplied  by  it  will  be 
reduced  to  great  distress,  and  praying,  therefore,  that 
such  exception  may  be  allowed. 

The  allegations  in  this  petition  were  confirmed  by  another, 
from  one  of  the  provinces  supplied  by  the  colony  of  Con- 
necticut. 

Another  petition  was  presented  by  the  agent  for  South  Ca- 
rolina, setting  forth,  that  unless  the  rice  produced  in  that 
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province  were  allowed  to  be  exported,  the  colony  must 
be  ruined  by  the  irretrievable  loss  of  their  whole  trade, 
as  the  countries  now  supplied  from  thence  might  easily 
procure  rice  from  the  French  settlements,  already  too 
much  their  rivals  in  trade. 

This  petition  was  supported  by  another,  offered  at  the  same 
time  by  the  merchants  of  Bristol. 

A  petition  was  likewise  presented  by  the  agent  for  the 
sugar  islands,  in  which  it  was  alleged,  that  if  no  provi- 
sions be  imported  thither  from  Britain,  they  must,  in  one 
month,  suffer  the  extremities  of  famine. 

All  these  petitions  were  referred  to  the  committee  for  the 
bill. 

A  printed  paper  was  also  delivered  to  the  members,  en- 
titled, 'considerations  on  the  embargo,'  which  enume- 
rated many  dangerous  consequences  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced by  an  embargo  on  provisions,  and  suggested  that 
it  was  no  better  than  a  wicked  scheme  for  private  profit, 
with  other  reflections,  for  which  the  paper  was  deemed 
a  libel,  and  the  author  committed  to  prison. 

The  bill  being  read  in  the  committee,  produced  the  follow- 
ing memorable  debate. 

Mr.  PuLTNEY  spoke  to  this  effect: — Sir,  after  all  the 
attention  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  bill  now  before 
us,  I  cannot  yet  conceive  it  such  as  can  benefit  the  nation, 
or  such  as  will  not  produce  far  greater  inconveniencies  than 
those  which  it  is  intended  to  obviate,  and  therefore,  as  those 
inconveniencies  may  be  prevented  by  other  means,  I  c&n- 
not  but  declare  that  I  am  far  from  approving  it. 

Our  ancestors,  sir,  have  always  thought  it  the  great  busi- 
ness of  this  house  to  watch  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  prerogative,  and  to  prevent  an  increase  of  the  power  of 
the  minister;  and  the  comnrolte  have  always  been  considered 
as  more  faithful  to  their  trust,  and  more  properly  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  in  proportion  as  they  have  consi- 
dered this  great  end  with  more  attention,  and  prosecuted 
it  with  more  invariable  resolution.  If  we  inquire  into  the 
different  degrees  of  reputation,  which  the  several  assem- 
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blies  of  commons  have  obtained,  and  consider  why  some 
are  remembered  with  reverence  and  gratitude,  and  others 
never  mentioned  but  with  detestation  and  contempt,  we 
shall  always  find  that  their  conduct,  with  regard  to  this 
single  point,  has  produced  their  renown  or  their  infamy. 
Those  are  always,  by  the  general  suffrage  of  mankind,  ap- 
plauded as  the  patterns  of  their  country,  who  have  struggled 
with  the  influence  of  the  crown,  and  those  condemned  as 
traitors,  who  have  either  promoted  it  by  unreasonable 
grants,  or  seen  it  increase  by  slow  degrees,  without  resist* 
anc6. 

It  has  not,  indeed,  sir,  been  always  the  practice  of  minis- 
ters to  make  open  demands  of  larger  powers,  and  avow, 
without  disguise,  their  designs  of  extending  their  authority ; 
such  proposals  would,  in  former  times,  have  produced  no 
consequences  but  that  of  awakening  the  vigilance  of  the 
senate,  of  raising  suspicions  against  all  their  proceedlbgs, 
and  of  embarrassing  the  crown  with  petitions,  addresses, 
and  impeachments. 

They  were  under  a  necessity,  in  those  times,  of  promoting 
their  schemes ;  those  schemes  which  scarcely  any  ministry 
has  forborne  to  adopt,  by  more  secret  and  artful  and  silent 
methods,  by  methods  of  diverting  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lick  to  other  objects,  and  of  making  invisible  approaches 
to  the  point  in  view,  while  they  seemed  to  direct  all  their 
endeavours  to  different  purposes. 

But  such,  sir,  have  been  the  proofs  of  implicit  confidence, 
which  the  administration  has  received  from  this  assembly, 
that  it  is  now  common  to  demand  unlimited  powers,  and  to 
expect  confidence  without  restriction,  to  require  an  imme- 
diate possession  of  our  estates  by  a  vote  of  credit,  or  the 
sole  direction  of  our  trade  by  an  act  for  prohibiting,  during 
their  pleasure,  the  exportation  of  the  produce  of  our 
lands. 

Upon  what  instances  of  uncommon  merit,  of  regard  to 
the  publick  prosperity,  unknown  in  former  times,  or  of  dis- 
cernment superior  to  that  of  their  most  celebrated  prede- 
cessors, the  present  ministers  found  their  new  claims  to 
submission  and  to  trust,  I  am,  indeed,  at  a  loss  to  discover ; 
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for,  however  mankind  may  haye  determined  concerning  the 
integrity  of  those  by  whom  the  late  memorable  convention 
was  transacted,  defended,  and  confirmed,  I  know  not  that 
their  wisdom  has  yet  appeared  by  any  incontestable  or  mani- 
fest evidence,  which  may  set  their  abilities  above  question, 
and  fix  their  reputation  for  policy  out  of  the  reach  of  cen- 
sure and  inquiries. 

The  only  act,  sir,  by  which  it  can  be  discovered  that  they 
have  any  degree  of  penetration  proportionate  to  their  em- 
ployments, is  the  embargo  lately  laid  upon  provisions  in 
Ireland,  by  which  our  enemies  have  been  timely  hindered 
from  furnishing  themselves,  from  our  dominions,  with  ne- 
cessaries for  their  armies  and  their  navies,  and  our  fellow- 
subjects  have  been  restrained  from  exposing  themselves  to 
the  miseries  of  famine,  by  yielding  to  the  temptation  of 
present  profit;  a  temptation  generally  so  powerful  as  to 
prevail  over  any  distant  interest. 

But  as  nothing  is  more  contrary  to  my  natural  disposi- 
tion, or  more  unworthy  of  a  member  of  this  house,  than 
flattery,  I  cannot  affirm  that  I  ascribe  this  useful  expedient 
wholly  to  the  sagacity  or  the  caution  of  the  ministry,  nor 
can  I  attribute  all  the  happy  efiects  produced  by  it  to  their 
benign  solicitude  for  the  publick  welfare. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  step  was  advised  by 
those  who  were  prompted  to  consider  its  importance  by 
motives  more  prevalent  than  that  of  publick  spirit,  and  that 
the  desire  of  profit  which  has  so  often  dictated  pernicious 
measures,  has,  for  once,  produced,  in  return,  an  expedient 
just  and  beneficial ;  and  it  has,  for  once,  luckily  fallen  out, 
that  some  of  the  friends  of  the  administration  have  disco- 
vered that  the  publick  interest  was  combhied  with  their 
own. 

It  is  highly  probable,  sir,  that  the  contractors  for  sup- 
plying the  navy  with  provisions,  considering,  with  that  acute- 
ness  which  a  quick  sense  of  loss  and  gain  always  produces, 
how  much  the  price  of  victuals  would  be  raised  by  expor- 
tation, and,  by  consequence,  how  much  of  the  advantage  of 
their  contracts  would  be  diminished,  suggested  to  the 
ministry  the  necessity  of  an  embargo,  and  laid  before  them 
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those  arguments  which  their  own  observation  and  wisdom 
would  never  have  discovered. 

Thus,  sir,  the  ministers,  in  that  instance  of  their  conduct, 
on  which  their  political  reputation  must  be  founded,  can 
claim,  perhaps,  no  higher  merit,  than  that  of  attending  to 
superiour  knowledge,  of  complying  with  good  advice  when 
it  was  offered,  and  of  not  resisting  demonstration  when  it 
was  laid  before  them. 

But  as  I  would  never  ascribe  to  one  man  the  merit  of  an- 
other, I  should  be  equally  unwilling  to  detract  from  due 
commendations,  and  shall  therefore  freely  admit,  that  not 
to  reject  good  counsel,  is  a  degree  of  wisdom,  at  which  I 
could  not  expect  that  they  by  whom  the  convention  was 
concluded  would  ever  have  arrived. 

But  whatever  proficiency  they  may  have  made  in  the  art 
of  government  since  that  celebrated  period,  however  they 
may  have  increased  their  maxims  of  domestick  policy, 
or  improved  their  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs,  I  cannot 
but  confess  myself  still  inclined  to  some  degree  of  suspi- 
cion, nor  can  prevail  upon  myself  to  shut  my  eyes,  and  de- 
liver up  the  publick  and  myself  implicitly  to  their  direction. 

Their  sagacity,  sir,  may,  perhaps,  of  late,  have  received 
some  improvements  from  longer  experience,  and  with  re- 
gard to  their  integrity,  I  believe,  at  least,  that  it  is  not  much 
diminished;  and  yet  I  cannot  forbear  asserting  the  right  of 
judging  for  myself,  and  of  determining  according  to  the 
evidence  that  shall  be  brought  before  me. 

I  have,  hitherto,  entertained  an  opinion  that  for  this 
purpose  only  we  are  deputed  by  our  constituents,  who,  if 
they  had  reposed  no  confidence  in  our  care  or  abilities, 
would  have  given  up,  long  since,  the  vexatious  right  of  con- 
testing for  the  choice  of  representatives.  They  would 
have  furnished  the  ministry  with  general  powers  to  act  for 
them,  and  sat  at  ease  with  no  other  regard  to  publick  mea- 
sures, than  might  incite  them  to  animate,  with  their  ap- 
plauses, the  laudable  endeavours  of  their  profound,  their 
diligent,  and  their  magnanimous  governours. 

As  I  do  not,  therefore,  check  any  suspicions  in  my  own 
mind,  I  shall  not  easily  be  restrained  from  uttering  them. 
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because  I  know  not  how  I  shall  benefit  my  country,  or  as- 
sist her  counsels  by  silent  meditations.  I  cannot,  sir,  but 
observe  that  the  powers  conferred  by  this  bill  upon  the  ad- 
ministration are  larger  than  the  nation  can  safely  repose 
in  any  body  of  men,  and  with  which  no  man  who  considers 
to  what  purposes  they  may  be  employed  will  think  it  con- 
venient to  invest  the  negotiators  of  the  convention. 

Nor  do  my  objections  to  this  act,  arise  wholly  from  my 
apprehensions  of  their  conduct,  who  are  intrusted  with  the 
execution  of  it,  but  from'  my  reflections  on  the  nature  of 
trade,  and  the  conduct  of  those  nations  who  are  most  cele- 
brated for  commercial  wisdom. 

It  is  well  known,  sir,  how  difficult  it  is  to  turn  trade 
back  into  its  ancient  channel,  when  it  has  by  any  means 
been  diverted  from  it,  and  how  often  a  profitable  traffick 
has  been  lost  for  ever,  by  a  short  interruption,  or  tempo- 
rary prohibition.  The  resentment  of  disappointed  expecta- 
tions inclines  the  buyer  to  seek  another  market,  and  the 
civility  to  which  his  new  correspondents  are  incited  by 
their  own  interest,  detains  him,  till  those  by  whom  he  was 
formerly  supplied,  having  no  longer  any  vent  for  their 
products  or  their  wares,  employ  their  labours  on  other 
manufactures,  or  cultivate  their  lands  for  other  purposes. 

Thus,  sir^  if  those  nations  who  have  hitherto  been  sup- 
plied with  corn  from  Britain,  should  find  a  method  of 
purchasing  it  from  Denmark,  or  any  other  of  the  northern 
regions,  we  may  hereafter  see  our  grain  rotting  in  our 
storehouses,  and  be  burdened  with  provisions  which  we 
can  neither  consume  ourselves,  nor  sell  to  our  neighbours. 

The  Hollanders,  whose  knowledge  of  the  importance  or 
skill  in  the  arts  of  commerce  will  not  be  questioned,  are  so 
careful  to  preserve  the  inlets  of  gain  from  obstruction,  that 
they  make  no  scruple  of  supplying  their  enemies  with  their 
commodities,  and  have  been  known  to  sell  at  night  those 
bullets  which  were  next  day  to  be  discharged  against 
them. 

Whether  their  example,  sir,  deserves  our  imitation  I 
am  not  able  to  determine,  but  it  ought  at  least  to  be  con- 
sidered, whether  their  conduct  was  rational  or  not^  and 
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whether  they  did  not,  by  a  present  evil,  ensure  an  advan* 
tage  which  overbalanced  it. 

There  are,  doubtless,  sir,  sometimes  such  exigencies  as 
require  to  be  complied  with  at  the  hazard  of  future  profit, 
but  I  am  not  certain  that  the  scarcity  which  is  feared  or 
felt  at  present,  is  to  be  numbered  amongst  them;  but, 
however  formidable  it  may  be  thought,  there  is  surely  no 
need  of  a  new  law  to  provide  against  it :  for  it  is  one  of 
those  extraordinary  incidents,  on  which  the  king  has  the 
right  of  exerting  extraordinary  powers.  On  occasions 
like  this  the  prerogative  has  heretofore  operated  very 
effectually,  and  I  know  not  that  the  law  has  ever  re- 
strained it. 

It  is,  therefore,  sir,  in  my  opinion,  most  prudent  to  de- 
termine nothing  in  so  dubious  a  question,  and  rather  to  act 
as  the  immediate  occasion  shall  require,  than  prosecute 
any  certain  method  of  proceeding,  or  establish  any  prece* 
dent  by  an  act  of  the  senate. 

To  restrain  that  commerce  by  which  the  necessaries  of 
life  are  distributed  is  a  very  bold  experiment,  and  such  as 
once  produced  an  insurrection  in  the  empire  of  the  Turks, 
that  terminated  in  the  deposition  of  one  of  their  monarchs. 

I  therefore  willingly  confess,  sir,  that  I  know  not  how 
to  conclude :  I  am  unwilling  to  deprive  the  nation  of 
bread,  or  to  supply  our  enemies  with  strength  to  be 
exerted  against  ourselves;  but  I  am,  on  the  other  hand, 
afraid  to  restrain  commerce,  and  to  trust  the  authors  of 
the  convention. 

Mr.  Pelham  spoke  next,  to  the  following  purport: — Sir, 
I  am  always  in  expectation  of  improvement  and  instruc- 
tion when  that  gentleman  engages  in  any  discussion  of 
national  questions,  on  which  he  is  equally  qualified  to 
judge  by  his  great  abilities  and  long  experience,  by  that 
popularity  which  enables  him  to  sound  the  sentiments  of 
men  of  different  interests,  and  that  intelligence  which  ex- 
tends his  views  to  distant  parts  of  the  world ;  but,  on  this 
occasion,  I  have  found  my  expectations  frustrated,  for  he 
has  inquired  without  making  any  discovery,  and  harangued 
without  illustrating  the  question  before  us. 

He  has  satisfied  himself,  sir,  with  declaring  his  suspi- 
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cions,  without  condescending  to  tell  us  what  designs  or 
what  dangers  he  apprehends.  To  fear,  without  being  able 
to  show  the  object  of  our  terrours,  is  the  last,  the  most  des- 
picable degree  of  cowardice;  and  to  suspect,  without 
knowing  the  foundation  of  our  own  suspicions,  is  surely 
a  proof  of  a  state  of  mind,  which  would  not  be  applauded 
on  common  occasions,  and  such  as  no  man  but  a  patriot 
would  venture  to  confess. 

He  has,  indeed,  sir,  uttered  some  very  ingenious  con- 
ceits upon  the  late  convention,  has  alluded  to  it  with  great 
luxuriancy  of  fancy,  and  elegance  of  diction,  and  must,  at 
least,  confess  that  whatever  may  be  its  effects  upon  the  in- 
terest of  the  nation,  it  has  to  him  been  very  beneficial,  as 
it  has  supplied  him  with  a  subject  of  raillery  when  other 
topics  began  to  fail  him,  and  given  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  that  wit  which  began  to  languish,  for  want  of 
employment. 

What  connexion  his  wonderful  sagacity  has  discovered 
between  the  convention  and  the  corn  bill,  I  cannot  yet 
fully  comprehend,  but  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  his 
abilities  to  imagine  that  so  many  insinuations  are  wholly 
without  any  reason  to  support  them.  I  doubt  not,  there- 
fore, sir,  but  that  when  some  fitter  opportunity  shall  pre- 
sent itself  he  will  clear  their  resemblance,  and  branch  out 
the  parallel  between  them  into  a  thousand  particulars. 

In  the  mean  time,  sir,  it  may  be  proper  for  the  house  to 
expedite  the  bill,  against  which  no  argument  has  yet  been 
produced,  and  which  is  of  too  much  importance  to  be  de- 
layed by  raillery  or  invectives. 

Mr.  Sandys  spoke  next,  in  substance  as  follows : — Sir, 
the  bill  before  us,  as  it  is  of  too  great  importance  to  be 
negligently  delayed,  is  likewise  too  dangerous  to  be  pre- 
cipitately hurried  into  a  law. 

It  has  been  always  the  practice  of  this  house  to  consider 
money  bills  with  particular  attention,  because  money  is 
power  in  almost  the  highest  degree,  and  ought  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  given  but  upon  strong  assurances  that  it  will 
be  employed  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  demanded, 
and  that  those  purposes  are  in  themselves  just. 

But  if  we  consider,  sir,  the  bill  now  before  us,  it  will 
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appear  yet  more  than  a  money  bill,  it  will  be  found  a  bill 
for  regulating  the  disposal  of  that^  which  it  is  the  great 
use  of  money  to  procure,  and  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  passed 
into  a  law  without  a  close  attention  to  every  circumstance 
that  may  be  combined  with  it,  and  an  accurate  examina- 
tion of  all  the  consequences  that  may  be  produced  by  it. 

Some  of  these  circumstances  or  consequences,  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  member  to  lay  before  the  house,  and  I  shall, 
therefore,  propose  that  the  inducements  to  the  discovery 
of  any  provisions  illegally  exported,  and  the  manner  of 
levying  the  forfeiture,  may  be  particularly  discussed;  for 
by  a  defect  in  this  part,  the  regulation  lately  established 
by  the  regency,  however  seasonable,  produced  tumults  and 
distractions,  which  every  good  government  ought  studi- 
ously to  obviate. 

By  their  proclamation,  sir,  half  the  corn  that  should  be 
found  designed  for  exportation  was  to  be  given  to  those 
who  should  discover  and  seize  it.  The  populace,  alarmed 
at  once  with  the  danger  of  a  famine,  and  animated  by  a 
proclamation  that  put  into  their  own  hands  the  means  of 
preventing  it,  and  the  punishment  of  those  from  whose 
avarice  they  apprehended  it,  rose  in  throngs  to  execute  so 
grateful  a  law.  Every  man,  sir,  whose  distress  had  exas- 
perated him,  was  incited  to  gratify  his  resentment ;  every 
man,  whose  idleness  prompted  him  to  maintain  his  family 
by  methods  more  easy  than  that  of  daily  labour,  was  de- 
lighted with  the  prospect  of  growing  rich  on  a  sudden  by 
a  lucky  seizure.  All  the  seditious  and  the  profligate  com- 
bined together  in  the  welcome  employment  of  violence  and 
rapine,  and  when  they  had  once  raised  their  expectations, 
there  was  no  small  danger  lest  their  impatience  of  disap- 
pointment should  determine  them  to  conclude,  that  com, 
wherever  found,  was  designed  for  exportation,  and  to 
seize  it  as  a  lawful  prize. 

Thus,  sir,  by  an  imprudent  regulation,  was  every  man's 
property  brought  into  hazard,  and  his  person  exposed  to 
the  insults  of  a  hungry,  a  rapacious,  and  ungovernable  rab- 
ble, let  loose  by  a  publick  proclamation,  and  encouraged 
to  search  houses  and  carriages  by  an  imaginary  law. 
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That  we  may  not  give  occasion  to  violence  and  injus- 
tice of  the  same  kind,  let  us  carefully  consider  the  mea- 
sures which  are  proposed,  before  we  determine  upon  their 
propriety,  and  pass  no  bill  on  this  important  occasion  with- 
out such  deliberation  as  may  leave  us  nothing  to  change 
or  to  repent. 

Mr.  Earlk  spoke  next  to  this  effect: — Sir,  notwith- 
standing the  dangers  which  have  been  represented  as 
likely  to  arise  from  any  errour  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
great  affair,  I  cannot  but  declare  my  opinion,  that  no  delay 
ought  to  be  admitted,  and  that  not  even  the  specious  pre- 
tence of  more  exact  inquiries,  and  minute  considerations, 
ought  to  retard  our  proceedings  for  a  day. 

My  imagination,  sir,  is,  perhaps,  not  so  fruitful  as  that  of 
some  other  members  of  this  house,  and,  therefore,  they 
may  discover  many  inconveniencies  which  I  am  not  able  to 
conceive.  But,  as  every  man  ought  to  act  from  his  own 
conviction,  it  is  my  duty  to  urge  the  necessity  of  passing 
this  bill,  till  it  can  be  proved  to  me,  that  it  will  produce 
calamities  equally  to  be  dreaded  with  the  consequences  of 
protracting  our  debates  upon  it,  equal  to  the  miseries  of  a 
famine,  or  the  danger  of  enabling  our  enemies  to  store 
their  magazines^  to  equip  their  fleets,  and  victual  their 
garrisons. 

If  it  could  be  imagined,  that  there  was  in  this  assembly 
a  subject  of  France  or  Spain,  zealous  for  the  service  of  his 
.  prince,  and  the  prosperity  of  his  country,  I  should  expect 
that  he  would  summon  all  his  faculties  to  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  this  bill,  that  he  would  employ  all  his  sophistry  to 
show  its  iuconveniency  and  imperfections,  and  exhaust  his 
invention  to  suggest  the  dangers  of  haste ;  and  certainly 
he  could  do  nothing  that  would  more  effectually  promote 
the  interest  of  his  countrymen,  or  tend  more  to  enfeeble 
.  and  depress  the  power  of  the  British  nation. 

If  this  would  naturally  be  the  conduct  of  an  enemy^  it 
is  unnecessary  to  prove  that  we  can  only  be  safe  by  acting 
in  opposition  to  it,  and  I  think  it  superfluous  to  vindicate 
my  ardour  for  promoting  this  bill,  when  it  is  evident  that 
its  delay  would  be  pleasing  to  the  Spaniards. 
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Mr.  BuRRBL  then  spoke  as  follows : — Sir,  if  this  law  be 
necessary  at  any  time,  it  cannot  now  be  delayed,  for  a  few 
days  spent  in  deliberation,  may  make  it  ineffectual,  and 
that  evil  may  be  past  of  which  we  sit  here  contriving  the 
prevention. 

That  many  contracts,  sir,  for  the  exportation  of  provi- 
sions  are  already  made  in  all  the  maritime  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, is  generally  known ;  and  it  requires  no  great  sagacity 
to  discover  that  those  by  whom  they  are  made,  and  made 
with  a  view  of  immense  profi*,  are  desirous  that  they 
may  be  executed ;  and  that  they  will  soon  complete  the 
execution  of  them,  when  they  are  alarmed  with  the  appre- 
hension of  a  bill,  which,  in  a  few  days,  may  take  from 
them  the  power  of  exporting  what  they  have  already  col- 
lected, and  snatch  their  gain  from  them  when  it  is  almost 
in  their  hands. 

A  bill  for  these  purposes,  sir,  ought  to  fall  upon  the  con- 
tractors like  a  sudden  blow,  of  which  they  have  no  warning 
or  dread ;  against  which  they,  therefore,  cannot  provide 
any  security,  and  which  they  can  neither  elude  nor  resist. 

If  we  allow  them  a  short  time,  our  expedients  will  be  of 
little  benefit  to  the  nation,  whiclv  is  every  day  impover- 
ished by  the  exportation  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  such 
quantities,  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  law,  if  it  be  passed, 
may  be  without  penalties,  for  there  will  be  mo  possibility  of 
disobeying  it. 

Sir  John  Barnard  spoke  next,  to  the  following  pur- 
pose : — Sir,  I  cannot  discover  the  necessity  of  pressing  the 
bill  with  such  precipitation,  as  must  necessarily  exclude 
many  useful  considerations,  and  may  produce  errours  ex- 
tremely dangerous ;  for  I  am  not  able  to  conceive  what 
inconveniencies  can  arise  from  a  short  delay. 

The  exportation  of  provisions  from  Ireland  is  at  present 
stopped  by  the  proclamation  ;  and  the  beef  which  was  de- 
signed for  other  nations,  has  been  prudently  bought  up  by 
the  contractors,  by  which  those  murmurs  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  obviated  which  naturally  arise  from  disap- 
pointments and  losses. 

There  is,  therefore,  sir,  no  danger  of  exportations  from 
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that  part  of  our  dominions,  which  is  the  chief  market  for 
provisions,  and  from  whence  our  enemies  have  been 
generally  supplied :  in  Britain  there  is  less  danger  of  any 
such  pernicious  trafBck,  both  because  the  scarcity  here  has 
raised  all  provisions  to  a  high  price,  and  because  mer- 
chants do  not  immediately  come  to  a  new  market. 

The  bill,  at  least,  ought  not  to  be  passed  without  regard 
to  the  general  welfare  of  our  fellow-subjects,  nor  without 
an  attentive  consideration  of  those  petitions  which  have 
been  presented  to  us;  petitions  not  produced  by  panic 
Apprehensions  of  imaginary  dangers,  or  distant  prospects 
of  inconveniencies  barely  possible,  but  by  the  certain  fore- 
sight of  immediate  calamities,  the  total  destruction  of 
trade,  and  the  sudden  desolation  of  flourishing  provinces. 

By  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  rice,  we  shall,  sir,  in 
one  year,  reduce  the  colony  of  South  Carolina  below  the 
possibility  of  subsisting;* the  chief  product  of  that  country, 
the  product  which  induced  us  originally  to  plant  it,  and 
with  which  all  its  trade  is  carried  on,  is  rice.  With  rice 
the  inhabitants  of  that  province  purchase  all  the  other  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  and  among  them  the  manufactures  of  our 
own  country.  This  riee  is  carried  by  our  merchants  to 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  sold  again  for  large  profit. 

That  this  trade  is  very  important  appears  from  the  num- 
ber of  ships  which  it  employs,  and  which,  without  lading, 
must  rot  in  the  harbours,  if  rice  be  not  excepted  from  the 
general  prohibition.  Without  this  exception,  sir,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  what  numbers,  whose  stations  appear  very 
different,  and  whose  employments  have  no  visible  relation 
to  each  other,  will  be  at  once  involved  in  calamity,  reduced 
to  sudden  distress,  and  obliged  to  seek  new  methods  of 
supporting  their  families.  Thfe  sailor,  the  merchant,  the 
shipwright,  the  manufacturer,  with  all  the  subordinations 
of  employment  that  depend  upon  them,  all  that  supply 
them  with  materials,  or  receive  advantage  from  their 
labours,  almost  all  the  subjects  of  the  British  crown,  must 
suffer,  at  least,  in  some  degree,  by  the  ruin  of  Carolina. 

Nor  ought  the  danger  of  the  sugar  islands,  and  other 
provinces,  less  to  alai^   our  apprehensions,  excite   our 
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compassion,  or  employ  our  consideratioD,  since  nothing  is 
more  evident  than  that  by  passing  this  bill  without  the  ex- 
ceptions which  their  petitions  propose,  we  shall  reduce  one 
part  of  our  colonies  to  the  want  of  bread,  and  confine  the 
other  to  live  on  nothing  else ;  for  they  subsist  by  the  ex- 
change of  those  products  to  which  the  soil  of  each  country 
is  peculiarly  adapted :  one  province  affords  no  corn,  and 
the  other  supplies  its  inhabitants  with  corn  only. 

The  necessity  of  expediting  this  bill,  however  it  has 
been  exaggerated,  is  not  so  urgent  but  that  we  may  be  al- 
lowed time  sufficient  to  consider  for  what  purpose  it  is  to 
be  passed,  and  to  recollect  that  nothing  is  designed  by  it, 
but  to  hinder  our  enemies  from  being  supplied  from  the 
British  dominions  with  provisions,  by  which  they  might  be 
enabled  more  powerfully  to  carry  on  the  war  against  us. 

To  this  design  no  objection  has  been  made,  but  it  is 
well  known,  that  a  good  end  may  be  defeated  by  an  absurd 
choice  of  means,  and  I  am  not  able  to  discover  how  we 
shall  increase  our  own  strength,  or  diminish  that  of  our 
enemies,  by  compelling  one  part  of  our  fellow-subjects  to 
starve  the  other. 

It  is  necessary,  sir,  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  corn  to 
the  ports  of  our  enemies,  and  of  those  nations  by  which 
our  enemies  will  be  supplied,  but  surely  it  is  of  no  use  to 
exclude  any  part  of  our  own  dominions  from  the  privilege 
of  being  supplied  from  another.  Nor  can  any  argument 
be  alleged  in  defence  of  such  a  law,  that  will  not  prove 
with  equal  force,  that  corn  ought  to  remain  in  the  same 
granaries  where  it  is  now  laid,  that  all  the  markets  in  this 
kingdom  should  be  suspended,  and  that  no  man  should  be 
allowed  to  sell  bread  to  another. 

There  is,  indeed,  sir,  a  possibility  that  the  liberty  for 
which  I  contend,  may  be  used  to  wicked  purposes,  and 
that  some  men  may  be  incited  by  poverty  or  avarice  to 
carry  the  enemy  those  provisions,  which  they  pretend  to 
export  to  British  provinces.  But  if  we  are  to  refuse  every 
power  that  may  be  employed  to  bad  purposes,  we  must 
lay  all  mankind  in  dungeons,  and  divest  human  nature  of 
all  its  rights ;  for  every  man  that  has  the  power  of  action, 
may  sometimes  act  ill. 
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It  is,  however,  pradent  to  obstruct  criminal  attempts 
even  when  we  cannot  hope  entirely  to  defeat  them,  and, 
therefore,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  no  provisions  ought  to  be 
exported  without  some  method  of  security,  by  which  the 
governours  of  every  place  may  be  assured  that  they  will  be 
conveyed  to  our  own  colonies.  Such  securities  will  easily 
be  contrived,  and  may  be  regulated  in  a  manner  that  they 
shall  not  be  defeated  without  such  hazard,  as  the  profit  that 
can  be  expected  from  illegal  commerce,  will  not  be  able  to 
compensate. 

It  is,  therefore,  sir,  proper  to  delay  the  bill  so  long,  at 
least,  as  that  we  may  produce  by  it  the  ends  intended,  and 
distress  our  enemies  more  than  ourselves;  that  we  may 
secure  plenty  at  home,  without  the  destruction  of  our 
distant  colonies,  and  without  obliging  part  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  to  desert  to  the  Spaniards  for  want  of  bread. 

Mr.  Bowles  spoke  in  this  manner : — Sir,  the  neces- 
sity of  excepting  rice  from  the  general  prohibition,  is  not 
only  sufiiciently  evinced  by  the  agent  of  South  Carolina, 
but  confirmed  beyond  controversy  or  doubt,  by  the  peti^* 
tion  of  the  merchants  of  Bristol,  of  which  the  justice  and 
reasonableness  appears  at  the  first  view,  to  every  man  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  commerce. 

How  much  the  province  of  South  Carolina  will  be  dis- 
tressed by  this  prohibition,  how  suddenly  the  whole  trade 
of  that  country  will  be  at  a  stand,  and  how  immediately 
the  want  of  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life  will  be  felt 
over  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  British  dominions, 
has  already,  sir,  been  very  pathetically  represented,  and 
very  clearly  explained;  nor  does  there  need  any  other 
argument  to  persuade  us  to  allow  the  exportation  of  rice. 

But,  from  the  petition  of  the  merchants  of  Bristol,  it 
appears  that  there  are  other  reasons  of  equal  force  for 
this  indulgence,  and  that  our  regard  for  the  inhabitants  of 
that  particular  province,  however  necessary  and  just,  is 
not  the  only  motive  for  complying  with  their  request. 

It  is  shown,  sir,  in  this  petition,  that  the  prohibition  of 
rice  will  very  little  incommode  our  enemies,  or  retard  their 
preparations ;  for  they  are  not  accustomed  to  be  supplied 
with  it  from  our  plantations.    We  ought,  therefore,  not  to 
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load  our  feilow-subjects  with  embarrassments  and  incon- 
veniencies,  which  will  not  in  any  degree  extend  to  our 
enemies. 

It  appears,  sir,  not  only  that  a  very  important  part  of 
our  commerce  will  be  obstructed,  but  that  it  will,  probably, 
be  lost  beyond  recovery ;  for,  as  only  a  small  quantity  of 
the  rice  of  Carolina  is  consumed  at. home,  and  the  rest  is 
carried  to  other  countries,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  those 
who  shall  be  disappointed  by  our  merchants  will  procure 
so  necessary  a  commodity  from  other  places,  as  there  are 
many  from  which  it  may  be  easily  purchased ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  trade,  if  it  be  once  diverted,  is  not  to  be 
recalled,  and,  therefore,  that  trade  which  may  be  without 
difficulty  transferred,  ought  never  to  be  interrupted  with- 
out the  most  urgent  necessity. 

To  prove,  sir,  that  there  is  now  no  such  necessity,  by  a 
long  train  of  arguments,  would  be  superfluous,  for  it  has 
been  shown  already,  that  our  enemies  will  not  sufier  by 
the  prohibition,  and  the  miseries  that  inevitably  arise  from 
a  9tate  of  war,  are  too  numerous'  and  oppressive,  to  admit 
of  any  increase  or  aggravation  upon  trivial  motives. 

The  province  of  Carolina,  sir,  has  already  suflTered  the 
inconveniencies  of  this  war  beyond  any  other  part  of  his 
majesty's  dominions,  as  it  is  situate  upon  the  borders  of 
the  Spanish  dominions,  and  as  it  is  weak  by  the  paucity  of 
the  inhabitants  in  proportion  to  its  extent ;  let  us,  therefore, 
pay  a  particular  regard  to  this  petition,  lest  we  aggravate 
the  terrour  which  the  neighbourhood  of  a  powerful  enemy 

naturally  produces,  by  the  severer  miseries  of  poverty  and 
famine. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  spoke  next,  in  substance  as 
follows : — Sir,  nothing  is  more  absurd  than  for  those  who 
declare,  on  all  occasions,  with  great  solemnity,  their  sincere 
zeal  for  the  service  of  the  publick,  to  protract  the  debates 
of  this  house  by  personal  invectives,  and  delay  the  pro- 
secution of  the  business  of  the  nation,  by  trivial  objections, 
repeated  after  confutation,  and,  perhaps,  after  conviction 
of  their  invalidity. 

I  need  not  observe  how  much  time  would  be  spared. 
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and  how  much  the  despatch  of  affairs  would  be  facilitated 
by  the  suppression  of  this  practice,'  a  practice  by  which 
truth  is  levelled  with  falsehood,  and  knowledge  with 
ignorance;  since,  if  scurrility  and  merriment  are  to  de- 
termine us,  it  is  not  necessary  either  to  be  honest  or  wise 
to  obtain  the  superiority  in  any  debate,  it  will  only  be 
necessary  t»  rail  and  to  laugh,  which  one  man  may  ge- 
nerally perform  with  as  much  success  as- another. 

The  embargo  in  Ireland  was  an  expedient  so  necessary 
and  timely,  jthat  the  reputation  of  it  is  thought  too  great 
to  be  allowed  to  the  administration,  of  whom  it  has  been 
for  many  years  the  hard  fate,  to  hear  their  actions  censured 
only  because  they  were  not  the  actions  of  others,  and  to 
be  represented  as  traitors  to  their  country  for  doing  always 
what  they  thought  best  themselves,  and  perhaps  sometimes 
what  was  in  reality  approved  by  those  who  opposed  them. 

This,  sir,  they  have  borne  without  much  uneasiness,  and 
have  contented  themselves  with  the  consciousness  of  doing 
right,  in  expectation  that  truth  and  integrity  must  at  last 
prevail,  and  that  the  prudence  of  their  conduct  and  suc- 
cess of  their  measures  would  at  last  evince  the  justice  of 
their  intentions. 

They  hoped,  sir,  that  there  would  be  some  occasions  on 
which  their  enemies  would  not  deny  the  expedience  of 
their  counsels,  and  did  not  expect  that  after  having  been 
so  long  accused  of  engrossing  exorbitant  power,  of  reject- 
ing advice,  and  pursuing  their  own  schemes  with  the  most 
invincible  obstinacy,  they  should  be  supposed  on  a  sudden 
to  have  laid  aside  their  arrogance,  to  have  descended  to 
adopt  the  opinions,  and  give  themselves  up  to  the  direction 
of  others,  only  because  no  objection  could  be  made  to  this 
instance  of  their  conduct. 

How  unhappy,  sir,  must  be  the  state  of  that  man  who 
is  only  allowed  to  be  a  free  agent,  when  he  acts  wrong, 
and  whose  motions,  whenever  they  tend  to  the  proper 
point,  are  supposed  to  be  regulated  by  another ! 

Whether  such  capricious  censurers  expect  that  any 
regard  should  be  paid  by  the  publick  to  their  invectives, 
I  am  not  able  to  determine,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  so 
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well  of  their  understandings,  as  to  believe  that  they 
intend  only  to  amuse  themselves,  and  perplex  those  whom 
they  profess  to  oppose.  In  one  part  of  their  scheme  I 
know  not  but  they  may  have  succeeded,  but  in  the  other 
it  is  evident  how  generally  they  have  failed.  It  must,  at 
least,  sir,  be  observed  of  these  great  patrons  of  the  people, 
that  if  they  expect  to  gain  them  by  artifices  like  this,  they 
have  no  high  opinion  of  their  discernment,  however  they 
may  sometimes  magnify  it  as  the  last  appeal,  and  highest 
tribunal. 

With  regard,  sir,  to  the  manner  in  which  the  embargo 
was  laid,  and  the  expedients  made  use  of  to  enforce  the 
observation  of  it,  they  were  not  the  effects  of  a  sudden 
resolution,  but  of  long  and  deliberate  reflection,  assisted 
by  the  counsels  of  the  most  experienced  and  judicious 
persons  of  both  nations ;  so  that  if  any  mistake  was  com- 
mitted, it  proceeded  not  from  arrogance  or  carelessness,  but 
a  compliance  with  reasons,  that  if  laid  before  the  house, 
would,  whether  just  or  not,  be  allowed  to  be  specious. 

But,  sir,  it  has  not  appeared  that  any  improper  measures 
have  been  pursued,  or  that  any  inconveniencies  have  arisen 
from  them  which  it  was  possible  to  have  avoided  by  a 
different  conduct;  for  when  any  expedient  fails  of  pro- 
ducing  the  end  for  which  it  was  proposed,  or  gives  occa- 
sion to  inconveniencies  which  were  neither  expected  nor 
designed,  it  is  not  immediately  to  be  condemned ;  for  it 
might  fail  from  such  obstacles  as  nothing  could  surmount, 
and  the  inconveniencies  which  are  complained  of  might  be 
the  consequences  of  other  causes  acting  at  the  same  time, 
or  cooperating,  not  by  the  nature  of  things,  but  by  the 
practices  of  those  who  prefer  their  own  interest  to  that  of 
their  country. 

But  though  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  easy  to  defend  the  con- 
duct of  the  ministry,  I  am  far  from  thinking  this  a  proper 
time  to  engage  in  their  vindication.  The  important  busi- 
ness before  i|s,  must  now  wholly  engage  us,  nor  ought  we 
to  employ  our  attention  upon  the  past,  but  the  future. 
Whatever  has  been  the  ignorance  or  knowledge,  what- 
ever the  corruption  or  integrity  of  the  ministry,  this  bill 

VOL.  I.  c 
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is  equally  useful,  equally  necessary.  The  question  is  now 
concerning  an  act  of  the  senate,  not  of  the  ministry,  and  the 
bill  may  proceed  without  obstructing  future  examinations. 

If  the  bill,  sir,  now  before  us  be  so  far  approved  as  to 
be  conceived  of  any  real  benefit  to  the  nation,  if  it  can  at 
all  contribute  to  the  distress  or  disappointment  of  our 
enemies,  or  the  prevention  of  those  domestic  disturbances 
which  are  naturally  produced  by  scarcity  and  misery,  there 
is  no  need  of  arguments  to  evince  the  necessity  of  de- 
spatch in  passing  it.  For  if  these  effects  are  to  be  pro- 
duced by  preventing  the  exportation  of  provisions,  and  a 
law  is  necessary  for  that  purpose,  it  is  certain  that  the  law 
must  be  enacted,  while  our  provisions  are  yet  in  our  own 
hands,  and  before  time  has  been  given  for  the  execution  of 
those  contracts  which  are  already  made. 

That  contracts,  sir,  are  entered  into  for  quantities  that 
justly  claim  the  care  of  the  legislative  power,  I  have  been 
informed  by  such  intelligence  as  I  cannot  suspect  of  de- 
ceiviQg  me.  .In  one  small  town  in  the  western  part  of  this 
kingdom,  fifty  thousand  barrels  of  corn  are  sold  by  contract, 
and  will  be  exported,  if  time  be  allowed  for  collecting  and 
for  shipping  them. 

A  few  contracts  like  this  will  be  sufficient  to  store  an 
army  with  bread,  or  to  furnish  garrisons  against  the  danger 
of  a  siege ;  a  few  contracts  like  this  will  produce  a  con-^ 
siderable  change  in  the  price  of  provisions,  and  plunge 
innumerable  families  into  distress,  who  might  struggle 
through  the  present  difficulties,  which  unsuccessful  har^ 
yests  have  brought  upon  the  nation,  had  we  not  sold  the 
gifts  of  providence  for  petty  gain,  and  supported  our 
Quemies  with  those  provisions  which  were  barely  sufficient 
for  our  own  consumption. 

I  have  not  heard  many  objections  made  against  the  in- 
tention of  the  bill,  and  those  which  were  offered,  were 
mentioned  with  such  diffidence  and  uncertainty,  as  plainly 
showed,  that  even  in  the  opinion  of  him  that  proposed  them, 
they  were  of  little  weight ;  and  I  believe  they  had*  no 
greater  effect  upon  those  that  heard  them.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  propriety  of  a  law  to 
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prevent  the  exportation  of  victuals  is  admitted,  and  surely 
it  can  be  no  question,  whether  it  ought  to  be  pressed  for- 
ward, or  to  be  delayed  till  it  will  be  of  no  effect. 

Mr.  Fazakerly  spoke  next,  to  this  eflect : — Sir,  as  the 
1)ill  now  under  our  consideration  is  entangled  with  a  multi- 
tude of  circumstances  too  important  to  be  passed  by  with- 
out consideration,  and  too  numerous  to  be  speedily  ex- 
amined ;  as  its  effects,  whether  salutary  or  pernicious,  must 
extend  to  many  nations,  and  be  felt  in  a  few  weeks  to  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  dominions  of  Britain,  I  cannot  but  think, 
that  they  who  so  much  press  for  expedition  on  this  occasion, 
consult  rather  their  passions  than  their  reason,  that  they  dis- 
cover rather  enthusiasm  than  zeal,  and  that  by  imagining 
that  they  have  already  traced  the  effects  of  a  law  like  this 
to  their  utmost  exfent,  they  discover  rather  an  immoderate 
confidence  in  their  own  Capacity  than  give  any  proofs  of 
that  anxious  caution,  and  deliberate  prudence,  which  true 
patriotism  generally  produces. 

.  There  is  another  method,  sir,  of  proceeding,  more  proper 
on  this  occasion,  which  has  been  already  pointed  out  in  this 
debate ;  a  method  of  exerting  the  prerogative  in  a  manner 
allowed  bj  law,  and  established  by  immemorial  precedents, 
and  which  may,  therefore,  be  revived  without  affording  any 
room  for  jealousy  or  complaints. 

An  embargo  imposed  only  by  the  prerogative  may  be  re- 
laxed or  enforced  as  occasion  may  require,  or  regulated 
according  to  the  necessity  arising  from  particular  circum- 
stances ;  circumstances  in  themselves  variable,  and  subject 
to  the  influence  of  a  thousand  accidents,  and  which,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  always  foreseen,  or  provided  against  by  a 
law  positive  and  fixed. 

Let  us  not  subject  the  commonwealth  to  a  hazardous 
and  uncertain  security,  while  we  have  in  our  hands  the 
means  of  producing  the  same  end,  with  less  danger  and  in- 
conveniency ;  and  since  we  may  obviate  the  exportation  of 
OUT  corn  by  methods  more  speedily  eflicacious  than  the 
forms  of  making  laws  can  allow,  let  us  not  oppress  our 
fellow-subjects  by  hasty  or  imprudent  measures,  but  make 
use  of  temporary  expedients,  while  we  deliberate  upon  the 
establishment  of  a  more  lasting  regulation. 

c2 
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Mr.  Campbell  spoke  to  the  following  purpose; — Sir> 
that  an  embargo  on  merchandise  or  provisions  may,  upon 
sudden  emergencies,  or  important  occasions,  be  imposed 
by  the  prerogative,  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  man  whose 
studies  have  made  him  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  the 
regal  power,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  exerted 
in  all  ages.  The  chief  use  of  the  prerogative  is  to  supply 
the  defects  of  the  laws,  in  cases  which  do  not  admit  of 
long  consultations,  which  do  not  allow  time  to  convoke 
senates  or  inquire  into  the  sentiments  of  the  people. 

For  this  reason,  in  times  of  war  the  imperial  power  is 
much  enlarged,  and  has  still  a  greater  extent  as  exigencies 
are  more  pressing.  If  the  nation  is  invaded  by  a  foreign 
force,  the  authority  of  the  crown  is  almost  without  limits, 
the  whole  nation  is  considered  as  an  army  of  which  the  king 
is  general,  and  which  he  then  governs  by  martial  laws,  by 
occasional  judicature,  and  extemporary  decrees. 

Such,  sir,  is  the  power  of  the  king  on  particular  emer- 
gencies, and  such  power  the  nature  of  human  affairs  must, 
sometimes,  require ;  for  all  forms  of  government  are  in- 
tended for  common  good,  and  calculated  for  the  established 
condition  of  mankind,  but  must  be  suspended  when  they 
can  only  obstruct  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  con- 
trived, and  must  vary  with  the  circumstances  to  which  they 
were  adapted.  To  expect  that  the  people  shall  be  con- 
sulted in  questions  on  which  their  happiness  depends,  sup- 
poses there  is  an  opportunity  of  consulting  them  without 
hazarding  their  lives,  their  freedom,  or  their  possessions,  by 
the  forms  of  deliberation. 

The  necessity  of  extending  the  prerogative  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  power,  is,  T  hope,  at  a  very  great  distance  from 
us ;  but  if  the  danger  of  the  exportation  of  victuals  be  so 
urgent  as  some  gentlemen  have  represented  it,  and  so  for- 
midable as  it  appears  to  the  whole  nation,  it  is  surely  re- 
quisite that  the  latent  powers  of  the  crown  should  be  called 
forth  for  our  protection,  that  plenty  be  secured  within  the 
nation,  by  barring  up  our  ports,  and  the  people  hindered 
from  betraying  themselves  to  their  enemies,  and  squander- 
ing those  blessings  which  the  fertility  of  our  soil  has  be- 
stowed upon  them. 
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Sir  Robert  Walpolb  replied  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — Sir,  it  is  so  unnsaal  among  the  gentlemen  who  have 
opposed  my  opinion  to  recommend  an  exertion  of  the  regal 
authority,  or  willingly  to  intrust  any  power  to  the  admi- 
nistration, that,  though  they  have  on  this  occasion  ex- 
pressed their  sentiments  without  any  ambiguity  of  language, 
or  perplexity  of  ideas,  I  am  in  doubt  whether  I  do  not 
mistake  their  meaning,  and  cannot,  without  hesitation  and 
uncertainty,  propose  the  motion  to  which  all  their  argu- 
ments seem  necessarily  to  conduct  me;  arguments  of  which 
I  do  not  deny  the  force,  and  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
invalidate  by  slight  objections,  when  I  am  convinced,  in 
general,  of  their  reasonableness  and  truth. 

The  necessity  of  that  despatch  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  recommend,  is  not  only  universally  admitted,  but  af- 
firmed to  be  so  pressing,  that  it  cannot  wait  for  the  solem- 
nity of  debates,  or  the  common  forms  of  passing  laws. 
The  danger  which  is  every  moment  increasing,  requires, 
in  the  opinion  of  these  gentlemen,  to  be  obviated  by  extra- 
ordinary measures,  and  that  pernicious  commerce,  which 
threatens  the  distress  of  the  community,  is  to  be  restrained 
by  an  immediate  act  of  the  prerogative. 

If  this  be  the  opinion  of  the  house,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  lay  it  before  his  majesty,  by  a  regular  address,  that  the 
nation  may  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  such  extraor- 
dinary precautions,  and  that  the  embargo  may  be  imposed, 
at  once,  with  the  expedition  peculiar  to  despotick  power, 
and  the  authority  which  can  be  conferred  only  by  senatorial 
sanctions. 

Whether  this  is  the  intention  of  the  members,  from 
whose  declarations  I  have  deduced  it,  can  only  be  disco- 
vered by  themselves,  who,  if  they  have  any  other  scheme 
in  view,  must  explain  it  in  clearer  terms,  that  the  house  may 
deliberate  upon  it,  and  reject  or  adopt  it,  according  to  its 
conformity  to  the  laws  of  our  country,  and  to  the  present 
state  of  our  affairs. 

Mr.  PuLTENEY  spoke  thus : — Sir,  whatever  may  be  the 
meaning  of  other  gentlemen,  who  must  undoubtedly  be  left 
at  full  liberty  to  explain  their  own  expressions^  I  will  freely 
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declare,  that  I  am  sufficiently  understood  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  no  remedy 
can  be  applied  to  the  present  distemper  of  the  nation,  a  dis- 
temper by  which  it  Is  hourly  pining  away,  by  which  its  vi- 
tals are  impaired,  and  the  necessary  nourishment  withdrawn 
from  it,  that  will  operate  with  sufficient  efficacy  and  speed, 
except  an  embargo  be  imposed  by  the  prerogative. 

That  this  opinion,  if  received  by  the  house,  must  be  the 
subject  of  an  address,  is  in  itself  manifest,  and  the  reason 
for  which  an  embargo  is  required,  proves  that  an  address 
ought  not  to  be  delayed. 

I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  remarking,  how  plainly 
it  must  now  appear  that  many  of  us  have  been  unjustly, 
charged  with  obstructing  the  progress  of  the  bill  for  perni- 
cious purposes,  with  views  of  raising  discontents  in  the  na- 
tion, of  exposing  the  administration  to  publick  hatred,  of 
obstructing  the  measures  of  the  government,  or  hindering 
the  success  of  the  war,  when  we  have  receded  from  our 
general  principles,  and  suspended  the  influence  of  our 
established  maxims,  for  the  sake  of  facilitating  an  expe- 
dient which  may  promote  the  general  advantage,  by  re- 
commending his  majesty  to  the  affections  of  his  people. 

Mr.  Pelham  here  replied,  to  this  effect: — Sir,  I  am  far 
from  blaming  any  gentleman  for  asserting,  on  all  occasions, 
the  integrity  of  his  designs,  or  displaying  the  reasonable- 
ness of  his  conduct ;  and  of  what  I  do  not  disapprove  I 
shall  not  decline  the  imitation. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  in  the  heat  of  opposition,  while  each 
man  is  convinced  of  his  own  honesty,  and  strongly  per- 
suaded of  the  truth  of  his  own  positions,  to  hear  each  party 
accused  by  the  other  of  designs  detrimental  to  the  publick 
interest,  of  protracting  debates  by  artful  delays,  of  strug- 
gling against  their  own  conviction,  and  of  obscuring  known 
truth  by  objections  which  discover  themselves  to  be  without 
force. 

These  accusations,  which  are  on  both  sides  frequent,  are, 
I  hope,  on  both  sides  generally  false ;  at  least,  it  must  appear 
on  this  occasion,  that  those  who  press  the  bill  had  no  views 
of  strengthening  their  party  by  a  victory,  of  wearying  their 
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opponents  by  obstinacy,  or  of  promoting  any  private  pur- 
poses by  a  new  law ;  since  an  expedient,  by  which  time 
may  be  gained,  and  the  avowed  end  of  hastening  this  ne- 
cessary bill  secured,  is  no  sooner  proposed  on  one  part, 
than  received  on  the  other. 

At  the  close  of  the  debate,  a  form  of  an  address  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Clutterbuck ;  which,  being  approved  by 
the  house,  was  presented  to  his  majesty :  and  an  embargo 
was  laid  on  all  provisions  accordingly. 

On  the  17th  day  of  sitting  the  house  proceeded  on  the  bill 
for  preventing  exportation ;  and  ordered  an  account  of 
the  corn  which  had  been  exported  for  six  years  last  past 
to  be  laid  before  the  committee. 

The  house  also  addressed  his  majesty  to  take  off  the  em- 
bargo on  ships  laden  with  fish  or  rice,  which  his  majesty 
had  before  ordered  to  be  done. 

On  the  21st  the  corn  bill  was  again  the  subject  of  deli- 
beration, and  some  amendments  were  offered  by  Mr. 
Sandys,  containing  not  only  exceptions  of  rice  and  fish, 
which  had  been  before  admitted,  but  likewise  of  butter, 
as  a  perishable  commodity,  which,  if  it  were  not  allowed 
to  be  exported,  would  corrupt  and  become  useless  in  a 
short  time. 

He  proposed,  likewise,  that  the  two  islands  of  Jersey  and 
.   Guernsey  might  continue  to  be  supplied,  with  certain 
restrictions,  from  the  port  of  Southampton. 

It  was  proposed,  likewise,  in  favour  of  some  other  colonies, 
that  they  might  receive  provisions  from  Britain,  lest 
there  should  be  a  necessity  for  the  inhabitants  of  those 
provinces  to  abandon  their  settlements. 

The  penalties  of  this  law,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  be  recovered  and  applied,  were  likewise  settled 
on  this  day. 
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NOVEMBER  26, 1740. 

The  consideration  of  the  corn  bill  was  resumed ;  and  it 
was  particularly  debated  from  what  time  it  should 
commence,  which  some  of  the  members  were  inclined 
to  fix  on  the  9th  day  of  the  session,  on  which  occasion 
Mr.  Campbell  spoke  as  follows : 

Sir,  that  the  laws  may  be  observed  by  the  nation  with- 
out daily  violence  and  perpetual  compulsion,  that  our 
djBterminations  may  be  received  with  reverence,  and  the 
regulations  which  we  establish  confirmed  by  the  concur- 
rence of  our  constituents,  it  is  necessary  that  we  endea- 
vour to  preserve  their  esteem,  and  convince  them  that  the 
publick  prosperity  may  be  safely  trusted  in  our  hands. 

This  confidence  is  to  be  gained  as  well  in  high  stations, 
as  in  lower  conditions,  by  large  assemblies,  as  by  indi- 
viduals, only  by  a  constant  practice  of  justice,  and  fre- 
quent exertion  of  superiour  wisdom.  When  any  man  finds 
his  friend  oppressive  and  malicious,  he  naturally  withdraws 
his  afiections  from  him ;  when  he  observes  him  advancing 
absurd  opinions,  and  adhering  to  them  with  obstinacy  in- 
capable of  conviction,  he  falls  unavoidably  into  a  distrust 
of  his  understanding,  and  no  longer  pays  any  deference  to 
his  advice,  or  considers  his  conduct  as  worthy  of  imitation. 

In  the  same  manner,  sir,  if  the  legislative  powers  shall, 
in  making  laws,  discover  that  they  regard  any  motives 
before  the  advantage  of  their  country,  or  that  they  pursue 
the  publick  good  by  measures  inadequate  and  ill-concerted, 
what  can  be  expected  from  the  people,  but  that  they  should 
set  up  their  own  judgment  in  opposition  to  that  of  their 
governours,  make  themselves  the  arbiters  in  all  doubtful 
questions,  and  obey  or  disregard  the  laws  at  diseretion  ? 

If  this  danger  may  arise  from  laws  injudiciously  drawn 
up,  it  may  surely  be  apprehended  from  a  compliance  with 
this  proposal ;  a  proposal  that  the  operation  of  the  law 
should  commence  eleven  days  before  the  law  itself  is  in 
being. 
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I  have,  hitberto,  sir,  regarded  it  as  a  principle  equally 
true  in  politicks  as  in  philosophy,  that  nothing  can  act 
when  it  does  not  exist ;  and  I  did  not  suspect  that  a  posi- 
tion so  evident  would  ever  stand  in  need  of  a  proof  or 
illustration. 

We  live,  indeed,  in  an  age  of  paradoxes,  and  have 
beard  several  notions  seriously  defended,  of  which  some 
would,  not  many  years  ago,  have  condemned  their  abetter 
to  a  prison  or  a  madhouse,  and  would  have  been  beard  by 
the  wisest  of  our  ancestors  with  laughter  or  detestation ; 
but  I  did  not  expect  that  the  most  hardy  innovator  would 
have  shocked  my  understanding  with  a  position  like  this, 
or  have  asserted  that  a  law  may  operate  before  it  is  made, 
or  before  it  is  projected. 

That  where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no  transgression,  is 
a  maxim  not  only  established  by  universal  consent,  but  in 
itself  evident  and  undeniable ;  and  it  is,  sir,  surely  no  less 
certain,  that  where  there  is  no  transgression  there  can  be 
no  punishment. 

If  a  man  may  be  punished,  sir,  by  a  law  made  after  the 
fact,  how  can  any  man  conclude  himself  secure  from  the 
jail  or  the  gibbet  ?  A  man  may  easily  find  means  of  being 
certain  that  he  has  offended  no  law  in  being,  but  that  will 
afford  no  great  satisfaction  to  a  mind  naturally  timorous ; 
since  a  law  hereafter  to  be  made,  may,  if  this  motion  be 
supposed  reasonable,  take  cognizance  of  his  actions,  and 
how  he  can  know  whether  he  has  been  equally  scrupulous 
to  observe  the  future  statutes  of  future  senates,  he  will 
find  it  very  difiicult  to  determine. 

Mr.  Pelh  AM  rose,  and  spoke  thus : — Sir,  notwithstand- 
ing the  absurdity  which  the  honourable  gentleman  imagines 
himself  to  have  discovered  in  this  proposal,  and  which  he 
must  be  confessed  to  have  placed  in  a  very  strong  light,  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  it  may,  with  very  little  consideration, 
be  reconciled  to  reason  and  to  justice,  and  that  the  wit  and 
satire  that  havsr^een  so  liberally  employed,  will  appear  to 
have  been  lost  in  the  air,  without  use  and  without  injury. 

The  operation  of  the  law  may,  very  properly,  commence 
Ami  the  day  on  which  tbe  embargo  was  laid  by  bis  ma- 
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jesty's  proclamation,  which  sorely  was  not  issued  to  no 
purpose,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  disobeyed  without 
punishment. 

Sir  John  Barnard  spoke  next,  to  this  effect : — Sir,  I 
cannot  but  be  somewhat  surprised,  that  a  gentleman  so 
long  conversant  in  national  affairs,  should  not  yet  have 
heard  or  known  the  difference  between  a  proclamation  and 
a  penal  law. 

By  a  proclamation,  his  majesty  may  prevent,  in  some 
cases,  what  he  cannot  punish ;  he  may  hinder  the  exporta- 
tion of  our  corn  by  ordering  ships  to  be  stationed  at  thel 
entrance  of  our  harbours ;  but  if  any  should  escape  with 
prohibited  cargoes,  he  can  inflict  no  penalties  upon  them 
at  their  return. 

To  enforce  this  prohibition  by  the  sanction  of  punish- 
ments is  the  intention  of  the  present  bill,  but  a  procla- 
mation can  make  nothing  criminal,  and  it  is  unjust  and 
absurd  to  punish  an  action  which  was  legal  when  it  was 
done. 

The  law  ought,  sir,  in  my  opinion,  not  to  commence 
till  time  is  allowed  for  dispersing  it  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  this  island ;  for  as  it  is  unreasonable  to  punish  with- 
out law,  it  is  not  more  equitable  to  punish  by  a  law, 
of  which,  they  who  have  unhappily  broken  it,  could  have 
no  intelligence. 

A  future  day  was  agreed  to. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  DEC.  2,  1740. 

DEBATE  RELATING  TO  A  SEDITIOUS  PAPER  OF  THE  SAME 
KIND  WITH  THE  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  EMBARGO  ON 
PROVISIONS.. 

Lord  Thomson  took  notice  of  a  paper  which  he  had  in 
his  hand,  and  said  he  received  it  at  the  door,  where  it 
was  given  to  the  members  as  they  came  in,  and,  com« 
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plaining  of  it  as  an  indignity  offered  to  the  house,  de- 
sired that  it  might  be  read.  Which  being  done,  he  rose 
up,  and  spoke  in  substance  as  follows : 

Sir,  the  crime  of  exasperating  the  people  against  theif 
governours,  of  raising  discontent,  and  exciting  murmurs 
in  a  time  of  general  danger,  and  of  attempting  to  re- 
present wise  and  salutary  measures,  which  have  received 
the  approbation  of  the  whole  legislature,  as  mean  artifices, 
contrived  only  to  raise  the  fortunes  of  some  favourites  of 
the  minister,  and  aggrandize  the  officers  of  state,  by  the 
miseries  of  the  people,  is  a  crime  too  enormous  to  require 
or  admit  any  aggravation  from  rhetorick,  and  too  danger- 
ous to  hope  for  any  excuse  from  candour  and  lenity. 

To  read  or  hear  this  paper  is  sufficient  for  a  full  convic- 
tion of  its  pernicious  tendency,  and  of  the  malice  of  its^ 
author;  a  charge  not  fixed  upon  particular  expressions 
capable  of  a  doubtful  meaning,  and  which  heat  or  inadver- 
tency might  casually  have  produced*  but  supported  by  the 
general  design  of  the  whole  paper,  and  the  continued 
tenour  of  the  argument,  which  is  evidently  intended  to 
show,  that  an  act  of  government,  which  cannot  but  appear 
necessary  and  seasonable  in  the  present  state  of  our 
affairs,  an  act  ratified  by  the  concurrence  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  legislature,  is  nothing  but  a  scheme  of  ava- 
rice to  grow  rich  by  oppression. 

Nor  is  this  scandalous  libel  written  with  more  confi- 
dence and  insolence  than  it  is  dispersed.  Not  content, 
sir,  with  vilifying  the  proceedings  of  the  state,  the  author 
has  industriously  published  his  calumny  at  our  door :  the 
time  has  been  when  defamation  skulked  in  secret,  and 
calumnies  against  the  government  were  dispersed  by 
whispers  or  private  communication;  but  this  writer  adds 
insults  to  his  injuries,  and  at  once  reproaches  and  defies 
us. 

I  beg  leave  to  move,  therefore,  that  the  house  do  cen« 
sure  this  paper  as  ''  a  malicious  and  scandalous  libel,  highly 
and  injuriously  reflecting  upon  a  just  and  wise  act  of  his 
majesty's  government,  and  also  upon  the  proceedings  of 
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both  houses  of  senate ;  and  tending  to  create  jealousies  in 
the  minds  of  the  people."  I  also  move,  ''  that  the  author 
may  be  ordered  to  attend,  to  be  examined  at  our  bar." 

[This  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  house.  The 
doorkeeper  was  called  in,  and,  being  shown  the  paper, 
was  asked  from  whom  he  received  it  ?  who  answered,  that 
he  believed  the  person  who  delivered  it  to  him,  was  then 
detained  in  one  of  the  committee  rooms,  upon  which  he 
was  ordered  to  look  for,  and  fetch  him  to  the  bar.] 

Mr.  Sandys,  taking  notice  that  the  person  was  already 
in  custody,  said,  that  he  should  be  glad  to  know  by  what 
authority.  It  was  not  reasonable  to  punish  first,  and 
judge  afterwards. 

Upon  which  sir  William  Yonge  replied,  that  he  had 
caused  him  to  be  detained,  in  order  to  know  the  pleasure 
of  the  house ;  and  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  secure  so 
enormous  an  offender  from  escaping. 

Soon  after,  the  doorkeeper  brought  the  man  in,  when  he 
declared,  upon  examination,  his  name  and  his  profession, 
which  was  that  of  a  scrivener,  and  owned  with  great  open- 
ness, that  he  was  the  author  of  the  paper.  He  was  then 
asked  who  was  the  printer,  and  answered  that  he  printed 
it  himself.  Which  he  explained  afterwards,  by  saying, 
that  as  he  had  carried  it  to  the  printer's,  he  might  be  said, 
in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term,  as  applied  to  an 
author,  to  be  the  printer.  He  then  discovered  the  prin- 
ter, and  was  asked,  where  was  the  original  manuscript, 
which  he  said  he  had  destroyed,  as  he  did  any  other  use- 
less paper. 

It  having  been  observed  by  some  of  the  members,  that 
it  was  printed  in  one  of  the  daily  papers,  he  was  asked, 
who  carried  it  thither?  and  answered,  that  he  carried  it 
himself.  It  was  then  demanded,  what  he  gave  for  having 
it  inserted,  and  he  answered  that  he  gave  nothing. 

[After  many  questions,  Mr.  Henry  Archer  desired  that 
he  might  be  asked,  whether  on  the  Friday  before  he 
was  in  the  gallery ;  at  which  some  of  the  members  ex- 
pressed their  disapprobation,  and  the  man  being  ordered 
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to  withdraw,  the  following  debate  ensued  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  the  question.] 

Mr.  Sandys  spoke  first,  in  substance  as  follows: — Sir, 
those  who  are  intrusted  by  their  country  with  the  autho- 
rity of  making  laws,  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  observe  them 
with  the  utmost  circumspection,  lest  they  should  defeat 
their  own  endeavours,  and  invalidate,  by  their  example, 
their  own  decrees. 

There  is  no  part,  sir,  of  our  civil  constitution  more 
sacred,  none  that  has  been  more  revered  by  those  that 
have  trampled  upon  other  forms  of  justice,  and  wantoned 
in  oppression  without  restraint,  than  that  privilege  by 
which  every  Briton  is  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  ac- 
cusing himself,  and  by  which  he  is  entitled  to  refuse  an  an- 
swer to  any  question  which  may  be  asked,  with  a  view  to 
draw  from  him  a  confession  of  an  offence  which  cannot  be 
proved. 

Whether  this  great  privilege,  sir,  is  not  violated ; 
whether  the  unalienable  right  of  a  free  subject  is  not 
infringed,  by  the  question  put  to  the  person  at  our  bar, 
the  house  must  decide.  The  punishment  to  which  in- 
truders are  subject  by  the  orders  of  this  house,  proves 
that  his  presence  in  the  house  is  considered  as  a  crime,  of 
which,  as  we  have  no  proof  of  it,  a  confession  ought  not 
to  be  extorted  by  an  artful  and  insidious  question,  of 
which  he  may  not  discover  the  intention  or  the  conse- 
quence. Such  treatment,  sir,  is  rather  to  be  expected  by 
slaves  in  the  inquisition  of  Spain,  than  a  Briton  at  the  bar 
of  this  house ;  a  house  instituted  to  preserve  liberty,  and 
to  restrain  injustice  and  oppression. 

Mr.  Campbell  spoke  next,  to  this  effect: — Sir,  lean- 
not  but  concur  with  the  opinion  of  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, that,  in  requiring  an  answer  to  this  question,  we 
shall  expose  a  man  to  a  punishment  against  whom  we 
have  no  evidence,  but  what  is  extorted  from  himself;  and, 
consequently,  no  knowledge  of  his  crime  upon  which  we 
can  proceed  to  inflict  censures  or  penalties,  without  the 
manifest  infraction  of  our  constitution. 
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•  It  cannot  be  imagined,  sir,  that  he  intends  to  confess 
himself  guilty  of  a  crime  of  which  no  proof  has  been 
brought,  or  that  he  will  voluntarily  subject  himself  to 
punishments.  It  must,  therefore,  follow,  that  he  is  en- 
trapped in  his  examination,  by  an  artifice,  which,  I  hope, 
will  never  find  any  countenance  in  this  house. 

Mr.  WiNNiNGTON  answered  to  the  following  purpose : 
— Sir,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  honourable  gentlemen, 
having  not  lately  looked  into  the  orders  of  the  house,  may 
mistake  the  tendency  of  the  question ;  I,  therefore,  move 
that  the  order  may  be  read. 

[The  order  being  read  by  the  clerk,  he  proceeded.] 

It  is  evident,  sir,  that  by  the  order  now  read,  the  seijeant 
at  arms  attending  on  this  house,  may  take  into  custody  all 
strangers  that  shall  be  found  in  the  house  or  gallery  while 
we  are  assembled ;  and  that  this  order  is  not  always  put 
in  practice,  must  be  attributed  to  the  lenity  of  the  house. 
But  that  this  order  extends  to  past  offences,  and  subjects 
any  man  to  imprisonment  for  having  been  present  in  some 
former  day,  cannot  be  conceived.  For  how  far  may  such 
a  retrospect  be  extended  1  or  at  what  time,  after  having 
intruded  into  the  house,  can  any  man  presume  to  consider 
himself  as  exempt  from  the  danger  of  imprisonment  ? 

Our  order,  sir,  only  decrees  present  punishment  for 
present  offences,  and,  therefore,  the  question  asked  by 
the  honourable  gentleman,  may  be  insisted  on  without 
scruple,  and  answered  without  hazard.  Let  then  the 
honourable  gentlemen  reserve  their  laudable  zeal  for  our 
constitution  till  it  shall  be  invaded  by  more  important 
occasions. 

Mr.  Sandys  replied : — Sir,  what  victory  the  honourable 
gentleman  imagines  himself  to  have  gained,  or  whence 
proceeds  all  his  wantonness  of  exultation,  I  am  not  able  to 
discover.  The  question  only  relates  to  the  interpretation 
of  one  of  our  own  orders,  and  is,  therefore,  not  of  the 
highest  importance ;  nor  can  his  success,  in  so  trivial  a 
debate,  entitle  him  to  great  applause  from  others,  or  pro^ 
duce,  in  a  person  of  his  abilities,  any  uncoihmon  satisfac- 
tion to  himself. 
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Buty  whatever  may  be  the  pleasure  of  the  victory,  it 
must,  at  least,  be  gained  before  it  can  be  celebrated  ; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  evident,  that  he  has  yet  any  reason 
to  assure  himself  of  conquest. 

His  interpretation,  sir,  of  the  order,  which  he  has  so 
confidently  laid  before  the  house,  seems  to  me  to  have 
no  foundation  in  reason  or  justice ;  for  if  it  be  an  offence 
against  the  bouse  to  be  present  at  our  consultations,  and 
that  offence  be  justly  punishable,  why  should  any  man  be 
exempt  from  a  just  censure  by  an  accidental  escape  ?  or 
what  makes  the  difierence  between  this  crime  and  any 
other,  that  this  alone  must  be  immediately  punished,  or 
immediately  obliterated,  and  that  a  lucky  flight  is  equiva* 
lent  to  innocence  ? 

It  is  surely,  sir,  more  rational  to  believe,  that  the  house 
may  punish  any  breach  of  its  orders  at  a  distant  time,  that 
if  our  censure  is  once  eluded,  it  may  be  afterwards  en* 
forced ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  question  put  to  the  per* 
son  at  the  bar  ought  not  to  be  asked,  because  it  cannot 
safely  be  answered. 

Mr.  PuLTENEY  spoke  next,  in  words  to  this  effect: — Sir, 
I  cannot  but  conceive  that  our  order  may  extend  its  in- 
fluence beyond  the  present  moment,  and  that  intrusions 
may  be  punished  by  the  house  on  another  day  than  that  on 
which  they  were  committed. 

I .  am  so  far,  sir,  from  being  of  opinion,  that,  to  make 
the  execution  of  this  order  valid,  the  house  must  sit,  with- 
out interruption,  from  the  time  of  the  offence  to  that  of 
the  punishment,  that  if  the  gentlemen  in  the  gallery  were 
to  be  taken  into  custodv,  I  should  advise  the  serjeant  to 
wait  till  the  house  should  break  up,  and  seize  them  as 
they  should  come  out 

Sir  William  Yonge  spoke  next,  in  the  mannerfollow- 
ing: — Sir,  if  any  such  punishment  were  now  intended,  I 
should  advise  the  gentlemen  in  the  gallery  to  retire,  in- 
deed, but  not  to  hide  themselves  like  felons,  or  men  pro- 
scribed by  proclamation ;  for  as  the  power  of  seizing  any 
man  in  the  bouse  is  sufficient  to  secure  us  from  intrusion, 
there  is  no  reasonto  extend  it  farther;  and  penalties  are 
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Dot,  without  reason,  to  be  inflicted,  neither  has  the  house 
ever  coveted  the  power  of  oppressing ;  and  what  else  is 
unnecessary  punishment  ? 

If,  therefore,  an  intruder  is  not  seized  in  the  act  of  in- 
trusion, he  cannot  legally  be  imprisoned  for  it.  And  any 
of  the  strangers,  who  now  hear  this  debate,  may  retire  to  a 
very  small  distance  from  the  house,  and  set  the  serjeant  at 
arms  at  defiance. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  then  spoke  to  this  effect: — 
Sir,  whether  the  question  be  yoper  or  not,  it  seems  very 
unnecessary  to  debate  ;  because,  however  it  be  answered, 
it  cannot  be  of  great  importance  :  the  man  has  already 
confessed  himself  the  author  of  the  libel,  and  may,  there- 
fore, be  punished  without  farther  examination. 

That  he  is  the  real  author,  sir,  I  am  not,  indeed,  con- 
vinced by  his  assertion,  with  whatever  confidence  it  was 
made ;  for  so  far  as  his  appearance  enables  me  to  judge 
of  his  education  and  sphere  of  life,  it  is  not  probable  that 
he  should  be  much  versed  in  political  inquiries,  or  that 
he  should  engage  in  the  discussion  of  questions  like 
this. 

There  appears,  sir,  in  the  paper  before  us,  a  more  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  facts,  a  more  accurate  attention  to 
commerce,  more  artful  reasoning,  and  a  more  elevated 
style,  than  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  from  this  man,  whom, 
without  pretending  to  determine  the  limits  of  his  capacity, 
or  the  compass  of  his  knowledge,  I  am,  for  my  part,  in- 
clined to  look  upon  as  an  agent  to  some  other  person  of 
higher  station,  and  greater  accomplishments. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  sir,  for  gentlemen  to  exercise  their 
abilities,  and  employ  their  pens,  upon  political  questions, 
and  when  they  have  produced  any  thing,  which  their  com- 
plaisance for  themselves  equally  hinders  them  from  own- 
ing and  suppressing,  they  are  known  to  procure  some  per- 
son of  inferiour  rank,  to  take  upon  him,  in  publick,  the 
character  of  the  author,  and  to  stand  the  danger  of  the 
prosecution,  contenting  themselves  with  the  applause  and 
admiration  of  their  chosen  friends,  whom  they  trust  with 
the  important  secret,  and  with  whom  they  sit  and  laug^h  at 
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the  coDJectufes  of  the  publick,  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
ministry. 

This,  sir,  is  a  frequent  practice,  not  only  with  those  who 
have  no  other  employment,  but,  as  I  have  sufficient  reasons 
to  believe,  among  some  gentlemen  who  have  seats  in  this 
house ;  gentlemen,  whose  abilities  and  knowledge  qualify 
them  to  serve  the  publick  in  characters  much  superiour  to 
that  of  lampooners  of  the  government. 

Mr.  PuLTENEY  answered  in  terms  to  the  following 
purpose : — Sir,  whether  the  man  who  confessed  himself 
the  author  of  the  paper,  has  accused  himself  of  what  he 
did  not  commit,  or  has  ingenuously  and  openly  discovered 
the  truth,  it  is  beyond  my  penetration  absolutely  to  de- 
cide ;  the  frankness  and  unconcern  with  which  he  made 
the  deckuration,  gave  it,  at  least,  the  appearance  of  truth, 
nor  do  I  discover  any  reason  for  doubting  his  sincerity. 
Is  there  any  improbability  in  the  nature  of  the  fact,  that 
should  incline  us  to  suspect  his  veracity  ?  Is  there  any 
apparent  advantage  to  be  gained  by  assuming  a  false  cha- 
racter ?  Neither  of  those  circumstances  can  be  produced 
against  him,  and  an  assertion  is  to  be  admitted  for  its  own 
sake,  when  there  is  nothing  to  invalidate  it. 

But  the  honourable  gentleman,  sir,  appears  to  have  a 
very  particular  reason  for  his  doubts ;  a  reason,  which 
will,  I  hope,  have  no  weight  with  any  but  himself.  By 
denying  the  paper  to  this  man,  he  gives  room  for  conjec- 
ture and  suspicion  to  range  far  and  wide,  and  wanton  with 
i^hatever  characters  he  shall  think  proper  subjects  for  his 
amusement.  An  author  is  now  to  be  sought,  and  many 
divesting  arguments  may  be  brought  by  the  dullest  in- 
<]uirer  for  fixing  it  upon  one  man,  9r  denying  it  to  another. 

The  I  honourable  gentleman,  sir,  has  given  us  a  bold 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  wit,  by  insinuating  that  it  is  the 
production  of  some  one  of  the  members  of  this  house  ;  a 
conjecture  of  which  I  am  not  able  to  find  the  foundation, 
and  therefore  imagine,  that  raillery  rather  than  argument 
was  iatended.  But  let  the  honourable  gentleman  re- 
collect, that  the  chief  excellence  of  raillery  is  politeness, 
to  which  he  has  surely  paid  little  regard,  in  supposing  that 
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what  has  been  unanimously  condemned  as  a  libel/ has  one 
of  those  who  censured  it  for  its  author. 

If  I  am  particularly  hinted  at  in  this  sagacious  conjec- 
ture, I  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring  that  I  am  equally 
ignorant  of  the  whole  affair  with  any  other  gentleman  in 
this  house ;  that  I  never  saw  the  paper  till  it  was  delivered 
to  me  at  the  door,  nor  the  author  till  he  appeared  at  the 
bar.  Having  thus  cleared  myself,  sir,  from  this  aspersion, 
I  declare  it  as  my  opinion,  that  every  gentleman  in  the 
house  can  safely  purge  himself  in  the  same  manner ;  for  I 
cannot  conceive  that  any  of  them  can  have  written  a  libel 
like  this.  There  are,  indeed,  some  passages  which  would 
not  disgrace  the  greatest  abilities,  and  some  maxims  true 
ilk  themselves,  though  perhaps  fallaciously  applied,  and  at 
least  such  an  appearance  of  reasoning  and  knowledge,  as 
sets  the  writer  far  above  the  level  of  the  contemptible 
scribblers  of  the  ministerial  vindications :  a  herd  of  wretches 
whom  neither  information  can  enlighten;  nor  affluence 
elevate;  low  drudges  of  scurrility,  whose  scandal  is 
harmless  for  want  of  wit,  and  whose  opposition  is  only 
troublesome  from  the  pertinaciousness  of  stupidity. 

Why  such  immense  sums  are  distributed  amongst  these 
reptiles,  it  is  scarce  possible  not  to  inquire  ;  for  it  cannot 
be  imagined  that  those  who  pay  them  expect  any  support 
from  their  abilities.  If  their  patrons  would  read  their 
writings,  their  salaries  would  quickly  be  withdrawn ;  for 
a  few  pages  would  convince  them,  that  they  can  neither 
attack  nor  defend,  neither  raise  any  man*s  reputation  by 
their  panegyrick,  nor  destroy  it  by  their  defamation. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  then  spoke  in  the  following 
manner : — I  hope  it  is.^not  expected,  that  the  heat  with 
which  one  class  of  our  political  writers  have  been  attacked 
by  the  honourable  gentleman,  should  engage  me  to  under- 
take their  defence  with  the  same  earnestness.  I  have 
neither  interest  enough  in  the  question  to  awaken  my 
passions,  nor  curiosity  or  leisure  sufficient  for  such  aa 
examination  of  the  writings  on  each  side,  as  is  necessary, 
before  the  superiority  of  any  author  above  his  brethren 
cstn  be  justly  asserted. 
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It  is  no  part,  sir,  of  my  employmeDt  or  amusement  to 
coihpare  their  arguments,  or  to  balance  their  abilities ;  nor 
do  I  often  read  the  papers  of  either  party,  except  when  I 
am  informed  by  some  that  have  more  inclination  to  such 
studies  than  myself,  that  they  have  risen  by  some  accident 
above  their  common  level. 

Yet  that  I  may  not  appear  entirely  to  desert  the  ques- 
tion, I  cannot  forbear  to  say,  that  I  have  never,  from  these 
accidental  inspections  of  their  performances,  discovered 
any  reason  to  exalt  the  authors  who  write  against  the 
administration,  to  a  higher  degree  of  reputation  than  their 
opponents.  That  any  of  them  deserve  loud  applauses,  I 
cannot  assert,  and  am  afraid  that  all,  which  deserves  to  be 
preserved  of  the  writings  on  either  side,  may  be  contracted 
to  a  very  few  volumes. 

The  writers  for  the  opposition  appear  to  me  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  the  echoes  of  their  predecessors,  or,  what  is 
still  more  despicable,  of  themselves,  and  to  have  produced 
nothing  in  the  last  seven  years,  which  had  not  been  said 
seven  years  before. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  by  some  gentlemen  of  each 
class  to  speak  contemptuously  of  their  advocates,  nor  shall 
I  think  my  own  opinion  less  just  for  such  a  censure ;  for 
the  reputation  of  controversial  writers  arises,  generally, 
from  the  prepossession  of  their  readers  in  favour  of  the 
opinions  which  they  endeavour  to  defend.  Men  easily 
admit  the  force  of  an  argument,  which  tends  to  support 
notions,  that  it  is  their  interest  to  diffuse,  and  readily  find 
wit  and  spirit  in  a  satire  pointed  at  characters  which  they 
desire  to  depress  :  but  to  the  opposite  party,  and  even  to 
themselves,  when  their  passions  have  subsided,  and  their 
interest  is  disunited  from  the  question,  those  arguments 
appear  only  loud  assertions,  or  empty  sophistry ;  and  that 
which  was  clamorously  praised,  discovers  itself  to  be  only 
impudence  or  low  conceits  ;  the  spirit  evaporates,  and  the 
malignity  only  remains. 

If  we  consider,  sir,  what  opposition  of  character  is 
necessary  to  constitute  a  political  writer,  it  will  not  be 
wondered  that  so  few  excel  in  that  undertaking.     He 
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that  will  write  well  in  politicks,  must  at  the  same  time  have 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  question,  and  time  to  digest 
his  thoughts  into  method,  and  polish  his  style  into  ele- 
gance; which  is  little  less  than  to  say,  he  must  be  at 
once  a  man  of  business,  and  a  man  of  leisure ;  for  political 
transactions  are  not  easily  understood,  but  by  those  who 
are  engaged  in  them,  and  the  art  of  writing  is  not  attain- 
able without  long  practice,  and  sedentary  application. 

Thus  it  happens  that  political  writings  are  generally 
defective :  for  they  are  drawn  up  by  men  unacquainted 
with  publick  business,  and  who  can,  therefore,  only  amuse 
their  readers  with  fallacious  recitals,  specious  sophistries, 
or  an  agreeable  style ;  or  they  are  the  hasty  productions 
of  busy  negotiators,  who,  though  they  cannot  but  excel 
the  other  class  of  writers  in  that  which  is  of  most  import- 
ance, the  knowledge  of  their  subject,  are  yet  rarely  at 
leisure  to  display  that  knowledge  to  advantage,  or  add 
grace  to  solidity. 

Writers  of  the  latter  sort  appear  but  seldom,  and  most 
of  our  political  papers  are  the  amusements  of  leisure,  or 
the  expedients  of  want. 

Whether  the  paper  now  before  us  is  the  produce  of 
ease,  or  of  necessity,  I  shall  not  determine;  I  have 
already  offered  my  opinion,  that  the  man  who  claims  it 
is  not  the  author,  nor  do  I  discover  any  reason  for  chang- 
ing my  sentiment:  the  question  is  a  question  merely  of 
conjecture,  since  neither  I  nor  the  honourable  gentleman 
attempt  to  offer  any  demonstrative  proofs  of  our  opinion. 
If  be  has  any  to  produce  in  favour  of  his  own  notions,  let 
him  lay  them  before  you,  but  let  him  always  forbear  to 
impute  to  me  assertions  which  I  never  uttered,  and  be- 
ware of  representing  me  as  declaring  that  I  believe  this 
paper  the  composition  of  some  member  of  this  house. 

[It  was  then  debated,  whether  this  offence  should  be 
punished  by  the  authority  of  the  house,  or  referred  to  tbe 
cognizance  of  some  of  the  courts  of  judicature  in  West- 
minster hall,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Howe  spoke  as 
follows :] 

Sir,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  part  of  the  legislature,  not 
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only  to  preserve  the  whole  system  of  our  goveromeDt 
unaltered  and  unimpaired,  but  to  attend  particularly  to 
the  support  of  their  own  privileges,  privileges  not  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  our  ancestors,  but  for  wise  pur- 
poses. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  this  house  that  we,  and  we  only, 
are  the  judges  of  our  own  rights,  and  we  only,  therefore, 
can  assign  the  proper  punishment  when  they  shall  be  pre- 
sumptuously invaded. 

If  we  remit  this  offender,  who  has  attempted  to  debase 
the  house  in  the  opinion  of  the  nation,  to  any  inferiour 
court,  we  allow  that  court  to  determine,  by  the  punish- 
ment that  shall  be  inflicted,  the  importance  of  this  assem- 
bly, and  the  value  of  the  collective  character  of  this 
house. 

It  therefore  concerns  us,  in  regard  to  our  own  dignity, 
and  to  the  privileges  of  our  successours,  that  we  retain  the 
cognizance  of  this  crime  in  our  own  hands,  in  which  it  is 
placed  by  perpetual  prescription  and  the  nature  of  our 
constitution. 

[The  house  agreed  to  this,  and  the  libeller  was  sent  to 
.he  common  jail  of  Middlesex,  by  warrant  from  the 
speaker.] 

Sir  William  Yonge  then  spoke  to  this  effect : — Sir, 
I  am  pleased  with  finding  that  the  malice  and  indecency 
of  this  libel,  has  raised  in  the  house  a  just  resentment, 
and  that  the  wretch,  who,  with  a  confidence  so  steady, 
and  such  appearance  of  satisfaction  in  his  countenance, 
confesses,  or  rather  proclaims  himself  the  author,  is  treated 
as  he  deserves.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  the  same  de- 
gree of  guilt  always  requires  the  same  punishment,  and 
that  when  the  author  of  scandal  is  in  prison,  the  printer 
and  propagator  of  it  ought  not  to  be  at  liberty. 

The  printer  of  the  daily  news  is  surely  the  proper 
object  of  your  indignation,  who  inserted  this  libel  in  his 
paper,  without  the  fondness  of  an  author,  and  without  the 
temptation  of  a  bribe ;  a  bribe,  by  the  help  of  which  it  is 
usual  to  circulate  scurrility.  To  this  man  the  expense  or 
labour  of  aspersing  the  government  was  recompensed  by 
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the  pleasure,  and  he  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  omit 
any  opportunity  of  incensing  the  people,  and  exposing  at 
once  the  whole  legislature  to  censure  and  contempt. 

Those,  therefore,  that  have  concurred  in  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  author,  will  doubtless  join  with  me  in  requir- 
ing the  attendance  of  his  officious  accomplice,  and  I 
cannot  forbear  expressing  my  hopes,  that  he  will  not 
meet  with  kinder  treatment. 

It  is  far  from  being  the  first  offence  of  his  licentious 
press  ;  and  the  lenity  of  the  government,  by  which  he  has 
been  so  long  spared,  has  had  no  other  effect  upon  him, 
than  to  add  confidence  to  his  malice,  and  incite  him  to 
advance  from  one  degree  of  impudence  to  another. 

He  has  for  several  weeks  persisted  in  misrepresenting 
the  intention  of  the  embargo,  by  letters  pretended  to  be 
written  by  friends  of  the  government  who  are  injured  by 
it.  He  has  vented  his  insinuations  hitherto,  as  without 
punishment,  so,  as  it  appears,  without  fear.  It  is  time, 
therefore,  to  disturb  his  security,  and  restrain  him  from 
adding  one  calumny  to  another. 

Sir  John  Barnard  rose  up  hereupon,  and  opposed 
this  motion  in  terms  to  the  following  effect : — Sir,  the  end 
of  punishment  is  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  same 
crime,  both  in  the  offender,  and  in  those  who  may  have 
the  same  inclinations ;  and  when  that  end  is  accomplished, 
all  farther  severities  have  an  appearance  rather  of  cruelty 
than  justice. 

By  punishing  the  author  of  this  libel,  we  have,  in  my 
opinion,  sufficiently  secured  our  dignity  from  any  future 
attacks,  we  have  crushed  the  head  of  the  confederacy,  and 
prevented  the  subordinate  agents  from  exerting  their 
malice.  Printers  can  do  no  injury  without  authors ;  and 
if  no  man  shall  dare  to  write  a  libel,  it  is  not  worthy  of  our 
inquiry  how  many  may  be  inclined  to  publish  it. 

But  if  the  printer  must  necessarily  be  punished  before 
the  resentment  of  the  house  can  be  satisfied ;  if  it  shall 
not  be  thought  sufficient  to  punish  him  without  whose 
assistance  the  other  could  not  have  offended ;  let  us,  at 
least,  confine  our  animadversion  to  the  present  fault,  with;- 
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out  tracing  back  his  life  for  past  misdemeanours,  and 
charging  him  with  accumulated  wickedness ;  for  if  a  man's 
whole  life  is  to  be  the  subject  of  judicial  inquiries,  when 
he  shall  appear  at  the  bar  of  this  house,  the  most  in- 
nocent will  have  reason  to  tremble  when  they  approach  it. 

Even  with  regard,  sir,  to  the  offence  of  which  he  is  now 
accused,  somewhat  may,  perhaps,  be  said  in  extenuation 
of  his  guilt,  which  I  do  not  offer  to  gratify  any  personal 
affection  or  regard  for  him,  to  whom  I  am  equally  a 
stranger  with  any  other  gentleman  in  this  house,  but  to 
prevent  a  punishment  which  may  be  hereafter  thought 
disproportioned  to  the  crime. 

It  is,  sir,  to  be  remembered,  that  he  was  not  the  original 
printer  of  the  libel,  which  he  only  reprinted  from  a  paper, 
of  which  he  knew  that  it  was  to  be  dispersed  at  our  door, 
and  in  which  he  could  not  naturally  suspect  any  seditious 
or  dangerous  assertions  to  be  contained.  It  is,  therefore, 
probable  that  he  fell  into  the  offence  by  ignorance,  or,  at 
worst,  by  inadvertency;  and,  as  his  intention  was  not 
criminal,  he  may  properly  be  spared. 

Mr.  WiNNiNGTON  spoke,  in  answer,  to  this  effect: — 
Sir,  I  cannot  but  think  the  honourable  gentleman  betrayed, 
by  his  zeal  for  the  defence  of  this  man,  into  some  assertions 
not  to  be  supported  by  law  or  reason.  If  it  be  innocent  to 
print  a  paper  once  printed,  will  it  not  inevitably  follow, 
that  the  most  flagitious  falsehoods,  and  the  most  enor- 
mous insults  on  the  crown  itself,  the  most  seditious  in- 
vectives, and  most  dangerous  positions,  may  be  dispersed 
through  the  whole  empire,  without  any  danger  but  to  the 
original  printer  ?  And  what  reason,  sir,  can  be  assigned, 
why  that  which  is  criminal  in  one  man,  should  be  innocent 
in  another  ? 

Nor  is  this  the  only  position  which  has  been  advanced 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  our  country  ;  for  it  has  been 
asserted,  that  the  general  character  of  an  offender  is  a 
consideration  foreign  from  that  of  his  immediate  crime ; 
and  that  whatever  any  man's  past  life  has  been,  he  is  only 
to  be  judged  according  to  the  evidence  for  the  offence 
which  is  then  the  subject  of  examination. 
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How  much  this  opinion  is  consistent  with  the  practice 
of  our  courts,  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  their  methods  of 
proceeding  will  readily  discover.  Is  any  villain  there 
convicted  but  by  the  influence  of  his  character?  And  is 
not  the  chief  question  at  a  trial  the  past  conduct  of  the 
person  at  the  bar  ? 

Sir  John  Barnard  rose  here,  and  spoke  thus: — Sir, 
I  rise  up  only  to  answer  a  question,  which  is,  whether 
properly  or  not,  put  to  me,  and  hope  the  irregularity  will 
not  be  imputed  to  me,  by  the  house,  but  to  the  occasion 
which  produces  it. 

I  am  asked,  whether  it  is  not  the  chief  question  at  the 
bar  of  our  courts  of  justice,  what  is  the  character  of  the 
prisoner  ?  and  cannot  but  feel  some  amazement  that  any 
man  should  be  so  ignorant  of  common  proceedings)  and  so 
much  unacquainted  with  the  execution  of  our  laws,  as  to 
have  admitted  a  notion  so  chimerical. 

The  character  of  the  prisoner  is  never  examined,  except 
when  it  is  pleaded  by  himself,  and  witnesses  are  produced 
to  offer  testimony  in  his  favour ;  that  plea,  like  all  others, 
is  then  to  be  examined,  and  is  sometimes  confuted  by 
contrary  evidence.  But  the  character  of  a  criminal^ 
though  it  may  be  urged  by  himself  as  a  proof  of  his  in- 
nocence, is  never  to  be  mentioned  by  his  prosecutor  as  an 
aggravation  or  proof  of  his  guilt.  It  is  not  required  by 
the  law,  that  the  general  character  of  a  criminal,  but  that 
the  particular  evidence  of  the  crime  with  which  he  standi 
charged,  should  be  examined ;  nor  is  his  character  ever 
mentioned  but  by  his  own  choice. 
.  Sir  William  Yonge  spoke  next,  to  the  effect  follow- 
ing:— Sir,  to  prove  the  malignity  of  the  intention  with 
which  this  libel  was  inserted  in  the  daily  paper,  it  cannot 
be  improper  to  observe,  that  the  embargo  has  been  for 
many  days  past  the  favourite  topic  of  this  printer,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  was  not  by  accident  that  he  admitted  so 
zealous  an  advocate  for  his  opinions  to  be  seasonably 
assisted  by  the  circulation  of  his  paper,  but  that  he,  doubt* 
less,  was  delighted  with  an  opportunity  of  dispersing  sedi- 
tion by  means  of  greater  abilities  than  his  own. 
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Nor  can  it  be  justly  pleaded,  sir,  in  his  favour,  that  he 
was  encouraged  to  publish  it  by  the  confidence  with  which 
he  saw  it  dispersed ;  for  it  was  printed  by  him  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  not  brought  hither  till  the  afternoon.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  but  conclude,  that  his  intentions  were  agreeable 
to  his  practice,  and  that  he  deserves  to  accompany  the  au- 
thor in  his  present  confinement. 

The  advocate,  Campbell,  spoke  next,  to  this  purpose : — 
Sir,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  imputed  to  me  as  disregard  of  the 
government,  or  neglect  of  the  honour  of  this  house,  that  I 
declare  myself,  on  all  occasions  like  this,  inclined  to 
lenity,  and  think  it  necessary  always  to  proceed  by  regular 
methods,  and  known  forms  of  justice,  not  by  capricious 
determinations,  and  orders  variable  at  pleasure. 

I  opposed  the  imprisonment  of  the  man  who  just  now 
appeared  at  the  bar  of  our  house,  and  am  still  more  un- 
willing to  proceed  to  severities  against  another,  who  is 
criminal  only  in  a  subordinate  degree.  The  loudest  de- 
claimers  against  these  men  cannot  have  stronger  detesta- 
tion of  falsehood  and  sedition  than  myself;  but  however 
flagrant  may  be  the  crimes,  they  may  be  punished  with 
unjustifiable  rigour,  and,  in  my  opinion,  we  have  already 
proceeded  with  severity  sufficient  to  discourage  any  other 
attempts  of  the  same  kind. 

Whether  it  will  promote  the  advantage  of  the  publick, 
and  the  efiicacy  of  our  deliberations,  to  deter  any  man 
from  the  common  practice  of  giving  us  information  by 
delivering  papers  at  our  door,  must  be  considered  by  the 
house. 

Nor  is  it  less  worthy  of  our  most  attentive  inquiry, 
whether  it  is  not  more  reasonable  to  prosecute  this  offender 
in  the  common  forms  of  justice,  than  to  punish  him  by  any 
act  of  uncontroulable,  unaccountable  authority  ?  Whether 
it  is  not  more  reasonable  to  have  him  prosecuted  before 
a  judge  unprejudiced,  and  a  disinterested  jury,  than  to 
act  at  once  as  party,  evidence,  and  judge  ?  I  have  no 
desire,  sir,  of  diminishing  the  privileges  of  this  house ; 
and  yet  less  would  I  contribute  to  establish  any  pre- 
cedents of  unlimited  power  or  arbitrary  punishments. 
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The  Attorney  General  then  spoke  to  the  follow- 
ing eflFect : — Sir,  whence  so  much  tenderness  can  arise  for 
an  offender  of  this  kind^  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover,  nor  am 
I  able  to  conceive  any  argument  that  can  be  produced  for 
exempting  from  punishment  the  printer  of  a  paper,  which 
has  been  already  determined,  by  the  vote  of  the  house,  to 
be  a  scandalous  libel,  tending  to  promote  sedition. 

It  has  been,  indeed,  agreed,  that  there  ^re  contained  in 
the  paper  some  true  positions,  and  some  passages  innocent, 
at  least,  and  perhaps  rational  and  seasonable.  But  this, 
sir,  is  nothing  more  than  to  say,  that  the  paper,  flagitious 
as  it  is,  might  have  been  swelled  to  a  greater  degree  of 
impudence  and  scurrility  ;  that  what  is  already  too  heinous 
to  be  borne,  might,  by  greater  virulence,  become  more 
enormous. 

If  no  wickedness,  sir,  is  to  be  checked  till  it  has  attained 
the  greatest  height  at  which  it  can  possibly  arrive,  our 
courts  of  criminal  judicature  may  be  shut  up  as  useless  ; 
and  if  a  few  innocent  paragraphs  will  palliate  a  libel, 
treason  may  be  written  and  dispersed  without  danger  or 
restraint ;  for  what  libel  was  ever  so  crowded  with  sedi- 
tion, that  a  few  periods  might  not  have  been  selected, 
which,  upon  this  principle,  might  have  secured  it  from 
censure. 

The  danger  of  discouraging  intelligence  from  being 
offered  at  the  door  of  our  house,  does  not  alarm  me  with 
any  apprehensions  of  disadvantage  to  the  nation;  for  I 
have  not  so  mean  an  opinion  of  the  wisdom  of  this  assem- 
bly, as  to  imagine  that  they  can  receive  any  assistance  from 
the  informations  of  their  officious  instructors,  who  ought, 
in  my  opinion,  sir,  rather  to  be  taught  by  some  senatorial 
censure  to  know  their  own  station,  than  to  be  encouraged 
to  neglect  their  proper  employments,  for  the  sake  of  direct- 
ing their  governours. 

When  bills,  sir,  are  depending,  by  which  either  the 
interest  of  the  nation,  or  of  particular  men,  may  be 
thought  to  be  endangered,  it  is,  indeed,  the  incontestable 
right  of  every  Briton  to  offer  his  petition  at  the  bar  of  the 
house,  and  to  deliver  the  reasons  upon  which  it  is  founded. 
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This  is  a  privilege  of  an  unalienable  kind,  and  which  is 
never  to  be  infringed  or  denied ;  and  this  may  always  be 
supported  without  countenancing  anonymous  intelligence, 
or  receiving  such  papers  as  the  authors  of  them  are  afraid 
or  ashamed  to  own,  and  which  they,  therefore,  employ 
meaner  hands  to  distribute. 

Of  this  kind,  sir,  undoubtedly,  is  the  paper  now  under 
our  consideration,  of  which  I  am  far  from  imagining  that 
it  was  drawn  up  by  the  man  who  declares  himself  the 
writer,  and  am,  therefore,  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
calling  the  printer  to  the  bar,  that  whatever  the  lenity  or 
justice  of  this  assembly  may  determine  with  regard  to  his 
punishment,  he  may  be  examined  with  respect  to  the  real 
authors  of  the  libel ;  and  that  our  resentment  may  fall 
upon  him,  who  has  endeavoured  to  shelter  himself  by 
exposing  another. 

Counsellor  Ord  spoke  to  this  effect: — Sir,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  that  the  persons  associated  in  writing 
and  dispersing  this  paper,  whosoever  they  may  be,  are  of 
no  high  rank,  or  considerable  influence ;  as  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  man  who  had  much  to  hazard,  would  expose  him- 
self to  the  resentment  of  the  whole  legislature ;  but  let 
us  not  for  that  reason  exert  our  superiority  in  wanton 
punishments,  or  tyrannise  merely  because  we  cannot  be 
resisted.  Let  us  remember  that  the  same  justice  and  the 
same  humanity  is  due  to  the  meanest,  as  the  highest  of  our 
fellow-subjects;  and  that  there  is  even  less  necessity  of 
rigorous  measures,  as  the  attack  is  less  formidable. 

But,  sir,  there  is  one  motive  to  moderation  that  has 
seldom  been  found  less  efficacious  than  the  consideration 
of  the  laws  of  justice  or  humanity.  We  ought  to  be 
withheld  by  regard  to  our  posterity,  and  even  to  ourselves, 
from  any  exorbitant  extension  of  our  privileges.  We 
know,  that  authority  once  exerted,  is  claimed  afterwards 
by  prescription.  And  who  knows  by  what  sudden  rota- 
tion of  power  he  may  himself  suffer  by  a  precedent  which 
he  has  concurred  to  establish,  and  feel  the  weight  of  that 
oppressive  power  which  he  first  granted  for  the  punish- 
ment of  another? 
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Mr.  Howe  spoke  thus  : — Sir,  I  am  always  unwilling  to 
oppose  any  proposal  of  lenity  and  forbearance,  nor  havo 
now  any  intention  of  heightening  the  guilt  of  this  man  by 
cruel  exaggerations,  or  inciting  the  house  to  rigour  and 
persecution. 

But  let  us  remember,  sir,  that  justice  and  mercy  are 
equally  to  be  regarded,  and  while  we  pity  the  folly  of  a 
misguided^  or,  perhaps^  a  thoughtless  offender,  let  us  not 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  betrayed,  by  our  compassion,  to 
injure  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 

This  house,  sir,  has  always  claimed  and  exerted  the 
privilege  of  judging  of  every  offence  against  itself,  a 
privilege  so  long  established,  and  so  constantly  exercised, 
that  I  doubt  whether  the  inferiour  courts  of  judicature 
will  take  cognizance  of  an  attack  upon  us ;  for  how  can 
they  venture  to  decide  upon  a  question  of  such  import- 
ance without  any  form  or  precedent  for  their  proceed- 
ings. 

There  seems  also  to  be  at  this  time,  sir,  an  uncommon 
necessity  for  teuaciousness  of  our  privileges,  when,  as 
some  whispers,  which  have  been  wafted  from  the  other 
house,  inform  us,  a  motion  has  been  made  in  terms  which 
might  imply  the  subordination  of  this  assembly,  an  assertion 
without  foundation  either  in  reason  or  justice,  and  which 
I  shall  always  oppose  as  destructive  to  our  rights,  and 
dangerous  to  our  constitution. 

Let  us,  therefore,  sir,  retain  in  our  hands  the  cognizance 
of  this  affair,  and  let  the  criminal  either  suffer  his  punish- 
ment from  our  sentence,  or  owe  his  pardon  to  our  mercy. 

[It  was  agreed  that  the  printer  of  the  daily  paper  should 
attend  next  day,  when,  being  called  in,  it  was  proposed  that 
he  should  be  asked,  whether  he  printed  the  paper  com- 
plained of.  It  was  objected  to,  for  the  same  reason  as  the 
question  about  the  author's  being  in  the  gallery,  because 
the  answer  might  tend  to  accuse  himself;  and  he  being 
withdrawn,  a  debate  of  the  same  nature  ensued,  and  the 
question  being  put  whether  he  should  be  asked,  if  he  be 
the  person  that  printed  the  daily  paper  shown  to  him, 
which  paper  the^  house  the  day  before  resolved  to  contain 
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a  malicious  and  scandalous  libel,  etc.  it  was,  on  a  division, 
carried  in  the  affirmative,  by  two  hundred  and  twenty-two 
against  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  :  accordingly  he  was 
called  in  again,  and  being  asked  the  question,  he  owned 
that  he  printed  the  said  paper  from  a  printed  copy  which 
was  left  for  him  with  one  of  his  servants;  and  being  asked 
what  he  had  to  allege  in  his  justification  or  excuse  for 
printing  the  said  libel,  he  said  that  as  he  had  before  printed 
several  other  things  which  he  had  received  from  the  said 
person,  which  had  not  given  ofl^ence,  he  inserted  part  of 
the  paper  in  his  news,  and  which  he  should  not  have 
inserted,  if  he  had  thought  it  would  have  given  offence  to 
the  house,  and  that  he  forbore  to  print  the  remainder, 
having  heard  that  it  had  given  offence.  Upon  which  he 
withdrew,  and  the  house,  after  some  debate,  on  a  division, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  to  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five,  not  only  ordered  him  into  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant, 
but  resolved  to  present  an  address  to  his  majesty,  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  give  directions  to  his  attorney  general 
to  prosecute  him  at  law. 

The  first  printer  of  the  libel  was  also  ordered  into 
custody.  This  was  on  the  3d  of  December,  but  the  next 
day  presenting  his  petition,  expressing  his  sorrow  for  the 
offence,  whereby  he  had  justly  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  house,  and  praying  to  be  discharged,  he  was 
brought  to  the  bar  on  the  following  day,  received  a  re- 
primand on  his  knees,  and  was  ordered  to  be  discharged, 
paying  his  fees.] 

On  the  12th,  lord  Barrington  presented  a  petition  from 
the  printer  of  the  daily  paper,  expressing  his  sorrow, 
promising  all  possible  care  not  to  offend  for  the  future, 
and  praying  to  be  discharged. 

This  petition  being  read,  a  motion  was  made,  that  the 
Serjeant  at  arms  do  carry  the  petitioner  to  some  court 
of  law,  to  give  security  for  his  appearance  to  the 
prosecution  to  be  carried  on  against  him  by  the  at- 
torney general ;  which  done,  that  he  be  discharged, 
paying  his  fees. 
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Sir  William  Yonge  spoke  to  this  eflFect: — Sir,  I 
know  not  for  what  reason  this  enormous  offender  is 
entitled  to  so  much  regard,  or  by  what  interest  he  has 
engaged  so  many,  who,  I  doubt  not,  abhor  his  crimes,  to 
pity  his  sufferings. 

Had  he  been  young  and  unexperienced,  and  seduced 
into  the  commission  of  this  offence  by  artifice  or  persua- 
sion, his  act  might  have  been  reasonably  considered  rather 
as  an  errour  than  a  crime,  and  it  might  have  been  proper 
to  treat  with  lenity  a  delinquent  neither  obstinate  nor 
malicious. 

But  how,  sir,  can  this  plea  be  urged  iu  favour  of  a  man, 
whose  daily  employment  it  has  been,  for  these  two  years 
past,  to  misrepresent  the  public  measures,  to  disperse 
scandal,  and  excite  rebellion,  who  has  industriously  pro- 
pagated every  murmur  of  discontent,  and  preserved  every 
whisper  of  malevolence  from  perishing  in  the  birth. 

The  proper  judge,  sir,  of  this  affair,  is  his  majesty's 
attorney  general,  who  is  not  now  in  the  house.  I  am, 
therefore,  for  detaining  him  in  custody,  and  for  referring 
the  consideration  of  farther  proceedings  against  him  to 
that  gentleman,  whose  proper  province  it  is  to  prosecute 
for  the  crown. 

Mr.  Waller  spoke  next,  to  the  following  purpose: — 
Sir,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  every  man  to  oppose  the 
introduction  of  new  laws,  and  methods  of  oppression  and 
severity,  which  our  constitution  does  not  admit ;  and  what 
else  is  the  mention  of  a  prisoner's  character  as  an  aggrava- 
tion of  his  present  offence  ? 

It  is  well  known,  and  has  been  already  asserted,  upon 
this  occasion,  that  in  the  lower  courts  of  justice,  though 
the  prisoner  may  plead  his  character,  in  his  own  defence, 
his  prosecutor  is  not  at  liberty  to  produce  it  to  his  dis- 
advantage. Even  those  who  are  cited  to  the  bar  for 
murder  or  for  treason,  are  tried  only  by  the  evidence  of 
that  crime  for  which  they  are  indicted. 

That  this  house  is  not  bound  to  strict  forms,  and  is  not 
accountable  for  the  exercise  of  its  power,  is  easily  granted  ; 
but  authority  cannot  change  the  nature  of  things,  and 
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what  is  UDJust  in  a  lower  court,  would  be  in  us  not  less 
unjust,  though  it  may  not  be  punishable. 

It  was  replied  that  this  question  had  been  before  sufficiently 
discussed. 

The  attorney  general  not  being  present,  the  debate  was 
adjourned  to  the  next  sitting. 

On  the  next  day  of  the  session,  the  lord  Barrington 
proposed,  that  the  adjourned  debate  might  be  resumed, 
and  several  members  interceded  for  the  petitioner,  that 
he  might  be  released ;  to  which  it  was  objected,  that  it 
was  not  proper  to  release  him,  unless  an  information 
was  lodged  against  him,  without  which  he  could  not  be 
held  to  bail;  and  the  question  being  put,  whether  he 
should  be  released,  was  determined  in  the  negative. 

At  the  sixth  sitting,  the  author  of  the  libel,  who  was  com- 
mitted to  the  common  prison  of  Middlesex,  petitioned 
the  house  to  permit  him  to  implore  pardon  on  his  knees, 
and  promising,  by  the  strongest  and  most  solemn 
assurances,  not  to  offend  again,  was  ordered  to  be 
discharged  the  next  day,  paying  his  fees. 

On  the  forty-seventh  sitting,  the  printer  of  the  daily  paper 
again  petitioned  the  house,  representing,  that  he  most 
heartily  bewailed  his  offence,  that  he  was  miserably 
reduced  by  his  confinement,  having  borrowed  money  of 
all  his  friends  to  support  himself,  his  wife,  and  children, 
and  praying  the  mercy  of  the  house.  He  was  then 
ordered  to  be  discharged,  paying  his  fees,  and  giving 
security  for  his  appearance  to  answer  the  prosecution. 

On  the  eighty-fifth  day,  Mr.  George  Heathcote  ofiered 
another  petition  for  the  said  printer,  and  represented, 
that  the  fees  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  pounds,  he  was  not  able  to  pay  them,  that,  there- 
fore, he  hoped  the  house  would  consider  his  case ;  but 
the  petition  was  not  allowed  to  be  brought  up.  On 
which  he  remained  in  custody  fourteen  days  longer, 
till  the  end  of  the  session,  and,  the  authority  of  the 
senate  ceasing,  had  his  liberty  without  paying  any  fees. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  DEC.  4—11,  1740. 

ON  INCORPORATING  THE  NEW-RAISED  MEN  INTO  THE 

STANDING  REGIMENTS. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  sir  William  Yonge,  secretary 
at  war,  having  presented  to  the  house  of  commons  an 
estimate  of  the  expense  of  raising  ten  thousand  men, 
the  same  was  taken  into  consideration  in  a  committee 
on  the  supply,  and  after  debate  agreed  to.  At  the 
report  of  this  proceeding,  on  the  11th,  another  debate 
happened  on  a  motion  that  the  new-raised  men  should 
be  incorporated  into  the  standing  regiments,  etc. 

As  in  these  two  debates  the  arguments  were  the  same, 
they  are  thrown  into  one,  to  prevent  unnecessary  re- 
petitions. 

Sir  William  Yonge  opened  the  debate  with  respect 
to  what  he  had  delivered  in  the  estimate,  after  the  manner 
following  : — Sir,  as  this  estimate  has  been  drawn  up  after 
very  accurate  calculations  and  careful  inquiries,  I  hope 
that  no  objections  will  be  raised  against  it,  and  that  the 
sum  necessary  for  raising  the  new  regiments  will  be  very 
readily  granted  by  that  house,  which  voted  the  war  ne- 
cessary for  which  they  are  designed. 

I  hope  it  will  be  admitted  as  some  proof  of  frugality, 
that  this  estimate  requires  less  money  than  one  that  was 
laid  before  the  senate  in  the  reign  of  king  William  ;  for  if 
it  be  considered,  that  since  that  time,  the  necessaries  of 
life  are  become  dearer,  and  that,  therefore,  all  expenses 
are  increased,  it  will  appear  to  be  the  effect  of  the  exactest 
economy,  that  the  sum  required  for  the  same  service  is 
less. 

I  have  heard,  indeed,  sir,  that  in  conversation,  the 
method  of  raising  troops  on  this  occasion  has  been  cen- 
sured as  improper,  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  some,  whose 
judgment  cannot  be  entirely  disregarded,  it  would  be  more 
reasonable  to   add   more  men   to  our  regiments  already 
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established,   than    to    raise    new    regiments    with    new 
officers. 

The  chief  argument,  sir,  produced  in  support  of  their 
method  of  augmentation,  is  drawn  from  the  necessity  of 
publick  frugality,  a  very  popular  topick,  which  never  fails 
to  produce  favour  and  attention  ;  for  every  man  is  naturally 
inclined  to  hear  his  friend,  and  to  consider  that  man  as 
performing  the  office  of  friendship,  who  proposes  methods 
ofalleviating  his  taxes. 

Frugality  is  undoubtedly  a  virtue  very  necessary  to  the 
happiness  of  the  nation,  and  such  as  there  occur  frequent 
occasions  of  inculcating  to  those  who  are  intrusted  with 
the  superintendence  of  publick  disbursements,  but  I  am 
far  from  thinking  that  this  estimate  affords  any  opportunity 
for  declamations  of  this  kind,  and  am  of  opinion  that  the 
addition  of  new  soldiers  to  each  regiment,  would,  in 
reality,  be  more  expensive. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  sir,  that  by  augmenting  the  regi- 
ments,  there  would  be  immediately  saved  to  the  publick 
the  expense  of  tlie  officers  which  are  necessary  in  the 
method  now  proposed  ;  but  it  is  to  be  considered  how 
much  the  number  of  officers  contributes  to  the  regularity 
and  discipline  of  the  troops,  and  how  much  discipline  and 
order  promote  their  success.  It  is  to  be  considered,  sir, 
that  the  most  successful  method  of  making  war  is  un- 
doubtedly the  cheapest,  and  that  nothing  is  more  ex- 
pensive than  defeats. 

If  by  raising  the  same  number  of  men  under  fewer 
officers,  we  should  give  our  enemies  any  advantage,  if  a 
single  party  should  be  cut  off,  a  garrison  forced,  an  ex- 
pedition rendered  fruitless,  or  the  war  protracted  but  a 
few  months,  where  will  be  the  advantage  of  this  admired 
frugality  ?  What  would  be  the  consequence,  but  the 
same  or  a  greater  expense,  not  to  gain  advantages,  but 
to  repair  losses,  and  obviate  the  effects  of  our  former 
parsimony  ? 

In  private  life,  sir,  it  is  common  for  men  to  involve 
themselves  in  expense,  only  by  avoiding  it ;  to  repair 
houses  at  greater  charges  than  new  ones  might  be  built, 
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and  to  pay  interest,  rather  than  the  debt.  Weak  minds 
are  frighted  at  the  mention  of  extraordinary  efforts, 
and  decline  large  expenses,  though  security  and  future 
affluence  may  be  purchased  by  them;  as  tender  bodies 
shrink  from  severe  operations,  though  they  are  the  certain 
methods  of  restoring  health  and  vigour.  The  effects  of 
this  timidity  are  the  same  in  both  cases,  the  estate  is 
impaired  insensibly,  and  the  body  languishes  by  degrees, 
till  no  remedy  can  be  applied. 

Such  examples,  sir,  are  frequent,  and  the  folly  of 
imitating  them  is  therefore  greater,  for  who  would  pur- 
sue that  track  by  which  he  has  seen  others  led  to  destruc- 
tion?* Nor  need  we  search  for  remote  illustrations  to 
discover  the  destructive  tendency  of  unseasonable  ten- 
derness for  the  publick,  for  I  believe  the  whole  history 
of  the  wars  of  king  William  will  prove,  that  too  close  an 
attention  to  parsimony  is  inconsistent  with  great  achieve- 
ments. 

It  may  be  expected  that  I,  who  cannot  claim  any  regard 
in  this  disquisition,  from  my  own  experience,  should  pro- 
duce some  decisive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  method 
which  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  defend ;  this  expectation 
I  shall  endeavour  to  satisfy,  by  alleging  the  authority  of 
the  greatest  commander  of  later  ages,  whom  neither  his 
friends  nor  his  enemies  will  deny  to  have  been  well  versed 
in  these  subjects,  and  whose  success  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  soundness  of  his  principles. 

The  illustrious  duke  of  Marlborough  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  whole  force  of  the  French  armies  consisted  in  the 
number  of  the  officers,  and  that  to  be  always  equal  to  them 
in  the  field,  it  was  necessary  to  form  our  troops  nearly 
upon  the  same  plan ;  to  this  scheme  he  conformed  in  his 
practice  of  war,  and  how  much  his  practice  confirmed  his 
opinion,  let  Blenheim  and  Ramillies  attest. 

As  I  pretend  not  to  have  determined  myself  on  this 
question,  otherwise  than  by  authority,  and,  as  I  know  not 
any  authority  equal  to  that  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  I 
cannot  discharge  the  trust  reposed  in  me  by  my  country, 
any  otherwise,  than  by  proposing,  that,  on  this  occasion. 
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we  agree  to  grant  his  majesty  the  sum  calculated  for  rais- 
ing the  new  regiments,  as  I  believe  that  method  of  aug- 
mentation most  likely  to  produce  success  in  our  under- 
takingSy  and  consequently  to  procure  a  speedy  conclusion 
of  the  war. 

Mr.  PuLTENEY  spoke  next,  to  the  following  effect: — 
Sir,  I  have  been  so  long  accu&tomed  to  the  debates  of  this 
house,  and  have  so  often  attended  to  the  eloquence  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  that  I  am  never  startled  at 
paradoxes,  nor  shocked  at  absurdities;  I  can  now  hear 
with  great  tranquillity  an  harangue  upon  the  necessity  of 
placemen  in  this  house,  upon  the  usefulness  of  standing 
armies,  and  the  happiness  of  a  general  excise. 

I  am  no  longer  offended  with  facts  quoted  in  opposition 
to  history,  nor  with  calculations  drawn  up  without  regard 
to  the  rules  of  arithmetick ;  I  know  that  there  are  persons 
in  this  house,  who  think  themselves  obliged  to  speak,  even 
when  in  their  own  opinion  nothing  can  be  said  with  weight 
pr  with  propriety ;  who  come  hither  prepared  against  the 
shame  of  confutation,  and  determined  not  to  be  convinced. 
.  To  reason  with  such  men,  sir,  is,  indeed,  no  pleasing 
task  ;  it  is  to  fight  with  enchanted  heroes,  upon  whom  the 
pommon  weapons  of  argument  have  no  effect,  and  who 
must  be  softened  by  a  countercharm,  before  they  can  be 
attacked  with  any  prospect  of  success. 

There  are  some,  however,  of  whom  I  am  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  they  dispute  only  for  truth,  and  inquire  with  the 
view  of  attaining  a  solution  of  their  doubts.  For  the  sake 
of  these,  sir,  I  think  it  necessary  to  declare  my  sentiments, 
fLB  I  shall  be  desirous,  in  my  turn,  to  hear  their  sentiments; 
but  with  regard  to  those  whose  opinion  I  know  already  by 
their  posts,  I  should  think  it  of  great  advantage  to  the  de- 
spatch of  publick  affairs,  if  they  would  content  themselves 
with  voting  for  their  pay,  without  any  ambition  of  other 
service,  or  adding  the  pfaise  of  volubility  to  that  of 
steadiness. 

Having  this  opportunity,  sir,  of  declaring  my  opinion  of 
the  measures  pursued  in  regulating  our  military  prepara- 
tions, I  shall  not  confine  myself  entirely  to  the  present 
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question,  but  lay  before  the  house  my  thoughts  upon  some 
parts  of  the  establishment,  which  may,  perhaps,  require  a 
reform,  and  which  are  at  least  proper  objects  of  considera- 
tion, though  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  determina- 
tion of  our  opinion  upon  the  present  motion. 

T  have  long  ago,  sir,  declared,  what,  therefore,  it  is 
scarcely  of  any  use  to  repeat,  that  T  know  not  any  advan« 
tage  to  be  hoped  from  a  standing  army,  nor  can  discover 
why  the  ablest  and  most  vigorous  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  kingdom  should  be  seduced  from  the  loom,  the  anvil, 
and  the  plough,  only  to  live  at  ease  upon  the  labour  of  in- 
dustry, only  to  insult  their  landlords,  and  rob  the  farmers. 
I  never  could  find  why  any  body  of  men  should  be  exempt 
from  the  common  labour  of  social  duties,  or  why  they 
should  be  supported  by  a  community,  who  contribute 
neither  to  its  honour  nor  its  defence. 

I  doubt  not,  sir,  but  I  shall  hear,  on  this  occasion,  of 
the  service  of  our  troops  in  the  suppression  of  riots;  we 
shall  be  told,  by  the  next  pompous  orator  who  shall  rise  up 
in  defence  of  the  army,  that  they  have  often  dispersed  the 
smugglers;  that  the  colliers  have  been  driven  down  by  the 
terrour  of  their  appearance  to  their  subterraneous  fortifica- 
tions; that  the  weavers,  in  the  midst  of  that  rage  which 
hunger  and  oppression  excited,  fled  at  their  approach  ; 
that  they  have  at  our  markets  bravely  regulated  the  price 
of  butter,  and,  sometimes,  in  the  utmost  exertion  of  heroick 
fury,  broken  those  eggs  which  they  were  not  suffered  to 
purchase  on  their  own  terms. 

Some  one,  perhaps,  of  more  penetration,  may  inform  us 
of  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  them  at  elections, 
where  the  surly  burgesses  have  been  sometimes  blind  to 
the  merit  of  those  worthy  gentlemen,  whom  the  soldiers 
have  known  how  to  esteem  according  to  their  desert ;  nor, 
indeed,  do  I  see  how  those  can  refuse  their  votes  in  favour 
of  our  troops,  who  are  indebted  for  the  power  of  giving 
them,  to  their  kind  interposition. 

To  these  arguments,  sir,  I  shall  content  myself  with  an- 
swering, that  those  who  are  versed  in  the  history  of  Bri- 
tain, know  that  we  have  had  colliers  and  weavers  for  many 
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years  before  a  standing  army  was  heard  of  among  us,  and 
that  it  is,  nevertheless,  nowhere  recorded  that  any  of  our 
kings  were  deposed  by  those  formidable  bodies  of  men,  or 
that  any  remarkable  changes  were  made  by  them  in  the 
form  of  our  government;  and,  therefore,  till  some  reason 
shall  be  alleged,  why  such  insurrections  are  now  more 
dangerous,  and  our  civil  magistrates  more  impotent  than 
in  former  ages,  I  humbly  conceive,  that  even  without  the 
protection  of  a  standing  army,  we  might  yet  sleep  in  secu- 
rity, notwithstanding  the  plots  of  the  colliers,  and  the  com- 
binations of  the  weavers. 

But  I  must  own,  sir,  these  are  not  our  only  enemies,  for 
there  is  somewhere,  yet  in  existence,  a  person  that  lays 
claim  to  the  dominion  of  these  kingdoms,  and  pleads  an 
hereditary  title  to  dispose  of  our  wealth,  to  subvert  our 
liberties,  and  destroy  our  religion. 

If  any  foreigner,  sir,  unacquainted  with  our  affairs,  were 
to  be  present  at  our  debates,  and  to  hear  with  what  ardour 
we  animate  each  other  to  an  obstinate  resistance  of  this 
pretender  to  the  throne,  how  often  he  is  represented  as 
hovering  over  us,  and  how  often  we  have  caught  a  general 
panick,  and  imagined  ourselves  upon  the  verge  of  de- 
struction, how  often  our  most  zealous  patriots  take  oppor- 
tunities of  declaring  their  resolution  to  die  in  defence  of 
their  liberties ;  and  how  pathetically  our  most  elegant  de- 
claimers  have  expatiated  on  the  misery  of  that  unhappy 
race,  whom  they  should  leave  behind  to  groan  under  the 
oppression  of  absolute  power,  what  would  be  his  opinion 
of  this  pretender,  whom  he  saw  so  perpetually  dreaded, 
against  whom  so  many  alliances  were  formed,  so  many 
armies  were  levied,  and  so  many  navies  equipped? 

Would  he  not  believe  him  to  be  some  formidable  tvrant 
in  a  neighbouring  country,  the  lord  of  wide  dominions, 
and  the  master  of  numerous  armies  and  powerful  fleets  ? 
i  Would  he  not  imagine  that  he  could  assemble  half  the  con- 
tinent at  his  call,  that  he  was  supported  by  powerful  al- 
liances, and  that  nothing  but  a  fair  wind  was  required 
to  land  him  on  our  coasts  at  the  head  of  millions  i  And 
would  he  not,  even  on  that  supposition,  be  inclined  to  cen- 
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sure  us  as  timorous^  as  somewhat  regardless  of  the  honour 
of  our  nation,  and  condemn  us  for  giving  way  to  such  sus- 
picions and  exclamations,  as  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
heighten  the  apprehension  of  danger,  and  depress  the 
spirits  of  the  people  ? 

But  what  would  be  his  conclusion,  sir,  when  he  should 
be  told,  what  in  reality  is  true,  that  this  dreadful  pretender 
is  an  unhappy  fugitive,  driven  in  his  infancy  from  this 
country,  and  by  consequence  without  any  personal  in- 
terest; that  he  is  supported  by  the  charity  of  a  prince 
whose  name  is  hated  almost  by  every  inhabitant  of  the 
kingdom  ;  that  he  has  neither  sovereignty,  nor  money,  nor 
alliances,  nor  reputation  in  war,  nor  skill  in  policy;  that 
all  his  actions  are  watched  by  British  spies;  and  that 
the  few  friends  that  remain  to  support  the  farce  of  a 
court,  are  such  only  as  dare  not  return  to  their  native 
country,  and  are,  therefore,  without  fortune,  and  without 
dependants  ? 

What  could  a  wise  man  conceive  of  a  nation  held  in 
continual  alarms  by  an  enemy  like  this ;  of  a  nation  always 
watchful  against  an  invasion  from  a  man  who  has  neither 
dominions  to  supply,  nor  money  to  hire  a  single  regiment ; 
from  a  man  whose  title  all  the  neighbouring  princes  dis« 
own,  and  who  is  at  such  a  distance  from  them,  that  he 
cannot  be  assisted  by  them  without  open  preparations,  of 
which  we  cannot  fail  of  having  intelligence,  and  which 
may  be  defeated,  without  danger,  by  the  vessels  regularly 
stationed  on  our  coasts  ? 

Would  not  any  stranger  imagine,  sir,  that  we  were  a 
nation  infected  with  a  general  phrensy,  that  cowardice  had 
perverted  our  imaginations,  filled  us  with  apprehensions  of 
impossible  invasions,  raised  phantoms  before  our  eyes,  and 
distracted  us  with  wild  ideas  of  slavery  and  tyranny,  op- 
pression and  persecution  ? 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  this  point,  because  I  know 
the  pretender  is  the  last  refuge  of  those  who  defend  a 
standing  army;  not  that  I  propose  to  convince  any  man 
of  the  folly  of  such  apprehensions,  or  to  fortify  him  against 
such  terrours  for  the  time  to  come ;  for  if  any  man,  in 
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reality,  now  dreads  the  pretender,  fear  must  be  his  dis- 
temper ;  he  is  doomed  to  live  in  terrours,  and  it  is  of  no 
importance  whether  he  dreads  an  invasion  or  a  goblin, 
whether  he  is  afraid  to  disband  the  army,  or  to  put  out  his 
candle  in  the  night;  his  imagination  is  tainted,  and  he 
must  be  cured,  not  by  argument,  but  by  physick. 

But  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  disturb  our  consulta- 
tions with  the  mention  of  the  pretender,  are  men  of  a 
very  different  character,  men  equally  unconcerned  about 
his  designs,  or  his  motions,  with  those  who  are  most  de- 
sirous of  setting  the  nation  free  from  the  burden  of  an 
army,  and  very  often  such  as  we  may  discover,  from  their 
conduct,  to  be  determined  to  comply  with  every  govern- 
ment ;  and  such  as  have,  therefore,  nothing  to  fear  from  a 
change  of  masters. 

The  men,  for  whose  sake  I  am  now  speaking,  sir,  laugh 
equally  with  myself  at  the  apprehensions  of  those  whom 
they  contribute  to  terrify ;  they  know  too  well  the  impo- 
tence of  the  pretender  to  dread  an  invasion  from  him,  and 
affect  only  to  continue  their  outcries,  that  they  may  not  be 
deprived  of  a  topick,  on  which,  by  long  practice,  they  have 
attained  an  uncommon  facility  of  haranguing,  which  they 
know  how  to  diversify  with  various  combinations  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  how  to  accommodate  to  any  emergent 
occasion,  without  the  pain  of  torturing  their  inventions. 

It  may  be  useful,  sir,  to  inform  these  men,  that  their 
disguise  ought  at  last  to  be  thrown  off,  because  it  deceives 
no  longer,  and  that  the  nation  cannot  be  cheated  but  at 
the  expense  of  more  cunning  than  they  are  willing,  or  per- 
haps able,  to  display.  A  mask  must  necessarily  be  throwtii 
aside,  when,  instead  of  concealing,  it  discovers  him  by 
whom  it  is  used. 

Those  who  are  attempting,  sir,  to  deceive  others,  and 
whose  character  is  exalted,  in  their  own  opinion,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  success  of  their  endeavours,  have  surely  a 
sense  of  shame,  though  they  have  none  of  virtue,  and  can- 
not, without  pain,  find  their  artifices  detected,  and  them- 
selves made  the  objects  of  ridicule,  by  those  stratagems 
which  they  employ  for  the  deception  of  others. 
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I  hope,  therefore,  sir,  that,  for  their  own  sakes,  these 
declaimers  on  the  exploded  story  of  the  pretender,  will 
change  their  bagbear,  that  if  it  be  necessary  to  frighteo 
those  whom  they  want  art  or  eloquence  to  persuade,  they 
will  find  out  some  other  object  of  terrour,  which,  after  a 
little  practice  in  private  meetings,  they  may  first  produce 
in  the  court,  and  then  turn  loose  in  the  senate. 

The  world,  methinks,  allows  them  a  sufficient  choice  of 
tyrants  more  formidable  than  the  pretender.  Suppose 
they  should  revive  the  history  of  the  Mohocks.  IThe  Mo- 
hocks are  a  dreadful  race,  not  to  be  mentioned  without 
horrour,  by  a  true  lover  of  his  country,  and  a  steady  ad- 
herent to  the  house  of  Hanover;  they  might  then  very 
easily  increase  our  army,  or  enhance  our  taxes ;  for  who 
would  not  be  urged  by  his  wife  and  daughter  to  agree  to 
any  measures  that  might  secure  them  from  the  Mohocks? 

But  as  an  army  is,  at  present,  likely  to  be  kept  up  for 
our  defence,  against  an  enemy  less  formidable,  it  may 
be  more  seasonable  to  propose  the  regulation  than  the  dis- 
mission of  our  troops,  and  to  mention  those  evils  which 
arise  from  the  present  establishment,  rather  than  those 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  expense  of  a  standing 
force. 

If  it  be  necessary,  sir,  to  support  soldiers,  I  suppose 
that  it  will  not  be  denied  by  the  advocates  for  an  army, 
that  we  ought  to  levy  such  troops  as  may  be  of  use ;  yet 
in  their  practice  they  seem  to  have  paid  very  little  regard 
to  this  principle.  Our  troopers  are  mounted  upon  horses 
which  can  serve  no  purpose  but  that  of  show,  which  may, 
indeed,  wheel  about  in  the  park  with  a  formidable  air,  but 
can  neither  advance  upon  an  enemy  with  impetuosity,  nor 
retreat  from  him  with  expedition ;  and  which,  therefore, 
though  purchased  by  the  nation  at  a  very  high  price,  and 
supported  at  a  large  expense,  can  only  grace  a  review, 
but  are  of  very  little  use  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  must 
perish  in  the  march,  or  stand  unactive  in  the  battle. 

Nor  is  much  more  service  to  be  expected,  sir,  from 
their  riders,  than  from  the  horses,  for  there  are  very  few 
of  them  acquainted  with  the  first  elements  of  their  profes- 
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sion;  or  who  have  ev€r  learned  more  than  a  few  poslurc^s 
of  exercise,  and  the  meaning  of  a  few  words  of  command, 
but  have  a  number  of  officers  with  large  appointments. 

The  French  troops,  sir,  if  they  are  doubly  officered,  are 
officered  and  maintained  at  a  less  expense^  and  to  greater 
effect ;  for  the  soldiers  are  better  instructed,  and  the  same 
number  of  men  cost  not,  perhaps,  much  more  than  half 
the  charge  of  a  British  regiment. 

The  guards,  sir,  that  are  maintained  about  this  metro- 
polis, for  no  other  purpose  than  to  keep  up  the  splendour 
of  a  modern  court,  cost  the  nation,  yearly,  such  a  sum  as 
would  be  sufficient  to  support  an  army  of  Frenchmen,  for 
the  protection  of  their  frontier  towns,  or  the  invasion  of 
neighbouring  countries. 

For  my  part,  I  cannot  see  what  injury  would  be  done  to 
the  nation  by  abolishing  an  establishment,  at  the  same 
time  useless  and  expensive,  and  employing  that  money 
which  is  at  present  squandered  upon  idlers  without  effect, 
upon  levies  of  useful  soldiers  for  marching  regiments,  who 
might  be  employed,  when  occasion  should  require  them,  in 
the  service  of  their  country. 

It  will,  doubtless,  be  objected,  that  the  officers  of  this 
body  of  men,  many  of  whom  are  persons  of  the  highest 
merit,  and  who  have,  generally,  purchased  their  commis- 
sions, might  very  justly  complain  of  being  deprived,  with- 
out a  crime,  of  that  which  they  have  bought  at  its  full 
value,  and  to  which,  therefore,  they  imagine  themselves 
entitled,  till  they  shall  forfeit  their  right  by  some  offence 
against  the  laws,  or  some  neglect  of  their  duty. 

I  shall  not,  sir,  at  present,  inquire  into  the  justness  of 
this  plea,  nor  examine,  whether  he  who  purchases  an  em- 
ployment, which  he  knows  to  be  useless,  and  therefore 
burdensome  to  the  publick,  deserves  that  the  [Sublick 
should  be  solicitous  to  support  him  in  the  enjoyment  of 
it ;  but  I  shall  declare,  on  this  occasion,  with  confidence, 
that  I  know  many  of  the  officers  of  the  guards  to  be  men 
of  honour,  who  would  gladly  exchange  their  posts,  so 
chargeable  to  the  nation,  for  an  opportunity  of  serving  it, 
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and  who  are  not  very  anxious  for  the  increase  of  their  pay, 
so  they  may  not  be  degraded  from  their  present  rank. 

If  these  gentlemen,  sir,  might,  in  the  regiments  that 
should  be  raised  by  disbanding  the  guards,  be  advanced  to 
higher  commissions,  though  with  some  diminution  of  their 
pay,  they  would  imagine  themselves  abundantly  compen- 
sated by  the  happiness  of  becoming  useful  subjects,  and 
serving  that  nation  by  which  they  have  been,  hitherto,  sup- 
ported only  to  fill  up  the  pomp  of  levees,  and  add  to  the 
magnificence  of  drawing-rooms,  to  loiter  in  antechambers, 
and  to  quarrel  at  gaming  tables. 

If  this  scheme  should  not  be  approved,  the  method  eli- 
gible, in  the  next  degree,  seems  to  be  that  of  incorporating 
our  new  levies  into  the  regiments  already  raised,  that  being 
associated  with  men  already  acquainted  with  discipline, 
they  may  learn  their  duty  much  more  expeditiously  than 
in  separate  bodies,  where  one  officer  will  be  obliged  to 
attend  to  the  instruction  of  great  numbers,  and  where 
no  man  will  be  excited  to  application,  because  no  man 
will  see  any  degree  of  excellence  which  he  may  be  am- 
bitious of  attaining. 

I  have,  indeed,  heard  no  reason  alleged  for  the  neces- 
sity of  new  levies,  which  appeared  likely  to  convince  even 
those  by  whom  it  was  produced.  It  appears  to  me  that 
oUr  present  army  is  more  than  sufficient  for  the  publick 
service,  without  an  augmentation,  and  that  some  of  our 
regiments  might  immediately  embark,  not  only  without 
danger  to  the  nation,  but  with  far  greater  hopes  of  success, 
as  our  enemies  would  have  less  time  to  strengthen  their 
fortifications,  and  collect  their  troops,  and  as  disciplined 
forces  are  more  formidable  than  troops  newly  levied;  for 
discipline  must  be  of  great  efficacy  to  the  success  of  mili- 
tary undertakings,  or  all  arguments  which  have  been  used 
in  the  defence  of  a  standing  army  fall  to  the  ground. 

In  answer  to  this  proposal,  we  shall  probably  be  once 
again  intimidated  with  an  invasion,  whether  from  the  pre- 
tender, the  Spaniards,  the  French,  or  any  other  power,  it 
is  of  no  great  importance.     An  invasion  is  a  formidable 
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sound;  the  sack  of  towns,  the  destruction  of  yillages, 
the  captivity  of  our  children,  the  ruin  of  our  fortunes, 
and  the  desolation  of  our  country,  are  frightful  images, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  successfully  produced,  on  this 
occasion,  to  perplex  our  thoughts,  and  embarrass  our 
inquiries. 

To  remove,  therefore,  this  panick,  and  to  dissipate,  for 
ever,  the  phantoms  of  invasion,  I  will  lay  before  the  house 
the  opinion  of  the  great  commander  whose  name  has  al- 
ready been  introduced  in  this  debate.  In  the  late  reign, 
on  a  day  when  the  great  oiScers  of  the  crown,  and  miany 
of  the  council,  were  at  a  publick  feast  in  the  city,  a  report 
was  suddenly  spread  that  the  duke  of  Ormond  had  landed 
in  the  west,  with  two  thousand  men.  This  account  was, 
in  appearance,  well  attested,  and  universally  believed ;  all 
jollity  was,  therefore,  at  an  end,  the  company  departed, 
the  council  was  summoned,  and  every  man  offered  such 
expedients  as  his  present  thoughts^  confused  and  op- 
pressed with  the  proximity  of  the  danger,  suggested  to 
him.  One  proposed,  that  a  body  of  troops  should  be  sent 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  restrain  the  seditions 
of  the  populace  ;  another  apprehended  more  danger  from 
a  different  quarter,  and  advised  that  the  inhabitants  should 
be  awed  by  another  detachment  sent  thither;  the  most  ex- 
perienced easily  saw  the  unprofitableness  of  the  measures 
proposed,  but  could  not  so  easily  strike  out  more  effica- 
cious expedients,  and  therefore  sat  in  great  perplexity. 
Lord  Somers,  particularly,  shook  his  head,  and  seemed  to 
consider  the  kingdom  as  in  the  hands  of  the  invaders,  and 
the  dreadful  pretender  as  seated  on  the  throne. 

At  last,  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  had  hitherto  sat 
silent^  asked  calmly,  whether  they  were  certain  that  any 
forces  were  really  landed,  and  was  answered,  that  though 
it  might  not  be  absolutely  certain,  yet  they  were  to  consult 
and  send  orders  upon  that  supposition.  Then,  says  he,  I 
will  lay  down  this  great  rule  to  be  observed  invariably, 
whenever  you  are  invaded.  Attend  only  to  one  point,  nor 
have  any  other  purpose  in  view  than  that  of  destroying  the 
regular  forces  that  shall  be  landed  in  the  kingdom,  without 
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any  regard  to  petty  insurrections,  which  may  be  always 
easily  quelled,  and  which  will  probably  cease  of  them- 
selves, when  the  army  by  which  they  were  excited  is  cut 
off.  For  this  end,  let  it  be  your  rule,  to  keep  your  army 
undivided,  and  to  make  no  motion  but  towards  the  ene- 
mies ;  fight  them  with  the  utmost  expedition  before  they 
can  fortify  themselves,  or  receive  reinforcements  from  the 
continent.  By  the  observation  of  this  plain  method  of 
operation,  continued  he,  I  will  engage,  without  any  other 
force  than  the  regiments  generally  stationed  about  the 
capital,  to  put  a  stop  to  any  troops  that  shull  be  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Britain. 

So  far  was  this  great  officer,  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  whole  art  of  war,  from  sinking  into  astonbhment  at 
the  sound  of  an  invasion,  and  so  far  from  thinking  it  ne- 
cessary that  the  nation  should  be  harassed  by  standing 
troops,  to  preserve  it  from  being  plundered  by  a  foreign 
army. 

But  though  our  troops,  sir,  should  not  be  necessary  to 
prevent  an  invasion,  they  may  be  useful  in  services  of 
equal  importance ;  the  ministry  may  think  the  suffrages  of 
the  officers  more  serviceable  than  their  swords,  and  may 
be  more  afraid  of  exposing  themselves  than  the  nation  by 
any  detachment  of  their  forces. 

Such  is,  at.  present,  sir,  the  state  of  thb  unhappy  coun- 
try, that  neither  in  peace  nor  war  are  any  measures  taken, 
but  with  a  view  of  increasing  or  confirming  the  power  of 
the  ministry ;  for  this  purpose  those  troops  whose  officers 
have  seats  here,  are  to  be  retained  at  home,  and  the  fate 
of  our  American  settlements  to  be  committed  to  new- 
levied  forces,  without  military  skill. 

For  this  reason  is  an  army  to  be  raised  without  neces- 
sity, and  raised  in  a  manner  that  may  furnish  the  court 
with  an  opportunity  ot  extending  its  influence,  by  the  dis- 
posal of  great  numbers  of  new  commissions.  By  this  plan 
every  family  that  is  burdened  with  a  relation  whose  vices 
have  ruined  his  fortune,  or  whose  stupidity  disqualifies 
him  for  employment,  will  have  an  opportunity  of  selling, 
for  a  commission,  its  interest  at  the  approaching  election  ; 
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dependence  will  be  propagated,  and  the  troublesome  spirit 
of  liberty  be  depressed. 

To  little  purpose  will  it  be  objected,  that  soldiers  and 
ofiBcers  will  be  equally  ignorant,  that  discipline  is  not  in- 
fused instantaneously,  that  a  military  dress  will  not  make 
a  soldier,  that  men  can  only  know  their  duty  by  instruc- 
tion, and  that  nothing  is  to  be  hoped  from  ploughmen 
and  manufacturers,  commanded  by  schoolboys.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  expedition  is  not  so  much  considered  by  those 
who  have  the  direction  of  the  levies,  as  that  of  the  election, 
and  while  they  keep  their  posts,  they  are  very  little  con- 
cerned about  the  affairs  of  America. 

In  defence  of  this  method,  it  has,  indeed,  been  affirmed, 
that  it  was  preferred  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough;  but  we 
are  not  informed  to  whom,  or  upon  what  occasion  he  de- 
clared his  opinion,  and,  therefore,  are  left  at  liberty  to 
doubt,  whether  his  authority  is  not  produced  for  a  method 
which  he  did  not  approve,  or  approved  only  at  some  par- 
ticular time  for  some  extraordinary  service. 

It  is  urged,  that  he  recommended  it  by  his  practice,  and 
that  his  success  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  his  practice  was 
founded  upon  right  maxims.  But  if  it  be  remembered 
what  was,  in  that  time,  the  method  of  obtaining  commis- 
sions, and  who  it  was  that  had  the  disposal  of  them,  it  will 
appear  not  absolutely  certain,  that  his  practice  ought  to  be. 
produced  as  a  decisive  proof  of  his  opinion. 

If  the  success  of  troops  be  properly  urged  as  an  argu- 
ment for  the  form  of  their  establishment,  may  not  the  vic- 
tories of  prince  Eugene  afford  a  proof,  equally  convincing, 
that  a  few  officers  are  sufficient?  And  if  the  arguments 
which  arise  from  success  are  equal  on  both  sides,  ought 
not  the  necessity  of  saving  the  publick  money  to  turn  the 
balance  ? 

War,  sir,  is  in  its  own  nature  a  calamity  very  grievous 
to  the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  people,  and  to  a 
trading  nation  is  particularly  destructive,  as  it  at  once 
exhausts  our  wealth,  and  interrupts  our  commerce,  at  once 
drinks  up^  the  stream  and  chokes  up  the  fountain.  In 
those  countries  whose  affairs  are  wholly  transacted  within 
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their  own  frontiers,  where  there  is  either  very  little  money, 
or  where  their  wealth  is  dug  out  of  their  own  mines, 
they  are  only  weakened  by  the  loss  of  men,  or  by  the 
diminution  of  their  dominions,  and,  in  general,  can  only 
suffer  by  being  overcome. 

But  the  state  of  Britain  is  far  different;  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  our  ruin  that  an  enemy  should  be  stronger  than 
ourselves,  that  he  should  be  able  to  pour  armies  into  our 
country,  to  cover  the  sea  with  fleets,  to  burn  our  villages 
by  incursions,  or  destroy  our  fortresses  with  bombs ;  for  he 
that  can  secure  his  own  dominions  from  our  attacks,  to 
which  nothing  but  distance  and  some  advantages  of  situa- 
tion are  necessary,  may  support  a  war  against  us,  and  he 
that  can  fit  out  privateers  to  interrupt  our  trade,  may, 
without  obtaining  a  victory,  reduce  us  to  distress. 

Our  situation,  sir,  as  it  preserves  us  from  the  danger  of 
an  invasion,  except  from  that  powerful  monarch,  the  pre- 
tender, who  is,  indeed,  always  to  be  dreaded,  has,  likewise, 
the  effect  of  securing  other  nations  from  being  invaded  by 
us ;  for  it  is  very  difficult  to  transport  in  one  fleet,  and  to 
land  at  one  time,  a  number  sufficient  to  force  their  way 
into  a  country  where  the  ports  are  fortified,  and  the  in- 
habitants in  arms. 

Gur  wars,  sir,  are,  therefore,  to  be  determined  by  naval 
battles,  and  those  nations  have  very  little  to  fear  from  us 
who  have  no  trade  to  be  disturbed,  and  no  navies  to  be 
destroyed ;  if  they  can  only  fit  out  cruisers,  which  may 
always  be  done  by  granting  commissions  to  foreign  ad- 
venturers, they  may  ruin  our  merchants  by  captures,  ex- 
haust the  nation  by  the  necessity  of  convoys,  and  give 
neutrarl  traders  an  opportunity  of  establishing  their  credit 
at  those  markets  which  have  been,  hitherto,  supplied  by 
our  manufactures. 

This  is,  indeed,  far  from  being  at  present  an  exact  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  Spain,  whose  wide-extended  dominions 
are  liable  to  insults,  and  from  whom  many  of  her  most 
wealthy  provinces  may  be  torn  without  great  hazard  or 
difficulty.  The  particular  state  of  her  commerce,  which, 
.being  only  carried  on  from  one  part  of  her  dominions  to 
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another,  can  only  be  for  a  time  interrupted,  but  is  in  no 
danger  of  being  invaded  by  any  rival,  or  lost  by  disuse,  at 
least  requires  our  consideration,  and  we  ought  to  make 
war  with  the  utmost  frugality,  against  a  people  whom  no 
hostilities  can  really  impoverish,  whose  commerce  may  be 
said  to  lie  at  rest  rather  than  to  be  shackled,  as  it  will  rise 
into  greater  vigour  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  whose  trea- 
sures, though  the  want  of  them  is  a  present  inconvenience, 
are  only  piled  up  for  a  time  of  security. 

As  the  only  method,  sir,  of  reducing  this  nation,  must 
be  that  of  invading  its  colonies,  and  dismembering  its  pro- 
vinces, by  which  the  chief  persons  will  be  deprived  of  their 
revenues,  and  a  general  discontent  be  spread  over  the 
people,  the  forces  which  are  levied  for  this  expedition,  an 
expedition  on  which  so  much  of  the  honour  of  our  arms 
and  the  prosperity  of  our  trade  must  necessarily  depend, 
ought  to  be  selected  with  the  greatest  care,  and  disciplined 
with  the  exactest  regularity. 

On  this  occasion,  therefore,  it  is  surely  improper  to  em- 
ploy troops  newly  collected  from  shops  and  villages,  and 
yet  more  irrational  to  trust  them  to  the  direction  of  boys 
called  on  this  occasion  from  the  frolicks  of  a  school,  or 
forced  from  the  bosoms  of  their  mothers,  and  the  softness 
of  the  nursery.  It  is  not  without  compassion,  compassion 
very  far  extended,  that  I  consider  the  unhappy  striplings 
doomed  to  a  camp,  from  whom  the  sun  has  hitherto  been 
screened,  and  the  wind  excluded,  who  have  been  taught, 
by  many  tender  lectures,  the  unwholesomeness  of  the 
evening  mists  and  the  morning  dews,  who  have  been 
wrapt  in  furs  in  winter,  and  cooled  with  fans  in  summer, 
who  have  lived  without  any  fatigue  but  that  of  dress,  or 
any  care  but  that  of  their  complexion. 

Who  can  forbear,  sir,  some  degree  of  sympathy,  when 
he  sees  animals  like  these  taking  their  last  farewell  of  the 
maid  that  has  fed  them  with  sweetmeats,  and  defended 
them  from  insects;  when  he  sees  them  drest  up  in  the 
habiliments  of  soldiers,  loaded  with  a  sword,  and  invested 
with  a  command,  not  to  mount  the  guard  at  the  palace, 
nor  to  display  their  lace  at  a  review ;  not  to  protect  ladies 
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at  the  door  of  an  assembly  room,  nor  to  show  their  intre- 
pidity at  a  country  fair,  but  to  enter  into  a  kind  of  fellow- 
ship with  the  rugged  sailor,  to  hear  the  tumult  of  a  storm, 
to  sustain  the  change  of  climates,,  and  to  be  set  on  shore  in 
an  enemy's  dominions  ? 

Surely,  he  that  can  see  such  spectacles  without  sorrow, 
must  have  hardened  his  heart  beyond  the  common  degrees 
of  cruelty,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  expected,  that  he  who 
can  propose  any  method  by  which  such  hardships  may  be 
escaped,  will  be  thought  entitled  to  gratitude  and  praise. 

For  my  part,  I  should  imagine,  sir,  that  an  easy  method 
might  be  discovered  of  obviating  such  misery,  without 
lessening  that  number  of  oilicers,  which,  perhaps,  in  oppo- 
sition to  reason  and  experience,  some  gentlemen  will  con- 
tinue  to  think  necessary,  and  hope  that  this  may  be  no  im- 
proper  time  to  declare  my  opinion. 

I  have  observed,  that  for  some  time  no  private  centinel 
has  ever  risen  to  any  rank  above  that  of  a  Serjeant,  and 
that  commissions  have  been  reserved  as  rewards  for  other 
services  than  those  of  the  camp.  This  procedure  I  cannot 
but  think  at  once  impolitick  and  unjust. 

It  is  impolitick,  sir,  as  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to  ex- 
tinguish in  the  soldiery  all  emulation  and  all  industry. 
Soldiers  have  an  equal  genius  with  other  men,  and  un- 
doubtedly there  might  be  found  among  them  great  num- 
bers capable  of  learning  and  of  improving  the  military 
sciences;  but  they  have,  likewise,  the  same  love  of  ease, 
and  the  desire  of  honour  and  of  profit,  and  will  not  con- 
demn themselves  to  labour  without  the  prospect  of  re- 
ward, nor  sacrifice  their  time  to  the  aftaiument  of  that 
knowledge,  which  can  have  no  other  eSect  than  to  make 
them  discover  the  stupidity  of  their  comiiKinders,  and  ren- 
der their  obedience  more  difiicult,  as  it  will  destroy  that 
reverence  which  is  necessary  to  subordination. 

It  is  unjust,  sir,  because  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that 
some  soldiers,  by  the  natural  force  of  their  faculties,  or  by 
a  laudable  activity  of  mind,  have  extended  their  know- 
ledge beyond  the  duties  of  a  private  station ;  and  he  that 
excels  in  his  profession,  has  an  equitable  claim  to  distinc- 
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tion  and  preferment.  To  advance  any  man  in  the  army, 
because  his  father  is  an  orator  in  the  senate,  or  the  chief 
inhabitant  of  a  borough,  seems  not  more  rational,  than  to 
make  another  man  a  judge,  because  some  of  his  ancestors 
were  skilled  in  gunnery ;  nor  would  the  lawyeri^  have 
jaster  reasons  for  complaint  in  one  case,  than  the  soldiers 
in  the  other. 

It  is,  therefore,  sir,  in  my  opinion,  necessary  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  militarj^  knowledge,  that,  as  a  centinel  is,  for 
excelling  in  his  profession,  advanced  to  the  degree  of  a 
Serjeant,  the  serjeant,  who  continues  his  application,  and 
performs  his  duty,  should,  in  time,  be  honoured  with  a 
commission. 

It  may  be  objected,  indeed,  that  Serjeants,  though  they 
are  skilful  commanders  in  war,  can  very  seldom  arrive  at 
any  remarkable  skill  in  politicks,  and  though  they  should 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  estates,  could  never  be  of  any 
use  as  the  representatives  of  a  borough ;  and  to  what  pur- 
pose should  those  men  be  advanced,  who  can  only  serve 
their  country,  but  can  contribute  very  little  to  the  support 
of  the  court  1 

This  is,  I  own,  sir,  an  objection,  which  I  despair  of  an- 
swering to  the  satisfaction  of  those  by  whom  it  will  be 
raised.  The  hardy  serjeant  would  never  cringe  gracefully 
at  a  levee,  would  never  attain  to  any  successful  degree  of 
address  in  soliciting  votes ;  and  if  he  should  by  mere  bri- 
bery be  deputed  hither,  would  be  unable  to  defend  the 
conduct  of  his  directors. 

In  vindication  of  the  present  scheme,  I  believe  few  of 
those  rugged  warriours  would  find  many  arguments ;  they 
would  not  recommend  to  the  nation  a  troop  of  boys,  under 
the  command  of  boys,  as  the  most  proper  forces  to  be  sent 
to  make  conquests  in  distant  countries,  nor  would  imagine, 
that  unskilful  soldiers  could,  under  the  direction  of  oflScers 
equally  ignorant  with  themselves,  attain  the  knowledge  of 
their  duty  in  the  same  time  as  if  they  were  incorporated 
with  regular  troops,  in  which  every  man  might  receive  in- 
slaructions,  and  learn  his  business  from  his  comrade. 

I  had  lately,  sir,  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  opinion 

VOL.  I.  F 
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of  one  of  the  greatest  generals  in  the  world,  on  this  sub- 
ject, who  declared,  with  the  utmost  confidence  of  certainty, 
that  raw  troops  could  be  disciplined  in  a  short  time,  only 
by  being  incorporated  with  those  that  had  been  already 
taught  their  duty,  and  asserted,  that  with  an  army  so 
mixed,  he  should  think  himself  sufficiently  enabled  to  meet 
any  forces  of  the  same  number,  and  should  not  fear  to  ac- 
quit himself  successfully,  either  in  attacking  or  defending. 

Such  are  the  sentiments  of  this  great  man,  to  whom  I 
know  not  whether  any  name  can  be  opposed  that  deserves 
equally  to  be  reverenced.  He  has  had  the  honour  of 
defending  the  rights  of  his  country  in  the  senate  as  well 
as  in  the  field,  has  signalized  himself  equally  in  the  de- 
bate and  in  the  battle,  and,  perhaps,  deserves  less  regard 
for  having  hazarded  his  life,  than  for  having  been  divested 
of  his  emplo3^ments. 

Since,  therefore,  it  is  apparent  that  great  numbers  of 
officers  are  by  no  means  necessary  to  success  in  war,  since 
they  are  dangerous  to  our  liberty  in  time  of  peace,  since 
they  are  certainly  expensive,  and  at  best  not  certainly 
useful ;  and  since  the  greatest  general  of  the  present  age 
has  declared,  that  our  new  levies  ought  to  be  mingled  with 
our  standing  forces,  I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  vote 
against  the  present  scheme  of  raising  new  regiments,  and 
shall  agree  to  no  other  supplies  than  such  as  may  be 
sufficient  for  adding  the  same  numbers  to  the  present 
army. 

General  Wade  then  spoke  as  follows: — Sir,  though  I 
cannot  pretend  to  pursue  the  honourable  gentleman 
through  the  whole  compass  of  his  argument,  nor  shall 
attempt  to  stand  up  as  his  rival,  either  in  extent  of  know- 
ledge, or  elegance  of  language,  yet  as  my  course  of  life 
has  necessarily  furnished  me  with  some  observations  re- 
lating to  the  question  before  us,  and  my  present  station  in 
the  army  may,  in  some  measure,  be  said  to  make  it  my 
duty  to  declare  my  opinion,  I  shall  lay  before  the  house  a 
few  considerations,  with  the  artless  simplicity  of  a  plain 
soldier,  without  engaging  in  a  formal  debate,  or  attempt- 
ing to  overthrow  the  arguments  of  others. 
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It  is  observed,  sir,  that  for  the  greatest  part,  the  farther 
any  man  has  advanced  in  life,  the  less  confidence  he  places 
in  speculation,  and  the  more  he  learns  to  rest  upon  expe- 
rience as  the  only  sure  guide  in  human  affairs ;  and  as  the 
transactions  in  which  he  is  engaged  are  more  important, 
with  the  greater  anxiety  does  he  inquire  after  precedents, 
and  the  more  timorously  does  he  proceed,  when  he  is 
obliged  to  regulate  his  conduct  by  conjecture  or  by  deli- 
beration. 

.  This  remark,  sir,  though  it  may  be  just  with  regard  to 
all  states  of  life,  is  yet  more  constantly  and  certainly  appli- 
cable to  that  of  the  soldier ;  because,  as  his  profession  is 
more  hazardous  than  any  other,  he  must  with  more  caption 
guard  against  miscarriages  and  errours.  The  old  soldier, 
therefore,  very  rarely  ventures  beyond  the  verge  of  expe- 
rience, unless  in  compliance  with  particular  accidents, 
which  does  not  make  any  change  in  his  general  scheme, 
or  in  situations  where  nothing  can  preserve  him  but  some 
new  stratagem  or  unprecedented  effort,  which  are  not  ib 
be  mentioned  as  part  of  his  original  plan  of  operation, 
because  they  are  produced  always  by  unforeseen  emer- 
gencies, and  are  to  be  imputed  not  to  choice  but  to  neces- 
sity; for,  in  consequence  of  my  first  principle,  an  old  soldier 
never  willingly  involves  himself  in  difficulties,  or  proceeds 
in  such  a  manner  as  that  he  may  not  expect  success  by  the 
regular  operations  of  war. 

It  will  not,  therefore,  be  strange,  if  I,  who,  havmg  served 
in  the  army,  in  the  wars  of  king  William,  may  justly  claim 
the  title  of  an  old  soldier,  should  not  easily  depart  from 
the  methods  established  in  my  youth ;  methods  of  which 
their  efiects  have  shown  me,  that  they  at  least  answer  the 
intention  for  which  they  were  contrived,  and  which,  there- 
fore, I  shall  be  afraid  of  rejecting,  lest  those  which  it  is 
proposed  to  substitute  in  their  place,  however  probable  in 
speculation,  should  be  found  defective  in  practice,  and  the 
reasonings,  which,  indeed,  I  cannot  answer,  should  be  con- 
futed in  the  field,  where  eloquence  has  very  little  power. 

The  troops  of  Britain,  formed  according  to  the  present 
establishment,  have  been  found  successful ;  they  have  pre- 
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served  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  driven  the  armies  of 
France  before  them ;  they  have  appeared  equally  formi- 
dable in  sieges  and  in  battles,  and  with  strength  equally 
irresistible  have  pressed  forward  in  the  field,  and  mounted 
the  breach.  It  may  be  urged,  that  this  vigour,  alacrity, 
and  success,  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  number  of  officers  by  whom  they  were  commanded ; 
but  since,  on  the  contrary,  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the 
number  of  officers  did  not  contribute  to  their  victories,  I 
think  it  not  prudent  to  try  the  experiment,  which,  if  it 
should  succeed,  as  it  possibly  may,  would  produce  no  great 
advantage ;  and  if  it  should  fail,  and  that  it  may  fail  no 
man  will  deny,  must  bring  upon  us  not  only  the  expense 
which  we  are  so  solicitous  to  avoid,  but  disgrace  and  losses, 
a  long  interruption  of  our  trade,  and  the  slaughter  of  great 
numbers  of  our  fellow-subjects. 

Thus  far,  sir,  I  have  proceeded  upon  a  supposition  that 
the  balance  of  argument  is  equal  on  both  sides,  and  that 
nothing  could  be  alleged  on  one  part  but  experience,  or 
objected  to  the  other  but  the  want  of  it ;  but  as  I  am  now 
called  to  declare  my  opinion  in  a  question  relating  to  my 
profession,  a  question  of  great  importance  to  the  publick, 
I  should  think  that  I  had  not  discharged  my  duty  to  my 
country  with  that  fidelity  which  may  justly  be  exacted  from 
me,  if  I  should  omit  any  observation  that  my  memory  may 
suggest,  by  which  the  house  may  be  better  enabled  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  inquiry. 

I  think  it,  therefore,  pjoper  to  declare,  that  we  not  only, 
in  the  last  great  war,  experienced  the  usefulness  of  nume- 
rous officers,  but  that  we  have  likewise  felt  the  want  of 
them  on  a  signal  occasion,  and  that  the  only  gpreatest  ad- 
vantage which  our  enemies  obtained,  was  gained  over  an 
army  rendered  weak  ^by  the  want  of  the  usual  number  of 
officers.  Such  were  the  forces  that  were  defeated  at  the 
fatal  battle  of  Almanza,  by  which  almost  all  Spain  was  re- 
covered from  us.  And  it  is,  sir,  the  opinion  of  very  skil<» 
ful  commanders,  that  the  Germans,  only  by  having  fewer 
officers  than  the  French,  did  not  succeed  in  those  long  and 
obstinate  battles  of  Parma  and  Gnastalla. 
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It  is,  indeed,  natural  to  imagine,  that  a  greater  number 
of  officers  must  promote  success,  because  courage  is  kin- 
dled by  example,  and  it  is,  therefore,  of  use  to  every  man 
to  have  his  leader  in  his  view.  Shame,  at  one  time,  and 
aflTection  at  another,  may  produce  the  effects  of  courage 
where  it  is  wanted,  and  those  may  follow  their  commander, 
who  are  inclined  to  desert  their  duty;  for  it  is  seldom 
known  that,  while  the  officers  appear  confident,  the  sol- 
diers despair,  or  that  they  think  of  retreating  but  after  the 
example  of  their  leaders. 

Where  there  are  only  few  officers,  it  is  apparent  that 
more  is  left  to  chance,  in  which  it  becomes  not  a  wise  man 
to  place  any  confidence ;  for  if  the  officers  are  killed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  action,  the  soldiers  must  become  an  use- 
less, defenceless  herd,  without  orders  without  unanimity, 
and  without  design;  but  by  the  present  method,  if  an 
officer  happens  to  fall,  his  place  is  immediately  supplied 
by  another,  the  action  goes  forward,  and  the  enemy  re- 
ceives no  advantage  from  confusion  or  delay. 

I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  in  raising  troops  for  the 
expedition  now  intended,  the  established  method  ought  to 
be  followed,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  hazard  the  success 
of  our  attempt  by  new  regulations,  of  which  no  human  sa- 
gacity can  fortell  the  event. 

Though  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  some  addition  might 
be  made  to  our  companies  without  any  visible  or  certain 
inconvenience,  yet  the  augmentation  now  intended  is  too 
numerous  to  be  so  incorporated  without  some  neglect  of 
discipline,  as  the  officers  would  be  charged  with  more  men 
than  they  could  properly  superintend. 

There  is,  indeed,  sir,  another  method  of  incorporation, 
by  adding  new  companies  to  each  regiment ;  but  of  this 
method  the  advantage  would  be  small,  because  the  number 
of  captains  and  inferiour  officers  must  be  the  same,  and 
the  pay  of  only  the  field  officers  would  be  saved,  and  this 
trifling  gain  would  be  far  over- balanced  by  the  inconvenien- 
cies  which  experience  has  shown  to  arise  from  it.  There 
have  been  regiments  formed  of  thirteen  companies,  instead 
of  ten  ;  but  it  was  found,  that  as  the  officers  of  a  company 
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may  be  over-charged  with  soldiers,  a  colonel  may  likewise 
have  more  companies  than  he  can  conveniently  inspect, 
and  the  ancient  regulation  was  restored,  as  the  least  liable 
to  difficulties  and  objections. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  manner  in 
which  our  new  troops  are  proposed  to  be  levied,  it  may  be 
expected  that  I  should  now  make  some  observations  on 
the  service  in  which  they  are  to  be  employed,  which  I  can- 
not think  liable  to  any  unanswerable  objection.  It  is  now, 
sir,  in  our  choice  whether  we  will  send  the  new  regiments 
abroad  or  keep  them  at  home ;  and  our  choice  may  easily 
be  determined  by  comparing  the  value  of  our  colonies  with 
that  of  their  mother  country.  If  it  be  not  necessary  to 
have  any  army  here  to  defend  us  against  insults  and  inva- 
sions, the  question  about  the  manner  of  raising  or  employ- 
ing new  regiments  is  superfluous,  because  none  ought  to  be 
raised,  as  our  old  troops  are  sufficiently  numerous  for 
foreign  service.  But  if  the  security  of  the  nation  requires 
an  army,  would  it  not  be  madness  to  send  those  troops  to 
a  distant  part  of  the  world,  in  which  we  can  confide  most? 
Would  not  those,  who  speak  with  such  contempt  of  an  ex- 
pedition undertaken  by  boys,  have  a  better  reason  for  their 
censure,  if  only  boys  were  stationed  on  our  coasts  to  repel 
the  veterans  of  France  ?  Would  not  such  measures  animate 
our  enemies,  and  invite  an  invasion  ? 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged  farther,  that  the  troops  which 
are  sent  into  America,  are  more  likely  to  succeed  in  their 
design,  than  any  regiment  of  ancient  establishment.  The 
chief  danger  to  be  feared  in  that  part  of  the  world,  is  not 
from  the  enemy  but  the  climate,  with  which  young  men  are 
most  able  to  contend,  though  they  may  not  be  equally 
qualified  for  attempts  in  which  skill  is  equally  necessary 
with  vigour. 

I  am  convinced,  sir,  that  this  war  has  hitherto  been  pro- 
secuted with  ardour  and  fidelity,  and  that  no  measures  have 
been  taken  but  such  as  experience  and  reason  have  sup- 
ported, and  therefore  affirm,  without  scruple,  that  if  we  are 
not  successful,  our  miscarriages  must  be  imputed  to  the 
chance  of  war,  from  which  no  prudence  can  exempt  us. 
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Lord  QuARENDON  spoke  next,  in  the  following  manner, 
being  his  first  speech  : — Sir,  having  but  very  lately  had  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  this  assembly,  I  am  conscious  how  little 
I  am  acquainted  with  either  the  subjects  or  forms  of  debate, 
and  should,  therefore,  continue  to  listen  to  the  sentiments  of 
persons  more  experienced,  with  silent  veneration,  did  I  not 
observe  with  how  much  indulgence  they  are  heard  who 
mean  well,  however  deficient  in  knowledge,  or  in  eloquence. 

As  the  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  sir,  pro- 
fesses to  have  formed  his  opinion  rather  from  facts  than 
argumen  s,  1  hope  I  shall  be  indulged  by  the  house,  in  an 
attempt  to  examine  those  facts  which  he  has  produced, 
because  I  think  them  not  sufficient  to  support  his  positions, 
which  must,  therefore,  be  established  by  some  other  proofs, 
before  a  decision  of  this  question  can  be  fixed  by  them. 

With  regard  to  his  experience,  to  which  undoubtedly  no 
small  degree  of  veneration  is  due,  he  confesses  that  we 
have  tried  only  one  of  the  two  forms  of  establishment  now 
in  competition,  and  that,  therefore,  though  he  has  had  rea- 
son to  approve  that  with  which  he  is  most  acquainted,  he 
has  no  certain  proofs  of  the  inefficacy  or  imperfection  of 
the  other. 

But  experience,  sir,  may  be  extended  much  farther  than 
our  own  personal  transactions,  and  may  very  justly  com- 
prehend those  observations  which  we  have  had  opportuni- 
ties of  making  ppon  the  conduct  and  success  of  others. 
This  gentleman,  though  he  has  only  commanded  in  the 
armies  of  Britain,  has  seen  the  forces  of  other  nations,  has 
remarked  their  regulations,  and  heard  of  their  actions  with 
o  r  confederates  in  the  last  war ;  he  has  probably  acted  in 
conjunction,  and  though  it  is  known  that  they  differ  from 
us  in  the  proportion  of  soldiers  and  officers,  he  has  men- 
tioned no  disadvantage  which  might  be  supposed  to  arise 
from  their  establishment,  and  therefore,  I  suppose,  he  can- 
not deny  that  their  behaviour  and  success  was  the  same 
with  that  of  our  o^^  n  troops. 

The  battles  of  Almanza,  Parma,  and  Guastalla,  which  he 
has  particularly  mentioned,  were  lost,  as  he  informs  us,  by 
armies  not  oflBcered  according  to  the  establishment  which 
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he  recommendB  to  us :  but  it  is  observable  that  his  argu- 
meat  is  defective  in  an  essential  part ;  for  though  he  affirms 
that  the  armies  which  were  defeated  had  fewer  officers  than 
the  enemy,  he  has  neither  shown,  nor  attempted  to  show, 
that  the  want  of  officers  occasioned  the  defeat,  or  that  the 
loss  would  have  been  prevented  by  a  greater  number. 

These  instances,  therefore,  can  be  of  no  effect  on  the  de- 
termination of  the  present  question ;  for  though  it  is  certain 
tb^t  at  Germany^  and  at  other  places,  armies  with  few 
officers  have  lost  the  battle,  it  is  not  less  common  for  those 
troops  that  are  more  liberally  supplied,  to  be  overthrown 
by  others  which  are  differently  modelled. 

With  regard,  sir,  to  the  troops  of  Germany,  I  have 
heard  them  praised,  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  as  not  infe- 
riour  either  to  thbse  of  Frapce,  or  of  any  other  nation,  and 
have  been  informed,  that  their  ill  success,  both  at  Parma 
and  Guastalla,  may  be  justly  imputed  to  other  causes  than 
the  want  of  officers. 

There  has,  perhaps,  sir,  seldom  been  an  example  of  firm- 
ness, discipline,  and  resolution,  beyond  that  which  was 
shown  by  the  Germans  at  the  action  of  Parma,  where  they 
attacked  the  trenches  of  the  French,  sustained  the  fire  of 
the  ramparts  of  the  city,  and  though  they  lost  their  com- 
mander-in-chief and  two  others,  towards  the  beginning  of 
the  action,  tbey  continued  the  fight  for  eleven  hours,  and 
at  last  retired  only  at  the  approach  of  night. 

At  Guastalla,  sir,  they  attacked  the  French  in  their 
trenches,  even  with  forces  inferiour  in  number,  so  far  were 
they  from  any  diffidence  in  the  form  of  their  establishment ; 
and  after  a  fight  of  seven  hours,  in  which  their  loss  was, 
under  all  their  disadvantages,  not  greater  than  that  of  their 
enemies,  they  retreated  to  their  former  camp  unmolested 
and  unpursued.  The  French,  sir,  were  preserved  in  both 
these  battles,  not  by  the  number  of  their  officers,  but  by  their 
situation,  by  woods,  cassines,  ditches,  and  intrenchments. 

Nor  do  I  discover,  sir,  what  can  be  inferred  from  his 
observation  of  the  influence  of  example  in  time  of  action, 
but  that  officers  should  be  selected  with  great  care,  and 
not  be  promoted  by  favour,  or  interest,  or  caprice ;  for  an 
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example  of  cowardice  in  a  leader  must  be  pernicious,  in 
proportion  as  that  of  bravery  is  beneficial ;  and  as,  where 
more  officers  are  supposed  necessary,  there  is  less  room  for 
choice,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  troops,  which  have  more 
officers  than  other  forces,  are  in  more  danger  of  being  in- 
fected with  cowardice. 

It  appears,  therefore,  to  me  that  the  expense  of  the  pre- 
sent establishment  is  a  certain  evil,  and  that  the  advantages 
are  very  doubtful:  it  appears  that  the  present  state  of  th^ 
nation  requires  frugality,  and,  therefore,  I  shall  vote  for  the 
incorporation  of  our  new  levies  with  the  old  regiments. 

By  this  incorporation,  sir,  our  new-levied  troops  will  be 
no  longer  distinguished  from  our  veterans;  they  will  be 
equally  acquainted  with  discipline,  and  will  learn,  from  the 
conversation  of  their  associates,  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  and 
a  contempt  of  danger ;  we  may  then  employ  forces  equally 
formidable  in  all  parts  of  the  puhlick  service,  and  invade 
the  dominions  of  our  enemies,  without  leaving  our  own 
country  desolate. 

The  arguments  which  the  honourable  gentleman  has 
offered  in  defence  of  sending  our  younger  troops  to  Ame- 
rica, which  may  likewise  be  used  against  an  incorporation, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  sir,  far  from  being  conclusive;  for  it 
supposes,  what  will  not  be  granted,  that  a  cold  climate 
may  be  changed  for  a  hotter  with  more  safety  by  a  young 
than  an  old  man.  I  have  been  told,  on  the  contrary,  that 
superabundant  heat  is  the  great  disease  of  youth,  and  that 
the  want  of  it  produces  most  of  the  infirmities  of  age ;  and 
every  one  has  known  the  lives  of  persons  languishing  with 
age,  prolonged  by  a  removal  into  warm  countries.  I  am, 
therefore,  of  opinion,  that  the  honourable  gentleman's  argu- 
ment is  defective  in  all  its  parts,  and  hope  that  I  shall  not 
be  charged  with  obstinacy  or  perverseness  for  dissenting 

from  him. 

Mr.  Howe  spoke  next,  in  substance  as  follows : — Sir, 
before  I  engage  in  a  discussion  of  the  question,  I  cannot 
but  think  it  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  spoke  the  second  in  this  debate,  has  been 
very  far  from  consulting  either  policy  or  justice  in   his 
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declamation,  and  that  he  deviated  from  the  subject  only  to 
ridicule  his  country,  to  exalt  our  enemies,  and  depress  our 
efforts. 

He  has  described,  sir,  the  British  youth,  the  sons  of 
noble  families,  and  the  hopes  of  the  nation,  in  terms  too 
contemptuous  to  be  heard  without  indignation ;  he  has 
amused  himself  with  displaying  their  ignorance  and  their 
effeminacy,  and  has  indulged  his  imagination  in  a  ma- 
lignant kind  of  gaiety,  which,  however  it  may  divert 
himself,  is  very  far  from  contributing  either  to  the  refor- 
mation or  prevention  of  those  practices  which  he  censures. 

I  believe,  sir,  it  will  be  granted,  that  nothing  ought  to 
please  but  in  proportion  to  its  propriety  and  truth ;  and, 
if  we  try  the  satire  that  we  have  lately  heard,  by  this  test, 
it  will  be  found  to  have  very  little  claim  to  applause ;  for 
our  armies  must  be  composed  of  the  youth  of  the  nation ; 
and,  for  my  part,  I  cannot  discover  what  advantage  we 
shall  gain  over  the  Spaniards,  by  informing  them  how 
little  our  troops  are  accustomed  to  danger,  how  short  a 
time  they  have  been  acquainted  with  fatigue,  how  tenderly 
they  have  been  nursed,  how  easily  they  may  be  frighted, 
and  how  certainly  they  will  be  conquered,  if  they  but 
meet  with  opposition. 

Nor,  sir,  is  such  an  account  of  the  youth  of  Britain 
more  true,  in  my  opinion,  than  it  is  prudent.  I  am  far 
from  discovering  any  such  remarkable  degeneracy  in  the 
age,  or  any  great  prevalence  of  cowardice  and  unmanly 
delicacy ;  nor  do  I  doubt  of  hearing  that  our  youth,  if 
they  are  sent  upon  any  expedition,  have  shown  that  the 
British  courage  is  not  yet  extinguished,  and  that,  if  they 
are  ranged  on  the  plains  of  America,  they  will  discover 
themselves  the  sous  of  those  that  forced  those  passes,  and 
those  trenches,  that  other  troops  would  have  failed  in 
attempting. 

That  the  degeneracy  of  the  British  youth,  is,  at  least, 
not  universal,  we  have  just  now  sir,  received  an  incon- 
testable proof  from  the  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  and 
spoke  with  so  much  elegance  of  language,  and  justness 
of  reasoning,  as  shows,  that  there  are  to  be  found,  among 
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the  youth  of  Britain,  persons  very  well  qualified  for  the 
senate ;  and  I  have  never  heard  that  a  post  in  the  army 
required  greater  abilities. 

The  pleasure,  however,  with  which  I  have  attended  to 
his  remarks,  has  not  so  far  prejudiced  me  in  favour  of  his 
opinion,  as  that  I  shall  easily  consent  to  change  that 
method  of  discipline,  to  which  our  troops  have  been  ac- 
customed, and  of  which  we  know  by  experience,  that  it  is, 
at  least,  not  less  efficacious  than  that  of  any  other  nation. 
Customs,  if  they  are  not  bad,  are  not  to  be  changed,  be- 
cause it  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  a  practice  that  the 
people  have  experienced  it.  and  approved  it.  and  every 
change  is  disagreeable  to  those  who  judge  only  by  pre- 
judice, of  whom  I  need  not  say  how  great  is  the  number. 

Many  arguments  may,  sir,  in  my  opinion,  be  added  to 
our  experience  in  favour  of  the  present  establishment. 

The  number  of  officers but  I  find  myself  unable  to 

pursue  my  design,  because  I  can  no  longer  read  my  notes, 
which,  being  written  by  another  hand,  somewhat  embarrass 
me  in  this  decline  of  the  light.  I  shall,  therefore,  only 
make  some  observations  upon  the  speech  of  the  gentleman 
who  spoke  the  second  in  this  debate,  and  hope  that  I  shall 
be  allowed  to  deviate  from  the  principal  question,  since  I 
do  it  only  in  pursuit  of  another. 

He  has  observed,  that  our  troopers  are  mounted  upon 
horses  that  are  of  no  use ;  a  remark,  sir,  which  I  never 
heard  from  any  other  person,  and  for  which,  I  believe,  no 
authority  can  be  produced  :  they  are  mounted,  indeed, 
upon  horses  very  different  from  those  which  are  used  by 
other  nations,  because  scarcely  any  other  country  breeds 
horses  of  equal  size  and  strength,  and,  therefore,  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  French  have  purchased  horses  from  this 
island,  and  believe  that  all  the  cavalry  of  Europe  would 
be  mounted  upon  our  horses  if  t  ey  could  procure  them. 
I  have  been  informed,  that  their  pressure  in  the  shock  of 
battle  is  such,  as  no  forces  in  the  world  are  able  to  sustain  ; 
and  that  it  was  not  less  by  the  strength  of  our  horses  than 
the  spirit  of  our  soldiers,  that  the  squadrons  of  France 
were,  in  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  pushed  into  the  Danube. 
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Nor  do  I  less  disapprove  his  censure  of  the  choice  which 
has  been  made  of  the  troops  intended  for  the  American 
service,  which,  though  I  ardently  desire  its  success,  I  can- 
not think  of  equal  importance  with  the  defence  of  our  own 
country ;  for  though  we  may  be  disgraced  by  a  defeat,  we 
can  be  endangered  only  by  an  invasion ;  and,  therefore,  I 
think  it  necessary  to  retain  those  troops  on  which  we  may 
best  rely  for  the  security  of  this  island,  lest  our  enemies 
should  take  the  advantage  of  their  absence,  and  set  the 
pretender  on  the  throne. 

Sir  William  Yonge  next  rose,  and  spoke  to  the 
effect  following: — Sir,  it  is  a  standing  maxim,  both  in 
private  life  and  public  transactions,  that  no  man  can 
obtain  gpreat  advantages  who  is  afraid  of  petty  incon- 
veniencies;  and  that  he  that  will  hope  to  obtain  his  end 
without  expense,  will  languish  for  ever  in  fruitless  wishes, 
and  have  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  adventurous  and 
the  liberal  enjoy  that  felicity,  which,  though  it  is  within  his 
reach,  he  is  afraid  of  seizing. 

When  the  depredations  of  the  Spaniards  became  first 
the  subject  of  our  debates,  nothing  was  heard  amongst  us 
but  threats  of  vengeance,  demands  of  reparation,  asser- 
tions of  sovereignty,  and  resolutions  to  obtain  security : 
the  importance  of  our  commerce,  the  necessity  of  rigorous 
measures,  the  danger  of  pusillanimity,  the  meanness  of 
negotiation,  and  the  disadvantages  of  delay,  were  thun- 
dered from  every  part  of  the  house.  Every  man  seemed 
to  imagine  that  there  was  no  mean  between  victory  and 
ruin,  and  that  not  to  humble  Spain  was  to  betray  our 
country  to  insults,  ignominy,  and  slavery. 

Far  was  I  then,  sir,  from  suspecting,  that  when  the  war, 
thus  vehemently  urged,  should  be  declared,  that  the  pro- 
secution of  it  would  produce  any  debates.  I  doubted  not 
but  that  every  man  would  be  desirous  of  signalizing  his 
zeal  for  the  prosperity  of  commerce,  by  expediting  the 
supplies,  and  forwarding  the  preparations ;  and  that  the 
only  contention  among  us  would  be,  who  should  appear  the 
most  ardent  enemy  of  Spain. 

But  no  sooner  are  hostilities  begun  against  this  insolent 
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arid  oppressive  nation^  tban  those  who  expressed  most 
resentment  at  the  prudence  and  moderation  by  which  they 
were  delayed,  those  that  accused  everjr  attempt  for  an 
accommodation,  of  cowardice,  and  charged  the  ministry 
with  conniving  at  the  rapine  of  pirates,  beg^n  to  inquire 
into  the  necessity  of  the  expenses  occasioned  by  the  war, 
to  harangue  on  the  advantages  of  parsimony,  and  to  think 
it  of  more  importance  to  ease  our  taxes  than  to  subdue  our 
enemies. 

In  pursuance  of  this  new  doctrine  they  are  now  en- 
deavouring to  embarrass  the  measures  of  his  majesty,  that 
they  may  save,  according  to  their  own  computation,  only 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  which,  in  reality,  I  can  easily  show 
to  be  no  more  than  fifteen  thousand. 

For  the  sake  of  this  important  sum,  our  army  is  to  be 
modelled  by  a  new  ^regulation,  and  the  success  of  the  war 
is  to  be  impeded,  the  security  of  our  commerce  to  be 
hazarded,  and  our  colonies  are  to  be  endangered. 

Frugality  is,  undoubtedly,  a  virtue,  but  is,  like  others, 
to  be  practised  on  proper  occasions  :  to  compute  expenses 
with  a  scrupulous  nicety,  in  time  of  war,  is  to  prefer  money 
to  safety,  and,  by  a  very  perverse  kind  of  policy,  to  hazard 
the  IV hole  for  the  preservation  of  a  part. 

The  gentlemen,  sir,  who  have  most  endeavoured  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  as  the  constant  opponents  of  the  ad- 
ministration, have  charged  it,  on  all  occasions,  with  giving 
encouragement  to  the  Spaniards,  but  can  charge  it  with 
nothing  so  likely  to  raise  the  confidence  and  confirm  the 
obstinacy  of  the  enemy,  as  the  objections  which  they  them- 
selves have  made  to  the  present  scheme  of  levying  forces ; 
for  to  how  great  a  degree  of  poverty  must  they  believe 
that  nation  reduced,  of  which  the  warmest  patriots  struggle 
to  save  a  sum  so  inconsiderable,  by  an  experiment  of  so 
much  uncertainty  ?  And  how  easily  will  the  Spaniards 
promise  themselves,  that  they  shall  gain  the  victory  only 
by  obliging  us  to  continue  in  a  state  of  war,  a  state  which, 
by  our  own  confession,  we  are  not  able  to  support  ? 

Had  any  other  argument,  sir,  been  produced  than  the 
necessity  of  parsimony,  it  had  been  less  dangerous  to  have 
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agreed  to  this  new  scheme ;  but  to  adopt  it  only  for  the 
sake  of  sparing  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  would  be  to  make 
ourselves  contemptible,  to  intimidate  our  allies,  and  to 
unite  all  those  against  us,  who  are  inclined  to  trample  on 
misery,  and  to  plunder  weakness. 

I  am  inclined  to  judge  so  favourably,  sir,  of  the  inten- 
tions of  those  whom  I  am  now  opposing,  that  I  believe 
they  have  only  used  this  argument,  because  they  were  able 
to  produce  no  other,  and  that  if  either  reason  or  experience 
had  been  on  their  side,  the  poverty  of  the  nation  had  not 
been  mentioned. 

But  the  honourable  gentleman,  who  has  been  so  long 
engaged  in  military  employments,  has  shown  that  all  our 
success  has  been  obtained  by  the  present  establishment, 
and  that  the  battle  in  which  we  suffered  most,  was  lost  by 
our  unfortunate  deficiency  of  ofiicers.. 

Nor  do  his  reasons,  sir,  however  modestly  offered,  de- 
serve less  regard  than  his  experience,  for  he  has  shown  that 
a  greater  number  of  officers  naturally  contribute  to  pre- 
serve discipline,  and  excite  courage ;  and  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  a  man  should  be  much  a  soldier  to  discover, 
that  discipline  and  courage  united,  must  generally  prevail. 

To  the  examples  which  he  has  produced  in  favour  of 
his  opinion,  it  has  been  objected,  that  victories  equally 
wonderful  have  been  gained  with  fewer  officers,  and,  by 
the  honourable  gentleman  that  spoke  the  second  on  this 
occasion,  the  actions  of  Eugene  were  opposed  to  those  of 
the  duke  of  Marlborough. 

That  victories  have  been  gained  by  troops  differently, 
regulated,  I  cannot  deny ;  victories  have  likewise  been 
gained,  sir,  under  every  circumstance  of  disadvantage ; 
victories  have  been  gained  by  inferiour  numbers,  and  by 
raw  troops,  over  veteran  armies,  yet  no  prudent  general 
ever  produced  these  instances  as  arguments  against  the 
usefulness  of  discipline,  or  as  proofs  that  superiority  of 
numbers  was  no  advantage. 

The  success  of  prince  Eugene,  in  the  late  war,  was  far 
from  convincing  the  British  general,  that  the  German 
establishment  was  preferable  to  our  own ;  for  he  required 
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that  the  Hessian  troops,  which  were  paid  by  Britain,  should 
be  officered  like  our  national  troops.  In  this  he  could  be 
influenced  only  by  his  own  opinion;  for  he  neither  no- 
thinated  their  officers,  nor  could  advance  his  interest  at 
home  by  creating  new  posts  to  which  he  did  not  recom- 
mend ;  he  could,  therefore,  only  regard  the  success  of  the 
war,  and  changed  their  model  only  because  he  thought  it 
defective. 

The  Germans  themselves,  sir.  are  far  from  imagining 
that  their  armies  might  not  be  made  more  formidable  by 
approaching  nearer  to  the  British  methods;  for  one  of 
their  officers,  a  man  of  great  reputation  and  experience, 
has  informed  me,  that  they  were  convinced  of  their  de- 
fect, and  that  nothing  hindered  them  from  adding  more 
officers,  but  the  f^ar  of  expenses;  that  they  imputed  all 
their  defeats  to  the  necessity  of  parsimony,  that  their  men 
wanted  not  courage  but  leaders,  and  that  their  enemies 
gained  advantages  merely  by  the  superiority  of  their 
opulence. 

In  the  late  war,  it  was  common  for  the  auxiliary  troops, 
when  they  were  sent  upon  any  expedition  of  importance, 
to  be  supplied  with  officers  either  from  their  other  regi- 
ments, or  by  the  British  forces  ;  so  necessary  did  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  think  a  larger  number  of  officers  in  time 
of  action,  that  where  he  could  not  alter  the  establishment, 
he  deviated  from  the  common  methods  of  war,  and  trans- 
ferred his  officers  occasionally  into  troops  over  which  they 
had  no  settled  authority. 

It  is,  therefore,  most  evident,  sir,  that  the  model  on 
which  our  troops  are  formed,  was,  by  this  great  com- 
mander, preferred  to  that  which  is  now  so  warmly  recom- 
mended, and  I  know  not  why  we  should  recede  from  his 
practice,  if  we  are  desirous  of  his  success. 

Nor  can  I  discover,  sir,  any  better  method  of  selecting 
officers  than  that  which  has  of  late  been  followed,  however 
some  may  censure  or  ridicule  it.  To  advance  gentlemen 
to  command,  seems  to  be  the  most  likely  way  to  unite 
authority  with  rank,  for  no  man  willingly  obeys  those  to 
whom  he  has  lately  seen  himself  equal,  or  whose  conduct 
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in  lower  stations  he  has,  perhaps,  had  opportunities  of  ex- 
amining too  nearly. 

The  distinction  of  birth,  however  chimerical  in  itself,  has 
been  so  long  admitted,  and  so  universally  received,  that  it 
is  generally  imagined  to  confer  on  one  man  an  indelible 
and  evident  superiority  over  another,  a  superiority,  which 
those  who  would  easily  imagine  themselves  equal  in  merit 
cannot  deny,  and  which  they  allow  more  willingly,  because, 
though  it  be  an  advantage  to  possess  it,  to  want  it  cannot 
be  justly  considered  as  a  reproach. 

For  this  reason,  sir,  men  cheerfully  obey  those  to  whom 
their  birth  seems  to  have  subjected  them,  without  any 
scrupulous  inquiries  into  their  virtue  or  abilities;  they 
have  been  taught  from  their  childhood  to  consider  them 
as  placed  in  a  higher  rank  than  themselves,  and  are, 
therefore,  not  disgusted  at  any  transient  bursts  of  im- 
patience, or  sudden  starts  of  caprice,  which  would  pro- 
duce, at  least,  resentment,  and,  perhaps,  mutiny,  in  men 
newly  exalted  from  a  low  station.  The  more  attentively, 
sir,  we  look  upon  the  world,  the  more  strongly  shall  we  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  these  assertions,  and  the  more 
evidently  shall  we  discover  the  influence  which  operates, 
in  a  degree  scarcely  credible,  even  to  those  who  have 
experienced  its  power,  and  which  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
chief  means  of  subordination,  by  which  society  is  held 
together. 

Nor  are  officers  of  birth,  sir,  to  be  preferred  to  men 
who  are  recommended  by  nothing  but  military  service, 
only  because  they  are  more  cheerfully  obeyed,  but  for 
another  reason  of  equal  importance.  It  has  been  observed, 
that,  in  reality,  they  discharge  the  duty  of  commanders  in 
a  manner  more  likely  to  preserve  dignitjj  and  increase 
reverence  ;  that  they  discover,  on  all  occasions,  a  sense  of 
honour,  and  dread  of  disgrace,  which  are  not  easily  to  be 
found  in  a  mind  contracted  by  a  mean  education,  and  de- 
pressed by  long  habits  of  subjection. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  sir,  universally  and  unvariably  certain, 
that  a  man,  raised  from  meanness  and  poverty,  will  be 
insolent  and  oppressive ;  nor  do  I  doubt  but  there  are 
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many  now  languishing  in  obscurity,  whose  abilities  might 
add  new  lustre  to  the  highest  honours,  and  whose  integrity 
would  very  faithfully  discharge  the  most  important  trust, 
and  in  their  favour,  wherever  they  can  be  discovered,  some 
exceptions  ought  to  be  made ;  but  as  general  rules  are 
generally  to  be  followed,  as  well  in  military  regulations  as 
other  transactions,  it  will  be  found,  upon  the  exactest 
inquiry,  by  no  means  improper  to  advance  gentlemen  to 
posts  of  command  rather  than  private  sentinels,  however 
skilful  or  courageous. 

It  is  to  be  considered,  sir,  that  the  present  state  of  the 
continent,  has  for  many  years  made  it  necessary  to  support 
an  army,  even  when  we  are  not  engaged  in  an  actual 
war  4  that  this  army,  though  of  late  it  has,  for  the  ease  of 
the  people,  been  sometimes  encamped  during  the  summer, 
is,  for  the  greatest  part,  quartered  in  towns,  and  mingled 
with  the  rest  of  the  community,  but  governed,  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  officers,  and  subject  to  the  martial  law.  It 
has  often  been  observed  by  those  who  have  argued  against 
standing  forces,  that  this  difference  of  government  makes 
different  societies,  which  do  not  combine  in  the  same 
iaterest,  nor  much  favour  one  another ;  and  it  is,  indeed^ 
certain,  that  feuds  are  sometimes  produced,  that  when  any 
private  quarrel  happens,  either  by  drunkenness  or  accident, 
or  claims  really  disputable,  between  a  soldier  and  any 
other  person,  each  applies  for  support  and  assistance  to 
those  in  the  same  condition  with  himself,  tbe  cause  be- 
comes general,  and  the  soldiers  and  townsmen  are  not 
easily  restrained  from  blows  and  bloodshed. 

It  is  true,  likewise,  that  the  rhetoriek  of  the  patriots  has 
been  so  efficacious,  that  their  arguments  have  been  so 
clamorously  echoed,  and  their  weekly  productions  so  di- 
ligently dispersed,  that  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  as  men 
always  willingly  admit  what  will  produce  immediate  ease 
or  advantage,  believes  the  army  to  be  an  useless  burden 
imposed  upon  the  people  for  the  support  of  the  ministry ; 
that  the  landlord,  therefore,  looks  upon  the  soldier  as  an 
intruder  forced  into  his  house,  and  rioting  in  sloth  at  his 
expense  ;  and  the  farmer  and  manufacturer  have  learned 
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to  call  the  atmy  the  vermin  of  the  land,  the  caterpillars  of 
the  nation,  the  devourers  of  other  men's  industry,  the 
enemies  of  liberty,  and  the  slaves  of  the  court. 

It  is  not  to  b0  supposed,  sir,  that  the  soldiers  eptertain 
the  same  ideas  of  their  profession,  or  that  they  do  not  con- 
ceive themselves  injured  by  such  representations :  .they 
undoubtedly  consider  themselves  as  the  bulwark  of  their 
country,  as  men  selected  for  the  defence  of  the  rest 
of  the  community,  as  those  who  have  engaged,  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives,  to  repel  invasion,  and  repress  re- 
bellion, and  who  contribute  more  than  their  part  to  the 
general  felicity,  by  securing  property,  and  preventing 
danger. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  sir,  but  sentiments  so  widely 
different,  must  produce  an  equal  contrariety  of  claims, 
and  diversity  of  conduct;  the  trader  imagines,  that  the 
man  who  subsists  upon  the  taxes  which  are  raised  only 
from  his  labour,  ought  to  consider  himself  as  his  inferioar, 
at  least,  if  not  as  his  hireling  and  his  servant ;  the  soldier 
wonders  how  he  can  ever  conceive  himself  su^ciently 
grateful  to  him  that  has  devoted  his  life  to  his  defence,  and 
to  whom  he  must  fly  for  protection  whenever  danger  shall 
approach  him,  and  concludes,  that  he  has  an  incontestable 
right  to  the  better  part  of  that,  of  which  the  preservation 
of  the  whole  depends  upon  him. 

Thus  does  self-love  magnify  every  man  in  his  own 
eyes,  and  so  differently  will  men  determine  when  each  is 
to  judge  in  his  own  cause.  Which  of  these  competitors 
thinks  most  justly  of  his  own  station  and  character,  or 
whether  both  are  not  mistaken  in  their  opinion,  I  think 
it  by  no  means  necessary  to  decide.  This,  at  least,  is 
evident,  that  to  preserve  peace  and  harmony  between  two 
bodies  of  men  obliged  to  live  together  with  sentiments  so 
opposite,  there  is  required  an  uncommon  degree  of  pru- 
dence, moderation,  and  knowledge  of  mankind,  which  is 
chiefly  to  be  exerted  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers,  because 
they  are  subject  to  more  rigorous  command,  and  are  more 
easily  governed  hy  the  authority  of  their  superiours. 

Let  us  suppose  any  dispute  of  this  kind,  sir,  to  h^pen 
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where  the  soldiers  were  commanded  only  by  private 
sentinels,  disguised  in  the  dress  of  oflScers,  but  retaining, 
what  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  should  suddenly  be 
able  io  lay  aside,  the  prejudices  which  they  had  imbibed 
in  the  ranks,  and  all  the  ardour  of  trifling  competition  in 
which  their  station  had  once  engaged  them.  What  could 
be  expected  from  their  councils  and  direction  ?  Can  it  be 
imagined  that  they  would  inquire  impartially  into  the 
original  cause  of  the  dispute,  that  they  would  attend 
equally  to  the  parties,  endeavour,  by  mildness  and  can- 
dour, to  soften  the  malevolence  of  each,  and  terminate  the 
dispute  by  some  addressful  expedient,  or  decent  accom- 
modation? He,  surely,  must  be  very  little  acquainted  with 
the  vulgar  notions  of  bravery  and  honour,  that  could  form 
any  hopes  of  such  conduct. 

The  plain  soldier,  sir,  has  not  accustomed  himself  to  re- 
gulate his  motions  by  reason,  nor  has  learned  any  mord  of 
honour,  than  that  it  consists  in  adhering  invariably  to  his 
pretensions,  even  though  he  should  discover  that  they  are 
false ;  and  in  resenting  affronts  with  the  utmost  rigour, 
even  when  they  were  provoked  by  himself,  he  is  taught, 
that  it  is  his  business  to  conquer  in  whatever  cause,  and 
that  to  desist  from  any  of  his  attempts,  or  retract  any  of 
bis  assertions,  is  unworthy,  of  a  man  of  honour. 

Warm  with  such  notions  as  these,  sir,  would  such 
officers,  as  have  been  recommended  by  the  honourable 
gentleman,  apply  themselves  to  the  termination  of  differ- 
ences? Without  any  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  society, 
without  any  settled  ideas  of  the  different  rights  of  different 
persons,  they  would  have  nothing  in  view  but  the  honour 
of  therir  profession,  nor  endeavour  to  stipport  it  by  any 
other  method  than  that  of  violence.  If  a  soldier  was 
affronted  by  a  farmer,  they  would  probably  lay  his  terri- 
tories waste,  and  ravage  his  plantations  like  an  enemy's 
country ;  if  another  disagreed  with  his  landlord,  they  would 
advise  him  to  make  good  his  quarters,  to  invade  the  maga- 
zines of  provision  without  restraint,  to  force  the  barricadoes 
rf  the  cellar,  and  to  forage  in  the  stables  without  controul. 

But  gentlemen,  sir,  are  proper  judges  of  debates  be- 
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tween  the  army  and  the  rest  of  the  community,  because 
they  are  equally  related  to  both  parties,  as  men  who  possess 
or  expect  estates,  or  who  are  allied  to  those  whose  influ- 
ence arises  from  their  property.  As  men  bred  in  affluence 
and  freedom,  and  acquainted  with  the  blessings  of  our  con- 
stitution, and  the  necessity  of  civil  government,  they  can- 
not willingly  contribute  to  the  increase  of  the  military 
power,  and  as  members  of  the  army  they  cannot  but  be 
desirous  to  support  their  own  rank,  and  to  hinder  their 
profession  from  sinking  into  contempt ;  it  is,  therefore, 
their  care  to  repress  insolence  on  one  part,  and  to  prevent 
oppression  on  the  other,  to  stop  dissensions  in  their  begin- 
ning, and  reconcile  all  the  different  pretensions  of  Britons 
and  soldiers. 

I  am,  indeed,  surprised,  sir,  to  hear  the  promotion  of 
Serjeants  recommended  by  the  honourable  gentleman  who 
has  so  often  strained  his  lungs,  and  exhausted  his  invention^ 
to  explain  how  much  our  constitution  is  endangered  by  th^ 
army,  how  readily  those  men  will  concur  in  the  abolition 
of  property  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  how  easily  they 
may  be  persuaded  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  their  country, 
who  are  already  cut  off  from  the  enjoyment  of  them,  who, 
therefore,  can  only  behold  with  envy  and  malevolence 
those  advantages  which  they  cannot  hope  to  pqssess,  and 
which  produce  in  them  no  other  effects  than  a  quicker 
sense  of  their  own  misery. 

Upon  what  principles,  sir,  any  gentleman  can  form  those 
notions,  or  with  what  view  he  can  so  long  and  so  studiously 
disperse  them,  it  is  his  province  to  explain ;  for  the  only 
reason  that  can  be  offered  by  any  other  person  for  his  in- 
cessant declamations,  the  desire  of  securing  his  country 
from  the  oppression  of  a  standing  army,  is  now  for  ever 
overthrown  by  this  new  proposal ;  which,  if  it  were  to  be 
received,  would  in  a  very  few  years  produce  an  army 
proper  to  be  employed  in  the  execution  of  the  most  detest- 
able designs,  an  army  that  could  be  of  no  other  use  than 
to  gratify  an  ambitious  prince,  or  a  wicked  minbtry,  as  it 
would  be  commanded,  not  by  men  who  had  lost  their 
liberty,  but  by  men  who  never  enjoyed  it,  by  meq  who 
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tiroald  abolish  our  constitution  without  knowing  that  they 
were  engaged  in  any  criminal  undertaking,  who  have  no 
other  sense  of  the  enjoyment  of  authority  than  that  it  is 
the  power  of  acting  without  controuU  who  have  no  know- 
ledge of  any  other  laws  than  the  commands  of  their  su- 
periours. 

To  men  like  these,  sir,  to  men  raised  up  from  poverty 
and  servility  to  rank  and  power,  to  ignorance  invested  with 
command^  and  to  meanness  elated  with  preferment,  would 
any  real  patriot,  any  zealous  assertor  of  liberty,  any  inflex- 
ible enemy  to  the  corruptions  of  the  ministry,  consign  the 
protection  of  his  country,  and  intrust  to  these  our  hap- 
piness, properties,  and  our  lives? 

Whether  the  honourable  gentleman  has  changed  any  of 
the  sentiments  which  he  has  hitherto  appeared  to  admit 
with  regard  to  the  army,  whether  this  new  determination 
is  only  an  instance  of  that  inconsistency  which  is  scarcely 
to  be  avoided  in  the  vindication  of  a  bad  cause,  or  whether 
be  was  betrayed  to  it  only  by  his  hatred  of  the  administra- 
tion, which  would  prompt  him  to  recant  his  own  advice,  if 
it  should  happen  to  be  approved,  T  will  not  pretend  to  de- 
termine, but  I  must  lament,  on  this  occasion,  the  entertain- 
ment which  the  house  will  lose,  by  the  eternal  cessation  of 
any  harangues  on  the  army,  since  he  cannot  now  declaim 
on  either  part  without  contradicting  his  former  declarations. 

Nor  will  the  honourable  gentleman  find  less  difiiculty 
in  proving,  that  justice,  rather  than  policy,  requires  the 
promotion  of  Serjeants  to  commissions.  Military  prefer- 
ments are  always  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown,  nor  can  any 
right  be  pretended  to  them,  but  such  as  arises  from  the 
custom  which  has  been  generally  followed  in  conferring 
them,  which  is  not  only  variable  at  pleasure,  but  has  never 
been,  at  any  time,  regularly  observed.  The  order  of 
rotation  has  been  suffered  sometimes  to  proceed,  because 
of  two  persons,  otherwise  equal,  he  that  has  served  longest 
may  plead  the  most  merit;  but  the  plea  of  service  has 
been  always  overruled  by  birth  or  powerful  recommend- 
ation. And  though,  sir,  it  is  natural  for  men  disappointed 
to  complain,  yet  as  those  officers,  whose  preferment  has 
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been  delayed,  were  not  thought,  in  reality,  to  have  received 
any  injury,  their  murmurs  have  been  the  less  regarded. 

It  might  be  expected,  sir,  from  a  patriot,  a  lamenter  of 
the  degeneracy  of  mankind,  and  an  inflexible  opponent 
of  corruption,  that  he  should  consider  rather  facts  than 
persons,  that 'he  should  regulate  his  decision  by  the  un- 
variable  principles  of  reason  and  justice,  and  that,  there- 
fore, he  should  not  applaud  at  one  time  what  he  condemns 
at  another. 

But  this  gentleman  seems  to  have  established  some  new 
maxims  of  conduct,  and,  perhaps,  upon  new  notions  of 
morality ;  for  he  seems  to  imagine,  that  his  friends  may 
seize,  as  their  right,  what  his  adversaries  cannot  touch  with- 
out robbery,  though  the  claim  of  both  be  the  same. 

It  is  well  known,  sir,  to  the  whole  army,  that  a  noble 
person,  whose  abilities  are  so  loudly  cele'brated,  whose 
virtues  are  so  liberally  praised,  and  whose  removal  from 
his  military  employments  is  so  solemnly  lamented  as  a 
publick  calamity,  obtained  his  first  preferments  by  preten- 
sions very  difierent  from  military  merit,  and  t^at  at  the 
age  only  of  seventeen,  a  time  of  life  in  which,  whatever 
might  be  his  abilities,  very  little  prudence  or  expei^ience 
could  be  expected,  he  was  advanced  to  the  command  of  a 
regiment,  and  exalted  above  many  officers  whose  l(;nowii 
bravery  and  frequent  hazards  entitled  them  to  favour. 

I  do  not  assert  that  he  was  undeservedly  promoted,  or 
condemn  those  who  either  solicited  or.  granted  his  conv- 
mission ;  I  maintain  only,  that  what  was  then  rQasQnable 
and  just,  is  not  now  either  iniquitous  or  ridiculous,  and 
difi^erent  persons  in  the  same  circumstances  have  a  right 
to  the  same  treatment. 

In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  a  reign,  sir,  whi<^  eveiy 
Briton  recollects  with  so  much  satisfaction,  and  which  will 
for  ever  afibrd  examples  of  the  wi^^st  councils,  an/i  most 
successful  wars,  when  new  regiments  were  to  be  raised,  it 
was  far  firom  being  thought  necessary  to  observe  this 
gentleman's  favourite  method  of  rotation ;  posts  were  filled, 
not  with  tbe  officers  of  other  regiments,  that  room  might 
be  left  for  the  promotion  of  Serjeants,  but  with  gentlemen 
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Who  had  tierer  seen  d  battle,  (ft*  learned  afoy  part  of  the 
military  discipline. 

Bat  thotigh,  sir,  the  regulation  of  our  army  be  thus 
violently  attacked,  the  greatest  crime  of  the  ministry  is,  in 
this  gentleman's  opinion,  that  of  levying  new  troops,  when 
we  have  no  employment  for  our  standing  forces,  of  laying 
unnecessary  impositions  upon  the  nation,  and  alarming 
with  the  fears  of  an  invasion,  only  that  the  army  fnight  be 
increased. 

On  this  head,  sir,  a  declaration  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough has  been  produced,  with  a  great  pomp  of  circum- 
stances, and  such  a  seeming  accuracy  of  narration,  that 
the  attention  of  the  house  was  engaged,  and  the  account 
was  received  with  all  the  solemnity  of  universal  silence, 
and  with  the  veneration  due  to  so  high  an  authority  in  a 
question  of  so  much  importance. 

TRie  Subject  is,  indeed,  so  worthy  of  regard,  that  I 
think,  sir,  every  man  ought  to  contribute  to  its  elucidation, 
and,  therefore,  I  take  the  liberty  of  adding  to  the  honour- 
able gentleman's  relation,  what  I  hope  will  be  heard  with 
equal  curiosity,  the  method  by  which  that  great  commander 
proposed  to  put  a  slop  to  an  invasion  with  so  small  a 
number. 

He  was  very  far,  sir,  from  imaginitig  that  he  should  be 
able  to  repel  them  by  open  force,  he  was  far  from  being  so 
confident  of  his  superiority  in  military  skill,  as  to  imagine 
that  he  shonld  defeat  them  by  stratagem,  and,  therefore, 
he  designed,  by  burning  the  villages,  and  destroying  the 
country,  to  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  and 
harass  them  with  famine ;  to  hover  at  a  distance,  and  cut 
off  those  parties  which  necessity  should  force  out  to  forage, 
till  a  body  of  troops  could  be  assembled  sufficient  to 
overthrow  them  in  a  battle,  or  to  drive  them  back  to  theit 
ships. 

Such  was  the  scheme,  sir,  ad  1  b^ve  been  informed,  of 
this  great  man,  nor,  perhaps,  can  any  other  be  struck  otit 
by  human  abilities,  where  greater  numbers  are  to  be  op- 
posed by  smaller.  But  this  scheme,  though  preferable,  in 
the  last  extremities,  to  slavery,  is  such  as  cannot  be  men- 
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tioned  withoat  horrour,  and  of  which  the  execation  ought 
to  be  avoided  by  every  expedient  that  can  be  practised 
without  the  danger  of  our  liberties.  We  ought,  certainly, 
not  to  reject  a  nauseous  medicine,  by  which  that  health  is 
preserved,  which,  if  lost,  can  only  be  restored  by  the  am- 
putation of  a  limb. 

As  it  was,  therefore,  necessary,  sir,  to  secure  our  coasts 
from  an  invasion,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  new  troops  for 
the  American  expedition ;  nor  did  this  method  produce 
any  delay,  for  the  regiments  were  completed  a  long  time 
before  the  ships  of  war  and  the  transports  were  ready  to 
convoy  and  receive  them,  nor  could  the  utmost  ardour 
and  diligence  despatch  them  sooner  from  our  coasts. 

The  ships,  sir,  were,  by  the  violence  of  a  frost,  scarcely 
exampled,  retained,  for  a  long  time,  in  the  harbours,  with- 
out a  possibility  of  being  put  to  sea ;  when  they  were  all 
assembled  at  the  place  appointed  for  their  conjunction, 
they  waited  for  a  wind;  all  the  delay  that  can  be  ob- 
jected, was  produced  by  the  seasons,  of  which  the  regula- 
tion was  in  no  man's  power. 

But  the  time,  sir,  which  was  unwillingly  spent  in  the 
camp,  was  not,  however,  lost  or  misemployed,  for  the 
troops  were,  by  the  order  of  the  general,  every  day  exer- 
cised, and  instructed  in  the  art  of  war,  so  that  what  was 
lost  in  time,  was  more,  than  recompensed  by  the  advan- 
tage of  better  discipline. 

Nor  did  these  troops  appear  an  herd  so  ignorant  and 
contemptible,  as  they  have  been  represented  by  malicious 
invectives  and  ludicrous  descriptions ;  there  were  not,  in-- 
deed,  among  them  many  grey-headed  warriours,  nor  were 
their  former  campaigns  and  past  exploits  the  subjects  of 
their  conversation;  but  there  was  not  one  amongst  them 
who  did  not  appear  ready  to  suffer,  in  the  cause  of  his 
country,  all  that  the  most  hardened  veteran  could  under- 
go, or  whose  alacrity  and  eagerness  did  not  promise  per- 
severance in  the  march,  and  intrepidity  in  the  battle. 

Their  general,  sir,  who  saw  them  pursue  their  exer- 
cises, declared  how  much  he  was  satisfied  with  their  pro- 
ficiency, applauded  their  appearance,  and  expressed  his 
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confidence  in  their  courage ;  nor  do  I  doubt,  but  our  ene- 
mies will  find,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  send  out  our 
most  formidable  forces  to  humble  them,  and  that  the 
youth  of  Britain  will  compensate  their  want  of  experience 
by  their  courage. 

If  I,  sir,  have  been  drawn  aside  from  the  present  ques- 
tion, it  is  by  following,  perhaps,  with  an  exactness  too 
scrupulous,  the  honourable  gentleman,  whose  propositions 
I  have  now  shown  to  be  erroneous,  and  whose  reproaches 
will,  I  believe,  now  appear  rather  the  effects  of  disap- 
pointment than  of  zeal,  and,  therefore,  I  think  it  now  ne- 
cessary to  return  to  the  business  before  us,  the  considera- 
tion of  the  present  establishment,  from  which,  as  it  was 
approved  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  has  been  de- 
fended with  very  strong  arguments,  by  one  of  the  most 
experienced  ofiicers  of  this  time,  I  cannot  think  it  safe  or 
prudent  to  depart. 

Mr.  Grenville  spoke  next,  to  the  following  efiect: — 
Sir,  as  a  noble  person  has  been  frequently  hinted  at  in  this 
debate,  to  whom  my  relation  is  well  known,  and  whom,  as  I 
know  him  well,  I  have  the  strongest  motives  to  reverence 
and  honour,  I  cannot  forbear  to  give,  on  this  occasion,  an  at- 
testation which  he  will  be  allowed  to  deserve  by  all  those 
whom  interest  has  not  blinded,  and  corruption  depraved. 

It  will  be  allowed,  sir,  that*  he  is  one  of  those  who  are 
indebted  for  their  honours  only  to  merit,  one  whom  the 
malice  of  a  court  cannot  debase,  as  its  favour  cannot  ex- 
alt ;  he  is  one  of  those  whose  loss  of  employments  can  be 
a  reproach  only  to  those  who  take  them  from  him,  as  he 
cannot  forfeit  them  but  by  performing  his  duty,  and  can 
only  give  ofience  by  steady  integrity,  and  a  resolution  to 
speak  as  he  thinks,  and  to  act  as  his  conscience  dictates. 

There  are,  sir,  men,  I  know,  to  whom  this  panegyrick 
will  seem  romantick  and  chimerical,  men,  to  whom  inte- 
grity and  conscience  are  idle  sounds,  men,  who  are  con- 
tent to  catch  the  word  of  their  leader,  who  have  no  sense 
of  the  obligation  of  any  law  but'  the  supreme  will  of  him 
that  pays  tb^m,  and  who  know  not  any  virtue  but  dili- 
gence in  attendance^  and  readiness  in  obedience. 
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It  is  stirely, .  sir,  no  loss  to  the  noble  person  to  be  de- 
barred from  any  fellowship  with  men  like  these.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unpleasing  to  virtue  than  such  a  situation  as 
lays  it  under  a  necessity  of  beholding  wickedness  that  can- 
not be  reformed ;  as  the  sight  of  a  pesthouse  must  raise 
horrour,  though  we  should  suppose  the  spectator  secure 
from  the  contagion. 

Mr.  Ord  spoke  next,  in  substance  as  follows: — Sir,  as 
I  cannot  approve  the  scheme  now  proposed,  for  augment- 
ing our  forces,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  why  the  argu- 
ments, by  which  it  has  hitherto  been  supported,  have  failed 
to  convince  me,  and  shall  lay  before  the  house  some  reasons 
against  it,  to  which  I  shall  expect  an  answer,  before  I  shall 
think  that  I  can  agree  to  it,  without  squandering  the 
moBey  of  which  my  constituents  have  intrusted  me  with 
the  disposal. 

The  argument,  sir,  with  which  this  motion  was  intro- 
duced, which  is,  indeed,  the  strongest  that  ha»  yet  been 
offered,  was,  that  this  estimate  is  less  expensive  than  one 
that  was  laid  before  the  house  in  a  late  reign,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  could  not  reas<»nubly  be  clMurged  with  extrava- 
gance. 

Let  us  now  consider  this  argument  with  that  care  which 
is  required  by  the  importance  of  the  question,  let  us  in- 
quire what  consequences  will  follow  from  it,  and  to  what 
previous  suppositions  it  must  owe  its  force. 

The  argument,  sir,  evidently  supposes  that  the  estimate 
in  king  William's  reign  was  drawn  up  without  any  intention 
to  deceive  the  house,  or  to  raise  money  for  purposes  dif- 
ferent from  those  for  which  it  was  really  expended.  But 
if  we  suppose  that  estimate  to  be  fraudulently  calculated, 
this  may  contain  the  same  fallacies  in  a  lower  degree,  and 
the  only  merit  that  can  be  claimed  by  the  authors  of  it,  will 
be,  that  they  are  not  the  most  rapacious  plunderers  of  their 
country,  that,  however  they  may  be  charged  with  profusion 
of  publick  money,  they  are  yet  more  modest  than  some  of 
their  predecessors. 

But  it  is  known,  sir,  that  in  king  William's  reign,  very 
few  estimates  were  honestly  computed ;  it  is  known  that 
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tiie  rotation  of  parties,  and  fluctuation  of  measures,  re- 
duced the  ministry  to  subsist  upon  artifices,  to  amuse  the 
senate  with  exorbitant  demands,  only  that  they  might  ob- 
tain the  necessary  grants,  and  to  pretend  expenses  which 
never  were  incurred,  that  the  supplies  which  the  publick 
aflairs  really  required,  might  not  be  withheld ;  as  fraudu- 
leiit  tradesmen  fix  immoderate  prices,  that  the  buyer  may 
make  ofiers  proportionate  to  their  demands. 

The  estimates,  therefore,  of  that  reign  are  of  very  little 
authority,  though  they  might  sometimes  pass  the  house 
without  censure;  for  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  by  the 
frequency  of  new  elections,  the  greatest  part  of  the  mem- 
bers were  often  unacquainted  with  the  state  of  publick 
accounts,  and  that  an  army  was  so  little  known  to  this 
kingdom,  that  the  true  expense  of  it  might  easily  be 
ooacealed. 

Nor  is  this,  sir,  the  only  fallacy  of  this  argument ;  for  it 
supposes,  likewise,  that  the  nation  is  no  less  wealthy  than 
in  the  time  when  that  computation  was  offered,  with  which 
this  is  so  triumphantly  compared.  For  every  man  knows 
that  publick  as  well  as  private  expenses  are  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  revenue  by  which  they  are  supplied,  and  that 
the  charges  which  are  easily  supported  at  one  time,  may 
threaten  ruin  at  another. 

But  unhappily,  sir,  it  is  evident,  that,  since  the  days  of 
that  sovereign,  the  nation  has  been  exhausted  by  a  long 
and  wasteful  war,  and  since,  by  a  peace  equally  destruc- 
tive, it  is  embarrassed  with  an  enormous  debt,  and  entangled 
in  treaties,  of  which  the  support  may  call  every  day  for 
new  expenses ;  it  has  suffered  since  that  time  a  thousand 
losses,  but  gained  no  advantage,  and  yet  the  expenses  of 
that  time  are  mentioned  as  an  example  to  be  compared 
wiith  those  which  are  proposed  in  this. 

The  difierence  of  the  condition  of  the  British  nation  at 
those  two  periods  of  time,  sir,  is  not  less  than  that  of  the 
strength  of  the  same  man  in  the  vigour  of  youth  and  the 
frigidity  of  old  age,  in  the  flush  of  health  and  the  languor 
of  disease,  of  the  same  man  newly  risen  from  rest  and 
plenty,  and  debilitated  with  hunger  and  fatigue. 
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To  nake  such  a  comparison,  sir,  betrays,  at  least,  a  v^ry 
criminal  insensibility,  of  the  publick  misery,  if  it  may  not 
be  charged  with  greater  malignity.  I  know  not  whether 
those  who  shall  hear  of  this  debate,  may  not  impute  such 
reflections  rather  to  cruelty  than  negligence,  and  imagine 
that  those  who  squander  the  treasure  of  the  nation  take 
pleasure  in  reproaching  that  poverty  which  their  counsels 
produce,  and  indulge  their  own  vanity  by  contemplating 
the  calamities  from  which  they  are  themselves  secure,  and 
to  which  they  are  indebted  for  opportunities  of  increasing 
their  own  fortunes,  and  gratifying  their  ambition.  It  is 
evident,  that  an  estimate  which  requires  less  than  that  which 
has  been  mentioned,  may  yet  exact  more  than  the  nation 
can  now  raise,  without  feeling  too  great  inconveniencies 
to  be  compensated  by  the  advantages  which  can  be  ex- 
pected from  our  new  forces.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  that  it  is 
lower  than  those  of  former  times ;  for,  as  it  ought  to  be  the 
care  of  the  government  to  preserve  the  ease  and  happiness 
of  the  people,  it  should  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the 
diminution  of  the  national  wealth. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  confesses,  sir,  that  fru- 
gality is  a  virtue,  and  his  argument  supposes  that  to  con- 
tract expenses  is  an  argument  of  prudent  measures ;  why 
then  is  he  afraid  of  carrying  virtue  to  a  greater  height,  of 
making  the  burden  still  more  light,  and  preferring  the 
cheapest  estimate  that  can  be  proposed,  when  it  is  asserted 
by  those  whose  authority  is  most  worthy  of  regard,  that  it 
will  produce  no  weakness  in  our  troops,  nor  give  our  ene- 
mies any  superiority  ? 

I  do  not  pretend  any  other  skill  in  military  affairs,  than 
may  be  gained  by  casual  conversation  with  soldiers,  and 
by  a  cursory  observation  of  daily  occurrences ;  but  I  speak 
with  greater  confidence  on  this  occasion,  because  I  do  not 
think  any  other  qualifications  necessary  for  the  determina- 
tion of  this  question,  than  a  habit  of  just  reasoning,  and 
freedom  from  the  prejudices  of  interest. 

Every  man  knows,  sir,  without  a  military  education,  that 
it  is  imprudent  to  purchase  any  thing  at  a  greater  price 
which  may  be  procured  at  a  less,  and  that  when  the  same 
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sum  will  buy  two  things,  of  which  one  is  evidently  prefer- 
able to  the  other,  the  best  ought  to  be  chosen. 

If  the  application  of  either  of  these  two  positions  will 
decide  this  controversy,  there  will  be  no  need  of  recurring 
to  experience,  of  citing  the  authority  of  foreign  command- 
ers, of  comparing  the  actions  of  the  German  and  British 
generals,  or  of  inquiring  how  battles  have  been  lost,  or  to 
what  victories  are  to  be  ascribed. 

It  is  evident,  sir,  that  the  scheme  now  proposed,  is 
twice  as  costly  as  that  which  is  recommended  in  opposition 
to  it,  and  therefore,  unless  it  will  produce  twice  the  advan- 
tage, it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  imprudently  chosen. 
The  advantage  in  war,  is  to  be  rated  by  comparing  the 
strength  of  different  numbers  in  different  circumstances, 
and  inquiring  what  degree  of  superiority  will  be  found. 

If  we  suppose,  sir,  two  bodies  of  men,  equally  armed  and 
disciplined,  opposed  to  each  other  without  any  advantage 
of  situation,  we  must  conceive  that  neither  party  could  be 
conquered,  that  the  balance  of  the  day  must  remain  equal, 
and  that  the  contest  would  continue  undecided. 

It  cannot  be  objected  to  this  supposition,  sir,  that  no 
such  event  is  recorded  in  history,  because  in  war  many 
causes  really  act  which  cannot  be  estimated;  one  army 
may  consist  of  soldiers  more  courageous,  and  more  confi- 
dent in  the  justice  of  their  cause;  unforeseen  accidents 
may  operate,  orders  may  be  mistaken,  or  leaders  may  be 
misinformed;  but  all  these  considerations  are  to  be  set 
aside  in  speculation,  because  they  may  equally  be  alleged 
on  either  part. 

Two  bodies  of  men,  sir,  equally  numerous,  being,  there- 
fore, supposed  equal,  it  is  to  be  inquired  how  either  may 
be  superiour  to  the  other.  It  is  proposed,  on  one  part,  to 
produce  this  effect  by  doubling  the  number  of  officers 
rather  than  increasing  that  of  the  soldiers  ^  on  the  other,  to 
double  the  soldiers  under  the  same  officers,  the  expense 
being  the  same  of  both  methods. 

When  two  armies,  modelled  according  to  these  different 
schemes,  enter  the  field,  what  event  can  be  expected? 
Either  five  thousand  men,  with  a  double  number  of  officers, 
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must  be  equal  to  ten  thousand,  differ^ntljr  feg>ula(ed,  or 
the  publick  has  paid  more  for  assistance  of  the  officei^ 
than  its  real  value,  and  has  chosen,  of  two  methods  equally 
expensive,  that  which  is  least  efficacious. 

This,  sir,  is  the  state  of  the  question  now  before  us;  our 
present  deficiency  is  not  of  men  but  money,  add  we  may 
procure  ten  thousand  men  regulated  like  the  foreign  troops, 
at  the  same  expense  as  five  thousand  in  the  form  proposed ; 
but  I  am  afraid  that  no  man  will  be  found  to  assert,  that 
the  addition  of  officers  will  be  equivalent  to  a  double  num- 
ber of  soldiers. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  sir,  evident  to  demonstt^tion^  that 
the  most  expensive  method  is,  at  the  same  titue^  th^  least 
advantageous,  and  that  the  proposal  of  new  regiments  is 
intended  to  augment  the  strength  of  the  ministry  rath^ 
than  of  the  army. 

If  we  suppose,  sir,  what  is  more  than  any  foreigner  will 
grant,  that  the  additional  officers  raise  a  body  of  five  thou- 
sand men  to  an. equality  with  six  thousand,  is  not  th6  p£(y 
of  four  thousand  men  apparently  thrown  away  ?  And  do 
not  the  officers  receive  a  reward  which  their  service  cannot 
deserve  ?  Would  it  not  be  far  more  rational  to  raise  seven 
thousand,  by  which  our  army  would  be  stronger  by  a 
seventh  part,  and  as  the  pay  of  three  thousand  would  be 
saved,  the  publick  would  be  richer  by  almost  a  third. 

Surely,  sir,  numerical  arguments  cannot  but  deserve 
some  consideration,  even  from  those  who  have  learned  by 
long  practice  to  explain  away  mere  probability  at  pleasure, 
to  select  the  circumstances  of  complicated  questions,  and 
only  to  show  those  which  may  be  produced  in  favour  of 
their  own  opinions. 

In  the  present  question,  sir,  there  is  very  little  room  for 
fallacy ;  nor  do  I  see  what  remains  to  the  decision  of  it,  but 
that  those  gentlemen  who  have  been  acquainted  with  mili- 
tary operations,  inform  us,  what  degree  of  superiority  is 
conferred  by  any  assignable  number  of  officers ;  that  we 
may  compare  their  service  with  the  price,  and  discover 
whether  the  same  money  will  not  purchase  greater  advan- 
taiges. 
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The  eicperiehce  of  the  late  war  maj  evince,  sir,  that 
these  troops  which  have  the  greatest  number  of  officers 
are  not  always  victorious ;  for  our  establishment  never  ad- 
mittied  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  number  with  that  of 
the  French,  our  enemies ;  nevertheless,  we  still  boast  of  our 
victories;  nor  is  it  certain  that  we  might  not  have  been 
equally  successful,  though  the  number  of  our  officers  had 
been  yet  less. 

Foreigners,  sir,  are  very  far  from  discovering  the  defect 
of  their  own  establishment,  or  imagining  that  they  should 
become  more  formidable  by  imitating  our  methods.  When 
I  travelled,  I  took  opportunities  of  conversing  with  the 
generals  of  those  nations  which  are  most  famous  for  the 
valour  of  their  troops,  and  was  informed  by  them,  that  they 
thought  a  multitude  of  officers  by  no  means  useful,  and 
that  they  were  so  far  from  desiring  to  see  their  own  regn- 
lation  changed,  that  they  should  make  no  scruple  of  recom- 
meiiding  it  to  other  nations,  who,  in  their  opinion,  squan- 
dered their  treasure  upon  useless  commissions,  and  in- 
creased the  calamities  of  war  by  unnecessary  burdens. 

I  hope  no  man  will  think  it  sufficient  to  reply  to  these 
ailments  with  general  assertions,  or  will  deny  the  neces- 
sity of  frugality,  and  extol  the  opulence  of  the  nation,  the 
extent  of  our  commerce,  and  the  happiness  of  our  condi- 
tion. Such  indeed,  sir,  is  the  method  of  argumentation 
made  use  of  by  the  hireling  scribblers  of  the  court,  who^ 
because  they  feel  none  of  the  publick  calamities,  represent 
all  complaints  as  criminal  murmurs,  and  charge  those  with 
sedition  who  petition  only  for  relief.  Wretches  like  these 
would  celebrate  our  victories,  though  our  country  should 
be  overrun  by  an  invader,  would  praise  the  lenity  of  any 
government  by  which  themselves  should  be  spared,  and 
would  boast  of  the  happiness  of  plenty,  when  half  the 
people  should  be  languishing  with  famine. 

I  do  not  suppose,  sir,  that  the  despicable  sophistry  of 
prostitutes  like  these  has  any  effect  here,  nor  should  I  have 
thought  them  worthy  of  the  least  notice,  had  it  not  been 
proper  to  inquire,  whether  those  may  not  be  justly  sus- 
pected of  some  inclination  to  deceive,  even  in  this  assem- 
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bly,  by  whom  the  most  profligate  of  mankind  are  openly 
paid  for  the  promulgation  of  falsehood,  and  the  patronage 
of  corruption. 

It  is  indeed,  sir,  artful,  in  those  who  are  daily  impairing 
our  honour  and  influence,  to  endeavour  to  conceal  from 
the  people  their  own  weakness,  that  weakness  which  is  so 
well  known  in  foreign  countries,  that  every  nation  is  en- 
couraged to  insult  us,  and  by  which  it  may  reasonably  be 
imagined  that  new  enemies  will,  in  a  short  time,  be  raised. 

The  late  changes  in  our  military  regulations  have,  in- 
deed, taken  away  all  the  terrour  of  our  arms ;  those  troops 
are  now  no  longer  dreaded,  by  which  the  liberties  of 
Europe  were  recovered,  and  the  French  reduced  to  aban* 
don  their  schemes  of  universal  empire,  for  the  defence  of 
their  own  country,  because  the  officers  by  whom  they 
were  formerly  conducted  to  glory  and  to  victory,  are  now 
dismissed,  and  men  advanced  to  their  posts,  who  are 
neither  feared  nor  known. 

When  the  duke  of  Argyle  was  lately  deprived  of  his 
command,  the  Spaniards  could  not  conceal  their  satisfac- 
tion; they  bestowed,  however  unwillingly,  the  highest 
panegyrick  upon  his  bravery  and  conduct,  by  showing  that 
he  was  the  only  Briton  of  whom  they  were  afraid.  Nor 
did  their  allies,  the  French,  discover  tess  exultation;  for  by 
them  it  was  declared,  that  the  nation  was  now  disarmed^ 
that  either  no  war  was  intended,  or  that  none  could  be 
successfully  prosecuted,  since,  as  they  made  no  scruple  to 
assert,  though  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  repeat  it, 
we  have  no  other  man  capable  of  commanding  armies,  or 
conducting  any  great  design. 

I  am  informed  that  this  illustrious  warriour,  whose  abili- 
ties are  sufficiently  attested  by  these  enemies,  that  have 
felt  their  prevalence,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  number  of 
officers  now  required  is  not  necessary,  and  has  declared 
that  he  should  with  equal  confidence  undertake  either  in- 
vasion or  defence,  with  forces  modelled  after  the  German 
custom ;  and  since  I  have  shown,  that,  unless  the  troops 
so  regulated,  are  equivalent  to  a  double  number,  added 
to  the  standing  regiments,  part  of  the  expense  of  the 
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offioers  is  evidently,  squandered,  I  shall  vote  against  the 
motion,  unless  it  be  proved,  which  I  believe  will  not  be 
attempted,  that  the  force  of  a  regiment  is  doubled  by 
doubling  the  officers. 

General  Wade  then  spoke,  to  the  purpose  following: — 
Sir,  the  learned  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  have  discovered  a  very  specious  method  of 
reasoning,  and  to  have  carried  his  inquiry  as  far  as  specu- 
lation without  experience  can  hope  to  proceed,  but  has,  in 
my  opinion,  admitted  a  false  principle,  by  which  all  his 
argument  has  been  perplexed. 

He  supposes,  that  the  advantages  must  be  always  in 
proportion  to  the  money  expended  in  procuring  them,  and 
that,  therefore,  if  five  thousand  men,  raised  at  any  given 
cost,  will  be  equal  to  five  thousand,  they  ought,  if  they  are 
regulated  according  to  an  establishment  of  double  the 
charge,  to  be  able  to  encounter  ten  thousand. 

But  in  this  supposition,  sir,  he  forgets  that  the  possi- 
bility of  loss  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  balance  against  the 
advantage  of  the  expense  saved,  and  that  though  the 
strength  of  the  troops  be  not  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  the  cost,  yet  the  additional  security  against 
a  great  loss  may  justly  entitle  the  most  expensive  regula- 
tion to  the  preference. 

Suppose  five  thousand  men  to  be  brought  into  the  field 
against  six  thousand;  if  they  can,  by  multiplying  their 
officers  at  a  double  expense,  be  enabled  to  engage  success- 
fully a  body  superiour  in  number  by  only  a  sixth  part, 
the  nation  may  be  justly  said  to  gain  all  that  would  have 
been  lost  by  suffering  a  defeat. 

That  we  ought  not  to  choose  a  worse  method  when  we 
can  discover  a  better,  is  indisputably  true,  but  which 
method  is  worse  or  better,  can  be  discovered  only  by 
experience.  The  last  war  has  taught  us,  that  our  troops 
in  their  present  establishment  are  superiour  to  the  forces  of 
France,  but  how  much  they  might  sufibr  by  any  alteration 
it  is  not  possible  tp  foresee. 

Success  is  gained  by  courage,  and  courage  is  produced 
by  an  opinion  of  superiority;  and  it  may  easily  be  ima- 
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ginedy  that  our  soldiers,  who  judge  of  their  own  strength 
only  by  experience,  imagine  their  own  establishment  and 
discipline  advanced  to  the  highest  perfection ;  nor  would 
they  expect  any  other  consequences  from  an  alteration  of 
it,  but  weakness  and  defeats.  It  is,  therefore,  dangerous 
to  change  the  model  of  our  forces,  because  it  is  dangerous 
to  depress  the  spirit  of  our  soldiers. 

Though  it  is  confessed,  sir,  that  the  French,  whose 
officers  are  still  more  numerous,  have  been  conquered  by 
our  troops,  it  must  be  likewise  alleged,  that  they  had 
yielded  us  far  easier  victories  had  their  officers  been 
wanting ;  for  to  them  are  they  indebted  for  their  conquests 
wherever  they  have  been  successful,  and  for  their  resist- 
ance wherever  they  have  been  with  difficulty  defeated ; 
their  soldiers  are  a  spiritless  herd,  and  were  they  not  in- 
vigorated by  the  example  of  their  leaders,  and  restrained 
by  the  fear  of  instant  punishment,  would  fly  at  the  ap- 
proach of  any  enemy,  without  waiting  for  the  attack. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  sir,  but  be  of  opinion,  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  large  number  of  officers,  may  be  learned  even 
from  the  behaviour  of  those  troops  which  have  been  un- 
successful, since  it  is  certain,  that  though  they  have  been 
often  overcome,  they  have  generally  resisted  with  great 
steadiness,  and  retired  with  great  order. 

If  those,  who  are  only  speculative  warriours,  shall  ima- 
gine that  their  arguments  are  not  confuted,  I  can  only  re- 
peat what  I  declared  when  I  first  attempted  to  deliver  my 
sentiments  in  this  debate,  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  very 
skilful  in  the  arts  of  disputation,  I,  who  claim  no  other 
title  than  that  of  an  old  soldier,  cannot  hope  to  prevail 
much  by  my  oratory ;  it  is  enough  for  me  that  I  am  con- 
fident of  confuting  those  arguments  in  the  field,  which  I 
oppose  in  the  senate. 

Mr.  Fox  spoke  next,  in  this  manner : — Sir,  I  am  far 
from  thinking  that  this  question  has  been  hitherto  fully  ex- 
plained by  those  who  have  either  considered  it  only  as  a 
dispute  about  money,  or  a  question  merely  speculative 
concerning  the  proportions  between  different  degrees  of 
expense,  and  probability  of  success.   In  a  war  of  this  kind, 
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expense  is  the  last  and  lowest  consideration,  and  where 
experience  may  be  consulted,  the  conjectures  of  specula- 
tion ought  to  have  no  weight. 

The  method,  air,  by  which  our  troops  have  hitherto 
been  regulated,  is  well  known  to  have  produced  success 
beyond  our  expectations,  to  have  exalted  us  to  the  arbi-^ 
tration  of  the  world,  to  have  reduced  the  French  to  change 
their  threats  of  forcing  a  monarch  upon  us,  into  petitions 
for  peace,  and  to  have  established  the  liberties  of  almost 
every  nation  of  the  world  that  can  call  itself  free. 

Whether  this  method,  sir,  so  successful,  so  easy,  and  so 
formidable,  shall  be  changed,  whether  it  shall  be  changed 
at  a  time  when  the  whole  continent  is  in  commotion,  and 
every  nation  calling  soldiers  to  its  standard ;  when  the 
French,  recovered  from  their  defeats,  seem  to  have  for-* 
gotten  the  force  of  that  hand  that  crushed  them  in  the 
pride  of  victory ;  when  they  seem  to  be  reviving  their  for- 
mer designs,  and  rekindling  their  extinguished  ambition  ; 
whether,  at  such  a  time,  the  regulations  of  our  army  shall 
be  changed  to  save,  upon  the  highest  computation,  only 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  is  the  present  question. 

On  such  a  question,  sir,  I  cannot  observe,  without  as- 
tonishment, any  man  deliberating  for  a  single  moment. 
To  suspend  our  opinion  in  this  case,  would  be  to  balance 
our  lives^  our  liberties,  our  patrimonies,  and  our  posterity, 
against  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

The  effects  of  our  present  method,  sir,  are  well  known 
to  ourselves,  our  confederates,  our  enemies,  to  every  man 
that  has  heard  the  name  of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies ;  the 
consequences  of  the  establishn^ent,  now  contended  for, 
<>ttr  most  experienced  commanders  own  themselves  unable 
to  foresee,  and  I  am  far  from  believing  that  theoretical 
disquisitions  can  enable  any  man  to  make  great  discoveries 
in  military  affairs. 

Our  own  inexperience  of  the  method  which  is  so  warmly 
recommended,  is  not  the  strongest  objection  to  it,  though 
even  this  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  restrain  us  from  trying 
it  at  this  hazardous  conjuncture.  But  since  arguments, 
merely  negative,  may  be   thought  over-balanced  by  the 
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prospect  of  saving  money,  I  shall  lay  before  the  house, 
what  effects  the  want  of  officers  has  produced,  with  regard 
to  those  nations  whose  poverty  has  laid  them  under  a 
necessity  of  parsimonious  establishments. 

When  the  Germans  were  defeated  by  the  French,  in 
the  late  war,  I  was  at  the  Sardinian  court,  where  the  bat- 
tle was,  as  it  may  easily  be  supposed,  the  reigning  subject 
of  conversation,  and  where  they  did  not  want  opportuni- 
ties of  informing  themselves  minutely  of  all  the  circum- 
stances which  contributed  to  the  event ;  it  was  there,  sir« 
universally  determined,  that  the  Germans  lost  the  day 
merely  for  want  of  officers. 

It  was  observed  also,  sir,  that  some  troops,  which  were 
once  courted  and  feared  by  all  the  neighbouring  poten- 
tates, had  lost  their  reputation  in  later  times,  of  which  no 
reason  could  be  alleged,  but  that  they  had  lessened  the 
number  of  their  officers ;  such  is  the  change  in  the  model 
of  the  Walloons,  and  such  is  the  consequence  produced 
by  it. 

I  am  very  far,  sir,  from  thinking,  that  reason  is  not  to 
be  consulted  in  military  operations,  as  in  other  affairs,  and 
have  no  less  satisfaction  than  the  learned  gentleman  who 
spoke  last  but  one,  in  clear  and  demonstrative  deductions; 
but  in  this  question,  reason  itself  informs  me,  that  regard 
ought  only  to  be  had  to  experience,  and  that  authority  un- 
supported by  practice,  ought  to  have  no  prevalence. 

I  shall,  therefore,  sir,  make  no  inquiry  into  the  abilities 
of  the  generals,  by  whom  these  contrary  opinions  are  de- 
fended, nor  draw  any  parallel  between  their  actions  or 
their  knowledge.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  that  the  one  is 
proposing  a  new  scheme,  and  that  the  opinion  of  the  odier 
can  plead  the  practice  of  king  William,  and  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  the  success  of  the  last  war. 

Yet,  sir,  if  parsimony  be  a  virtue  at  this  time  so  emi- 
nently necessary,  it  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  this  esti- 
mate, that  it  will  be  less  expensive  than  those  that  have 
been  formerly  offered,  and  that  as  all  changes  ought  to  be 
gradual,  this  may  be  considered  as  the  first  step  towards  a 
general  reduction  of  the  publick  charge. 
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Mr.  Heathcote  spoke  to  the  following  purpose: — 
Sir,  it  is  not  without  astonishment,  that  I  heard  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  lately,  conclude  his 
remarks  with  an  attempt  to  renew  our  apprehensions  of 
the  pretender,  a  chimerical  invader,  an  enemy  in  the 
clouds,  without  spirit,  and  without  forces,  without  do 
minions,  without  money,  and  without  allies;  a  miserable 
fugitive,  that  has  not  a  friend  in  this  kingdom,  or  none  but 
such  as  are  exasperated  by  those  whom  the  men  that 
mention  him  with  so  much  terrour  are  attempting  to 
vindicate. 

The  vanity,  sir,  of  such  fears,  the  folly  of  admitting 
them,  if  they  are  real,  and  of  counterfeiting  them,  if  they 
are  false,  has  been  sufficiently  exposed  in  this  debate,  by 
my  honourable  friend ;  but  as  he  thought  it  unnecessary 
to  employ  arguments  in  proof  of  what  cannot  be  denied, 
and  believed  it  sufficient  to  ridicule  a  panick  which  he 
supposed  merely  political,  I,  who  judge,  perhaps,  more 
favourably  of  the  sincerity  of  some,  and  more  tenderly  of 
the  cowardice  of  others,  shall  endeavour  to  show,  that  the 
frequent  revolutions  which  have  happened  in  this  nation, 
afford  us  no  reason  for  fearing  another,  equally  sudden  and 
unforeseen  in  favour  of  the  pretender. 

The  government,  sir,  is  always  stronger,  as  it  is  compli- 
cated with  the  private  interest  of  more  individuals ;  be- 
cause, though  there  are  few  that  have  comprehension  suf- 
ficient to  discern  the  general  advantage  of  the  community, 
almost  every  man  is  capable  of  attending  to  his  own  ;  and 
Chough  not  many  have  virtue  to  stand  up  in  opposition  to 
the  approach  of  general  calamities,  of  which  every  one 
may  hope  to  exempt  himself  from  his  particular  share,  yet 
(he  most  sanguine  are  alarmed,  and  the  most  indolent 
awakened  at  any  danger  which  threatens  themselves,  and 
will  exert  their  utmost  power  to  obviate  or  escape  it. 

For  this  reason,  sir,  I  have  long  considered  the  publiok 
funds  established  in  this  nation,  as  a  barrier  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  cannot  easily  be  broken :  a  foreign  prince 
cannot  now  be  placed  upon  the  throne,  but  in  opposition 
almost  to   every  wealthy  man,  who,  having  trusted  the 
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government  with  his  money,  has  reposited  a  pledge  of  his 
own  fidelity. 

But  to  this  gentleman,  sir,  whom  I  am  now  answering, 
arguments  can  be  of  very  little  importance,  because,  by  his 
own  confession,  he  is  retained  as  a  mere  machine,  to  speak 
at  the  direction  of  another,  and  to  otter  sentiments  which 
he  never  conceived,  and  which  his  hesitation  and  abrupt 
conclusion  shows  him  to  admit  with  very  little  examina- 
tion. He  had  not  even  allowed  himself  time  to  know  the 
opinion  which  he  was  to  assert,  or  to  imprint  upon  his 
memory  those  arguments  to  which  he  was  to  add  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  authority.  He  seems  to  have  boldly  promised 
to  speak,  and  then  to  have  inquired  what  he  was  to  say. 
Yet  has  this  gentleman  often  declaimed  here  with  all  the 
apparent  ardour  of  integrity,  and  been  heard  with  that 
regard  which  is  only  due  to  virtue  and  independence. 

Some  of  his  assertions  are  such,  however,  as  require 
confutation,  which  is,  perhaps,  more  necessary  since  he 
has  produced  an  authority  for  them,  which  many  of  those 
who  heard  him  may  think  of  much  greater  weight  than  his 
own.  He  affirms,  that  we  can  suffer  only  by  an  invasion, 
and  infers  from  this  position,  that  we  need  only  to  guard 
our  own  coasts.  I  am  of  an  opinion  very  different,  and 
having  not  yet  prevailed  upon  myself  to  receive  notes 
from  any  other  person,  cannot  forbear  to  speak  what  I 
think,  and  what  the  publick  prosperity  requires  to  be 
generally  known.  We  may  surely  suffer  by  many  other 
causes,  by  the  ignorance,  or  treachery,  or  cowardice  of  the 
ministry,  by  the  negligence  of  that  person  to  whom  this 
gentleman  was  probably  indebted  for  his  notes.  We  may 
suffer  by  the  loss  of  our  sugar  colonies,  which  may  be 
justly  valued  at  ten  millions. 

These  plantations,  which  afford  us  almost  all  the  profit- 
able trade  that  is  now  left  us,  have  been  exposed  to  the 
insults  of  the  enemy,  without  any  other  guard  than  two 
ships,  almost  unfit  for  service.  They  have  been  left  to  the 
protection  of  chance,  with  no  other  security,  at  a  time 
when  the  Spaniards  had  fitted  out  a  squadron,  to  infest 
and  ravage  our  American  dominions. 
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The  admiral,  who  was  sent  into  America,  was  confined 
for  almost  a  year  in  the  ports,  without  forces,  ships,  or 
ammunition,  which  yet  might  have  been  sent  in  a  few 
months,  had  not  pretences  of  delay  been  studiously  in- 
vented, had  not  the  preparations  been  obstructed  by  clan- 
destine expedients,  and  had  not  every  man  been  tacitly 
assured,  that  he  should  recommend  himself  to  his  superi- 
ours,  by  raising  difficulties,  rather  than  by  removing  them. 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  those  who  now  stand  up  in 
the  face  of  their  country,  and,  without  diffidence  or  shame, 
boast  of  their  zeal,  their  assiduity,  and  their  despatch;  who 
proclaim,  with  an  air  of  triumphant  innocence,  that  no  art 
or  diligence  could  have  been  more  expeditious,  and  that 
the  embarkation  was  only  impeded  by  the  seasons  and  the 
winds. 

With  assertions  equally  intrepid,  and  arguments  equally 
contemptible,  has  the  same  person,  who  boasted  his  expe- 
dition, endeavoured  to  defend  the  establishment  of  new 
regiments,  in  opposition  to  the  practice  of  foreign  nations, 
and  to  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  general  among  us ;  and, 
to  show  how  little  he  fears  confutation,  has  recommended 
his  scheme  on  account  of  its  frugality. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  sir,  that  such  an  orator  should 
undertake  to  defend  the  model  of  the  troops  sent  to  Ame- 
rica, that  he  should  prefer  boys  to  veterans,  and  assert  the 
propriety  of  intrusting  new  levies  to  unexperienced  com- 
manders ;  for  he  has  given  us  in  this  debate  such  proofs  of 
controversial  courage,  that  nothing  can  be  now  imagined 
too  arduous  for  him  to  attempt. 

His  strength,  sir,  is,  indeed,  not  equal  to  his  spirit,  and 
he  is  frequently  unsuccessful  in  his  most  vigorous  efforts, 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  is  generally  overborne 
only  by  the  force  of  truth,  by  a  power  which  few  can  resist 
so  resolutely  as  himself,  and  which,  therefore,  though  it 
makes  no  impression  upon  him,  prevails  upon  others  to 
leave  him  sometimes  alone  in  the  vindication  of  his  po- 
sitions. 

The  examples,  sir,  of  those  noble  persons  who  were  ad- 
vanced early  to   commissions,  will  be  produced  by  him 
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without  effect,  because  the  cases  are  by  no  means  parallel. 
They  were  not  invested  with  command  till  they  had  spent 
some  time  in  the  service,  and  exhibited  proofs  of  their 
courage  and  their  capacity;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but 
some  men  may  discover  at  seventeen,  more  merit  than 
others  in  the  full  strength  of  manhood. 

But,  sir,  there  is  another  consideration  of  more  import- 
ance, which  will  annihilate  the  parallel,  and  destroy  the 
argument  founded  upon  it.  At  the  time  in  which  these 
persons  were  preferred,  the  nation  had  but  newly  seen  an 
army,  and  had,  therefore,  very  few  old  officers  whose  ex- 
perience could  be  trusted,  or  whose  services  required  to 
be  rewarded :  the  ministers  were  obliged  to  select  those, 
who,  though  they  did  not  understand  the  military  sciences, 
were  likely  to  attain  them  in  a  short  time,  and  the  event 
has  sufficiently  proved,  that  in  the  choice  no  greater  re- 
gard was  paid  to  interest  than  to  judgment. 

It  was  prudent,  likewise,  sir,  to  choose  young  persons, 
supposing  their  abilities  equal  with  those  of  others,  be- 
cause the  nation  was  likely  to  possess  them,  longer,  and 
would  not  be  reduced,  by  an  interval  of  peace,  to  make 
war  again  with  raw  forces,  under  the  direction  of  ignorant 
commanders. 

But  this  provision,  however  reasonable,  the  wisdom  of 
this  ministry  has  found  means  to  defeat,  by  detaining  at 
home  the  disciplined  troops,  and  depriving  the  most  expe- 
rienced generals  of  their  commands,  at  a  time  when  they 
are  most  necessary,  at  a  time  when  the  whole  world  is  in 
arms,  when  the  ambition  of  France  is  reviving  its  claims, 
and  the  Spaniards  are  preparing  to  invade  our  colonies. 

But,  sir,  though  our  generals  are  discarded,  we  are  suf- 
ficiently informed,  that  it  is  not  because  we  are  imagined 
to  be  in  a  state  of  safety ;  for  the  increase  of  our  army  be- 
trays our  fear,  of  which,  whether  it  will  be  dispelled  or  in- 
creased by  such  measures,  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine. 

An  army  thus  numerous,  sir,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  every 
honest  Briton,  of  every  man  that  reveres  the  constitution, 
or  loves  his  liberty,  an  evil  more  to  be  dreaded,  than  any 
from  which  we  can  be  defended  by  it.     The  most  unpopu- 
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lar  act  of  the  most  unpopular  of  our  monarchSy  was  t^e 
estabUshment  of  a  standing  army;  nor  do  I  know  any 
thing  to  be  feared  from  the  exaltation  of  the  dreadfnl  pre- 
tender to  the  throne,  but  that  he  will  govern  the  nation 
with  an  armed  force. 

If  our  troops  cpntinue  to  be  increased,  which  we  may 
reasonably  suspect,  since,  if  arguments  like  these  be  ad- 
mitted, pretences  for  augmentations  can  never  be  want- 
ing, the  consequences  are  easily  foreseen ;  they  will  grow 
too  numerous  to  be  quartered  in  the  towns,  and,  with  an 
affectation  of  easing  them  of  such  unwelcome  guests,  it 
will  be  proposed,  that  after  having  spent  the  summer  in  a 
camp,  they  shall  retire  in  winter  to  barracks.  Then  will 
the  burden  of  a  standing  army  be  imposed  for  ever  on  the 
nation;  then  may  our  liberties  be  openly  invaded,  and 
those  who  now  oppress  us  by  the  power  only  of  money, 
will  then  throw  aside  the  mask,  and  deliver  themselves 
from  the  constraint  of  hypocrisy ;  those  who  now  sooth  us 
with  promises  and  protestations,  will  then  intimidate  us 
with  threatenings,  and,  perhaps,  revenge  the  opposition  of 
their  schemes  by  persecution  and  sequestrations. 

Mr.  Gage  spoke  next,  to  the  following  effect: — Sir,  if 
the  weakness  of  arguments  proved  the  insincerity  of  those 
who  produce  them,  I  should  be  inclined  to  suspect  the  ad- 
vocates for  the  establishment  of  new  regiments,  of  designs 
very  different  from  the  defence  of  their  country ;  but  as 
their  intentions  cannot  be  known,  they  cannot  be  censured, 
and  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  an  examination  of 
the  reasons  which  they  have  offered,  and  the  authorities 
which  they  have  cited. 

The  German  general,  who  has  been  mentioned  on  this 
bcciasion  with  so  much  regard,  is  not  less  known  to  me 
than  to  the  honourable  gentleman,  nor  have  I  been  less 
diligent  to  improve  the  hours  in  which  I  enjoyed  his 
friendship  and  conversation.  Among  other  questions, 
which  my  familiarity  with  him  entitled  me  to  propose,  I 
have  asked  him  to  what  causes  he  imputed  the  ill  success 
of  the  last  war,  and  he  frankly  ascribed  the  miscarriages 
of  it  to  the  unhappy  divisions  by  which  the  German  coun- 
cils were  at  that  time  embarrassed. 
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Faction  produces  nearly  the  same  consequence  in  all 
countries,  and  had  then  influenced  the  imperial  court,  as 
of  late  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  to  dismiss  the  most  able 
and  experienced  commanders,  and  to  intrust  the  conduct 
of  the  war  to  men  unequal  to  the  undertaking ;  who,  when 
they  were  defeated  for  want  of  skill,  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade their  patrons  and  their  countrymen,  that  they  lost 
the  victory  for  want  of  officers. 

They  might,  perhaps,  think  of  their  countrymen,  what 
our  ministers  seem  to  imagine  of  us,  that  to  gain  belief 
among  them,  it  was  sufficient  to  assert  boldly,  that  they 
had  not  any  memory  of  past  transactions,  and  that,  there- 
fore, they  could  not  observe,  that  the  same  troops  were 
victorious  under  Eugene,  which  were  defeated  under  the 
direction  of  his  successours;  nor  could  discover  that  the 
regulation  was  the  same,  where  the  effects  were  diflbrent. 

Thus,  in  every  place,  it  is  the  practice  of  men  in  power, 
to  blind  the  people  by  false  representations,  and  to  impute 
the  publick  calamities  rather  to  any  other  cause  than 
their  own  misconduct.  It  is  every  where  equally  their 
practice  to  oppress  and  obscure  those  who  owe  their 
greatness  to  their  virtue  or  abilities,  because  they  can 
never  be  reduced  to  blind  obedience,  or  taught  to  be  crea- 
tares  of  the  ministry,  because  men  who  can  discover  truth, 
will  sometimes  speak  it,  and  because  those  are  best 
qualified  to  deceive  others,  who  can  be  persuaded  that 
they  are  contending  for  the  right. 

But  it  is  surely  time  for  this  nation  to  rouse  from  indo- 
lence, and  to  resolve  to  put  an  end  to  frauds  that  have 
been  so  long  known.  It  is  time  to  watch  with  mpre  vigi- 
lance the  distribution  of  the  publick  treasure,  and  to  con- 
sider rather  how  to  contract  the  national  expenses,  than 
upon  what  pretences  new  offices  may  be  erected,  and 
new  dependencies  created.  It  is  time  to  consider  how 
our  debts  may  be  lessened,  and  by  what  expedients  our 
taxes  may  be  diminished. 

Our  taxes,  sir,  are  such,  at  present,  as  perhaps  no  nation 
was  ever  loaded  with  before,  such  as  never  were  paid  to 
raise  forces  against  an  invader,  or  imposed  by  the  inso- 
lence of  victory  upon  a  conquered  people.     Every  gentle- 
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xnan  pays  to  the  goveitimeBt  more  than  two  thirds  of  his 
estate,  by  various  exactions. — ^This  assertion  is  received,  I 
«ee.  with  surprise,  by  some,  whose  ample  patrimonies  have 
exempted  them  from  the  necessity  of  nice  computations, 
•and  with  an  affected  appearance  of  contempt  by  others, 
who,  instead  of  paying  taxes,  may  be  said  to  receive  them, 
and  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  the  nation  ignorant  of  the 
causes  <tf  its  misery,  and  to  extenuate  those  calamities 
by  which  themselves  are  enriched. 

But,  sir,  to  endeavour  to  confute  demonstration  by  a 
grin,  or  to  laugh  away  the  deductions  of  arithmetick,  is, 
surely,  such  a  degree  of  effrontery,  as  nothing  but  a  post 
of  profit  can  produce  ;  nor  is  it  for  the  sake  of  these  men, 
that  I  shall  endeavour  to  elucidate  my  assertion ;  for  they 
<?annot  but  be  well  informed  of  the'  state  of  our  taxes, 
whose  chief  employment  is  to  receive  and  to  squander  the 
money  which  arises  from  them. 

It  is  frequent,  sir,  among  gentlemen,  to  mistake  the 
amount  of  the  taxes  which  are  laid  upon  the  nation,  by 
passing  over,  in  their  estimates,  all  those  which  are  not 
paid  immediately  out  of  the  visible  rents  of  their  lands,  and 
imagining  that  they  are  in  no  degree  interested  in  the  im- 
posts upon  manufactures  or  other  commodities.  They  do 
not  consider  that  whenever  they  purchase  any  thing  of 
which  the  price  is  enhanced  by  duties,  those  duties  are 
levied  upon  them,  and  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
paying  ten  shillings  a  year  in  land  taxes,  and  paying  five 
shillings  in  land  taxes,  and  five  shillings  to  manufacturers 
to  be  paid  by  them  to  the  government. 

It  would  be,  in  reality,  equally  rational  for  a  man  to 
please  himself  with  his  frugality,  by  directing  half  his  ex- 
penses to  be  paid  by  his  steward,  and  the  event  is  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  such  a  metbod  of  economy ;  for, 
as  the  steward  might  probably  bring  in  false  accounts,  the 
tradesman  commonly  adds  twopence  to  the  price  of  his 
goods  for  every  penny  which  is  laid  on  them  by  the  go- 
vernment ;  as  it  is  easy  to  show,  particularly  in  the  prices 
of  those  two  great  necessaries  of  life,  candles  and  leather. 

Now,  sir,  let  any  gentleman  add  to  the  land  tax  the 
duties  raised  from  the  malt,  candles,  salt,  soap,  leather, 
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distilled  liquors,  and  other  commodities  used  in  his  house ; 
let  him  add  the  expenses  of  travelling  so  far  as  they  are 
increased  by  the  burden  laid  upon  innkeepers,  and  the  ex- 
tortions of  the  tradesmen  which  the  excises  have  occa- 
sioned, and  he  will  easily  agree  with  me  that  he  pays  more 
than  two-thirds  of  his  estate  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  doubted  that  it  is  now  necessary 
to  stop  in  our  csureer  of  expenses,  and  to  inquire  how  much 
longer  this  weight  of  imposts  can  possibly  be  supported. 
It  has  already,  sir,  depressed  our  commerce,  and  over- 
borne our  manufactures,  and  if  it  be  yet  increased,  if 
there  be  no  hope  of  seeing  it  alleviated,  every  wise  man 
will  seek  a  milder  government,  and  enlist  himself  amongst 
slaves  that  have  masters  more  wise  or  more  compas- 
sionate. 

We  ought  to  consider,  sir,  whether  some  of  our  present 
expenses  are  not  superfluous  or  detrimental,  whether 
many  of  our  offices  are  not  merely  pensions  without  em- 
ployment, and  whether  multitudes  do  not  receive  salaries, 
who  serve  the  government  only  by  their  interest  and  their 
votes.  Such  offices,  if  they  are  found,  ought  immediately 
to  be  abolished,  and  such  salaries  withdrawn,  by  which  a 
fund  might  be  now  established  for  maintaining  the  war, 
and  afterwards  for  the  payment  of  our  debts. 

It  is  not  now,  sir,  in  my  opinion,  a  question  whether  we 
shall  choose  the  dearest  or  the  cheapest  method  of  in- 
creasing our  forces,  for  it  seems  to  me  not  possible  to  sup- 
ply any  new  expenses.  New  troops  will  require  more 
money  to  raise  and  to  pay  them,  and  more  money  can  only 
be  obtained  by  new  taxes;  but  what  now  remains  to  be 
taxed,  or  what  tax  can  be  increased  ?  The  only  resource 
left  us  is  a  lottery,  and  whether  that  will  succeed  is  likewise 
a  lottery;  but  though  folly  and  credulity  should  once  more 
operate  according  to  our  wishes,  the  nation  is,  in  the  mean- 
time, impoverished,  and  at  last  lotteries  must  certainly  fail, 
like  other  expedients.  When  the  publick  wealth  is  en- 
tirely exhausted,  artifice  and  violence  will  be  equally  vain. 
And  though  the  troops  may  possibly  be  raised,  according 
to  the  estimate,  I  know  not  how  we  shall  pay  them,  or 
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from  what  fund,  yet  unmortg^ed,  the  officers  who  will  be 
entailed  upon  us,  can  hope  to  receive  their  half-pay. 

For  my  part,  sir,  I  think  the  question  so  easy  to  be  de- 
cidedy  that  I  am  astonished  to  see  it  the  subject  of  a  de- 
bate, and  imagine  that  the  controversy  might  be  ended 
only  by  asking  the  gentleman,  on  whose  opinion  all  his 
party  appear  to  rely,  without  any  knowledge  or  conviction 
of  their  own,  whether,  if  he  were  to  defend  a  nation  from 
its  enemies,  and  could  procure  only  a  small  sum  for  the 
war,  he  would  not  model  his  forces  by  the  cheapest 
method. 

Mr.  Sloper  then  spoke  thus: — Sir,  I  cannot,  without 
the  highest  satisfaction,  observe  any  advances  made-  in 
useful  knowledge,  by  my  fellow-subjects,  as  the  glory  of 
such  attainments  must  add  to  the  reputation  of  the  king- 
dom which  gives  rise  to  such  elevated  abilities. 

This  satisfaction  I  have  received  from  the  observations 
of  the  right  honourable  member,  whose  accurate  computa- 
tions cannot  but  promise  great  improvements  of  the  doc- 
trine of  arithmetick ;  nor  can  I  forbear  to  solicit  him,  for 
the  sake  of  the  publick,  to  take  into  his  consideration  the 
present  methods  of  traffick  used  by  our  merchants,  and  to 
strike  out  some  more  commodious  method  of  stating  the 
accompts  between  those  two  contending  parties,  debtor 
and  creditor.  This  he  would,  doubtless,  execute  with 
great  reputation,  who  has  proved,  from  the  state  of  our 
taxes,  that  new  forces  require  new  funds,  and  that  new 
funds  cannot  be  established  without  a  lottery. 

I  am,  indeed,  inclined  to  differ  from  him  in  the  last  of 
bis  positions,  and  believe  the  nation  not  yet  so  much  ex- 
hausted but  that  it  may  easily  bear  the  expense  of  the  war, 
and  shall,  theref<»re,  vote  for  that  establishment  of  our 
troops  which  will  he  most  likely  to  procure  success,  with- 
out the  least  apprehension  of  being  censured  either  by  the 
present  age,  or  by  posterity,  as  a  machine  of  the  ministry, 
or  an  oppressor  of  my  country. 

General  Wade  spoke  again,  thus  : — Sir,  since  the  right 
honourable  member  has  been  pleased  to  insinuate,  that  by 
answering  a  plain  question  I  may  put  au  end  to  the  de- 
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bate,  I  am  willing  to  give  a  proof  of  my  desire  to  promote 
unanimity  in  our  councils,  and  despatch  in  our  affairs,  by 
complying  with  his  proposal. 

If  I  were  obliged  with  a  small  sum  to  raise  an  army  for 
the  defence  of  a  kingdom,  I  should,  undoubtedly,  proceed 
with  the  utnaost  frugality ;  but  this  noble  person's  ideas  of 
frugality  would,  perhaps,  be  very  different  from  mine  ;  he 
would  think  those  expenses  superfluous,  which  to  me 
would  seem  indispensably  necessary,  and  though  we 
should  both  intend  the  preservation  of  the  country,  we 
should  provide  for  its  security  by  different  methods. 

He  would  employ  the  money  in  such  a  manner  as  might 
procure  the  greatest  numbers ;  I  should  make  my  first  in- 
quiry after  the  most  skilful  officers,  and  should  imagine 
myself  obliged^  by  my  fidelity  to  the  nation  that  intrusted 
me  with  its  defence,  to  procure  their  assistance,  though  at 
a  high  price. 

It  is  not  easy  for  persons  who  have  never  seen  a  battle 
or  a  siege,  whatever  may  be  their  natural  abilities,  or  how- 
ever cultivated  by  reading  and  contemplation,  to  conceive 
the  advantage  of  discipline  and  regularity,  which  is  such^ 
that  a  small  body  of  veteran  troops  will  drive  before 
them  multitudes  of  men,  perhaps  equally  bold  and  resolute 
with  themselves,  if  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  rules  of 
war,  and  unprovided  with  leaders  to  direct  their  motions. 

I  should,  therefore,  in  the  case  which  he  has  mentioned, 
prefer  discipline  to  numbers,  and  rather  enter  the  field 
with  a  few  troops,  well  governed  and  well  instructed,  than 
with  a  confused  multitude,  unacquainted  with  their  duty, 
unable  to  conduct  themselves,  and  without  officers  to  con-r 
duct  them. 

Mr.  ViNER  spoke  next,  to  the  following  effect : — Sir,  I 
am  not  very  solicitous  what  may  be  the  determination  of 
the  house  upon  this  question,  because  I  think  it  more  ne- 
cessary to  resolve  against  an  augmentation  of  the  army, 
than  to  inquire,  whether  it  shall  be  made  by  one  method 
or  another. 

Every  addition  to  our  troops,  I  consider  as  some  ap< 
proach  towards  the  establishment  of  arbitrary  power,  as  it 
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is  an  alienatiou  of  part  of  the  British  people,  by  which 
they  are  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  constitution,  and 
subjected  to  rigorous  laws,  from  which  every  other  indi- 
vidual is  exempt. 

The  principal  of  these  laws,  which  all  the  rest  are  in- 
tended to  enforce,  requires  from  every  soldier  an  un- 
limited and  absolute  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his 
officers,  who  hold  their  commission,  and  expect  advance- 
ment, by  the  same  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the 
ministry. 

The  danger  of  adding  to  the  number  of  men,  thus  sepa-* 
rated  from  their  fellow-subjects,  and  directed  by  the  arbi- 
trary determinations  of  their  officers,  has  been  often  ex- 
plained with  great  strength  and  perspicuity;  nor  should  I 
have  taken  this  occasion  of  recalling  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  house,  but  that  I  think  it  a  consideration,  to  which,  in 
all  debates  x>n  the  army,  the  first  regard  ought  to  be  paid. 

Colonel  MoRDAUNT  spoke  to  the  purpose  following: — 
Sir,  the  objection  which  the  honourable  gentleman  has 
raised,  will  be  most  easily  removed,  by  considering  the 
words  of  the  act  by  which  the  military  authority  is  esta- 
blished, where  it  is  by  no  means  declared;  that  either  offi- 
cers or  soldiers  are  obliged  indiscriminately  to  obey  all  the 
orders  which  they  shall  receive,  but  that  they  shall,  on 
pain  of  the  punishments  there  enacted,  obey  all  the  lawful 
orders  of  their  commanders. 

The  obedience,  therefore,  sir,  required  from  a  soldier, 
is  an  obedience  according  to  law,  like  that  of  any  other 
Briton,  unless  it  can  be  imagined  that  the  word  lawful  is, 
in  that  place,  without  a  meaning.  Nor  does  his  condition 
differ  from  that  of  his  fellow-subjects  by  an  exemption 
from  any  law,  but  by  a  greater  number  of  duties,  and 
stricter  obligations  to  the  performance  of  them ;  and  I  am 
not  able  to  conceive  how  our  constitution  can  be  en- 
dangered by  augmenting  an  army,  which,  as  it  can  only 
act  in  conformity  to  it,  can  act  only  in  defence  of  it. 

[The  question  at  last  was  put,  that  the  new-raised  troops 
be  incorporated  into  the  standing  corps,  but  it  passed  in 
the  negative,  232  to  166.] 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  DEC.  9,  1740. 

DEBATE   ON  TAKING   THE   STATE    OF   THE   ARMY   INTO   CON- 
SIDERATION. 

The  duke  of  Argyle  rose  first,  and  spoke  to  the 
following  eflfect: — My  lords,  as  the  present  situation  of 
our  affairs  may  require  an  augmentation  of  our  forces, 
and  as  the  success  of  our  arms,  and  the  preservation  of 
our  liberties,  may  equally  depend  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  new  forces  shall  be  raised,  there  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, no  question  more  worthy  the  attention  of  this  august 
assembly,  than  what  may  be  the  most  proper  method  of 
increasing  our  army. 

On  this  question,  my  lords,  I  shall  ofiTer  my  own  senti- 
ments with  greater  confidence,  as  there  are  few  men  who 
have  had  more  opportunities  of  being  acquainted  with  it 
in  its  whole  extent,  as  I  have  spent  great  part  of  my  life 
in  the  field  and  in  the  camp.  I  commanded  a  regiment 
under  king  William,  and  have  long  been  either  the  first, 
or  almost  the  first  man  in  the  army. 

I  hope,  my  lords,  it  will  be  allowed,  without  difficulty, 
that  I  have,  at  least,  been  educated  in  the  best  school  of 
war,  and  that  nothing  but  natural  incapacity  can  have 
hindered  me  from  making  some  useful  observations  upon 
the  discipline  and  government  of  armies,  and  the  advan- 
tages and  inconveniencies  of  the  various  plans  upon  which 
other  nations  regulate  their  forces. 

I  have  always  maintained,  my  lords,  that  it  is  necessary, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  neighbouring,  countries,  to  keep 
up  a  body  of  regular  troops,  that  we  may  not  be  less  able 
to  defend  ourselves,  than  our  enemies  to  attack  us. 

It  is  well  known,  my  lords,  that  states  must  secure  them- 
selves by  different  means,  as  they  are  threatened  by 
dangers  of  different  kinds :  policy  must  be  opposed  by 
policy,  and  force  by  force ;  our  fleets  must  be  increased 
when  our  neighbours  grow  formidable  by  their  naval  power, 
and  armies  must  be  maintained  at  a  time  like  this»in  which 
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every  priuce  on  the  continent  estimates  his  greatness  by 
the  number  of  his  troops. 

But  an  army,  my  lords,  as  it  is  to  be  admitted  only  for 
the  security  of  the  nation,  is  to  be  so  regulated,  that  it 
may  produce  the  end  for  which  it  is  established ;  that  it 
may  be  useful  without  danger,  and  protect  the  people 
without  oppressing  them. 

To  this  purpose,  my  lords,  it  is  indispensably  necessary, 
that  the  military  subordination  be  inviolably  preserved, 
and  that  discipline  be  discreetly  exercised  without  any 
partial  indulgence,  or  malicious  severities ;  that  every  man 
be  promoted  according  to  his  desert,  and  that  military 
merit  alone  give  any  pretensions  to  military  preferment. 

To  make  the  army  yet  more  useful,  it  ought  to  be  under 
the  sole  command  of  one  man,  exalted  to  the  important 
trust  by  his  known  skill,  courage,  justice,  and  fidelity,  and 
uncontrouled  in  the  administration  of  his  province  by  any 
other  authority,  a  man  enabled  by  his  experience  to  dis- 
tinguish the  deserving,  and  invested  with  power  to  reward 
them. 

Thus,  my  lords,  ought  an  army  to  be  regulated,  to  which 
the  defence  of  a  nation  is  intrusted,  nor  can  any  other 
scheme  be  formed  which  will  not  expose  the  publick  to 
dangers  more  formidable  than  revolutions  or  invasions. 
And  yet,  my  lords,  how  widely  those  who  have  assumed 
•  the  direction  of  affairs  have  deviated  from  this  method  is 
well  known.  It  is  known  equally  to  the  highest  and 
kneanest  officers,  that  those  who  have  most  opportunities 
of  observing  military  merit,  have  no  power  of  rewarding 
it ;  and,  therefore,  every  man  endeavours  to  obtain  other 
recommendations  than  those  of  his  superiours  in  the  army» 
and  to  distinguish  himself  by  other  services  than  attention 
to  his  duty,  and  obedience  to  his  commanders. 

Our  generals,  my  lords,  are  only  colonels  with  a  higher 
title,  without  power,  and  without  command ;  they  cwbl 
neither  make  themselves  loved  nor  feared  in  their  troops, 
nor  have  either  reward  or  punishment  in  their  power. 
What  discipline,  my  lords,  can  be  established  by  men, 
whom  those  who  sometimes  act  the  farce  of  obedience^ 
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know  to  be  only  phantoms  of  authority,  and  to  be  re- 
strained by  an  arbitrary  minister  from  the  exercise  of 
those  commissions  which  they  are  invested  with?  And 
what  is  an  army  without  discipline,  subordination,  and 
obedience?  What,  but  a  rabble  of  licentious  vagrants, 
set  free  from  the  common  restraints  of  decency,  exempted 
from  the  necessity  of  labour,  betrayed  by  idleness  to 
debauchery,  and  let  loose  to  prey  upon  the  people  ?  Such 
a  herd  can  only  awe  the  villages,  and  bluster  in  the  streets, 
but  can  never  be  able  to  oppose  an  enemy,  or  defend  the 
nation  by  which  they  are  supported. 

They  may,  indeed,  form  a  camp  upon  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring heaths,  or  pass  in  review  with  tolerable  regularity; 
they  may  sometimes  seize  a  smuggler,  and  sometimes 
assist  a  constable  with  vigour  and  success.  But  unhappy 
would  be  the  people,  who  had  no  other  force  to  oppose 
against  an  army  habituated  to  discipline,  of  which  every 
one  founds  his  hopes  of  honour*  and  reward  upon  the 
approbation  of  the  commander. 

That  no  man  will  labour  to  no  purpose,  or  undergo  the 
fatigue  of  military  vigilance,  without  an  adequate  motive  ; 
that  no  man  will  endeavour  to  learn  superfluous  duties, 
and  neglect  the  easiest  road  to  honour  and  to  wealth, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  encountering  difBculties,  is  easily 
to  be  imagined.  And,  therefore,  my  lords,  it  cannot  be 
conceived,  that  any  man  in  the  army  will  very  solicitously 
apply  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  of  which, 
when  he  has  learned  them,  the  most  accurate  practice  will 
avail  him  nothing,  and  on  which  he  must  lose  that  time, 
which  might  have  been  employed  in  gaining  an  interest  in 
a  borough,  or  in  forming  an  alliance  with  some  orator  in 
the  senate. 

For  nothing,  my  lords,  is  now  considered  but  senatorial 
interest,  nor  is  any  subordination  desired  but  in  the  su- 
preme council  of  the  empire.  For  the  establishment  of 
this  new  regulation,  the  honours  of  avery  profession  are 
prostituted,  and  every  commission  is  become  merely  no- 
minal. To  gratify  the  leaders  of  the  ministerial  party,  the 
most  despicable  triflers  are  exalted  to  an  authority,  and 
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those  whose  want  of  understanding  excludes  them  from  any 
other  employment,  are  selected  for  military  commissions. 

No  sooner  have  they  taken  possession  of  their  new  com- 
mand, and  gratified  with  some  act  of  oppression  the  wan- 
tonness of  new  authority,  but  they  desert  their  charge  with 
the  formality  of  demanding  a  permission  to  be  absent, 
which  their  commander  dares  not  deny  them.  Thus,  my 
lords,  they  leave  the  care  of  the  troops,  and  the  study  of 
the  rules  of  war,  to  those  unhappy  men  who  have  no  other 
claim  to  elevation  than  knowledge  and  bravery,  and  who, 
for  want  of  relations  in  the  senate,  are  condemned  to  linger 
out  their  lives  at  their  quarters,  amuse  themselves  with 
recounting  their  actions  and  sufferings  in  former  wars, 
and  with  reading  in  the  papers  of  every  post,  the  com- 
missions which  are  bestowed  on  those  who  never  saw  a 
battle. 

For  this  reason,  my  lords,  preferments  in  the  army, 
instead  of  being  considered  as  proofs  of  merit,  are  looked 
on  only  as  badges  of  dependence ;  nor  can  any  thing  be 
inferred  from  the  promotion  of  an  officer,  but  that  he  is  in 
some  degree  or  other  allied  to  some  member  of  the  senate,^  . 
or  the  leading  voters  of  a  borough. 

After  this  manner,  my  lords,  has  the  army  been  mo- 
delled, and  on  these  principles  has  it  subsisted  for  the  last 
and  the  present  reign;  neither  myself,  nor  any  other 
general  officer,  have  been  consulted  in  the  distribution  of 
commands,  or  any  part  of  military  regulations.  Our  armies 
have  known  no  other  power  than  that  of  the  secretary  of 
war,  who  directs  all  their  motions,  and  fills  up  every  vacancy 
without  opposition,  and  without  appeal. 

But  never,  my  lords,  was  his  power  more  conspicuous, 
than  in  raising  the  levies  of  last  year;  never  was  any 
authority  more  despotically  exerted,  or  more  tamely  sub- 
mitted to ;  never  did  any  man  more  wantonly  sport  with 
his  command,  or  more  capriciously  dispose  of  posts  and 
preferments ;  never  did  any  tyrant  appear  to  set  censure 
more  openly  at  defiance,  treat  murmurs  and  remonstrances 
with  greater  contempt,  or  with  more  confidence  and  se- 
curity distribute  posts  among  his  slaves,  without  any  other 
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reason  of  preference  than  his  own  uncontroulable  plea- 
sure. 

And  surely  no  man,  my  lords,  could  have  made  choice  of 
such  wretches  for  military  commands,  but  to  show  that 
nothing  but  his  own  private  inclinations  should  influence 
his  conduct,  and  that  he  considered  himself  as  supreme  and 
unaccountable :  for  we  have  seen,  my  lords,  the  same 
animals  to-day  cringing  behind  a  counter,  and  to-morrow 
swelling  in  a  military  dress ;  we  have  seen  boys  sent  from 
school  in  despair  of  improvement,  and  intrusted  with 
military  command ;  fools  that  cannot  learn  their  duty,  and 
children  that  cannot  perform  it,  have  been  indiscriminately 
promoted ;  the  dross  of  the  nation  has  been  swept  to- 
gether to  compose  our  new  forces,  and  every  man  who 
was  too  stupid  or  infamous  to  learn  or  carry  on  a  trade, 
has  been  placed,  by  this  great  disposer  of  honours,  above 
the  necessity  of  application,  or  the  reach  of  censure. 

Did  not  sometimes  indignation,  and  sometimes  pity, 
check  the  sallies  of  mirth,  it  would  not  be  a  disagreeable 
entertainment,  my  lords,  to  observe,  in  the  park,  the 
various  appearances  of  these  raw  commanders,  when  they 
are  exposing  their  new  scarlet  to  view,  and  strutting  with 
the  first  raptures  of  sudden  elevation  ;  to  see  the  mechanick 
new-modelling  his  mien,  and  the  stripling  tottering  beneath 
the  weight  of  his  cockade ;  or  to  hear  the  conversation  of 
these  new  adventurers,  and  the  instructive  dialogues  of 
schoolboys  and  shopkeepers. 

I  take  this  opportunity,  my  lords,  of  clearing  myself 
from  any  suspicion  of  having  contributed,  by  my  advice, 
to  this  stupendous  collection.  I  only  once  interposed  with 
the  recommendation  of  a  young  gentleman,  who  had 
learned  his  profession  in  two  campaigns  among  the  Mus- 
covians,  and  whom  yet  neither  his  own  desert,  nor  my 
patronage  could  advance  to  a  commission.  And,  I  be- 
lieve, my  lords,  all  the  other  general  officers  were  equally 
unconsulted,  and  would,  if  their  advice  had  been  asked, 
equally  have  disapproved  the  measures  that  have  been 
pursued. 

But  thus,  my  lords,  were  our  new  regiments  completed. 
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in  which,  of  t\<^o  hundred  and  fifty  ofBcers  who  have  sub- 
sisted upon  half-pay,  only  thirty-six  have  been  promoted, 
though  surely  they  might  have  pleaded  a  juster  claim  to 
employment,  who  had  learned  their  profession  in  the 
service  of  their  country,  and  had  long  languished  in 
penury,  than  those  who  had  neither  knowledge  nor  ca- 
pacity, who  had  neither  acted  nor  suffered  any  thing,  and 
who  might  have  been  destined  to  the  hammer  or  the 
plough,  without  any  disreputation  to  their  families,  or  dis- 
appointment to  themselves. 

I  have  been  told,  indeed,  my  lords,  that  to  some  of  these 
officers  commissions  were  offered,  which  they  refused,  and 
for  this  refusal  every  reason  is  alleged  but  the  true :  some, 
indeed,  excused  themselves  as  disabled  by  age  and  in- 
firmities from  military  service ;  nor  can  any  objection  be 
made  to  so  just  a  plea.  For  how  could  those  be  refused 
in  their  age  the  comforts  of  ease  and  repose,  who  have 
served  their  country  with  their  youth  and  vigour? 

Others  there  are,  my  lords,  who  refused  commissions 
upon  motives  very  different,  in  which,  nevertheless,  some 
justice  cannot  be  denied.  They  who  had  long  studied  and 
long  practised  their  profession ;  they,  who  had  tried  their 
courage  in  the  breach,  and  given  proofs  of  their  skill  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  refused  to  obey  the  command  of 
novices,  of  tradesmen,  and  of  schoolboys :  they  imagined, 
my  lords,  that  they  ought  to  govern  those  whom  they 
should  be  obliged  to  instruct,  and  to  lead  those  troops 
whom  they  must  range  in  order.  But  they  had  forgot  that 
they  had  outlived  the  time  when  a  soldier  was  formed  by 
study  and  experience,  and  had  not  heard,  in  their  retreats, 
that  a  colonel  or  a  captain  was  now  formed  in  a  day  ;  and, 
therefore,  when  they  saw  and  heard  their  new  commanders, 
they  retired  back  to  their  half-pay,  with  surprise  and  in- 
dignation. 

But,  my  lords,  the  follies  of  last  year  cannot  be  easily 
rectified,  and  are  only  now  to  be  exposed  that  they  may 
not  be  repeated.  If  we  are  now  to  make  new  levies,  and 
increase  the  number  of  our  land-forces,  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
incumbent  upon  us  to  consider  by  what  methods  we  may 
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best  augment  our  troops,  and  how  we  may  be  able  to  resist 
our  foreign  enemies,  without  exposing  the  nation  to  in- 
testine miseries,  and  leaving  our  liberties  at  the  mercy  of 
the  court. 

There  are,  my  lords,  two  methods  of  increasing  our 
forces ;  the  first  is,  that  of  raising  new  regiments ;  the 
other,  of  adding  new  men  to  those  which  already  subsist. 

By  raising  new  regiments,  my  lords,  we  shall  only  gratify 
the  minister  with  the  distribution  of  new  commissions,  and 
the  establishment  of  new  dependents ;  we  shall  enlarge 
the  influence  of  the  court,  and  injcrease  the  charge  of  the 
nation,  which  is  already  loaded  with  too  many  taxes  to 
support  any  unnecessary  expense. 

By  the  other  method,  of  adding  a  hundred  men  to  every 
company,  we  shall  not  only  save  the  pay  of  the  officers, 
which  is  no  slight  consideration,  but  what  seems,  if  the 
reports  raised  by  the  ministry  of  our  present  danger  be 
true,  of  far  more  importance,  shall  form  the  new  forces 
with  more  expedition  into  regular  troops ;  for,  by  dis- 
tributing them  among  those  who  are  already  instructed  in 
their  duty,  we  shall  give  them  an  opportunity  of  hourly 
improvement;  every  man's  comrade  will  be  his  master,  and 
every  one  will  be  ambitious  of  forming  himself  by  the 
example  of  those  who  have  been  in  the  army  longer  than 
themselves. 

If  it  be  objected,  my  lords,  that  the  number  of  officers 
will  not  then  bear  a  just  proportion  to  that  of  the  soldiers, 
it  may  be  answered,  that  the  foreign  troops  of  the  greatest 
reputation  have  no  greater  number  of  officers,  as  every 
one  must  know  who  is  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of 
the  most  formidable  armies  of  Europe.  Those  of  the 
Prussian  monarch,  or  of  the  various  nations  by  which  we 
were  assisted  in  the  late  war,  either  as  confederates  or 
mercenaries,  have  but  few  officers.  And  I  very  well 
remember,  my  lords,  that  whenever  they  were  joined  by 
parties  of  our  own  nation,  the  inequality  in  the  number  of 
the  officers  produced  contests  and  disputes. 

The  only  troops  of  Europe,  my  lords,  that  swarm  with 
officers,  are  those  of  France,  but  even  these  have  fewer 
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officers,  in  proportion  to  their  private  men,  in  time  of  war ; 
for  when  they  disband  any  part  of  their  forces,  they  do  not, 
like  us,  reduce  their  officers  to  half-pay,  but  add  them  to 
the  regiments  not  reduced,  that  the  families  of  their 
nobility  may  not  be  burdened  with  needy  dependents, 
and  that  they  may  never  want  officers  for  new  levies. 

There  are  many  reasons,  my  lords,  that  make  this  prac- 
tice in  France  more  reasonable  than  it  would  be  in  our 
kingdom.  It  is  the  chief  view  of  their  governours  to 
continue  absolute,  and  therefore  their  constant  endeavour 
to  keep  great  numbers  in  dependence  ;  it  ought  to  be  our 
care  to  hinder  the  increase  of  the  influence  of  the  court, 
and  to  obstruct  all  measures  that  may  extend  the  authority 
of  the  ministry,  and  therefore  those  measures  are  to  be 
pursued  by  which  independence  and  liberty  will  be  most 
supported. 

It  is  likewise  to  be  remembered,  my  lords,  that  a  French 
officer  is  supported  with  pay  not  much  larger  than  that  of 
a  private  soldier  among  us,  and  that,  therefore,  the  argu- 
ment which  arises  from  the  necessity  of  frugality  is  not  of 
the  same  force  in  both  nations. 

There  is  yet  another  reason  why  the  French  are  under 
the  necessity  of  employing  more  officers  than  any  other 
nation :  the  strength  of  their  armies  consists  in  their 
gentlemen,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  serve  without 
some  command  :  the  common  soldiers  of  the  French  army 
are  a  mean,  spiritless,  despicable  herd,  fit  only  to  drudge 
as  pioneers,  to  raise  intrenchments,  and  to  dig  mines,  but 
without  courage  to  face  an  enemy,  or  to  proceed  with 
vigour  in  the  face  of  danger. 

Their  gentlemen,  my  lords,  are  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter; jealous  of  their  honour,  and  conscious  of  their 
birth,  eager  of  distinction,  and  ambitious  of  preferment. 
They  have,  commonly,  their  education  in  the  army,  and 
have  no  expectations  of  acquiring  fortunes  equal  to  their 
desires  by  any  other  profession,  and  are,  therefore,  intent 
upon  the  improvement  of  every  opportunity  which  is  offered 
them  of  increasing  their  knowledge  and  exalting  their 
reputation. 
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To  the  spirit  of  tiiese  men,  my  lords,  are  the  French 
armies  indebted  for  all  their  victories,  and  to  them  is  to 
be  attributed  the  present  perfection  of  the  art  of  wan 
They  have  the  vigilance  and  perseverance  of  Romans 
joined  with  the  natural  vivacity  and  expedition  of  their 
own  nation. 

We  are,  therefore,  not  to  wonder,  my  lords,  that  there 
is  in  the  French  armies  an  establishment  for  more  gen- 
tlemen than  in  other  countries,  where  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  military  virtues  of  the  higher  and  lower  classes 
of  men  is  less  conspicuous.  In  the  troops  of  that  nation 
nothing  is  expected  but  from  the  officers,  but  in  ours  the 
common  soldier  meets  danger  with  equal  intrepidity,  and 
scorns  to  see  himself  excelled  by  his  officer  in  courage  or 
in  zeal. 

We  are,  therefore,  my  lords,  under  no  necessity  of  bur- 
dening our  country  with  the  expense  of  new  commissions, 
which,  in  the  army,  will  be  superfluous,  and,  in  the  state, 
dangerous,  as  they  will  fill  our  senate  with  new  depend* 
ents,  and  our  corporations  with  new  adherents  to  the  mi- 
nister, whose  steady  perseverance  in  his  favourite  scheme 
of  senatorial  subordination,  will  be,  perhaps,  the  only  occa- 
sion of  these  new  levies,  or,  at  least,  has  hindered  the 
right  application  of  our  standing  troops.  For  what  reason, 
my  lords,  can  invention  or  imagination  assign,  why  the 
troops,  who  had  been  for  some  time  disciplined,  were  not 
rather  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Vernon  than  the  new  ma- 
rines, except  that  some  of  them  were  commanded  by  men 
who  had  obtained  seats  in  the  other  house,  and  who,  by 
their  settled  adherence  and  avowed  fidelity  to  the  minister, 
had  recommended  themselves  too  powerfully  to  be  rashly 
exposed  in  the  service  of  their  country  to  the  bullets  of 
the  Spaniards. 

So  great,  my  lords,  has  been  the  minister's  regard  to 
senatorial  abilities,  and  so  strict  his  gratitude  to  his  friends, 
that  I  know  of  but  one  member  of  the  other  house  that 
has  been  hazarded  in  this  expedition,  and  he  a  hopeless, 
abandoned  patriot,  insensible  of  the  capacity  or  integrity 
of  our  ministry,  and  whom  nothing  has  been  able  to  recon- 
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cile  to  our  late  measures.  He,  therefore,  who  has  never 
exerted  himself  in  defence  of  the  ministry,  was,  in  hia 
turn,  thought  unworthy  of  ministerial  protection,  and  was 
given  up  to  the  chance  of  war  without  reluctance. 

But  I  hope  your  lordships  will  concur  with  me  in  the 
opinion,  that  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  gratify  the  mi- 
nistry, but  that  our  country  claims  some  part  of  our  re- 
gard, and,  therefore,  that  in  establishing  our  army  we 
should  pursue  that  method  which  may  be  most  accommo- 
dated to  our  constitution,  and,  instead  of  imitating  the  mi- 
litary policy  of  the  French,  follow  the  example  of  those 
nations  by  whose  troops  they  have  been  conquered. 

Had  this  scheme  been  hitherto  followed,  had  our  new 
levies,  instead  of  being  put  under  the  command  of  boys, 
been  distributed  in  just  proportions  among  the  standing 
regiments,  where  they  might  soon  have  been  qualified  for 
service  by  the  inspection  of  experienced  officers,  we  might 
now  have  seen  an  army  capable  of  awing  the  court  of  Spain 
into  submission,  or,  if  our  demands  had  been  still  refused, 
of  revenging  our  injuries,  and  punishing  those  who  have 
insulted  and  despised  us. 

.  From  an  army  thus  raised  and  disciplined,  detachments, 
my  lords,  ought  to  have  been  sent  on  board  of  all  our 
fleets,  and  particularly  that  which  is  now  stationed  in  the 
Mediterranean,  which  would  not  then  have  coasted  about 
from  one  port  to  another,  without  hurting  or  frighting  the 
enemy,  but  might,  by  sudden  descents,  have  spread  terrour 
through  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom,  harassed  their  troops 
by  continual  marches,  and,  by  frequent  incursions,  have 
plundered  all  the  maritime  provinces,  driven  the  inha- 
bitants into  the  inland  country,  and  laid  the  villages  in 
ashes. 

There  is  yet,  my  lords,  no  appearance  of  a  peace,  for 
our  success  has  not  enabled  us  to  prescribe  terms,  and  I 
hope  we  are  not  yet  fallen  so  low  as  to  receive  them ;  it  is, 
therefore,  proper  to  form  such  resolutions  as  may  influence 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  enable  us  to  retrieve  the  er- 
rours  of  our  past  measures. 
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The  minister,  my  lords,  is  not  without  panegyrists,  who 
may,  perhaps,  endeavour  to  persuade  us,  that  we  ought  to 
resign  all  our  understandings  to  his  superiour  wisdom,  and 
blindly  tru^t  our  fortunes  and  our  liberties  to  bis  unshaken 
integrity.  They  will,  in  proof  of  his  abilities,  produce  the 
wonderful  dexterity  and  penetration  which  the  late  nego- 
tiations have  discovered,  and  will  confirm  the  reputation  of 
his  integrity  by  the  constant  parsimony  of  all  his  schemes, 
and  the  unwillingness  with  which  he  at  any  time  increases 
the  expenses  of  the  nation. 

But,  my  lords,  it  is  the  great  duty  of  your  high  station 
to  watch  over  the  administration,  and  to  warn  those,  who 
are  more  immediately  intrusted  with  the  publick  afiairs, 
against  measures  which  may  endanger  the  safety  or  hap- 
piness of  the  nation ;  and,  therefore,  if  I  have  proved  to 
your  lordships,  that  to  raise  new  regiments  is  dangerous 
to  our  liberties,  that  a  multitude  of  officers  is  of  no  use  in 
war,  and  that  an  army  may  be  more  expeditiously  disci- 
plined by  adding  new  men  to  every  company,  I  ho[pe  your 
lordships  will  agree  to  this  resolution,  which  I  have  drawn 
up  with  the  utmost  brevity,  and  of  which  the  meaning  can- 
not be  mistaken : 

"  That  the  augmenting  the  army  by  raising  regiments, 
as  it  is  the  most  unnecessary  and  expensive  method  of 
augmentation,  is  also  the  most  dangerous  to  the  liberties 
of  the  nation." 

The  duke  of  Newcastle  next  spoke,  to  this  effect: — 
My  lords,  as  my  education  and  employments  have  afforded 
me  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  any  skill  in  military  affairs, 
it  will  not  be  expected  by  your  lordships,  that  I  should  be 
able  to  confute  the  arguments  of  the  noble  duke,  whose 
acknowledged  superiority  in  the  art  of  war,  and  the  abi- 
lities which  he  has  displayed  in  the  administration  of  every 
province  which  he  has  undertaken,  give  him  a  claim  to  the 
highest  deference. 

But,  my  lords,  as  I  cannot  assume  the  province  of  dis- 
puting on  this  question,  so  I  cannot,  without  longer  con- 
sideration, form  any  resolution  concerning  it;   for  argu- 
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ments  may  be  fallacious,  which,  yet,  I  cannot  confute,  and 
to  approve  without  knowledge  is  no  less  weak  than  to 
eensure. 

There  is  not  any  present  necessity,  my  lords,  of  forming- 
a  resolution  on  this  subject ;  we  are  not  now  called  upon 
particularly  to  consider  it,  and  certainly  it  cannot  be  pru- 
dent, by  so  determinate  a  decision,  pronounced  without 
reflection  or  deliberation,  to  preclude  a  fuller  examination 
of  this  important  question. 

Lord  Carteret  rose,  and  spoke  in  this  manner: — My 
lords,  the  noble  duke  who  made  the  present  motion  has 
supported  it  by  such  strength  of  argument,  and  so  fully 
explained  the  advantages  of  the  method  which  it  tends  to 
recommend,  that  not  only  the  present  age,  but  posterity 
may,  probably,  be  indebted  to  him,  for  juster  notions  of  a 
military  establishment,  than  have  been  yet  attained  even 
by  those  whose  profession  obliges  them  to  such  in- 
quiries. 

Nor,  my  lords,  could  we  expect  less  from  his  long  ex- 
perience and  extensive  capacity;  experience  gained  in 
the  heat  of  war,  and  in  the  midst  of  danger ;  a  capacity 
not  only  cultivated  by  solitary  disquisitions  in  retirement 
and  security,  but  exercised  by  difficulties,  and  quickened 
by  opposition. 

Such  abilities,  my  lords,  matured  by  such  an  education, 
have  justly  made  the  noble  duke  the  oracle  of  war,  and 
procured  him  the  esteem  and  reverence  of  all  the  powers 
upon  earth. 

As  I  did  not  receive  from  my  education  any  military 
knowledge,  I  am  not  able  to  add  much  to  the  arguments 
which  your  lordships  have  already  heard ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, having  been  under  the  necessity  of  regulating  the 
army  when  I  had  the  honour  to  be  employed  in  Ireland, 
and  having  made,  in  those  countries  where  I  transacted 
the  business  of  the  crown,  some  observations  upon  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  military  establishments,  I  hope  I  shall  be 
allowed  to  offer  what  my  experience  or  my  remarks  may 
suggest  to  me,  in  confirmation  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
noble  duke. 
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When  I  was  in  Ireland,  my  lords,  the  troops  of  that 
kingdom  consisted  of  twenty-one  regiments,  of  which  ten 
were,  as  last  year,  brought  into  Britain,  and  the  Irish 
forces  were  to  be  filled  up  by  new  levies,  M^hich  were 
raised  in  the  manner  now  proposed,  by  increasing  every 
regiment  from  three  hundred  and  forty  to  six  hundred 
men ;  so  that  the  eleven  regiments  remaining  composed 
a  body  of  nearly  the  same  number  with  the  twenty-one 
regiments,  as  formerly  constituted. 

Of  the  Swedish  establishment,  my  lords,  the  reputation 
and  success  of  their  troops  are  an  uncontrovertible  vindi- 
cation, and  I  have  often  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  number  of  officers  with  that  of  ours,  and  found  their 
private  men  to  be  far  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the 
officers. 

In  Hanover,  my  lords,  I  have  seen  his  majesty's  troops 
remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  their  appearance;  and 
being  once  asked,  by  the  commander,  at  what  expense 
one  of  those  gallant  troopers  and  his  horse  was  supported, 
was  told,  after  confessing  my  ignorance,  that  he  cost  no 
more  than  fourteen  pounds  a-year,  who  could  not,  in  this 
country,  be  maintained  for  less  than  forty. 

I  believe,  my  lords,  that  the  French  forces  are  not  more 
expensive  than  those  of  Hanover,  and,  therefore,  we  are 
by  no  means  to  imitate  their  establishment,  for  the  price 
of  provisions  and  habits  of  life  do  not  admit  of  any  dimi- 
nution of  the  pay  of  either  our  officers  or  soldiers,  and  we 
can  only  lessen  our  expenses  by  reducing  their  numbers, 
to  which  I  shall,  for  my  part,  most  willingly  contribute. 

But  as  this,  my  lords,  is  not  the  proper  time  for  dis- 
banding our  forces,  of  which  the  present  state  of  our  af- 
fairs may,  perhaps,  demand  an  augmentation,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  compare  the  state  of  our  forces  with  that  of  foreign 
troops,  and  supply,  by  prudent  methods,  the  disadvantages 
to  which  we  are  subject,  by  the  peculiar  condition  of  our 
country.  For,  if  the  French  can  support  an  army  at  a 
fourth  part  of  our  expense,  what  must  be  the  consequence 
of  a  war,  supposing  the  wealth  of  the  two  nations  nearly 
equal  ?    It  will  be  to  little  purpose  that  we  boast,  however 
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justly,  of  the  superiority  of  our  troops  ;  for  though  it  should 
be  gpranted  that  the  British  cannot  be  resisted  by  an  equal 
number,  yet  it  can  never  be  expected  that  they  should 
conquer  troops  four  times  as  numerous  as  themselves. 

Thus,  my  lords,  it  appears,  with  all  the  evidence  of 
arithmetical  demonstration,  that  the  method  now  pro- 
posed is  highly  expedient,  nor  can  any  objection,  in  my 
opinion,  be  made  to  the  resolution  offered  to  your  lord- 
ships. 

That  this  is  not  a  proper  time  for  this  inquiry  has  been, 
indeed,  urged,  but  surely  no  time  can  be  more  proper  than 
when  we  may,  by  a  resolution  unanimously  passed,  regu- 
late, in  some  degree,  the  conduct  of  the  other  house,  and 
hint  to  them  the  opinion  of  this  assembly  on  a  question 
which  is,  perhaps,  to-morrow  to  be  brought  before  them. 

Lord  Cholmondeley  then  spoke  thus: — My  lords, 
though  I  was  once  honoured  with  a  command  in  the  army, 
and  consequently  ought  to  have  attained  some  military 
knowledge,  yet  I  have  so  long  resigned  my  commission, 
possessed  it  for  so  short  a  time,  and  have  suffered  my  atten- 
tion to  be  diverted  from  inquiries  on  that  subject  by  em- 
ployments of  so  different  a  kind,  that  I  cannot  presume  to 
oppose  any  knowledge  of  my  own  to  the  reasons  which 
have  been  offered ;  but  I  cannot  think  that  the  conclusions 
drawn  by  the  noble  duke,  are  so  evidently  true  as  to  force 
conviction,  and  exclude  all  possibility  of  reply ;  nor  can  I 
conceive  it  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  this  assembly,  to 
yield  implicitly  to  any  man's  assertions,  or  to  pass  any  re- 
solution without  an  accurate  inquiry. 

Some  objections,  my  lords,  arise,  upon  reflection,  from 
my  narrow  observation  and  transient  reading,  and  these 
I  shall  lay  before  your  lordships,  with  an  open  acknow- 
ledgment of  my  insufficiency  to  discuss  the  question,  and 
a  sincere  desire  of  being  instructed  where  I  may  be 
mistaken. 

The  subordination  of  the  army,  my  lords,  appears  to  me, 
in  general,  to  be  sufficiently  maintained,  nor  is  it  ever  in- 
fringed but  by  particular  partiality,  that  can  never  be  pre- 
vented, or  a  casual  difference  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
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oi&cers,  which,  though  not  relative  to  their  military  charac- 
tersy  will  always  produce  some  degree  of  influence. 

I  know  not,  my  lords,  how  the  general  regulation  of  our 
forces,  and  the  distribution  of  military  honours,  can  be 
condemned,  without  extending  some  degree  of  censure  to 
a  person  who  ought  not  to  be  mentioned  as  concurring  in 
any  measures  injurious  to  the  publick.  Our  army,  my 
lords,  is  maintained  by  the  parliament,  but  commanded 
by  the  king,  who  has  not  either  done  or  directed  any 
thing  of  which  his  people  may  justly  complain. 

Here  the  duke  of  Argylb  interrupted  him  : — My  lords, 
it  is  necessary  to  clear  myself  from  misrepresentations, 
and  to  preserve,  at  the  same  time,  the  order  of  this  as- 
sembly, by  reminding  the  noble  lord,  that  his  majesty  is^ 
never  to  be  introduced  into  our  debates,  because  he  is 
never  to  be  charged  with  wrong;  and  by  declaring  to  your 
lordships,  that  I  impute  no  part  of  the  errours  committed 
in  the  regulation  of  the  army  to  his  majesty,  but  to  those 
ministers  whose  duty  it  is  to  advise  him,  and  whom  the  law 
condemns  to  answer  for  the  consequences  of  their  counsels. 

Lord  Cholmondeley  resumed: — My  lords,  if  I  misre- 
presented any  assertion  of  the  noble  duke,  it  was  by  misap- 
prehension, or  failure  of  memory,  and  not  by  malice  or 
design  ;  and  if  in  any  other  objections  which  I  shall  make, 
I  shall  fall  into  any  errour  of  the  same  kind,  I  desire  that 
it  may  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause. 

The  ignorance  and  inexperience  of  our  present  officers 
have  been  exposed  with  great  gaiety  of  imagination,  and 
with  the  true  spirit  of  satirical  rhetorick,  nor  can  I  presume 
to  support  them  against  so  formidable  censures.  But,  my 
lords,  I  cannot  discover  any  method  of  protracting  the 
lives  of  our  old  officers  beyond  the  usual  term,  nor  of  sup- 
plying the  loss  of  those  whom  death  takes  away  from  the 
army,  but  by  substituting  others,  who,  as  they  have  seen 
no  wars,  can  have  little  experience. 

,  With  ifegard  to  the  number  of  officers  in  the  foreign 
troops,  I  have  been  informed,  that  they  were,  by  an  ex- 
press stipulation,  to  be  constituted  in  the  same  manner 
with  the  British  and  Dutch  forces. 
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Then  the  duke  of  Argyle  again  interrupted  him : — My 
lords,  as  it  was  my  province  in  the  late  war  to  superintend 
the  payment  of  the  foreign  troops,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  establishment,  and  hope  I 
shall  not  be  imagined  to  need  any  information  on  that 
subject. 

Lord  Cholmondeley  said  : — My  lords,  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  dispute  any  assertion  of  the  noble  duke,  for  whose 
knowledge  I  have  the  highest  veneration,  but  only  to  offer 
such  hints  for  inquiry  as  may  be  pursued  by  other  lords  of 
greater  abilities,  and  to  show,  that  as  some  difficulties  may 
be  raised,  the  resolution  ought  not  to  be  agreed  to  without 
farther  deliberation ;  since  it  not  only  tends  to  prescribe 
the  measures  which  shall  be  hereafter  taken,  and  prohibit  a 
method  of  raising  forces,  which,  when  diligently  examined, 
may,  perhaps,  appear  most  eligible,  but  to  censure  the  me- 
thods, which,  when  they  were  put  in  practice  the  last  year, 
received  the  approbation  of  all  the  powers  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

Lord  Westmoreland  spoke  next,  as  follows: — My 
lords,  I  have,  for  my  own  satisfaction,  stated  the  difference 
of  the  expense  between  the  two  methods  of  raising  forces, 
and  find  it  so  great,  that  the  method  proposed  by  the  no- 
ble duke  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  be  preferred,  even  though 
it  were  attended  with  some  inconvenience,  from  which  he 
has  shown  it  to  be  free. 

Frugality,  my  lords,  is  one  of  the  chief  virtues  of  an 
administration ;  a  virtue  without  which  no  government  can 
be  long  supported:  the  publick  expense  can  never  be  too 
accurately  computed,  or  the  first  tendency  to  profusion  too 
rigorously  opposed ;  for  as  in  private  life,  so  in  political 
economy,  the  demands  of  necessity  are  easily  supplied ; 
but  if  once  the  calls  of  wantonness  and  caprice  are  com- 
plied with,  no  limits  can  be  fixed,  nor  will  any  treasure  be 
sufficient. 

Whether  the  burdens  under  which  the  people  are  now 
toiling  were  all  imposed  by  necessity,  I  will  not  inquire, 
but  I  think y  my  lords,  we  may  readily  determine,  that 
whatever  is  not  nece'^sary  is  cruel  and  oppressive,   and 
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that,  therefore,  since  the  expense  of  raising  new  regiments 
appears,  at  least,  not  to  be  necessary,  it  ought  to  be  op« 
posed ;  and  how  can  it  be  opposed  more  properly  or  effec- 
tually than  by  the  noble  duke's  resolution  ? 

Lord  Hervey  spoke  to  this  effect: — My  lords,  I  do 
not  claim  any  superiority  of  knowledge  in  any  affairs  that 
relate  to  the  publick,  but  have  less  acquaintance  with  the 
military  establishment  than  with  any  other  part  of  the 
government,  and  can,  therefore,  neither  oppose  the  reso- 
lution now  offered  to  your  lordships  by  such  arguments  as 
may  deserve  your  attention,  nor  agree  to  it  with  that 
degree  of  conviction  which  the  importance  of  it  seems  to 
require. 

That  the  chief  argument  which  has  been  produced 
against  raising  new  regiments,  is  less  formidable  than  it 
has  been  represented,  will,  I  believe,  appear  to  your 
lordships,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  officers  are  always 
gentlemen  of  the  first  families  in  the  empire,  who,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  supposed  voluntarily  to  give  up  their  rela- 
tions and  posterity  to  the  power  of  any  ministry,  or,  for 
the  sake  of  their  commissions,  to  betray  that  constitution 
by  which  their  own  properties  are  secured. 

Whether  every  other  argument  may  not  with  equal 
justice  be  controverted,  is  not,  without  longer  consider- 
ation, possible  to  be  determined,  and,  therefore,  it  cannot 
be  reasonably  expected  that  we  should  agree  to  the  re- 
solution, which  would  be  only  to  decide  without  exami- 
nation, and  to  determine  what  we  don't  understand ;  for 
I  am  under  no  apprehension  of  being  imagined  to  reflect 
unjustly  on  this  assembly,  in  supposing  that  many  of  your 
lordships  may  be  strangers  to  the  question,  which,  when 
the  last  levies  were  made,  was  neither  discussed  nor  pro- 
posed. 

I  therefore  move,  that  the  previous  question  may  be 
put,  which  may,  perhaps,  gain  time  sufficient  for  a  more 
exact  inquiry  upon  this  important  subject. 

Lord  Talbot  replied  to  this  purport: — My  lords,  if,  in 
imitation  of  some  noble  lords,  I  profess  my  ignorance  of 
the  subject  on  which  I  am  to  speak,  may  it  not  yet  be 
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allowed  me,  after  the  example  of  others,  to  employ  the 
little  knowledge  which  I  have  in  the  defence  of  a  resola- 
tion,  which  appears  to  have  no  other  tendency  than  the 
advantage  of  the  publick,  and  to  show  my  zeal  for  the 
happiness  of  my  country,  though,  perhaps,  without  the 
true  knowledge  of  its  interest  ? 

The  noble  lord,  who  spoke  last,  is  too  great  a  master  of 
eloquence  not  to  be  heard  with  all  the  attention  which 
pleasure  naturally  produces,  and  a  reasoner  too  formidable 
not  to  raise  in  his  hearers  all  the  anxiety  which  is  produced 
by  the  fear  of  being  deceived  by  partial  representations, 
and  artful  deductions.  I  am  always  afraid,  my  lords,  lest 
errour  should  appear  too  much  like  truth  in  the  ornaments 
which  his  lordship's  imagination  may  bestow,  and  lest 
sophistry  should  dazzle  my  understanding  whilst  I  ima- 
gine myself  only  guided  by  the  light  of  reason. 

I  shall,  therefore,  endeavour,  my  lords,  to  review  his 
ornaments,  and  try  whether  they  owe  their  influence  to 
the  force  of  truth,  or  to  that  of  eloquence. 

His  lordship  has  observed,  that  the  objections  which  are 
now  made  to  the  method  of  raising  new  regiments,  were 
not  produced  last  year  upon  a  like  occasion.  I  know  not, 
indeed,  what  can  be  inferred  from  this  assertion ;  for, 
surely,  it  will  not  maintain,  that  an  errour,  once  admitted, 
is  to  become  perpetual. 

But,  my  lords,  another  reason  may  be  assigned,  for 
which  the  objections  that  occurred  last  year  might  not  be 
produced.  The  ministry,  after  a  long  course  of  disgrace- 
ful negotiations,  and  artful  delays,  were,  at  length,  com- 
pelled to  a  war,  by  the  general  clamours  of  the  whole 
nation ;  but  they  acted  as  men  unwilling  to  execute  what 
they  did  not  approve.  They  proceeded  so  slowly  in  their 
preparations,  and  were  so  languid  in  all  their  motions,  that  it 
was  evident  how  willingly  they  would  have  improved  every 
opportunity  of  retarding  the  vengeance  which  they  were 
forced  to  threaten ;  and  with  what  artifices  they  would 
have  protracted  any  delay,  which  they  could  have  imputed 
to  those  by  whom  they  were  opposed.  It  was,  therefore, 
to  the  last  degree,  improper  to  embarrass  their  measures 

VOL.  I.  K 
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of  themselves  sufficiently  perplexed,  or  to  lay  any  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  those  who  would  gladly  be  stopped. 

That  the  army  is  filled  with  gentlemen,  is  so  far,  my 
lords,  from  proving  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  from 
it,  that  it  is  the  only  foundation  of  all  our  solicitude.  For 
none  but  gentlemen  can  injure  our  liberties,  and  while  the 
posts  of  the  army  are  bestowed  as  rewards  of  senatorial 
slavery,  gentlemen  will  always  be  found  who  will  be  cor- 
rupted themselves,  and  can  corrupt  a  borough ;  who  will 
purchase  a  vote  in  the  house,  and  sell  it  for  military  pre- 
ferments. By  the  posts  of  the  army  the  senate  may  be 
corrupted,  and  by  the  corruption  of  the  senate  the  army 
be  perpetuated. 

Those,  my  lords,  who  are  the  warmest  opponents  of  the 
army,  apprehend  not  any  danger  from  their  swords,  but 
from  their  votes.  As  they  have  been  of  late  regulated 
without  discipline  or  subordination,  I  should  not  feel  such 
anxiety  at  seeing  them  led  on  by  their  new  commanders 
against  a  body  of  honest  ploughmen,  united  in  the  cause  of 
virtue  and  of  liberty ;  I  should,  with  great  alacrity,  draw 
my  sword  against  them,  and  should  not  doubt  of  seeing 
them  in  a  short  time  heaped  upon  our  fields. 

But,  my  lords,  they  are  employed  to  ruin  us  by  a  more 
slow  and  silent  method  ;  they  are  directed  to  influence 
their  relations  in  the  senate,  and  to  suborn  the  voters  in 
our  small  towns ;  they  are  dispersed  over  the  nation  to 
instil  dependence,  and  being  enslaved  themselves,  willingly 
undertake  the  propagation  of  slavery. 

That  the  army  is  instrumental  in  extending  the  influence 
of  the  ministry  to  the  senate,  cannot  be  denied,  when  mili- 
tary preferments  are  held  no  longer  than  while  he  that 
possesses  them  gives  a  sanction,  by  his  vote,  to  the  mea- 
sures of  the  court;  when  no  degree  of  merit  is  suflicient 
to  balance  a  single  act  of  senatorial  opposition,  and  when 
thQ  nation  is  rather  to  be  left  to  the  defence  of  boys,  than 
the  minister  be  suspected  of  misconduct. 

Could  either  bravery  or  knowledge,  reputation,  or  past 
services,  known  fidelity  to  his  majesty,  or  the  most  con- 
spicuous capacity  for  high  trust,  have  secured  any  man  in 
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the  eDJoyment  of  bis  post,  the  noble  duke  who  made  the 
notion,  had  carried  his  command  to  his  grave,  nor  had 
the  nation  now  been  deprived  either  of  his  arms,  or  of 
his  counsels. 

But,  as  he  has  now  offered  his  advice  to  his  country,  and 
supported  his  opinion  with  proofs  from  reason  and  ex- 
perience, which  even  those  who  oppose  them  have  con- 
fessed themselves  unable  to  answer ;  as  the  justness  of  his 
reasoning,  and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  have  silenced 
those  whose  prejudices  will  not  suffer  them  to  own  them- 
selves convinced ;  let  us  not,  my  lords,  reject  what  we 
cannot  condemn,  nor  suffer  our  country  to  be  defrauded  of 
the  advantage  of  this  resolution,  by  that  low  senatorial 
craft,  the  previous  question. 

Then  the  Chancellor  spoke  to  the  following  pur- 
pose : — My  lords,  I  am  far  from  suspecting  that  an  open 
profession  of  my  inability  to  examine  the  question  before 
us,  in  its  full  extent,  will  be  imputed  to  an  affectation  of 
modesty,  since  any  knowledge  of  military  affairs  could  not 
be  acquired  in  those  stations  in  which  I  have  been  placed, 
or  by  those  studies,  in  which  the  greatest  part  of  my  life 
is  known  to  have  been  spent. 

It  will  not  be  expected,  my  lords,  that  I  should  attempt  a 
formal  confutation  of  the  noble  duke's  positions,  or  that  I 
should  be  able  to  defend  my  own  opinion  against  his 
knowledge  and  experience ;  nor  would  I,  my  lords,  expose 
myself  to  the  censure  of  having  harangued  upon  war  in 
the  presence  of  Hannibal. 

Thi9  noble  duke  has  explained  his  sentiments  to  your 
lordships  with  the  utmost  accuracy  of  method,  and  the 
most  instructive  perspicuity  of  language;  he  has  enforced' 
them  with  a  strength  of  reasoning  rarely  to  be  found,  and 
with  an  extent  of  knowledge  peculiar  to  himself.  Yet, 
my  lords,  as  his  arguments,  however  powerful  in  them- 
selves, do  not  strike  me  with  the  same  force  with  which 
others  may  be  affected,  who  are  more  capable  of  receiving 
them,  I  hope  that  your  lordships  will  allow  me  to  mention 
such  objections  as  occur  to  me,  that  in  >roting  on  this  ques- 
tion I  may,  at  least,  preserve  my  conscience  from  viola- 
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tion,  and  neither  adopt  the  opinion  of  another,  however 
gpreat,  without  examination,  nor  obstinately  reject  the 
means  of  conviotion. 

Every  lord  who  has  spoken  either  in  support  of  the 
noble  duke's  opinion,  or  in  opposition  to  it,  has  confessed 
that  he  is  very  little  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  our 
debate ;  and  it  may  not,  therefore,  be  an  improper  or  use- 
less attempt,  if  I  endeavour  by  objections,  however  inju- 
dicious, or  by  arguments,  however  inconclusive,  to  procure 
some  illustration  of  a  question  so  important,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  so  little  understood. 

The  objections,  my  lords,  which  I  shall  produce,  are 
such  as  I  have  heard  in  conversation  with  those  whose 
long  acquaintance  with  military  employments  give  them 
a  just  claim  to  authority  in  all  questions  which  relate  to 
the  art  of  war ;  among  whom  I  find  no  uniformity  of  opi- 
nion with  regard  to  the  most  proper  method  of  augment- 
ing our  forces.  And,  my  lords,  when  we  observe  those  to 
differ  in  their  sentiments,  whose  education,  experience, 
*  and  opportunities  of  knowledge  have  been  nearly  the 
same,  and  who  have  all  obtained  a  very  great  degree  of 
reputation  in  their  profession,  what  can  be  inferred,  but 
that  the  question  is  in  its  own  nature  obscure  and  difficult  ? 
That  it  involves  a  multitude  of  relations,  and  is  diffused 
through  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  ?  And  that,  there- 
fore, it  is  prudent  for  every  man,  who  can  judge  only  upon 
the  authority  of  others,  to  suspend  his  opinion  ?. 

The  chief  argument,  or  that,  at  least,  which  impressed 
itself  most  strongly  on  my  mind,  against  any  innovation  in 
our  military  constitution,  was  drawn  from  the  success  of 
our  armies  in  their  present  form,  with  that  proportion  of 
solcuers  and  officers,  which  the  present  motion  tends  to 
abolish^  Our  forces,  say  the  advocates  for  the  present 
establishment,  have  afforded  us  a  suffiqient  testimony  of 
the  propriety  of  their  regulation,  by  their  frequent  victories 
over  troops,  whose  discipline  has  been  studied  with  the 
utmost  vigilance,  and  which  have  been  trained  up  to  war 
with  a  degree  of  attention  not  disproportioned  to  the 
mighty  design  for  which  they  were  raised,  the  subjection 
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of  the  world,  and  attainment  of  universal  monarchy.  These 
troops,  who  have  been  taught,  almost  from  their  infancy, 
that  cowardice  and  flight  are  the  greatest  crimes,  and  per- 
suaded, by  national  prejudices,  and  principles  studiously 
instilled,  that  no  foreign  forces  could  withstand  them,  have 
fled  before  equal  numbers  of  Britons,  and  been  driven 
from  one  province  to  another,  till,  instead  of  grasping  at 
general  dominion,  they  were  reduced  to  defend  their  wives 
and  children. 

How  much  of  this  success  was  to  be  ascribed  to  that 
part  of  the  regulation  which  this  motion  proposes  to  be 
changed,  it  is  not,  my  lords,  within  my  province  to  deter- 
mine ;  the  great  commander  whom  I  have  the  honour 
to  oppose,  can  best  explain  to  your  lordships  the  province 
of. every  officer  in  the  field,  and  how  far  the  number  of  in- 
feriour  officers  may  influence  the  success  of  a  battle  and 
the  fate  of  a  kingdom. 

But  to  me,  my  lords,  the  establishment  of  our  armies, 
comprising  different  views,  and  connecting  various  sub- 
ordinate regulations,  may  be  compared  to  a  medicine 
composed  of  different  ingredients,  and  found  infallibly 
efficacious  in  a  dangerous  disease,  in  which,  though  some 
of  the  parts  may  seem  to  physicians  of  the  profoundest 
learning,  superfluous  or  improper,  it  would  be  no.  less  than 
the  folly  of  preferring  experiments  to  life,  to  make  any 
alteration. 

The  wantonness  of  innovation,  my  lords,  is  a  dangerous 
disease  of  the  mind ;  in  a  private  station,  it  prompts  men 
to  be  always  discontented  with  what  they  find,  and  to  lose 
the  enjoyment  of  good  in  search  of  something  better;  it 
incites  them  to  leave  the  safe  and  beaten  tracks  of  life,  in 
search  of  those  which  they  imagine  nearer,  but  which  are, 
at  best,  less  secure,  and  which  generally  lead  them  to 
points  far  different  from  that  to  which  they  originally  in- 
tended to  direct  their  course. 

It  is  dangerous,  my  lords,  to  admit  any  alteration  which 
is  not  absolutely  necessary,  for  one  innovation  makes  way 
for  another.  The  parts  of  a  constitution,  like  a  com- 
plicated machine,  are  fitted  to  each  other,  nor  can  one 
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be  changed  without  changing  that  which  corresponds  to  it. 
This  necessity  is  not  always  foreseen,  but  when  discovered 
by  experience  is  generally  complied  with ;  for  every  man 
is  more  inclined  to  hazard  farther  changes,  than  to  confess 
himself  mistaken  by  retracting  his  scheme.  Thus,  my 
lords,  one  change  introduces  another,  till  the  original  con- 
stitution is  entirely  destroyed. 

By  the  ambition  of  innovation,  my  lords,  have  almost  all 
those  empires  been  destroyed,  of  which  nothing  now  is 
left  but  the  memory.  Every  human  establishment  has  its 
advantages  and  its  inconveniencies,  and  by  weak  attempts 
to  remedy  these  defects,  which,  notwithstanding  the  ut- 
most attention,  will  embarrass  the  machine  of  government, 
alterations  have  been  introduced  which  have  been  quickly 
followed  by  a  total  dissolution. 

There  seem,  my  lords,  to  be  few  regulations  on  which  it 
is  more  dangerous  to  make  experiments  than  on  that  of 
the  armies  of  a  nation.  We  are  sufficiently  convinced 
how  much  of  success  is  the  consequence  of  courage,  and 
that  courage  is  only  an  opinion  of  our  own  superiority, 
arising  from  certain  circumstances,  either  imaginary  or  real. 

The  courage  which  at  present  animates  our  forces,  arises, 
my  lords,  from  a  very  proper  ground,  their  former  vic- 
tories over  the  enemies  which  they  are  now  to  combat, 
and  will,  therefore,  doubtless,  continue  while  they  can  con- 
sider themselves  as  enjoying  the  same  advantage  with 
those  particular  men  by  whom  the  victories  were  obtained. 
But,  my  lords,  if  any  essential  part  of  their  establishment 
be  changed,  they  will  be  considered,  both  by  themselves 
and  their  enemies,  as  a  different  army;  they  vrill  then 
charge  with  less  alacrity,  and  be  opposed  with  tesi^.  de^ 
jection ;  they  will  consider  themselves  as  fighting  withotit 
that  certainty  of  success  which  arises  from  experience, 
and  their  enemies  will  resolve  to  try,  by  an  obstinate 
resistance,  whether  they  are  now  equally  formidable  as  in 
their  former  state. 

Thus,  my  lords,  I  have  attempted,  however  weakly,  to 
represent  the  arguments  which  I  have  heard  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  establishment,  of  which  your  lordships  will 
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exdmine  the  validity,  and  shall  now  proceed  to  consider 

the  noble  duke's  system  of  a  military  subordination  in  time 
of  peace. 

Whether  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace  is  made  ne- 
cessary to  the  change  of  conduct  in  foreign  courts,  it  is 
now  useless  to  inquire ;  but  it  will  be  easily  granted  by 
your  lordships,  that  no  motive  but  necessity,  necessity  ab- 
solute and  inevitable,  ought  to  influence  us  to  support  a 
standing  body  of  regular  forces,  which  have  always  been 
accounted  dangerous,  and  generally  found  destructive  to  a 
free  people. 

The  chief  reason,  my  lords,  of  the  danger  arising  from  a 
standing  army,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  circumstances  by 
which  men,  subject  to  military  laws,  are  distinguished  from 
other  members  of  the  same  community ;  they  are,  by  the 
nature  of  martial  government,  exposed  to  punishment 
which  other  men  never  incur,  and  tried  by  forms  of  a 
different  and  more  rigorous  kind  than  those  which  are 
practised  by  the  civil  power.  They  are,  if  not  exempted 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  a  magistrate,  yet  subject  to  another 
authority  which  they  see  more  frequently  and  more  se- 
verely exerted,  and  which,  therefore,  they  fear  and  rever- 
ence in  a  higher  degree.  They,  by  entering  into  the  army, 
lay  aside,  for  the  most  part,  all  prospect  of  advantage  from 
commerce  or  civil  employments,  and,  in  a  few  years, 
neither  fear  nor  hope  any  thing  but  from  the  favour  or  dis- 
pleasure of  their  own  officers. 

For  these,  my  lords,  or  for  other  reasons,  the  soldiers 
have  alwavs  been  inclined  to  consider  themselves  as  a 
body  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  inde- 
pendent on  it,  a  government  regulated  by  their  own  laws, 
without  regard  to  the  general  constitution  of  their  coun- 
try ;  they  have,  therefore,  been  ready  to  subvert  tbe  con- 
stitution, from  which  they  received  little  advantage,  and 
to  oppress  the  civil  magistrates,  for  whom  they  had  lost 
their  reverence. 

And  how  soon,  my  lords,  might  such  outrages  be  ex- 
pected from  an  army  formed  after  the  model  of  the  noble 
duke,  released  from  the  common  obligations  of  society, 
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disunited  from  the  balk  of  the  nation,  directed  solely  by 
their  own  officers,  and  ultimately  commanded  by  a  man 
who  had  the  right  of  commanding  no  other  ?  Would  they 
not  soon  consider  themselves  as  a  separate  community, 
whose  interests  were,  no  less  than  their  laws,  peculiar  to 
themselves?  Would  they  not  consider  him,  from  whom 
they  received  all  their  rewards,  and  all  their  punishments, 
as  the  proper  object  of  their  supreme  regard,  and  endea- 
vour to  exalt  him  to  the  same  dominion  over  others,  which 
he  enjoyed  in  regard  to  themselves,  that  they  might  share 
in  his  superiority  ? 

A  body  of  men,  my  lords,  thus  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  people,  must  consider  themselves  as  either  ennobled 
or  degraded  by  such  distinction,  and  would  soon  find  them- 
selves inclined  to  use  the  power  of  their  arms,  either  in  the 
exertion  of  their  privileges,  or  the  revenge  of  their  dis- 
grace. Then,  my  lords,  would  they  set  at  defiance  the 
laws  of  the  nation,  nor  would  one  of  these  noble  lords  be 
able  to  disband,  nor  the  other  to  resist  them. 

The  army,  my  lords,  is,  in  time  of  peace,  then  best  re- 
gulated when  it  is  kept  under  the  strictest  subordination  to 
the  civil  power,  that  power  which  it  is  instituted  to  protect 
and  to  preserve. 

Thus,  my  lords,  have  I  examined  the  proposal  and  rea- 
sons of  the  noble  duke,  perhaps  not  much  to  the  informa- 
tion of  your  lordships ;  but  it  cannot  be  expected  that  any 
capacity  should  be  able,  in  an  unexpected  and  sudden  de- 
bate, to  dispute  on  a  subject,  which  the  noble  duke's  edu- 
cation gave  him  particular  opportunities  of  understanding 
far  beyond  almost  every  other  man,  and  which  he  has  had 
time  to  consider  with  respect  to  this  present  motion. 

For  this  reason,  my  lords,  I  cannot  but  think  the  pre- 
vious question  highly  expedient,  but  not  for  this  reason 
alone ;  for  as  the  state  of  the  army,  and  the  proper  me- 
thods of  augmenting  it,  are  soon  to  be  examined  by  the 
other  house,  to  prejudice  their  determinations,  may  raise  a 
contest  about  privileges,  and  oblige  us  either  to  persist, 
for  our  own  honour,  in  opposition  to  measures  necessary  to 
the  security  of  the  publick,  or,  in  compliance  with  the  pre- 
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sent  exigence,  accept  their  scheme,  however  opposite  to 
onr  own  resolution. 

Lord  Carteret  spoke  in  substance  as  follows: — My 
lords,  the  known  abilities  of  that  noble  lord  incline  me 
always  to  hear  him  with  uncommon  expectation  and  atten- 
tion, which  seldom  fail  to  be  rewarded  by  such  pleasure 
and  information  as  few  other  men  are  able  to  afford.  But 
his  observations  on  the  question  before  us,  my  lords,  have 
only  convinced  me,  that  the  greatest  abilities  may  be  some- 
times betrayed  into  errour,  and  the  most  candid  disposition 
be  vitiated  by  accidental  prejudices.  For  his  own  argu- 
ments neither  appear  just,  nor  his  representation  impartial, 
of  those  advanced  in  favour  of  the  motion. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  officers  necessary  in  time 
of  war,  his  lordship  asserted  nothing  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, nor  do  I  believe  that  any  other  lord  will  imagine 
himself  qualified  to  dispute  with  the  noble  duke  upon 
questions  purely  military.  His  experience  entitles  him 
to  the  highest  authority,  in  debates  of  this  kind ;  and  if 
every  man  has  a  claim  to  credit  in  his  own  profession, 
surely,  he  who  has  given  evidence  of  his  proficiency  in  the 
art  of  war  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  will  not  be  de- 
nied, in  this  house,  that  superiority  which  would  readily  be 
allowed  him  in  any  other  part  of  the  universe. 

And  yet  less,  my  lords,  can  it  be  suspected,  that  he  in- 
tends to  deceive  us,  than  that  he  can  be  deceived  himself; 
for  not  only  his  probity,  his  love  of  his  country,  and  his 
fidelity  to  the  crown,  concur  to  secure  him  from  any 
temptations  to  make  an  ill  use  of  his  credit,  but  his  own 
interest  obliges  him  to  offer  that  scheme  for  the  regulation 
of  our  forces,  which,  in  his  own  opinion,  will  most  cer- 
tainly contribute  to  their  success.  For  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  my  lords,  that  when  we  shall  be  engaged  in  war 
too  far  for  negotiations  and  conventions,  when  we  shall  be 
surrounded  by  enemies,  and  terrified  at  the  near  approach 
of  danger,  he  will  be  called  upon  to  lead  our  armies  to 
battle,  and  attack,  once  more,  those  enemies  that  have  fled 
so  often  before  him. 

Then,  my  lords,  if  he  has  contributed  to  form  a  weak 
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plan  of  our  military  constitution,  must  he  atone  for  it  with 
the  loss  of  his  reputation ;  that  reputation,  for  which  he 
has  undergone  so  many  fatigues,/ and  been  exposed  to  so 
many  dangers. 

But,  my  lords,  it  is  ridiculous  to  suspect  where  nothing 
appears  to  provoke  suspicion,  and  I  am  very  far  from  ima- 
gining that  the  dangers  of  innovation,  however  artfully 
magnified,  or  the  apprehensions  of  the  soldiers,  however 
rhetorically  represented,  will  be  thought  of  any  weight. 

The  establishment  of  the  army,  my  lords,  is  an  innova- 
tion, and,  as  the  noble  lord  has  justly  represented  it,  an  in- 
novation that  threatens  nothing  less  than  the  destruction 
of  our  liberties,  and  the  dissolution  of  our  government. 
Our  vigilance  ought,  therefore,  to  be  very  anxiously  em- 
ployed in  regulating  this  new  part  of  our  government,  and 
adapting  it,  in  such  a  manner,  to  the  national  constitution, 
that  no  detriment  may  arise  from  it,  and  that  our  civil 
rights  may  be  protected,  not  oppressed,  by  the  military 
power. 

To  this  purpose,  says  the  noble  lord,  the  soldiers  are  to 
be  restrained  by  a  due  subordination  to  the  magistrate,  a 
position  undoubtedly  true,  but  now  superfluously  urged  : 
for  it  was  never  controverted  by  the  noble  person  whose 
opinion  he  intended  to  oppose. 

Should  any  man  assert,  my  lords,  that  the  army  ought  to 
be  formed  into  a> distinct  and  independent  society,  which 
should'  receive  laws  only  from  a  council  of  war,  and  have 
no  other  governour  than  their  oflicers,  none  should  oppose 
such  an  assertion  with  more  ardour  or  constancy  than  my- 
^If,  but  what  was  never  advanced  it  is  unnecessary  to 
coiifute. 

Yet,  my  lords,  to  obviate  those  dangers  from  the  army 
which  have  been  so  strongly'  and  justly  represented,  it  is 
neceiisary,  not  only  that  a  legal  subordination  to  the  civil 
authority  be  firmly  established,  but  that  a  personal  de- 
pendence on  the  ministry  be  taken  away. 

How  readily  men  learn  to  reverence  and  obey  those  on 
whom  their  fortunes  depend,  has  been  already  shown  by 
the  noble  lord,  and  therefore  it  will  follow,  that  a  minister 
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who  distributes  prefennents  at  his  pleasure,  may  acquire 
such  an  influence  in  the  army,  as  may  be  employed  to 
secure  himself  from  justice  by  the  destruction  of  liberty. 
And  unless  it  can  be  proved,  that  no  such  minister  can 
ever  exist;  that  corruption,  ambition,  and  perfidy,  have 
place  only  in  the  military  race ;  every  argument  that  shows 
the  danger  of  an  army,  dependent  only  on  the  general, 
will  show  the  danger,  likewise,  of  one  dependent  only  on 
the  minister. 

The  influence  of  the  minister,  my  lords,  is  known  to 
arise  from  the  number  of  the  ofiicers,  and  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  value  of  the  preferment,  which  it  is  in  his 
power  to  bestow ;  it  is,  therefore,  evident,  by  adding  new 
officers  to  our  army,  we  shall  throw  weight  into  the  scale, 
which  already  is,  at  least,  an  equal  balance  to  our  constitu- 
tion, and  enable  the  ministry  either  to  employ  an  army 
io  defence  of  their  measures,  or  to  obtain  such  an  in- 
fluence in  the  senate,  as  shall  make  any  other  security  su- 
perfluous. 

Such,  my  lords,  is  the  danger  of  a  multitude  of  officers, 
a  danger  which  surely  deserves  more  attention  than  the 
imaginary  prejudice  of  the  soldiers  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
sent establishment ;  a  prejudice  represented  so  powerful, 
both  in  our  own  forces,  and  those  of  our  enemies,  that  the 
future  success  of  our  arms  may  probably  depend  upon  it. 

Surely,  my  lords,  that  cause  may  be  allowed  indefensi- 
ble, which  such  a  patron  defends  so  weakly.  What  can 
be  more  chimerical  than  to  imagine  that  men  would  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  forsake  their  standards,  because 
there  are  twenty  more  in  a  company  than  have  formerly 
been  ?  That  such  a  panick,  from  such  a  cause,  was  never 
found,  I  need  not  prove ;  and  I  scarce  think  it  necessary 
to  assert,  that,  without  supposing  a  universal  depravity  of 
reason,  it  never  can  be  found. 

The  establishment  proposed  by  the  noble  duke,  is  the 
same  with  that  of  most  foreign  troops,  and  particularly 
with  that  of  his  majesty's  forces  in  his  foreign  dominions, 
and,  therefore,  cannot  but  be  approved  by  him,  if  it  should 
be  proposed  by  your  lordships.     For  why  should  he  ima- 
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gine  a  greater  number  of  officers  necessary  to  the  troops 
of  Britain,  than  to  those  of  any  other  nation. 

The  expediency  of  the  motion,  my  lords,  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, so  obvious  and  incontestable,  as  to  require  no  farther 
consideration,  and,  therefore,  it  is  no  argument  against  it, 
that  we  were  not  previously  informed  of  the  question. 

Much  less,  n|y  lords,  can  I  discover  the  force  of  the  as- 
sertion, that  by  such  a  resolution  we  shall  excite  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  other  house ;  we  have,  my  lords,  at  least, 
an  equal  right  with  them  to  examine  any  position  relating 
to  the  publick  security,  a  right  which  we  may  exert  with  less 
danger  of  disgusting  them,  while  they  have  yet  formed  no 
determination,  and  with  less  danger  to  the  nation,  than 
when  their  opinion,  whatever  it  may  be,  cannot  be  contro- 
verted without  retarding  the  important  bill  against  mutiny. 

We  are  never  offended,  my  lords,  at  receiving  the  opi- 
nions of  the  other  house,  which  we  often  adopt  without 
any  alteration,  and  often  make  use  of  for  our  own  instruc- 
tion, and  now  are  become  so  contemptible  as  that  no  regard 
should  be  paid  by  them  to  our  resolutions. 

It  is  well  known,  my  lords,  that  this  assembly  is  an 
essential  and  constituent  part  of  the  legislature  of  this 
kingdom,  and  that  we  received  from  our  ancestors  a  great 
extent  of  power,  which  it  ought  to  be  our  care  not  to 
suffer  to  be  contracted  by  degrees,  till  this  assembly  shall 
become  merely  formal,  and  sit  only  to  ratify  implicitly  the 
determinations  of  the  other  house. 

[Several  other  lords  spoke  in  the  debate,  and  the  president 
having  put  the  previous  question,  "  Whether  the  ques- 
tion should  be  then  put  T'  upon  a  division,  it  passed  in 
the  negative.     Content,  42.     Not  content,  69.] 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  DECEMBER  12,  1740. 

RESPECTING  OFFICERS  ON  HALF-PAY. 

Mr.  Sandys  this  day  moved  for  an  humble  address  to  his 
majesty,  that,  for  the  future  ease  of  his  majesty^s  subjects, 
all  officers  now  subsisting  upon  half-pay,  etc.  might  be 
employed  in  the  army,  and  supported  it  to  the  following 
effect : 

Sir,  though  I  have  often  known  motions  opposed  with- 
out any  just  objections,  or  at  least  without  any  proof  of 
such  inconveniencies  likely  to  arise  from  them,  as  were 
equivalent  to  the  advantages  which  they  would  have  pro- 
duced, yet  I  cannot  but  confess,  that  any  opposition  to 
this  wilt  be  unexpected  and  -surprising ;  for  it  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, supported  by  every  law  of  justice  and  humanity.  If 
we  regard  the  publick  in  general,  it  cannot  but  produce 
some  alleviation  of  the  national  expense ;  and  if  we  con- 
sider the  particular  persons  to  whom  it  immediately  re- 
lates, they  have  certainly  a  just  claim  to  that  regard  which 
it  is  the  tendency  of  this  motion  to  procure  them. 

To  burden  with  superfluous  officers,  and  unnecessary 
expenses,  a  people  already  overwhelmed  with  taxes,  and 
•overrun  with  the  dependents  on  the  crown,  is,  surely,  to  the 
highest  degree  cruel  and  absurd.  And  to  condemn  those 
men  to  contempt  and  penury,  who  have  served  their  country 
with  bravery  and  fidelity,  to  prefer  unexperienced  strip- 
lings to  those  commissions,  which  would  gladly  be  accepted 
by  men  who  have  already  tried  their  courage  in  the  battle, 
and  borne  the  fatigues  of  marches,  and  the  change  of  cli- 
mates, is  surely  not  only  to  oppress  the  deserving,  and 
scatter  promotion  without  just  distinction ;  but,  what  is 
yet  more  enormous,  it  is  to  wanton  with  the  publick  safety, 
and  expose  us  to  our  enemies. 

Nor  does  it  appear  to  me  sufficient,  that  the  veteran 
officers  be  restored  to  the  commissions  which  they  for- 
merly enjoyed ;  they  ought,  upon  an  augmentation  of  our 
troops,  to  be  recompensed  by  some  advancement  for  their 
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services  and  their  sufferings ;  the  ensign  onght  to  become 
a  lieutenant,  and  the  lieutenant  be  exalted  to  a  captain ; 
stations  which  they  will  surely  fill  with  more  dignity  and 
greater  abilities,  than  boys  newly  discharged  from  school, 
and  intrusted  with  unexpected  authority. 

If  it  be  reasonable,  sir,  that  expense  should  be  spared 
in  a  time  of  general  poverty,  if  it  be  politick  to  carry  on 
war  in  the  manner  most  likely  to  produce  success,  if  it  be 
just,  that  those  who  have  served  their  country  should  be 
preferred  to  those  who  have  no  merit  to  boast,  this  motion 
cannot  be  rejected. 

Sir  William  Yonge  answered  to  this  purpose: — Sir, 
to  the  motion  now  made,  it  will  not,  I  believe,  be  objected, 
that  it  is  unreasonable,  or  unjust,  but  that  it  is  unnecessary, 
and  that  it  is  not  drawn  up  with  sufficient  consideration. 

It  is  unnecessary,  because  his  majesty  is  advised  by  it 
to  no  other  measures  than  those  which  he  has  already 
determined  to  pursue ;  for  he  has  declared  to  me,  sir,  his 
intention  of  conferring  the  new  commissions  upon  the 
officers  who  receive  half-pay,  before  any  other  officers  shall 
be  promoted. 

The  motion  appears  to  me  not  to  be  very  attentively 
considered,  or  ^rawn  up  with  great  propriety  of  expres- 
sion; for  it  supposes  all  the  half-pay  officers  fit  for  the 
service,  which  cannot  be  imagined  by  any  man,  who  con- 
siders that  there  has  been  peace  for  almost  thirty  years ; 
a  space  of  time,  in  which  many  vigorous  constitutions 
must  have  declined,  and  many,  who  were  once  well  quali- 
fied for  command,  must  be  disabled  by  the  infirmities  of 
age.  Nor  is  the  promotion  of  one  of  these  gentlemen 
considered  always  by  him  as  an  act  of  favour ;  many  of 
them  have,  in  this  long  interval  of  peace,  engaged  in 
methods  of  life  very  little  consistent  with  military  employ- 
ments, many  of  them  have  families  which  demand  their 
care,  and  which  they  would  not  forsake  for  any  advan- 
tages which  a  new  commission  could  afibrd  them,  and 
therefore  it  would  not  be  very  consistent  with  humanity 
to  force  them  into  new  dangers  and  fatigues  which  they 
are  now  unable  to  support. 
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With  regard  to  these  men,  compassion  and  kindness 
seem  to  require  that  they  should  be  suffered  to  spend 
their  few  Remaining  days  without  interruption,  and  that 
the  dangers  and  toils  of  their  youth  should  be  requited 
in  their  age  with  ease  and  retirement. 

There  are  others  who  have  less  claim  to  the  regard  of 
the  publick,  and  who  may  be  passed  by  in  the  distribution 
of  new  preferments  without  the  imputation  of  neglecting 
merit.  These  are  they  who  have  voluntarily  resigned 
their  commissions  for  the  sake  of  half-pay,  and  have  pre- 
ferred indolence  and  retreat  to  the  service  of  their  country. 

So  that  it  appears,  that  of  those  who  subsist  upon  half- 
pay,  some  are  unable  to  execute  a  commission,  some  do 
not  desire,  and  some  do  not  deserve  it ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  remaining  part,  which  can  be  no  great  number,  I 
have  already  stated  the  intention  of  his  majesty,  and  there- 
fore cannot  but  conclude  that  the  motion  is  needless. 
.  Mr.  PuLTENEY  spoke  as  follows: — Sir,  I  know  not 
by  what  fatality  it  is,  that  all  the  motions  made  by  one 
party  are  reasonable  and  necessary,  and  all  that  are  un- 
happily offered  by  the  other,  are  discovered  either  to  be 
needless,  or  of  pernicious  tendency.  Whenever  a  ques- 
tion can  be.  clouded  and  perplexed,  the  opponents  of 
the  ministry  are  always  mistaken,  confuted,  and,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  confutations,  defeated  by  the  majority  of 
votes.  When  truth  is  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  and 
too  obvious  to  be  contested,  the  administration  claim 
the  honour  of  the  first  discovery,  and  will  never  own 
that  they  were  incited  to  their  duty  by  the  remonstrances 
of  their  opponents^  though  they  never,  before  those  re- 
monstrances, had  discovered  the  least  intention  of  per- 
forming it. 

But  that  the  motion  is  allowed  to  be  just  and  proper,  is 

sufficient ;  the  importance  of  it  will  be  easily  discovered. 

'  For  my  part  I  shall  always  consider  that  motion  as  iroport- 

'  ant,  which  tends  to  contract  the  expenses  of  the  publick, 

to  rescue  merit  from  neglect,  and  to  hinder  the  increase 

of  the  dependents  on  the  ministry. 

Sir  Robert  Walpolk  answered: — Sir,  there  is  no 
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temper  more  opposite  to  that  incessant  attention  to  the 
welfare  of  the  publick,  which  is  the  perpetual  boast  of 
those  who  have  signalized  themselves  by  opposing  the 
measures  of  the  administration,  than  a  lust  of  contradiction, 
and  a  disposition  to  disturb  this  assembly  with  superfluous 
debates. 

Whether  this  disposition  is  not  discovered  in  the. reply 
made  to  the  declaration  of  his  majesty's  intentions,  and  the 
confession  of  the  propriety  of  the  motion,  let  the  house 
determine.  It  must  surely  be  confessed,'  that  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  advise  what  is  already  determined. 

Nor  is  it  less  evident,  that  many  of  the  officers  whose 
interest  is  now  so  warmly  solicited,  must  be  incapacitated 
by  their  age  for  service,  and  unable  to  receive  any  benefit 
from  the  offer  of  new  commissions.  To  deny  this,  is  to 
question  the  flux  of  time,  or  to  imagine  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  soldier  is  exempt  from  its  injuries. 

Mr.  Sandys  explained  himself  to  this  efibct: — Sir,  I 
am  far  from  intending  by  this  motion  to  fill  the  army  with 
decrepit  officers,  or  to  obstruct  in  any.  manner  the  service 
of  the  publick ;  nor  have  I  any  other  intention,  than  to 
secure  to  those  whose  years  permit,  and  whose  inclinations 
incite  them  to  enter  once  more  into  the  army,  that  prefer- 
ment to  which  they  have  a  claim,  not  only  from  their  past 
services,  but  from  the  state  of  penury  and  obscurity  in 
which  they  have  languished. 

I  desire  to  preserve  those,  whose  valour  has  heretofore 
made  our  nation  the  terrour  of  the  world,  from  the  mor- 
tification of  seeing  themselves  insulted  by  childhood,  and 
commanded  by  ignorance  ;  by  ignorance  exalted  to  autho- 
rity by  the  countenance  of  some  rhetorician  of  the  senate, 
or  some  mayor  of  a  borough. 

Whoever  has  observed  the  late  distribution  of  military 
honours,  will  easily  discover  that  they  have  been  attained  by 
qualifications  very  different  from  bravery,  or  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  war ;  he  will  find  that  regiments  and  compa- 
nies are  the  rewards  of  a  seasonable  vote,  and  that  no  man 
can  preserve  his  post  in  the  army,  whether  given  him  as 
the  reward  of  acknowledged  merit,  or  sold  him  for  the  full 
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value,  any  longer  than  he  employs  all  his  influence  in 
fayour  of  the  ministry. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  then  said: — Sir,  it  has  been 
already  admitted,  that  the  motion  can  only  be  objected  to 
as  superfluous,  and,  therefore,  all  farther  debate  is  mere 
waste  of  time,  without  any  prospect  of  advantage ;  nor  is 
any  thing  now  necessary,  but  to  review  the  motion,  and 
correct  such  expressions  as  may  be  thought  inaccurate  or 
improper. 

That  all  the  half- pay  officers  are  not  able  to  enter  into 
the  service,  has  been  already  shown,  and,  therefore,  I 
should  imagine,  that,  instead  of  cdl  the  officers,  we  might 
very  justly  substitute  officers  properly  qualified^ 

Sir  John  Barnard  replied: — Sir,  though  I  cannot 
discover  the  necessity  of  any  alteration,  since  it  cannot  be 
conceived  that  the  senate  can  advise  impossibilities,  yet 
since  so  much  accuracy  is  afiected,  it  may  be  allowed  that 
the  word  all  shall  be  left  out,  as  seeming  to  imply  more 
than  can  be  intended. 

But  the  honourable  gentleman  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  so 
happy  in  his  amendment,  as  in  his  objection ;  for  the  words 
properly  qualified  convey  to  me  no  distinct  idea.  He  that 
is  qualified  is,  I  suppose,  properly  qualified^  for  I  never 
heard  of  improper  qualifications ;  but  if  the  word  properly 
be  omitted,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

This  motion  was  agreed  to. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  JAN.  24,  1740-1. 

ADDRESS  FOR  PAPERS. 

Mr.  Waller  this  day  ofi'ered  the  following  motion  in 
writing,  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his 
majesty,  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give 
directions  that  there  may  be  laid  before  this  house 
copies  of  two  particular  letters  written  by  his  majesty's 
secretary  of  state  to  admiral  Haddock,  which  had  been 

.    addressed  for  before,  and  of  the  letters  received  from 

VOL.  I.  L 
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admiral  Ogle  mentioned  therein ;  together  with  all  let^ 
ters  written  by  admiral  Haddock  to  either  of  his  ma- 
jesty's secretaries  of  state,  concerning  the  said  letters, 
and  the  execution  of  the  orders  contained  therein. 

This  motion  he  supported  by  argdments  to  thd  follo#in|^ 
effect: — Sir,  no  man  who  considers  the  present  situation 
of  our  foreign  affairs,  the  expense  and  inefficacy  of  our 
military  preparations,  the  appearance  of  negligence  in  otir 
naval  expeditions,  and  the  general  disappointment  of  the 
hopes  which  the  nation  had  conceived  of  victories,  ven- 
geance, and  reparations,  can,  in  my  opinion,  doubt  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  motion  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
make. 

When  the  expectations  of  the  nation  are  deceived,  it 
certainly  becomes  those  who  are  deputed  to  wiatch  over 
the  prosperity  of  the  publick,  to  inquire  whence  the  disap- 
pointment proceeds,  and  either  to  inform  their  consti- 
tuents that  their  uneasiness  arises  from  their  own  errour, 
and  that  their  hopes  are  destroyed  because  they  hstd  no 
rational  foundation ;  or  to  detect  the  weak  management  of 
those  by  whom  the  publick  measures  have  been  ill-con- 
ducted, or  the  national  treasure  has  been  misapplied. 

With  regard,  sir,  to  the  present  war,  I  kttow  not  how 
the  nation  can  be  charged  with  having  formed  unreason^ 
able  expectations.  If  they  considered  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  the  most  authentick  declaration  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  government,  they  found  there  the  warmest 
resentments  of  the  injuries  which  they  had  sustained,  and 
the  strongest  assurances  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  all 
those  measures  which  might  produce  speedy  recompense, 
and  inviolable  security. 

If  they  reflect,  sir,  on  the  preparations  for  war,  on  the 
multitude  of  ships,  the  demand  of  materials  for  naval 
equipments,  and  the  high  prices  at  which  workmen  were 
retained,  they  could  not  but  imagine  that  either  some 
nltghty  attempt  was  designed,  or  some  formidable  enemy 
dreaded,  and  as  they  know  not  wIkmu  they  had  to  fear, 
they  ascribed  the  vigour  of  our  proceedings  to  a  resolution 
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of  humbling^  ^ur  enenuea  by  one  fatal  blow«  and  re-esta- 
blishing oar  naval  dominion  by  a  single  effort. 

And  jnstly,  air,  might  they  indulge  this  pleasing  imagi- 
nation ;  with  reason  might  they  anticipate  a  triumph  over 
an  enemy  whose  strength  bears  no  proportion  to  the  force 
that  was  fitted  out  against  them,  and  expect  that  in  a  few 
months  they  should  see  the  ambassadors  of  Spun  suppli- 
cating for  peace. 

To  raise  their  expectations  yet  higher,  their  trade  was 
suspended  by  an  embargo,  long  continued,  and  in  the 
strictest  manner  enforced,  and  the  impresses  wore  let 
loose  upon  the  sailors ;  they  saw  nothing  omitted,  however 
grievous  to  the  nation,  that  could  contribute  to  make  it 
formidable,  and  bore  part  of  the  miseries  of  war  with- 
out impatience,  in  hopes  of  being  rewarded  by  military 
glory,  and  repaid  by  the  plunder  of  Spain. 

But,  sir,  wb^a  so  Long  a  time  has  elapsed,  and  no  a&f 
count  is  brought  of  either  a  victory  or  a  battle,  when  they 
hear  nothing  but  that  our  fleets  have  visited  several  neutral 
ports,  and  those  of  the  enemy  sailed  unmolested  from  coast 
to  coast,  and  when  they  are  every  day  told  of  the  losses  of 
<mr  merchants,  are  insulted  in  our  own  channel  by  the 
Spanish  privateers,  and  receive  no  relations  of  our  success 
upop  the  stores  of  our  enemies,  can  it  be  wondered  that 
they  suspect  the  reality  of  our  designs,  or  inquire  whence 
it  proceeds  that  their  money  has  been  wasted,  their  trade 
interrupted,  and  the  liberty  of  their  fellow-subjects  invaded 
to  no  purpose  ? 

But  how  much  more  justly,  sir,  are  they  inflamed  when 
they  hear  of  the  lucky  stratagems,  or  daring  enterprises  of 
Aose  enemies,  which  a  just  sense  of  their  own  superiority, 
had  induced  them  to  consider  as  vanquished  before  the 
battle,  and  of  whom  they  had  no  apprehensions  but  that 
their  cowardice  would  always  secure  them  from  ven- 
geance ?  How  justly  may  they  murmur  when  they  read, 
that  our  fleets  leave  every  part  of  the  enemy's  coast  where 
tbeir  presence  is  necessary,  and. have  afforded  the  Spa- 
niards an  opportunity  of  changing  one  port  for  another,  as 
it  is  most  convenient,  and  at  length  of  joining  the  French 

l2 
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squadrons,  and  sailing  to  the  defence  of  their  American 
dominions  ? 

May  they  not  justly,  sir,  require  of  their  representatives 
some  reason  for  such  inexplicable  conduct  ?  May  they  not 
reasonably  demand  an  account  of  the  arguments  which 
procured  their  approbation  of  measures,  which,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  examined  by  those  who  have  no  opportunity 
of  perusing  the  necessary  papers,  appear  either  cowardly 
or  treacherous? 

And  what  answer,  sir,  can  we  return  to  such  remon- 
strances, unless  this  motion  be  agreed  to  ?  How  can  we 
appease  the  discontents  of  our  constituents,  or  discharge 
the  trust  reposed  in  us,  without  a  very  minute  and  at- 
tentive inquiry  into  questions  thus  obscure  and  thus  im- 
portant ? 

Are  we  to  tell  our  constituents,  that  we  absolutely  rely 
upon  the  prudence  and  fidelity  of  the  ministry  and  admi- 
rals, and  recommend  to  them  the  same  implicit  depend- 
ence ?  Are  we  to  confess  that  we  have  now  for  two  ses- 
sions voted  in  the  dark,  and  approved  what  we  were  not 
suffered  to  examine  and  understand? 

Such  answers,  sir,  to  questions  so  reasonable,  will  not 
contribute  to  increase  the  veneration  of  the  people  either 
for  ourselves,  or  our  constitution ;  and  yet  this  answer,  and 
this  only,  they  can  receive  from  us,  if  the  papers  men- 
tioned in  the  motion  I  have  made  are  denied. 

Mr.  Cluttkrbuck  replied  in  the  following  manner: 
— Sir,  this  motion,  thougb  so  warmly  urged,  and  so  art- 
fully supported,  I  can  consider  only  as  a  repetition  of  a 
former  motion  which  was  approved  by  the  assembly,  so  far 
as  it  could  properly  be  complied  with,  nor  was  any  paper 
then  concealed  which  it  would  not  have  been  an  injury  to 
the  nation  to  have  divulged. 

If  the  design  of  this  motion  be  to  promote  the  success 
of  the  present  war,  and  the  zeal  with  which  it  has  been 
pressed,  be  incited  only  by  the  ardour  of  frue  patriotism, 
I  doubt  not  but  it  will  easily  be  withdrawn  by  those  wHb 
are  now  most  inclined  to  support  it,  when  they  shall  reflect 
that  it  tends  to  the  discovery  of  our  schemes,  and  to  the 
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oyerthrow  of  our  designs,  that  it  will  expose  all  our  con- 
sultations to  our  enemies,  and  instruct  them  how  to  annoy 
us  with  most  success,  and  how  to  shelter  themselves  from 
our  intended  attacks. 

It  is  the  first  care,  sir,  of  every  administration,  that  their 
military  designs  should  only  be  discovered  by  the  execu- 
tion of  them,  and  that  their  enemies,  by  being  obliged  to 
guard  all  parts,  should  be  weak  in  all.  If,  by  laying  our 
papers  before  this  house,  the  Spaniards  should  come  to  be 
informed  against  what  part  of  their  dominions  our  expedi- 
tions are  designed,  will  they  not  increase  their  strength, 
improve  their  fortifications,  and  double  their'  vigilance  ? 
And  if  we  are  thus  obliged  to  form  new  schemes,  must  we 
not  impute  the  defeat  of  the  former  to  our  own  imprudent 
zeal,  or  unseasonable  curiosity? 

Mr.  Sandys  spoke  to  this  efiect: — Sir,  that  we  should 
demand  the  schemes  laid  for  the  future  conduct  of  the  war 
with  Spain  was  never  proposed,  nor,  ais  it  may  reasonably 
be  concluded,  ever  imagined ;  for  what  is  mentioned  in 
the  motion  but  the  papers  relating  to  the  transactions  of 
the  two  last  years; 

That  it  should  be  necessary  to  remind  gentlemen  of  the 
difference  between  the  future  and  the  past ,  would  hardly 
be  suspected  by  any  man  not  accustomed  to  senatorial 
controversies  and  artifices  of  state  ;  and  yet  in  the  argu- 
ment which  has  been  offered  against  the  motion,  nothing 
has  been  asserted  but  that  the  orders  relating  to  past  trans- 
actions are  not  to  be  laid  before  us,  lest  the  enemy  should 
thereby  gain  intelligence  of  what  we  now  design  against 
them. 

The  necessity  of  secrecy  in  war  needs  not  be  urged,  be- 
cause it  will  not  be  denied ;  but  when  designs  have  been 
laid,  and  miscarried,  the  reasons  of  that  miscarriage  may 
surely  be  inquired,  without  danger  of  betraying  the  coun- 
cils of  our  country. 

If  the  negligence  of  our  councils,  and  the  misconduct  of 
<tur  commanders,  has  been  such,  that  no  designs  have  been 
premeditated ;  if  a  war  has  been  carried  on  by  chance,  and 
nothing  has    succeeded,  because  nothing   has  been  at- 
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tempted ;  if  our  commanders  haye  not  done  ill,  and  bare 
only  done  nothing ;  if  they  have  avoided  loss  by  avoiding 
danger ;  we  may  surely  inquire  to  whom  such  proceedings 
are  to  be  imputed,  whether  the  defeat  of  our  designs  is  to 
be  charged  upoh  the  strength  of  our  enemy,  or  the  Cow- 
ardice of  our  officers ;  or  whether  the  inactivity  and  appa- 
rent neutrality  of  our  forces  is  occasioned  by  the  negli- 
gence of  our  admirals^  or  the  irresolution  of  our  own  mi- 
nistry. 

There  have  been,  sir,  many  incidents  in  these  two  last 
years,  of  which  the  examination  can  be  of  very  Httle  ad- 
vantage to  the  Spaniards.  I  do  not  know  what  pernioio«s 
intelKgetice  they  can  glean  froin  am  inquiry  into  the  rea- 
sons for  which  Haddock's  fleet  was  divided,  and  Ogle  sent 
to  the  defence  of  Minorca,  or  for  which  be  afterwards  re*- 
tnmed. 

Nor  can  I  conceive  tiiat  any  advantage,  except  ikai  at 
menriment  and  diversion,  can  be  thrown  into  the  faafads  of 
our  enemies,  though  we  should  seriously  inquire  i»lo  what 
tio  man  hafs  yet  pretended  to  understand,  the  Wonderful 
escape  of  the  Spanish  squadron.  A  tratmaction  on  wbicii 
we  had  dwelt  long  enough  with  that  admiration  which 
^norance  produces,  and  on  which  it  may  not  be  improper 
kt  length  to  enable  us  to  reason. 

This  is  an  affair,  perhaps,  much  better  understood  by 
our  enemies  tiian  by  ourselves,  and  surely  we  cannot, 
therefore,  be  afraid  of  informing  them  of  it ;  at  least  since 
the  fleet  has  long  since  sailed  out,  and  left  their  coast,  we 
can  hardly  be  restrained  jn  our  inquiries  by  the  fear  of 
discovering  our  future  designs. 

If,  therefore,  it  be  the  incontestable  right  of  the  senate 
to  examine  the  conduct  of  pubKcfc  affairs,  *wbich  I  sup- 
pose will  scarcely  be  denied,  this  motion  cannot  be  re- 
jected as  unseasonable,  nor  can  the  papers  be  refused, 
without  increasing  those  suspicions  which  are  already  too 
prevalent  throughout  the  nation. 

Nor,  indeed,  for  our  own  «akes,  ought  we  to  delay  tfaii 
inquiry  any  longer,  lest  by  having  long  acted  withovt 
being  accoontable,  Hk^  mkiister  should  form  a  prescription 
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against  our  privilegfo,  and,  in  txm^,  tell  n$  io  plain  t^rms 
that  we  are  his  slaves,  and  that  we  are  not  to  presuiyie  to 
earry  our  examinations,  however  solemn  and  important 
they  may  continue  to  appear,  farther  than  he  shall  be 
pleased  to  permit ;  and  that,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion 
of  the  people  tiiat  deputes  us,  or,  whatever  ancient  claims 
we  may  plead  to  authority,  we  are  now  to  consider  our- 
selves only  as  the  oppressors  of  the  nation,  and  the  pane- 
gyrists of  the  court. 

Mr.  Walpole  next  rose,  and  spoke  to  this  purpose: — 
Sir,  it  cannot  be  denied  to  be  reasonable  that  all  those 
papers  should  be  laid  before  the  senate,  which  can  be 
communicated  without  injury  to  the  puUick.  Of  this 
number  we  may  justly  imagine  the  orders  sent  to  the  ad- 
mirids,  in  which  the  time  of  their  departure  is  fixed,  and 
many  others  which  may  be  of  use  to  inform  the  house,  but 
cannot  enable  the  enemy  to  judge  either  of  our  force  or 
our  designs. 

But  4t  is  evident,  that  there  must  be  others  included  in 
this  motion,  which  our  regard  for  the  success  of  the  war, 
and  the  prosperity  of  our  country,  ought  to  determine  us 
to  conceal,  and  such  as  are  never  exposed  by  any  ad- 
ministration;  it  is,  therefore,  proper  to  limit  the  address 
to  papers  of  a  certain  kind,  or  a  certain  date,  which  may 
be  considered  by  the  house  without  benefit  to  our  enemies, 
and  for  the  examination  of  which  a  day  or  two  will  be 
more  than  sufficient. 

Mr.  PuLTENEY  spoke  in  substance  as  follows: — Sir,  I 
fcoow  not  what  number  of  papers  the  wisdom  of  the  admi- 
nistration will  allow  us,  but,  if  we  judge  by  the  time  pro- 
posed to  be  spent  in  examination,  we  shall  not  be  dis- 
tracted with  a  great  diversity  of  subjects ;  intelligence  will 
be  very  penuriously  dealt  out,  and  if  we  submit  to  their 
choice  of  the  writings  which  shall  be  laid  before  us,  our 
inquiry  will  probably  end  without  any  discoveries  made 
either  by  our  enemies  or  ourselves. 

But  I  hope,  sir,  we  shall  not  be  so  cheaply  satisfied,  nor 
exposed  by  the  fear  of  one  enemy,  to  the  insolence  of 
another.    I  hope  we  shall  resolutely  continue  our  demands 
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of  information,  while  a  single  line  is  concealed,  from  which 
any  light  can  be  expected. 

There  may,  indeed,  be  circumstances  in  which  our  de- 
mands, however  loud,  will  necessarily  be  vain.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  we  may  suspect  those  transactions  of 
deep  art,  and  secret  contrivance,  which  have  been  the  con- 
sequences of  mere  indolence,  and  want  of  consideration. 
Our  great  ministers  have  been,  perhaps,  only  doing  no- 
thing, while  we  have  imagined  that  they  were  working  out 
of  sight. 

Misled,  sir,  by  this  notion,  we  may  call  for  the  orders 
that  have  been  despatched  in  these  two  last  years,  when, 
perhaps,  our  secretaries  of  state  have  been  fattening  on 
their  salaries  without  employment,  and  have  slept  without 
care,  and  without  curiosity,  while  we  have  been  congratu- 
lating ourselves  upon  their  vigilance  for  our  preservation. 

Or  if  orders  have  been  given,  it  is  to  be  considered, 
that  the  end  of  inspecting  orders  is  to  compare  them  with 
the  conduct  of  the  admirals  to  whom  they  were  directed : 
from  this  comparison,  I  doubt  not  but  many  gentlemen 
expect  uncommon  discoveries ;  but  to  check  all  unreason- 
able hopes  before  they  have  taken  possession  of  their 
hearts,  for  unreasonable  hopes  are  the  parent  of  disap- 
pointment, I  think  it  proper  to  remind  them,  that  to  draw 
any  conclusions  from  the  orders,  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand them. 

This  consideration  alone  is  sufficient  to  redress  the  ar- 
dour of  inquiry,  for  every  man  that  has  had  opportunities 
of  knowing  the  wonderful  accomplishments  of  our  ministry, 
the  depth  of  their  designs,  the  subtilty  of  their  stratagems, 
and  the  closeness  of  their  reasoning,  will  easily  conceive  it 
probable  that  they  might  send  such  orders  as  none  but  them- 
selves could  understand ;  and  what  then  will  be  the  conse- 
quence of  our  idle  curiosity,  but  that  we  be  led  into  a  laby- 
rinth of  endless  conjectures  ?  For  we  have  long  ago  found 
that  no  explanations  are  to  be  expected,  and  that  our  minis- 
try are  too  wise  to  discover  their  secrets  to  their  enemies. 

Let  us,  therefore,  examine  the  naked  facts  which  have 
fallen  within  our  observation,  and  endeavour  to  inform 
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onrseWes  of  the  meaniug  of  these  secret  orders  by  the 
executioii  of  them. 

Admiral  Ogle  was  despatched  from  Haddock's  fleet  to 
protect  Minorca,  and,  in  his  absence,  the  Spanish  squa- 
dron sailed  away.  Perhaps  he  was  ordered  to  watch 
Ferrol  and  Minorca  at  the  same  time,  and  not  under- 
standing how  that  was  to  be  done,  neglected  one  part  of 
his  charge,  by  an  attention  to  the  other :  as  a  watchman 
who  should  be  employed  to  guard  at  once  the  bank  in 
London,  and  the  treasury  in  Westminster. 

Admiral  Norris,  sir,  sailed  lately  forth,  I  suppose,  in 
pursuance  of  orders,  with  a  very  formidable  fleet,  and  after 
having  lost  sight  for  some  days  of  the  British  coast,  sailed 
back  again  with  g^eat  precipitation.  Whether  his  orders 
were  only  to  sail  forth,  or  whether,  when  he  examined  them 
farther,  he  could  not  understand  them,  I  pretend  not  to  de 
termine ;  but  it  may  reasonably  be  imagined  that  his  orders 
were  of  the  same  kind  with  those  of  our  other  admirals, 
because  they  produced  the  same  consequences. 

I  have  been  told,  that  formerly  our  commanders  were 
ordered  to  burn,  sink,  and  destroy;  and  that  in  those 
times  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  British  admiral  to  do 
much  mischief  with  a  strong  fleet;  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  style  is  since  changed,  for  our  admirals  are  now  very 
inoffensive,  and  go  out  only  to  come  back.  I,  therefore, 
think  the  motion  highly  necessary,  and  such  as  ought  to  bq 
complied  with. 

Admiral  Norris  here  rose  up,  and  spoke  thus : — Sir,  I 
am  not  conscious  that  my  conduct  in  any  part  of  my  life 
has  exposed  me  to  be  justly  treated  with  contempt  and 
ridicule,  and  what  I  have  not  deserved  I  will  not  bear. 

If  any  gentleman  in  this  house  can  accuse  me  of  having 
neglected  my  duty,  or  deserted  it,  let  him  not  spare  insults 
or  invectives,  let  him  now  expose  my  cowardice  or  my  care- 
lessness, let  him  prove  me  unworthy  of  trust  or  of  com- 
mand.      < 

But  my  own  conscience  acquits  me,  and  I  defy  any  man 
to  produce  and  support  his  accusation ;  nor  can  you,  sir  % 

*  Addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Pulteney. 
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vho  have  thus  contemptuously  treated  me,  allege  any  thiog 
against  me  that  may  justify  your  neglect  of  decency :  that 
you  have  transgressed  the  rules  of  decency  is  the  softest 
censure  that  your  befaayiour  admits,  and  I  think  it  may 
with  equal  propriety  be  asserted,  that  you  have  broken  the 
laws  of  justice. 

Mr.  PuLTBNSY  replied  in  this  manner  :^-Sir,  I  aiMdl 
submit  to  you  and  bII  who  hear  me,  whether  I  ha?e  tjReatedl 
the  honourable  gentleman's  name  with  any  contemptuous 
freedom  of  speech.  The  usual  method  of  mentioning  am 
expedition  is  that  of  naming  Che  comraander,  who  is  not 
thereby  necessarily  included  in  the  censure  of  an  unsucr 
eessful  attempt,  and  I  am  ¥ery  far  from  callipg  his  coMffage 
and  oapadty  into  question. 

Not  (hat  I  shall  e¥er  think  it  necessary  to  make  sn  afior 
legy  for  e:q)ressing  my  sendments  with  freedom  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  house,  in  which  I  shall  always  speak  what  I  think, 
and  in  what  manner  it  shall  appear  to  me  most  proper,  nor 
shall  I  fear  to  repeat  without  doors  what  I  say  here. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  next  rose  up,  and  spoke  to  this 
purpose : — Sir,  as  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  nveasures 
pursued  by  the  administration,  which  it  is  their  particular 
interest  to  conceal,  I  am  desirous  that  all  papers  should  be 
laid  before  the  house  which  will  not  afford  our  enemies  any 
opportunity  of  obviating  our  designs. 

What  necessity  there  is  for  this  address  I  cannot,  indeed, 
discover,  because  I  know  not  any  foundation  for  suspicion 
of  either  negligence  or  treachery,  wMch  have  been  both 
insinuated  in  this  debate. 

Nor  are  the  ministry,  bowey«r  ludicrously  their  {d>ilities 
have  been  treated,  afraid  of  discovering  their  ignorance, 
by  laying  before  the  house  the  orders  which  thay  have 
given  to  our  admirals ;  orders  of  which  they  are  far  iirom 
doubting  that  they  will  appear,  upon  a  candid  Bxamination, 
rational  and  proper. 

The  chief  objection  to  this  motion  arises  from  its  un* 
reasonableness,  and  the  necessity  which  it  will  produce  of 
assigoiiig  to  a  fruitless  inquiry  those  hours  that  may  be 
more  usefully  employed. 
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Hr.  Pitt  replied  ui  teems  to  the  effect  followuig : — Sir, 
it  is  my  opinioti,  Umt  our  time  oaDDot  be  more  useftillj 
employed  during  a  war,  than  in  examining  how  it  has 
been  conducted »  and  settling  the  degree  of  confidence 
that  may  be  reposed  in  those  to  whose  care  are  intrusted 
our  reputations,  our  fortunes,  and  our  lives. 

There  is  not  any  inquiry,  sir,  of  more  importance  than 
this ;  it  is  not  a  question  about  an  uncerloiii  priyilege,  or  a 
law,  which,  if  found  inconvenieaty  Biay  hereafter  be  re- 
pealed ;  we  are  now  to  examine  whether  it  is  probable 
timt  we  shall  preserve  o«ff  commefoe  and  our  independ- 
ence, or  whether  we  are  sinkis^  into  subjectioii  to  a 
foreign  power* 

But  this  inquiry,  sir,  will  |»roduce  so  great  information, 
if  those,  whose  conduct  is  ^apamined,  are  allowed  to  select 
the  evidence.  For  what  accounts  wiH  they  exhibit  but 
such  as  have  often  already  been  laid  before  us,  and  such 
as  they  now  offer  without  concern :  accounts  obscure  and 
fallacious,  imperfect  and  confused,  from  which  nothing 
oan  be  learned,  and  which  can  never  entitle  the  minister 
to  praise,  though  they  may  screen  him  &om  punishment. 

Mr.  PeI/HAM  spoke  as  follows: — Sir,  I  am  confident 
that  no  man  engaged  in  the  administration  desires  to  be 
screened  from  the  most  rigorous  inquiry,  or  would  defer  to 
exhibit  the  papers  a  moment  for  any  other  reason  than  his 
regard  for  the  publick. 

I  am  confident,  that  nothing  could  so  much  contribute 
to  advance  the  particular  and  distinct  interest  of  the 
ministry  as  the  publication  of  all  the  writings  that  relate 
to  the  present  war,  by  which  it  would  incontestably  appear 
that  nothing  has  been  omitted  that  could  promote  our 
success,  that  our  commanders  have  been  sent  out  with 
orders  to  act  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  that  our  pre- 
parations have  been  not  disproportioned  to  the  importance 
of  our  design. 

It  will  appear  that  no  former  ministry  have  given  greater 
proofs  of  their  zeal  for  the  publick  interest,  or  have  more 
steadily  pursued  the  most  proper  measures  by  which  it 
might  be  advanced. 
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I  am  not,  iDdeed,  certain  tiiat  those  who  now  call  so 
loadly  for  information  woald  be  prevailed  on  by  any  de- 
gree of  evidence  to  suspend  their  censures.  Them,  who 
are  now  dissatisfied,  I  shall  despair  of  influencing  by  reason 
or  testimony ;  for  they  seem  to  inquire  only  to  condemn ; 
nor  is  this  motion,  perhaps,  made  so  much  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  information,  as  of  harassing  the  ministry  with 
delays,  and  suspending  affairs  of  greater  importance. 

This  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  upon  another  motion 

made  by  Mr.  Sandys,  it  was  resolved, 
**  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  directions^ 
that  there  may  be  laid  before  this  house  a  copy  of 
the  reasons  sent  by  admiral  Cavendish,  in  pursuance 
of  an  order  from  the  commissioners  of  the  admiralty, 
which  had  retarded  the  sailing  of  admiral  Ogle's 
squadron,  so  much  beyond  expectation." 

Likewise, 
"  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  directions, 
that  there  may  be  laid  before  this  house  a  copy  of  the 
reasons  transmitted  by  admiral  Ogle,  that  did  pre- 
vent him  from  sailing,  pursuant  to  his  repeated 
orders  for  that  purpose,  and  particularly  to  those 
sent  him  by  the  commissioners  of  the  admiralty." 
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Mr.  Sandys  this  day  presented  a  motion  in  writing,  for 
petitioning  his  majesty  to  inform  them  when  the  regency 
received  intelligence  that  the  French  and  Spanish  squa- 
drons sailed,  which  was  seconded,  as  follows,  by  Mr. 
Waller  : — 

Sir,  the  information  now  moved  for,  appears  to  me  so 
necessary  in  their  deliberations  on  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
that  without  it  we  can  only  conjecture  in  the  dark,  and 
entangle  ourselves  in  an  inextricable  labyrinth. 
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H  is  well  known,  that  in  war  all  motions  are,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  be  regulated  by  those  of  the  enemy,  and  that, 
therefore,  no  vigilance  is  to  be  spared  by  which  any  know- 
ledge can  be  gained  of  their  designs,  nor  any  methods 
omitted  of  communicating  them  to  those  who  have  the 
direction  of  the  war. 

A  ministry  may,  in  conducting  military  operations,  dis- 
appoint the  expectations  of  their  country,  e^ither  by  neglect- 
ing to  procure  intelligence,  or  by  failing  to  make  use  of 
those  opportunities  which  seasonable  information  puts  into 
their  power,  and  they  may,  when  their  designs  fail  of 
success,  justify  themselves,  by  proving  that  they  were 
deceived  by  intelligence  which  it  was  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve, or  that  better  intelligence  was  not  attainable,  or 
that  they  made  use,  however  unsuccessfully,  of  all  the 
forces  that  could  then  be  employed,  and  of  all  the  advan- 
tages that  were  then  in  their  possession. 

But  how  shall  we  judge  of  our  administration,  how  shall 
we  know  what  confidence  we  ought  to  repose  in  their  pru- 
dence and  fidelity,  and  what  miscarriages  are  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  chance  of  war  or  superiour  force  of  bur 
enemies,  if  we  cannot  be  informed  with  what  diligence 
they  endeavour  at  information,  and  how  early  they  have 
notice  of  the  motions  of  the  enemy  ? 

The  sailing,  or  rather  escape  of  the  Ferrol  squadron, 
and  departure  of  the  French  fleet,  are  the  most  important 
events  of  the  present  war ;  events  that  threaten  very 
dangerous  consequences,  no  less  than  descents  upon  our 
American  colonies,  the  conquest  of  our  dominions,  the 
slavery  of  our  fellow-subjects,  and  perhaps  the  destruction 
of  the  brave  Vernon,  who  is  secure  in  the  imagined  vigi- 
lance of  the  other  commanders,  and  may,  perhaps,  in  a 
few  days  see  himself  surrounded  by  formidable  squadrons 
of  difierent  nations,  and  exposed  to  the  attack  of  forces  to 
which  his  little  fleet  bears  no  proportion. 

Nothing  appears  more  evident,  than  that  we  had  oppor- 
tunities of  observing,  at  least,  all  the  preparations  of  the 
French,  and  of  watching  the  moment  of  their  departure, 
and  that  our  force  on  the  coast  of  Spain  was  sufficient  to 
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hare  confined  their  fleets  for  ever  in  their  liarbonrs,  or  to 
have  destroyed  them  at  their  first  entranee  into  the  open 
seas,  of  which  we  may  justly  inquire,  why  it  was  not  al^ 
tempted,  but  shall  inquire  to  no  purpose  till  we  know  wbea 
they  departed,  that  we  may  consider  the  state  of  our  own 
forces,  and  whether  our  enemies  escaped  by  our  negli- 
gence, cowardice,  or  weakness. 

Mr.  WiNNiNOTON  then  spoke  to  the  following  pur- 
pose : — Sir,  that  we  cannot  deliberate  upon  subjects  which 
we  do  not  understand,  and  that,  therefore,  no  necessary  or 
useful  information  ought  to  be  denied  to  the  house,  I  shall 
readily  admit ;  but  must  observe,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  reputation  of  the  house  would  be  very  little  consulted, 
in  demanding  information  which  cannot  be  given. 

To  address  his  majesty  to  inform  us  of  the  time  at  which 
the  squadrons  of  our  enemies  sailed,  is  to  inquire  of  him 
what  it  ought  to  be  the  highest  care  of  those  princes  to 
conceal  from  him,  and  which  he  can  only  know  by  having 
spies  in  their  privy  councils. 

And  of  what  importance  is  it  to  inquire  what  intelligence 
was  brought  him,  or  when  he  received  it,  if  it  appears  that 
his  intelligence  must  be  in  its  own  nature  uncertain  aad 
dubitable  ? 

That  they  have  left  their  ports  is  now  certain,  becMMO 
they  have  been  twice  discovered  in  different  parts  of  the 
world ;  but,  as  we  can  now  only  form  conjectures  on  their 
designs  and  courses,  so,  before  they  sailed,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  know  when  they  were  fully  equipped,  or  what  time 
was  fixed  for  their  departure.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  they  form  their  measures,  and  make  their  preparations 
in  their  own  dominions,  and  tberefone^  have  more  ad^ 
vantages  of  concealing  their  schemes  than  we  of  discover- 
ing them. 

Mr.  Advocate  Campbell  then  spoke  thus: — Sir,  this 
motion,  which  has  been  represented  as  unreasonable  and 
absurd,  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  proper,  but  important. 

It  is  important,  because  it  will  enable  us  to  judge,  ufioii 
sufficieiit  foundations,  of  the  conduct  of  the  ministry,  who 
are  censured  by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  for  having  been 
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either  defectitd  in  tlgilattee  dr  iA  actiTity,  for  hayingr  been 
either  ignorant  by  tlieir  own  fault  of  the  designs  of  thd 
enemy,  or  perfidiously  pMftive  in  permitting  the  execution 
of  them< 

I  am  far  frdm  belioTing  that  sUoh  intelligence  as  our 
ministry  is  expected  to  procure,  requires  any  uncommon 
sttbtilty,  or  any  other  agents  than  are  always  employed  by 
every  minister,  to  transmit  to  them  informations  from 
foreign  courts.  Such^  I  km  afraid,  are  always  hovering 
about  our  cottsultations,  and  I  know  not  why  our  ministers 
should  be  less  diligent  or  leds  successful  than  those  of 
other  princes. 

If,  therefore,  such  intelligence  might  have  been  ob- 
tained, it  wad  criminal  not  to  obtain  it ;  and  if  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Spanish  squadron  was  ffH'ese^n,  it  ought  to  be 
inquired^  why  it  was  not  prevented;  and  if  it  was  only 
known  when  it  wa»  too  late  to  hinder  it  from  sailing,  why 
it  was  not  pursued,  or  why  succours  Were  not  immediately 
despatched  to  admiral  Vernon. 

AU  these  questions  can  only  be  resolved,  in  consequence 
<^  the  information  which  his  majesty  shall  give  us ;  and  for 
which  it  is,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  necessary  to  petition. 

Mr.  Henry  Pelham  spoke  next,  to  this  purpose: — 
Sir,  how  the  regency  could  be  informed  of  the  intention  of 
the  Spaniardls  to  leave  their  ports  till  it  appeared  by  their 
departure,  or  by  what  means  it  can  be  expected  that  his 
majesty  should  be  now  acquainted  with  their  particular 
course,  or  farther  designs,  I  confess  myself  unable  to  con- 
ceive. 

Widi  regard,  sir,  to  the  intelligence  transmitted  from 
foreign  courts  by  agents  and  spies,  a  little  consideration 
will  easily  discover  that  it  is  not  to  be  trusted.  For  what 
can  be  generally  expected  from  them,  but  that  they  should 
Catch^^ing  reports,  or  by  chance  intercept  uncertain  whis- 
pers, that  they  should  inquire  timorously,  and,  therefore, 
for  the  greatest  part,  of  those  from  whom  no  satisfactory 
accounts  can  be  received,  and  that  they  should  often  en- 
deavour to  deserve  their  salaries  by  such  information  as  is 
rather  pleasing  than  true. 
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All  the  knowledge  that  can  be  obtained  of  an  enemy's 
designs,  mnst  arise  from  a  diligent  comparison  of  one  cir- 
cumstance with  another,  and  from  a  general  view  of  his 
force,  his  interest,  and  his  opportunities.  And  that  such 
conjectures  will  be  often  erroneous,  needs  not  be  told. 

Probability,  therefore,  is,  in  such  inquiries,  all  that  can 
be  attained,  and  he  that  sits  idle  in  the  time  of  war,  ex- 
pecting certain  intelligence,  will  see  his  enemies  enjoying 
the  advantages  of  his  folly,  and  laying  hold  on  a  thousand 
opportunities  which  he  has  neglected  to  improve. 

The  war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged,  has  been  carried 
on  by  the  administration  with  the  utmost  diligence  and 
vigour;  nor  have  any  measures  been  omitted  that  could 
probably  produce  success,  and  the  success  of  the  wisest 
measures  is  only  probable. 

Should  the  great  admiral,  who  is  now  present  in  the 
house,  have  met  the  French  and  Spaniards  in  the  open 
seas,  by  what  art  could  he  arrive  at  a  certain  knowledge 
of  their  designs  ?  He  might  by  his  acquaintance  with  the 
situation  and  state  of  neighbouring  countries,  the  observa- 
tion of  their  course,  the  periods  of  particular  winds,  and 
other  hints  of  observation,  form  probable  conjectures,  but 
could  never  reach  to  certainty  or  confidence. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  highly  improper,  to  petition 
his  majesty  for  intelligence  which  he  cannot  be  imagined 
to  have  received,  and  I  cannot  agree  to  any  motion  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  Sandys  then  made  another  motion,  to  address  his  ma- 
jesty, that  there  may  be  laid  before  the  house  copies  of 
all  letters  received  from,  or  written  to,  admiral  Vernon 
since  his  going  to  the  West  Indies.  Which  being 
seconded, 

Mr.  Pelham  spoke  to  this  effect: — Sir,  this  motion,  if 
the  intention  of  it  be  limited  by  proper  restrictions,  is 
doubtless  reasonable  and  just ;  for  the  right  of  this  house 
to  examine  into  th^  conduct  of  publick  affairs,  and,  conse- 
quently, for  calling  for  the  papers  necessary  to  enlighten 
their  inquiries,  is  not  to  be  disputed. 
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But,  as  the  end  of  all  such  inquiries  is  the  promotion  of 
the  publick  welfare,  so  they  are  not  to  be  made  in  a  man- 
ner by  which  that  end  may  be  defeated.  Papers  are  not 
to  be  demanded,  which  cannot  be  produced  without  dis- 
covering our  own  secrets,  and  acquainting  our  enemies 
either  with  that  weakness  which  we  ought  carefully  to  con- 
ceal, or  that  force  which  will  be  most  effectually  employed 
if  it  is  not  known,  and,  therefore,  no  preparations  are  made 
to  oppose  it. 

It  cannot  be  imagined,  but  that  many  of  the  papers 
which  have  passed  between  the  admiralty  and  the  com- 
mander in  America,  contain  plans  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  observations  on  the  conditions  of  our  own  colo- 
nies, and,  perhaps,  intelligence  of  the  estate  of  the  Spanish 
fortresses  and  towns.  Many  informations  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  our  enemies  may  be  collected  from  those 
papers,  but  nothing  can  be  expected  from  them,  that  will 
enable  us  to  prosecute  a  senatorial  inquiry  with  more  suc- 
cess, that  will  put  it  in  our  power  to  discover  frauds,  neg- 
ligence, or  treachery. 

There  are,  sir,  other  papers  which  may,  indeed,  be  laid 
before  us,  without  any  benefit  to  our  enemies,  and,  per- 
haps, with  some  advantage  to  ourselves ;  the  papers  which 
contain  the  accompts  of  our  preparations  and  stores,  the 
lists  of  our  forces,  and  the  calculation  of  our  expenses,  are 
the  proper  subjects  of  senatorial  inquiries  ;  and  if  the  mo- 
tion be  restrained  to  those,  I  believe  it  will  not  be  opposed 
by  any  gentleman  engaged  in  the  administration  of  our 
affairs.  I  shall  beg  leave  to  propose  these  words  may  be 
added,  "  So  far  as  the  same  relates  to  a  supply  of  ships, 
marines,  or  land  forces." 

The  motion,  thus  amended,  was  agreed  to. 


VOL.  I.  M 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  FEB.  13,  1740-1. 

DEBATE   ON  ADDRESSING   HIS   MAJESTY  FOR  REMOVINO   SIR 

ROBERT  WALPOLE. 

The  oppositioQ  which  for  a  long  time  had  been  made  in  the 
commons,  to  the  measures  of  the  administration,  was 
on  this  day  pushed  to  a  crisis,  and  produced  a  motion  in 
both  houses.  In  the  house  of  lords  it  occasioned  the 
following  debate : 

Lord  Carteret  began  rn  this  manner  :•— My  lords,  as 
the  motion  which  I  am  about  to  make  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, and  of  the  most  extensive  consequences ;  as  it 
cannot  but  meet  with  all  the  opposition  which  the  preju- 
dices of  some,  and  the  interest  of  others,  can  raise  against 
it ;  as  it  must  have  the  whole  force  of  ministerial  influence 
to  encounter,  without  any  assistance  but  from  justice  and 
reason ;  I  hope  to  be  excused  by  your  lordships  for  spend- 
ing some  time  in  endeavouring  to  show,  that  it  wants  no 
other  support,  that  it  is  not  founded  upon  doubtful  suspi- 
cions, but  upon  uncontestable  facts;  that  it  is  not  dictated 
by  private  interest,  but  by  the  sincerest  regard  to  publick 
happiness;  not  abetted  by  the  personal  malevolence  of 
particular  men,  but  enforced  by  the  voice  of  the  people ; 
a  voice  which  ought  always  to  be  attended  to,  and,  gene- 
rally, to  be  obeyed. 

To  endeavour,  my  lords,  to  remove  from  places  of  pub- 
lick  trust  all  those  who  appear  to  want  either  the  virtues  or 
abilities  necessary  for  executing  their  offices,  is  the  interest 
of  every  member  of  a  community.  And  it  is  not  only  th^ 
interest  but  the  duty  of  all  those  who  are,  either  by  the 
choice  of  the  people,  or  by  the  right  of  birth,  invested  with 
the  power  of  inspecting  publick  affairs,  and  intrusted  with 
the  general  happiness  of  their  country.  That,  therefore, 
every  motive  combines  to  make  it  the  duty,  and  every  ar- 
gument concurs  to  prove  it  the  privilege  of  your  lordships, 
is  too  evident  to  be  doubted. 

How  often  this  privilege  has  been  exerted  by  this  house, 
and  how  often  it  has  rescued  our  country  from  oppression, 
insolence,  and  rapine ;  how  often  our  constitution  has  been 
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reanimated,  and  impending  fniil  been  averted  by  if,  a  su- 
perficial acquaintance  with  hiistory  may  inform  us.  And 
we  are  now  called  upon  by  the  universal  cry  of  the  nation, 
and  urged  by  the  perplexed  and  uncertain  state  of  our 
foreign  affairs,  and  declension  of  our  wealth,  and  attacks 
ttpoifi  our  liberties  at  home,  to  recollect  these  precedents 
of  magnanimity  and  justice,  and  to  make  another  effort  for 
the  relief  of  our  country. 

This  house,  my  lords,  has  proceeded  against  ministers, 
whose  conduct  they  disapproved,  by  methods  of  greater  or 
less  severity,  according  to  the  necessity  of  affairs,  or  the 
supposed  malignity  of  the  crimes  alleged  against  them ; 
and,  therefore,  have  sometimes  thought  it  necessary  to  de- 
ter posterity  from  imitating  them  by  rigorous  censures, 
and  exemplary  punishments,  and  sometimes  have  thought 
it  sufficient  to  set  the  nation  fVee  from  its  distresses,  with- 
out inflicting  any  penalties  on  those  by  whose  misconduct 
they  imagined  them  produced. 

What  were  the  more  violent  and  vindictive  methods  of 
proceeding,  it  is  not  necessary,  with  regard  to  this  motion, 
to  examine;  since  I  shall  only  propose,  that  we  should, 
in  imitation  of  our  predecessors,  in  cases  of  this  nature, 
humbly  address  his  majesty  to  remove  the  minister  from 
his  presence  and  councils. 

Nothing,  my  lords,  can  be  more  moderate  or  tender 
than  such  an  address,  by  which  no  punishment  is  inflicted, 
nor  any  forfeiture  exacted.  The  minister,  if  he  be  inno- 
cent, if  his  misconduct  be  only  the  consequence  of  his 
ignorance  or  incapacity,  may  lay  down  in  peace  an  office 
for  which  nature  has  not  designed  him,  enjoy  the  vast  pro- 
fits of  long  employment  in  tranquillity,  and  escape  the  re- 
sentment of  an  unhappy  people;  who.  when  irritated  to 
the  highest  degree,  by  a  continuation  of  the  same  miscar- 
riages, may,  perhaps,  in  the  heat  of  a  more  malevolent 
prosecution,  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between  inability 
and  guilt. 

Those,  therefore,  among  your  lordships,  that  think  him 
honest  but  mistaken,  must  willingly  agree  to  a  motion  like 
this,  as  the  best  expedient  to  appease  the  people  without 
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the  ruin  of  the  minister.  For  surely  no  man  who  has  read 
the  history,  or  is  acquainted  with  the  temper  of  this  nation, 
can  expect  that  the  people  will  always  bear  to  see  honours, 
favours,  and  preferments,  distributed  by  the  direction  of 
one  universally  suspected  of  corruption,  and  arbitrary 
measures;  or  will  look  only  with  silent  envy  upon  the  afflu- 
ence of  those  whom  they  believe  to  be  made  great  by 
fraud  and  plunder,  swelled  to  insolence  by  the  prosperity 
of  guilt,  and  advanced  to  wealth  and  luxury  by  publick 

miseries. 

Such  of  your  lordships  who  join  with  the  people  in  ascrib- 
ing our  present  unhappy  state  not  to  the  errours,  but  to 
the  crimes  of  the  minister,  and  who,  therefore,  think  a  bare 
removal  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  justice, 
musty  doubtless,  give  their  consent  to  the  motion,  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  proper  evidence  of  his  wickedness,  which 
cannot  be  expected  while  he  stands  exalted  in  prosperity, 
and  distributes  the  riches  of  the  nation,  and  the  gifts  of  his 
sovereign  at  his  own  choice ;  while  he  is  in  possession  of 
every  motive  that  can  influence  the  mind,  enforce  secrecy, 
and  confirm  fidelity;  while  he  can  bribe  the  avaricious, 
and  intimidate  the  fearful ;  while  he  can  increase  the  gra- 
tification of  luxury,  and  enlarge  the  prospects  of  ambition. 
For,  my  lords,  if  it  be  considered  from  whom  this  evidence 
must  be  drawn,  it  will  soon  appear  that  no  very  important 
discoveries  can  be  made,  but  by  those  whom  he  has  in* 
trusted  with  his  secrets,  men  whose  disregard  of  virtue 
recommended  them  to  his  favour,  and  who,  as  thjey  are 
moved  only  by  interest,  will  continue  faithful  while  they 
can  hope  for  recompense;  but  may,  perhaps,  be  willing 
to  buy  their  own  security  by  sacrificing  their  master,  when 
they  shall  see  no  farther  prospect  of  advantage  from  serv- 
ing him,  or  any  other  method  of  escaping  punishment. 

But,  my  lords,  all  must  allow  this  motion  to  be  reason- 
able, whatever  they  think  of  the  minister's  conduct,  who 
are  of  opinion  that  a  free  people  have  a  right  of  complain- 
ing when  they  feel  oppression,  and  of  addressing  the  crown 
to  remove  a  minister  that  has  incurred  their  universal  de- 
testation. 
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That  such  is  the  condition  of  the  present  minister,  I 
believe,  will  scarcely  be  denied,  or  may  be  discovered  by 
those  who  find  themselves  inclined  to  doubt  it,  by  asking 
any  man  whom  they  shall  accidentally  meet^  what  are  his 
sentiments  on  the  situation  of  national  affairs,  and  of  the 
hands  by  which  they  are  administered.  What  answer  he 
will  receive  is  well  known  to  most  of  your  lordships. 
Let  him  not  be  satisfied  with  a  single  sufirage,  let  him 
repeat  the  question  to  ten  thousand  persons,  different  in 
their  ages,  their  conditions,  and  religious  opinions,  in  every 
thing  that  produces  contrariety  of  dispositions  and  afiec- 
tions,  he  will  yet  find  them  unanimous  in  complaining  of 
publick  misconduct,  and  in  censuring  one  gentleman  as 
the  author  of  it. 

Let  us  not  imagine,  my  lords,  that  these  accusations  and 
murmurs  are  confined  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  people,  to 
men  whose  constant  attention  to  more  immediate  distresses, 
hinder  them  from  making  excursions  beyond  their  own 
employments.  For  though,  perhaps,  it  might  be  made 
evident  from  the  accounts  of  past  times,  that  no  general 
dissatisfaction,  even  among  men  of  this  rank,  was  ever 
groundless;  though  it  might  be  urged  that  those  who  see 
little  can  only  clamour,  because  they  feel  themselves  op- 
pressed ;  and  though  it  might  not  unseasonably  be  hinted 
that  they  are  at  least  formidable  for  their  numbers,  and 
have,  sometimes,  executed  that  justice  which  they  had  not 
interest  to  procure,  and  trampled  upon  that  insolence  that 
has  dared  to  defy  them ;  yet  I  shall  not  insist  upon  such 
motives,  because  it  is  notorious  that  discontent  is  epidem- 
ical in  all  ranks,  and  that  condition  and  observation  are  far 
from  appeasing  it. 

Whether  the  discontent,  thus  general,  is  groundless, 
whether  it  is  raised  only  by  the  false  insinuations  of  the 
disappointed,  and  the  wicked  arts  of  the  envious,  whether 
it  is,  in  exception  to  all  the  maxims  of  government,  the 
first  dislike  of  an  administration  that  ever  overspread  a 
nation  without  just  reasons,  deserves  to  be  inquired  into. 

In  this  inquiry,  my  lords,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
not  only  the  state  of  domestick  affairs,  increase  or  dimi- 
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uniion  of  obt  debts,  the  security  or  violation  of  our  liber* 
ties,  tbe  fre^om  ^or  dependence  of  our  senates,  wd  the 
prosperity  or  declension  of  our  trade,  but  to  es^mine  ike 
state  of  this  nation,  vith  regard  to  foreign  powers ;  to  JM- 
qnire,  B^hether  ve  are  equally  feared  and  equally  trostod 
noB^  as  in  fonoer  adsiinistications ;  whether  our  alUigdcOd 
haiire  Gontributed  to  secure  us  £rom  our  inveterate  aii^ 
hi^itual  ouemios,  or  to  expose  us  to  theiB ;  whether  the 
balance  of  Europe  be  still  in  our  hands;  and  whether, 
during  this  long  interval  of  peace^  our  power  h^s  increased 
in  the  same  proportion  with  that  of  our  neighboiurs. 

France,  my  lords,  is  the  consitan^  and  hereditary  enemy 
x>(  Tritons,  so  much  divided  from  her  in  religion,  govejna- 
ment,  and  interest,  that  they  cannot  both  be  prospetoofB 
together;  as  the  ijaffluenee  of  one  rises,  that  of  the  other 
must,  by  eonsequenee,  decline.    Alliances  may  form  a  tenir 
poral  show  of  friendship^  but  it  cannot  continue ;  for  their 
situation  produces  a  natural  rivalship,  which  every  accji- 
4ey(Ual  circumstance  has  contributed  to  increase.     Long 
wars,  for  many  reigns  after  the  conquest,  established  a  ra- 
dical and  insuperable  hatred  between  us,  nor  did  those 
wars  cease  till  the  reformation  produced  new  occasions  of 
jealousy  and   aversion.     France  was^  by  these  reasons^ 
obliged  for  many  ages  to  employ  all  her  influence  and 
policy  in  strengthening  herself  against  us,  by  treaties  and 
aUjances ;  and  in  our  times,  has  given  us  a  new  reason  for 
jealousy  by  ex;tending  her  commerce,  and  improving  her 
m^jQufactures. 

It  has  been^  therefore,  my  lords,  the  settled  principle  of 
every  wise  adminis^ation,  of  every  Briton,  whose  opinions 
were  not  regelated  by  some  other  motives  than  those  of 
reason,  to  attend,  with  the  highest  degree  of  vigilance,  to 
aU  the  designs  of  the  French,  and  oppose,  with  incessant 
diligence,  every  attempt  to  increase  their  force,  or  extend 
their  influence,  and  to  check  their  conquests,  obstruct  their 
alliances,  and  forestal  their  trade. 

For  this  gr^at  end  it  has  been  our  constant  endeavour 
to  support  the  Austrian  family,  whose  large  dominions  and 
numerous  foroes  niajie  a  counterbalance  on  the  continent 
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to  the  power  of  France.  For  this  end  we  entered  into  a 
long  war,  of  which  we  still  languish  under  the  conse- 
quences, squandered  the  lives  of  our  countrymen,  and 
mortgagped  the  possessions  of  our  posterity.  For  failing  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  purpose,  for  leaving  France  too 
formidable,  and  neglecting  the  interests  of  the  emperour, 
was  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  censured,  and  the  authors  of  it 
proaecnted  by  the  present  minister ;  but  how  much  he  has 
iia proved  the  errours  of  his  predecessors  to  his  own  advan^ 
tage,  how  diligent  he  has  been  to  rectify  the  miscarriages 
of  their  conduct,  and  supply  the  defect,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  explain. 

It  is  well  known,  my  lords,  that  during  the  regency  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  we  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
French  machinations;  his  interest,  a  tie  which  that  nation 
is  seldom  found  to  break,  held  him  steady  to  his  engager 
jnents  with  us;  nor  is  it  less  known  how  much  he  dis- 
trusted Spain,  and  how  little,  by  consequence,  he  favoured 
her.  We  had,  at  that  time,  no  necessity  of  anxiously  atr 
tending  to  every  whisper  of  the  French  court,  which  was 
sufficiently  engaged  in  regulating  their  domestick  affairs, 
and  repairing  the  ruins  of  a  destructive  war;  but,  my 
lords,  we  ought  to  observe,  that  it  had  been  happy  for  us 
had  our  minister  laboured  with  equal  address  at  the  same 
employment. 

After  the  death  of  this  duke,  the  affairs  of  France  were 
restored  to  their  former  situation,  her  old  schemes  were 
revived,  her  ancient  alliances  cultivated,  and  her  general 
interest  pursued.  Spain  was  again  considered  as  the 
power  which  had  the  same  views  with  her,  and  which 
could  never  rival,  but  might  always  assist  her. 

This  alliance,  my  lords,  was  intended  to  have  been  un- 
alterably confirmed  by  a  marriage,  but  as  no  human  policy 
can  form  measures  certain  of  success,  an  irreconcilable 
hatred  was  nearly  produced  by  the  measure  intended  to 
confirm  a  settled  and  indissoluble  friendship.  The  infanta 
was  jsent  back  after  her  arrival  in  France,  an  affront  which 
no  nation  would  soon  have  forgot,  but  which  the  general 
eh^acter  ai|d  habiitual  ^entiJllents  of  the  Spaniards  in- 
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clioed  them  to  resent  beyond  any  other  people.  To  any 
one  acquainted  with  their  character  in  this  respect,  it  will 
readily  appear,  that  no  other  insult  or  injury  could  so  sen- 
sibly affect  them,  or  excite  so  eager  a  desire  of  revenge. 
This,  my  lords,  the  sagacity  of  our  minister  should  hav^ 
discovered,  this  opportunity  should  have  been  improved 
with  the  utmost  care,  by  which  Spain  and  France  might 
possibly  have  been  disunited  for  ages,  and  Britain  have 
gained  such  advantages  as  would  have  made  her  the  sole 
arbitress  of  Europe. 

The  Spaniards  were  not  deficient  on  their  side,  nor  did 
they  neglect  to  court  our  friendship,  but  gave  us  the 
highest  proof  of  their  confidence  by  offering  us  the  sole 
mediation  of  their  differences  with  the  emperour  of  Ger- 
many: but  at  this  time  it  was,  that  the  gentleman  whose 
conduct  I  am  examining,  obtained  the  chief  influence  in 
our  councils,  and  by  his  peculiar  penetration  discovered, 
that  nothing  was  to  be  done  which  might  give  the  least 
offence  to  the  French.  We,  therefore,  refused  to  medi- 
ate, unless  French  ministers  might  be  associated  with  ours, 
which  the  Spaniards  had  too  much  spirit  to  consent  to. 

Thus,  my  lords,  was  neglected  the  first  opportunity  of 
forming  against  the  French  an  alliance  by  which  they 
might  have  been  awed  in  all  their  designs,  and  by  which 
the  peace  of  Europe  might  have  been  long  preserved. 

The  Spaniards,  finding  that  we  would  not  undertake  to 
reconcile  their  differences  with  the  emperour  of  Germany, 
and  continuing  their  abhorrence  of  French  mediators,  con- 
cluded, without  the  intervention  of  any  other  power,  a 
treaty  both  of  peace  and  alliance  with  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty. 

This,  my  lords,  was  the  famous  treaty  of  Vienna,  the 
source  of  so  many  projects  and  expedients,  of  so  much 
terrour  and  solicitude,  of  such  immense  expenses,  and  per- 
plexed negotiations.  This  treaty,  a  paper  innocent  and 
well-meaning,  which  related  only  to  the  contracting  parties, 
kept,  for  some  time,  this  nation  in  alarms,  in  apprehensions 
of  conspiracies,  and  expectations  of  invasions. 

To  this  treaty,  had  we  singly  regarded  our  own  affairs, 
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without  applying  to  France  for  instructions,  we  ought  to 
have  acceded,  by  which  we  should  have  divided  the  in- 
terest of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  broken  the  combination  of 
these  pontifical  powers,  and,  by  improving  one  lucky  inci- 
dent, obtained  what  our  arms  and  our  politicks  had  never, 
hitherto,  been  able  to.  accomplish. 

But  the  French,  sensible  of  their  danger,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  our  minister,  contrived  an  expedient  which, 
indeed,  would  not  often  have  succeeded,  but  which  was  so 
well  a4fipted  to  the  intellects  of  this  gentleman,  that  it  ex- 
tricated them  from  all  their  difficulties. 

They  told  us,  my  lords,  and,  what  is  yet  more  wonder- 
ful, they  prevailed  upon  us  to  believe,  that  in  this  dreadful 
treaty  of  Vienna,  it  was  stipulated  between  the  German 
emperour  and  Spain,  that  they  should  employ  their  joint 
forces  against  Britain,  that  they  should  exalt  the  pretender 
to  the  throne,  take  immediate  possession  of  Gibraltar,  and, 
without  mercy,  debar  us  for  ever  from  our  trade  both  in 
Spain  and  in  the  Western  Indies.  This  his  late  majesty 
was  advised  to  assert  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  which 
I  desire  may  hb  read. 

Of  which  the  following  clauses  were  read  : 
'*  My  lords  and  gentlemen, 
"  The  distressed  condition  of  some  of  our  religious  brethren 
abroad,  and  the  negotiations  and  engagements  entered 
into  by  some  foreign  powers,  which  seem  to  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  new  troubles  and  disturbances  in  Eu- 
rope, and  to  threaten  my  subjects  with  the  loss  of  several 
of  the  most  advantageous  branches  of  their  trade,  obliged 
me,  without  any  loss  of  time,  to  concert  with  other  powers 
such  measures  as  might  give  a  check  to  the  ambitious 
views  of  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  render  them- 
selves formidable,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  farther  progress 
of  such  dangerous  designs.  For  these  ends  I  have  en- 
tered into  a  defensive  alliance  with  the  French  king, 
and  the  king  of  Prussia,  to  which  several  other  powers, 
and  particularly  the  Dutch,  have  been  invited  to  accede, 
and  I  have  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt  of  their  con- 
currence. This  treaty  shall,  in  a  short  time,  be  laid  be- 
fore you. 
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^'  By  these  means,  and  by  your  support  and  asststaaoe* 
I  trust  in  God,  I  shall  he  able  not  only  to  secure  to  mf 
own  subjects  the  eiijoymeot  of  many  valuable  rights  ao4 
privileges,  long  since  a^^quired  for  them  by  the  most  a^ 
lemn  treaties,  but  effectually  to  preserve  the  peace  and 
balance  of  Europe,  the  only  view  and  end  of  all  my 
endeavours. 
**  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  enemies  to  my  goverur 
ment  will  conceive  hopes,  that  some  favourable  opporr 
tunity  for  renewing  their  attempts  may  offer,  from  the 
prospect  of  new  troubles  and  commotions :  they  are  al- 
ready very  busy  by  their  instruments  and  emissaries  in 
those  courts  whose  measures  seem  most  to  favour  their 
purposes,  in  soliciting  and  promoting  the  cause  of  the 
pretender ;  but  I  persuade  myself,  notwithstanding  the 
countenance  and  encouragement  they  may  have  re* 
ceived,  or  flatter  themselves  with,  the  provision  yov 
shall  make  for  the  safety  and  defence  of  the  empire, 
will  effectually  secure  me  from  any  attempts  from  abroad, 
and  render  all  such  projects  vain  and  abortive. 
**  When  the  world  shall  see  that  you  will  not  suffer  the 
British  crown  and  nation  to  be  menaced  and  insulted, 
those  who  most  envy  the  present  happiness  and  tran- 
quillity of  this  empire,  and  are  endeavouring  to  make 
us  subservient  to  their  ambition,  will  consider  their  own 
interest  and  circumstances  before  they  make  any  at- 
tempt upon  so  brave  a  people,  strengthened  and  sup- 
ported by  prudent  and  powerful  alliances,  and  though 
desirous  to  preserve  the  peace,  able  and  ready  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  the  efforts  of  all  aggressors. 
Such  resolutions  and  such  measures,  timely  taken,  I  am 
satisfied,  are  the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  a 
war,  and  continuing  to  us  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
prosperity." 

Who  would  not  have  been  terrified,  my  lords,  at  a  treaty 
like  this  ?  Our  religion  was  to  be  destroyed,  our  govern- 
ment subverted,  and  our  trade  reduced  to  nothing.  What 
could  a  ministry,  thus  intimidated,  do,  but  resign  them- 
selves implicitly  to  the  direction  of  a  kind  neighbour,  that 
promised  to  shelter  them  from  the  storm  ? 
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Tbere  h^ve  bee^  ^ipisters^  my  lords^  in  former  times, 
wkQ,  vpon  k^mug  spoh  a  repr^esentation,  would  have  con- 
^dered,  that  Brit^iin  was  w  isloAd^  that  the  pretepder 
could  not  be  forced  upon  us  without  an  army,  9^i  that  an 
.army  could  |iiQ.t  be  trajospprted  without  ships^  that  the  em- 
per^ur  of  CreipiiUDyhad  zieitjbar  navies  upr  ports,  that  Gibral-- 
tar  might  be  easijy  supplied  with  every  Ahing  recjuisite  for 
its  d^lence,  and  that  any  attempt  m^de  by  Spain  to  injure 
^ur  trade,  might  easily  be  punished  by  intercepting  their 
PJate  ^ets. 

They  would  t^n  hav^  cons4de^(ed  whether  attempts  so 
mprobable,  wd  stip^J^jtioiis^p  abst^rd  ^and  ridiculous,  ought 
.to  be  credited  upon  tjb^  information  of  an  ambassadour*s  se- 
<(Oretary^  who,  as  he  pro^pse4  to  reveal  his  master's  secrets 
for  «  bribe,  m^bt  as  probably  t^e  anolber  reward  for  im- 
posing upon  those  whom  he  pretended  to  inform.  Those^ 
therefore,  who  advised  his  majesty  to  assert  to  the  senate 
wiiat  they  knew  from  no  better  authority,  those  whose 
.d^riug  insolence  could  make  their  sovereign  instrumental 
A9  alarming  the  people  with  false  terrours,  and  oppressing 
them  with  unnecessary  burdens,  well  deserve  to  feel  a  se- 
ctorial censure. 

Biut  our  ministers,  my  lords,  were  too  much  frighted 
4o  make  such  reflections :  they  imagined  that  destruction 
was  lumging  ovtar  ^s,  and,  in  a  dread  of  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, oppression,  and  persecution,  concluded  at  Hanover 
a  treaty  with  the  French. 

Thus  the  French  gained  our  confidence,  and  raised  in 
us  a  distrust  of  both  the  powers  with  whom  it  was  our  in- 
terest to  be  united :  but  the  alliance  of  the  emperour  of 
Germany  with  Spain  made  them  still  uneasy;  and,  there- 
fore, they  determined,  onpe  more,  to  make  our  credulity 
instrumental  in  procuring  a  reconciliation  between  them 
and  the  Sp^iuiards. 

To  effect  this,  they  kindly  gave  us  intelligence,  that 
when  the  Spaniards  should  receive  their  treasures  from 
the  Western  Indies,  they  designed  to  employ  it  in  favour 
of  the  pretender,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to 
ioterpept  it.     This  advice  was  thankfully  listened  to,  a 
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fleet  was  fitted  out,  and  thousands  were  sacrificed  withont 
any  advantage ;  for  the  French  not  only  forbore  to  assist 
us  in  the  expedition,  but  forbade  us  to  seize  the  treasure 
when  we  had  found  it. 

The  Spaniards,  apprehending  themselves  attacked,  omit- 
ted no  opportunity  of  showing  their  resentment ;  they  seized 
our  ships,  and  laid  siege  to  Gibraltar,  while  our  new  allies 
looked  quietly  on,  and  expected  the  event  of  their  own 
scheme,  which  was  far  from  being  defeated  by  our  policy; 
for  the  Spaniards,  finding  the  return  of  their  American  re- 
venues insuperably  obstructed,  and  knowing  that  the  em- 
perour  of  Germany,  that  emperour  who  was  to  invade  Britain, 
had  not  any  power  even  to  assist  them,  were  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  nation  which  they  then  hated,  and  to 
forgive  the  past  afiront,  that  they  might  obtain  their  good 
offices  in  this  exigence. 

But,  my  lords,  it  was  not  sufficient  for  the  designs  of  the 
French,  that  they  had  recovered  their  ancient  allies  the 
Spaniards,  unless  they  could  disunite  them  from  the  em- 
perour of  Germany :  this  it  was,  likewise,  our  interest  to 
prevent,  and  yet  this,  likewise,  we  enabled  them  to  eflbct; 
for  they  prevailed  upon  us  to  promise,  in  our  stipulations 
with  the  Spaniards,  what  they  had  not  the  least  claim  to 
demand,  that  Spain,  instead  of  neutral  troops,  should  be 
introduced  into  Italy,  to  secure  certain  successions  there 
to  a  son  of  the  queen  of  Spain. 

With  what  reluctance  the  emperour  of  Germany  would 
consent  to  see  troops  placed  in  the  provinces  bordering 
upon  his  dominions,  which  would  certainly,  on  the  first  oc- 
casion, be  employed  to  invade  them,  it  was  easy  to  fore- 
see, and  with  what  degree  of  good-will  he  would  regard 
those  by  whom  they  were  introduced ;  yet,  my  lords,  such 
was  the  influence  of  France,  and  so  ardent  our  desire  of 
diverting  Spain  from  setting  the  pretender  upon  the  throne 
of  Britain,  that  we  complied  at  all  events,  without  any  pros- 
pect or  promise  of  advantage. 

Thus  were  the  Spaniards,  by  being  persuaded  to  make 
this  demand,  and  we,  by  granting  it,  brought  equally  to  ill 
terms  with  the  emperour  of  Germany ;  and  France  was,  by 
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procuring  such  agreeable  conditions  to  the  Spaniards,  again 
considered  as  their  most  useful  ally. 

That  nation,  my  lords,  is  in  a  very  unhappy  state,  which 
is  reduced  to  admit  such  terms  as  mediators  are  pleased  to 
prescribe.  We  durst  not  refuse  the  introduction  of  Spa- 
nish troops,  nor  durst  we  introduce  them  without  the  em- 
perour  of  Germany*s  consent,  which,  however,  he  granted 
at  an  easy  rate,  for  he  demanded  only  that  we  should  be- 
come guarantees  of  the  Pragmatick  sanction.  This  we 
gladly  agreed  to,  and  thought  ourselves  so  happy  in  pur- 
chasing, so  cheaply,  an  opportunity  of  ingratiating  our- 
selves with  Spain,  that  we  desired  no  other  recompense. 

This  treaty  with  the  emperour  of  Germany,  was,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  improper,  nor  could  we,  after  the 
errours  which  had  been  committed,  do  any  thing  more 
effectual  to  preserve  the  balance  of  Europe,  and  reesta- 
blish our  credit. 

But,  my  lords,  this  only  treaty,  which  it  was  for  our  in- 
terest to  make,  seems  to  have  been  made  without  any 
intention  of  observing  it ;  for  about  this  time  all  the  north- 
ern powers  were  alarmed  by  the  approaching  election  of 
Poland,  and  every  nation  that  had  any  thing  either  to  hope 
or  fear  from  the  event  of  it,  endeavoured  to  influence  it. 

How  this  election  was  determined,  my  lords,  and  by 
what  means,  it  is  unnecessary  to  relate ;  but  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  remark,  that  whatever  cause  we  may  have  to 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  choice,  it  does  not  appear 
that  we  had  any  part  in  promoting  it.  Nay,  as  it  is  not 
common  for  ministers  to  keep  the  best  part  of  their  con- 
duct secret,  there  is  reason  for  suspecting  that  they  were 
not  altogether  without  foundation  reported  to  have  fa- 
voured France. 

The  emperour  of  Germany,  sensible  of  his  own  interest, 
promoted  the  election  with  vigour  and  resolution,  propor- 
tioned to  the  greatness  of  the  danger  that  might  have 
arisen  from  neglecting  it.  By  this  couduot  he  drew  upon 
himself  the  resentment  of  the  French,  who  had  now  a  pre- 
tence for  taking  measures  which  might  effectually  reunite 
them  to  Spain,  and,  as  the  event  showed,  alienate  us  from 
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the  empei^oiir,  and,  therefore,  in  tkidteatiolif  tt  the  «Mllf' 
of  Stanislaus,  declared  waf  upon-'  QtitlAMf,  iti  cMr^nctiOil^ 
with  Spain. 

Now,  my  lords,  the  dmperoiir  learned  to  i^et^  the  ti^e 
value  upon  his  alliance  with  Britain,  and  ail  Europe  hwt 
an  opportunity  of  remarking  our  spirit,  oui^  poMrei*,  and 
bur  vigilance.  The  ti'oops  which  ti^  prevailed  upoti  hb 
imperial  majesty  to  admit  into  Italy,  were  now'  di^wn  out 
of  the  garrisons  against  him,  his  dominions  were  attacked 
on  each  side,  by  formidable  enemies,  and  his  British  allien 
looked  with  tranquillity  and  unconcern  upoii  the  difficulties 
into  which  they  had  betrayed  him.  The  liberties  of  Eni^pe 
were  endangered,  by  a  new  combination  of  the  houses  of 
Bourbon ;  and  Britain,  the  great  protectress  of  the  rights 
of  mankind,  the  great  arbitress  of  the  balance  of  pow^ir, 
either  neglected  or  feared  to  interpose. 

Of  the  event  of  the  war,  my  lords,  I  need  only  obfterve, 
that  it  added  new  strength  to  France,  and  contributed  to 
such  ail  union  between  her  and  Spain,  as  the  most  artflii 
politician  cannot  hope  to  dissolve. 

Thus,  my  lords,  whether  by  negligence,  ignor^nee, 
cowardice,  or  treachery,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  wd 
were  made  the  instruments  of  the  French  policy.  Thiis' 
was  that  power  enabled  by  our  assistance  to  retrieve  all 
that  she  had  lost  by  the  ill  success  of  her  arms,  aiid  by  her 
indecent  and  contemptuous  treatment  of  Spain.  Thus 
was  the  German  emperour  dispirited  and  weakened ;  thus 
were  we  deprived  at  once  of  our  allies  and  our  reputiition. 

Our  loss  of  reputation,  the  greatest  loss  that  bad  mea-* 
sures  can  bring  upon  a  nation,  is  made  evident  beyond 
controversy,  by  the  insolence  with  which  the  Spaniai^s 
have  treated  us  while  we  were  flattering,  enriching,  md 
supporting  them.  While  we  were  fitting  out  squadrons 
to  convey  their  princes  to  Italy,  and  increasing  theit  domi- 
nions at  our  own  expense,  they  seem  to  have  considered 
bur  good  offices,  not  as  the  benefits  of  friends,  but  th(^ 
drudgery  of  slaves,  and,  therefore,  could  scarcely  refniin 
from  insults  while  they  employed  us,  at  least  when  they  no 
longer  wanted  our  immediate  assistance.    They  renewed 
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tbeir  cotitempt  and  crneity,  tbeir  robberies  and  oppres- 
sions; they  prescribed  laws  to  our  navigatioB,  Md  laid 
claim  to  our  colonies. 

To  these  ravages  and  injuries  what  did  we  oppose? 
What  bnt  humble  intreaties,  pacifick  negotiations,  and  idle 
remonstrances  ?  Instead  of  asserting  our  just  claims,  and 
incontestable  possessions,  instead  of  prefyenting  war  by 
threatening  it,  and  securing  ourselves  from  a  second  in- 
jury by  punishing  the  first,  we  amused  ourselves  with  in- 
quiries, demands,  representations,  and  disputes,  till  we 
became  the  jest  of  that  nation  which  it  was  in  our  power 
to  distress,  by  intercepting  their  treasure,  and  to  reduce 
to  terms  almost  without  bloodshed. 

Thus,  my  lords,  did  we  proceed,  new  questions  ever 
arose,  and  the  controversy  became  more  intricate;  com- 
missaries were  despatched  to  Spain,  who  returned  without 
obtaining  either  restitution  or  security,  and  in  the  mean 
time  no  opportunity  was  neglected  of  plundering  our  mer- 
chants, and  insulting  our  flag :  accounts  of  new  confisca- 
tions and  of  new  cruelties  daily  arrived,  the  nation  was 
eiiraged,  and  the  senate  itself  alarmed,  and  our  ministers, 
at  length  awakened  from  tbeir  tranquillity,  sent  orders  to 
tbe  envoy  at  the  Spanish  court  to  expedite  an  accommo- 
dation ;  these  directions  were  immediately  obeyed,  and 
produced  the  celebrated  convention. 

What  was  given  up^  or  what  was  endangered  by  this 
detestable  treaty,  your  lordships  have  often  had  occasion 
to  observe,  and  the  consequences  of  it  were  so  obvious, 
that  the  nation  was  astonished.  Every  man  saw  that  we 
were  either  treacherously  betrayed  by  our  own  ministry,  or 
that  the  ministers  were  almost  the  only  men  in  the  king- 
dom utterly  unacquainted  with  our  claims,  our  injuries, 
and  our  danger. 

A  war  could  now  no  longer  be  avoided,  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  ministry  any  longer  to  refuse  to  send  out  our 
fleets;  and  make  an  appearance  of  hostile  measures ;  but 
they  had  still  some  expedients  remaining  to  shelter  the 
Spaniards  from  our  resentment,  and  to  make  their  country 
yet  more  contemptible :  they  could  contrive  such  orders 
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for  their  admirals  as  should  prevent  them  from  destroying 
their  enemies  with  too  little  mercy;  and  if  any  one  wa» 
suspected  of  intentions  less  pacifick,  there  were  methods  of 
equipping  his  fleet  in  such  a  manner  as  would  effectually 
frustrate  his  schemes  of  revenge,  reprisals,  and  destruction. 

These,  my  lords,  are  not  the  murmurs  of  the  disap- 
pointed, nor  the  insinuations  of  the  factious;  it  is  well 
known  to  our  countrymen  and  to  our  enemies,  how  ill 
admiral  Vernon  was  furnished  with  naval  and  military 
stores,  and  how  little  his  importunate  demands  of  a  supply 
were  regarded.  What  opportunities  were  lost,  and  what 
advantages  neglected,  may  be  conjectured  from  the  success 
of  his  inconsiderable  force.  A  very  little  reflection  on  the 
situation  and  state  of  those  countries  will  easily  satisfy 
your  lordships,  how  far  a  small  body  of  land-forces  might 
have  penetrated,  what  treasures  they  might  have  gained, 
and  what  consternation  they  might  have  spread  over  the 
whole  Spanish  America. 

That  our  squadrons  in  the  Mediterranean  have  been,  at 
least,  useless,  that  they  have  sailed  from  point  to  point, 
and  from  one  coast  to  another,  only  to  display  the  bulk  of 
our  ships,  and  to  show  the  opulence  of  our  nation^  can 
require  no  proof:  I  wish,  my  lords,  there  was  less  reason 
for  suspecting  that  they  acted  in  concert  with  our  enemies, 
that  they  retired  from  before  their  ports  only  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  escaping,  and  that  they,  in  reality,  con- 
nived at  some  attempts  which  they  were,  in  appearance, 
sent  to  prevent. 

There  are  some  miscarriages  in  war,  my  lords,  which 
every  reasonable  man  imputes  to  chance,  or  to  causes  of 
which  the  influence  could  not  be  foreseen;  there  are 
others  that  may  justly  be  termed  the  consequences  of 
misconduct,  but  of  misconduct  involuntary  and  pardonable^ 
of  a  disregard,  perhaps,  of  some  circumstances  of  an  affair 
produced  by  too  close  an  attention  to  others.  But  there 
are  miscarriages,  too,  for  which  candour  itself  can  find  no 
excuses,  and  of  which  no  other  causes  can  be  assigned  than 
cowardice  or  treachery.  From  the  suspicion  of  one,  the 
past  actions  of  the  admiral  who  commands   our  fleet  in 
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tho&ie  seoB  will  secure  bim,  bnt  I  kiiow  not  whether  there 
are  now  any  that  will  attempt  to  clear  the  minister's  cha- 
racter from  the  imputation  of  the  other. 

All  the  insolence  of  the  Spaniards,  a  nation  by  no  means 
formidable,  is  theconseqnence  of  the  reunion  of  the  houses 
of  Bourbon ;  a  reunion  which  could  not  easily  have  been 
accomplished,  but  by  the  instrumental  offices  of  our  minis- 
try, whom,  therefore,  the  nation  has  a  right  to  charge 
with  the  diminution  of  its  honour,  and  the  decay  of  its 
trade. 

Nor  has  our  trade,  my  lords,  been  only  contracted  and 
ol>structed  by  the  pn*acies  of  Spain,  but  has  been  suffered 
to  languish  and  decline  at  home,  either  by  crimiiial  negli- 
gence, or  by  their  cottiplaisanee  for  France,  which  has 
^ven  rise  to  our  other  calamities.  The  state  of  our  woollen 
manufactures  is  well  known,  and  those  whose  indolence  or 
love  of  pleasure  keeps  them  strangers  to  the  other  mi^ 
fortunes  of  their  country,  mtist  yet  have  been  acquainted 
with  this,  by  the  daily  accounts  of  riots  atid  insurrections^, 
raised  by  those  who,  having  been  employed  in  that  manu- 
facture, can  provide  for  their  families  by  no  other  business, 
and  are  made  desperate  by  the  want  of  bread. 

We  are  told,  iiiy  lords,  by  all  parties,  and  told  with 
truth,  that  our  manufactures  decline,  because  the  French 
have  engrossed  most  of  the  foreign  markets;  and  it  is  not 
denied  even  by  those  whose  interest  it  might  be  to  deny  it; 
that  the  cloth  which  they  ruin  us  by  vending,  is  made  of 
our  own  wool,  which  they  are  suffered  to  procure  either 
by  the  folly  of  an  unskilful,  or  the  connivance  of  a  trea- 
■cherous  administration. 

If  our  own  manufactures,  my  lords,  had  been  carefully 
promoted,  if  the  whole  influence  of  our  government  had 
i>een  made  to  x^ooperate  with  the  industry  of  our  traders, 
there  had  always  been  such  a  demand  for  our  ^ool,  that 
tbey  could  not  have  afforded  to  purchase  it  at  a  price 
equivalent  to  the  dianger  of  exporting  it :  and  if  any  means 
were  now  steadily  practised  to  prevent  the  exportation, 
jonr  trade  must  consequently  revive,  because  cloth  is  one 

VOL.  I.  N 
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of  the  necessaries  of  life  which  other  nations  must  have 
from  Britain,  when  France  can  no  longer  supply  them. 

But,  my  lords,  notwithstanding  the  decay  of  trade,  onr 
expenses  have  never  been  contracted ;  we  have  squan- 
dered millions  in  idle  preparations,  and  ostentatious  folly ; 
we  have  equipped  fleets  which  never  left  the  harbour,  and 
raised  armies  which  were  never  to  behold  any  other  enemy 
than  the  honest  traders  and  husbandmen  that  support 
them.  We  have,  indeed,  heard  many  reasons  alleged  for 
oppressing  the  empire  with  standing  troops,  which  can  have 
little  effect  upon  those  who  have  no  interest  to  promote  by 
admitting  them  :  sometimes  we  are  in  danger  of  invasions, 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  for  what  purpose  any 
prince  should  invade  a  nation,  which  he  may  plunder  at 
pleasure,  without  the  least  apprehension  of  resentment, 
and  which  will  resign  any  of  its  rights  whenever  they  shall 
be  demanded  :  sometimes,  as  we  have  already  heard,  the 
pretender  is  to  be  set  upon  the  throne  by  a  sudden  descent 
of  armies  from  the  clouds ;  and  sometimes  the  licentious- 
ness and  disobedience  of  the  common  people  requires  the 
restraint  of  a  standing  army. 

That  the  people  are,  to  the  last  degree,  exasperated 
and  inflamed,  I  am  far  from  intending  to  deny,  but  surely 
they  have  yet  been  guilty  of  no  outrage  so  enormous  as  to 
justify  so  severe  a  punishment ;  they  have  generally  con- 
fined themselves  to  harmless  complaints,  or,  at  least,  to 
executions  in  effigy.  The  people,  my  lords,  are  enraged 
because  tbey  are  impoverished,  and,  to  prevent  the  con- 
sequences of  their  anger,  their  poverty  is  increased  by  new 
burdens,  and  aggravated  by  the  sight  of  an  useless,  des-< 
picable  herd,  supported  by  their  industry,  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  insult  them. 

By  these  useless  armaments,  and  military  farces,  our 
taxes,  my  lords,  have  been  continued  without  diminishing 
our  debts,  and  the  nation  seems  condemned  to  languish 
for  ever  under  its  present  miseries,  which,  by  furnishing 
employment  to  a  boundless  number  of  commissioners, 
officers,  and  slaves,  to  the  court,  under  a  thousand  de- 
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nominations,  by  diffusing  dependence  over  the  whole 
country,  and  enlarging  the  influence  of  the  crown,  are 
too  evidently  of  use  to  Ihe  minister  for  us  to  entertain 
any  hopes  of  his  intention  to  relieve  us. 

Let  it  not  be  boasted  that  nine  millions  are  paid,  when 
a  new  debt  of  seven  millions  appears  to  be  contracted ; 
nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  clear  debts  by  borrowing,  or 
to  borrow  when  a  nation  is  mortgaged  for  the  payment. 

But  the  weight  of  the  present  taxes,  my  lords,  though 
heavier  than  was  perhaps  ever  supported  by  any  nation 
for  so  long  a  time,  taxes  greater  than  ever  were  paid,  to 
purchase  neither  conquests  nor  honours,  neither  to  prevent 
invasions  from  abroad,  nor  to  quell  rebellions  at  home,  is 
not  the  most  flagrant  charge  of  this  wonderful  administra- 
tion, which,  not  contented  with  most  exorbitant  exactions, 
contrives  to  make  them  yet  more  oppressive  by  tyrannical 
methods  of  collection.  With  what  reason  the  author  of 
the  excise  scheme  dreads  the  resentment  of  the  nation 
is  sufiiciently  obvious ;  but  surely,  in  a  virtuous  and  be- 
nevolent mind,  the  first  sentiments  that  would  have  arisen 
on  that  occasion,  would  not  have  been  motions  of  anger, 
but  of  gratitude.  A  whole  nation  was  condemned  to 
slavery,  their  remonstrances  were  neglected,  their  peti- 
tions ridiculed,  and  their  detestation  of  tyranny  treated  as 
disaffection  to  the  established  government ;  and  yet  the 
author  of  this  horrid  scheme  riots  in  affluence,  and  tri- 
umphs in  authority,  and  without  fear,  as  without  shame, 
lifts  up  his  head  with  confidence  and  security. 

How  much,  my  lords,  is  the  forbearance  of  that  people 
to  be  admired,  whom  such  attacks  as  these  have  not  pro- 
voked to  transgress  the  bounds  of  their  obedience,  who 
have  continued  patiently  to  hope  for  legal  methods  of 
redress,  at  a  time  when  they  saw  themselves  threatened 
with  legal  slavery,  when  they  saw  the  legislative  power 
established  only  for  their  protection,  influenced  by  all 
possible  methods  of  corruption  to  betray  them  to  the 
mercy  of  the  ministry  ? 

For,  that  corruption  has  found  its  way  into  one  of  the 
houses   of  the   legislature,  is   universally   believed,  and, 

N^ 
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witboui  scrapie,  maintained  by  every  man  in  the  nation^ 
who  is  not  evidently  restrained  from  speaking  as  he  tbiaksi 
and  that  any  man  can  even  be  of  a  different  opinion,  that 
any  man  can  even  affirm  that  he  thinks  otherwise,  would 
be,  in  any  other  age,  the  subject  of  astonishment  That 
an  immense  revenue  is  divided  among  the  members  of  the 
other  house,  by  known  salaries  and  publick  employments^ 
is  apparent;  that  large  sums  are  privately  scattered  on 
pressing  exigencies,  that  some  late  transactions  of  the 
ministry  were  not  confirmed  but  at  a  high  price,  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  civil  list,  a  civil  list  vastly  superiour 
to  all  the  known  expenses  of  the  crown,  makes  highly  pro- 
bable. That  the  commons  themselves  suspect  the  de^ 
terminations  of  their  assembly  to  be  influenced  by  some 
other  motives  than  justice  and  troth,  is  evident  from  the 
bill  this  day  sent  hither  for  our  concurrence ;  and,  surely, 
no  aggravation  can  be  added  to  the  crimes  of  that  man 
who  has  patronised  our  enemies,  and  given  up  our  nav^ft- 
tion,  sunk  his  country  into  contempt  abroad,  and  into 
poverty  at  home,  plundered  the  people,  and  corrupted  the 
leg^ialature. 

Bat,  my  lords,  the  minister  has  not  only  contributed,  bjr 
his  wickedness  or  his  ignorance,  to  the  present  ceiaantima, 
but  has  applied  all  his  art  and  all  his  interest  to  remove 
from  posts  of  honour  and  trust,  to  banish  from  the  court, , 
and  to  exclude  from  the  legislature  all  those  whose  conn^ 
sels  might  contribute  to  restore  the  publick  affairs,  withmrt 
any  regard  to  the  popularity  of  their  characters,  the  use^ 
fulness  of  their  talents,  or  the  importance  of  their  pait 
services  to  the  crown.  Had  any  of  these  consideratuMito 
prevailed,  we  had  not  seen  the  greatest  general  in  Britain 
dispossessed  of  all  his  preferments,  dispossessed  at  a  time 
when  we  are  at  war  with  one  nation,  and  in  expectation  of 
being  attacked  by  another  far  more  powerful,  which  wilt, 
doubtless,  be  encouraged,  by  his  removal,  to  more  daring 
contempt,  and  more  vigorous  measures. 

What  were  the  motives  of  this  procedure  it  is  easy  to 
discover.  As  his  open  defence  of  the  present  royal  family 
in  the  late  rebellion,  exempts  him  from  the  imputation  aif 
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being  disaffected  to  the  crown,  the  only  crime  with  which 
he  can  b^  charged  is  disaffection  to  the  minister. 

Perhaps,  my  lords,  the  minister  may  have  determined  to 
have  no  need  of  generals  in  his  transactions  with  foreign 
powers ;  but  in  proportion  as  he  relies  less  upon  the  sword, 
be  must  depend  more  upon  the  arts  of  peaceable  negoti* 
•tion,  4|nd,  surely,  there  has  been  another  person  dis* 
missed  from  his  employments,  whose  counsels  it  had  been 
no  reproach  to  have  asked,  and  to  have  followed. 

The  nature  of  my  motion,  my  lords,  makes  it  not  ne- 
cessary to  produce  evidence  of  these  facts,  it  is  sufficient 
that  any  minister  is  universally  suspected  ;  for  when  did 
an  innocent  man,  supported  by  power,  and  furnished  with 
every  advantage  that  could  contribute  to  exalt  or  preserve 
his  character,  incur  the  general  hatred  of  the  people  ?  But 
if  it  could  ever  happen  by  a  combination  of  unlucky  acci- 
dents, what  could  be  more  for  the  happiness  of  himself, 
bis  master,  and  the  nation,  than  that  he  should  retire  and 
enjoy  the  consciousness  of  his  own  virtue. 

His  own  interest,  in  such  a  retirement,  I  have  already 
considered,  and  that  both  of  the  prince  and  the  people  is 
no  less  apparent :  while  a  hated  minister  is  employed,  the 
king  will  always  be  distrusted  by  the  nation,  and,  surely, 
nothing  can  so  much  obstruct  the  publick  happiness,  as  a 
want  of  confidence  in  those  who  are  intrusted  with  its 
preservation. 

That  common  fame  is,  in  this  case,  sufficient,  will  not  be 
questioned,  when  it  is  considered  that  common  fame  is 
never  without  a  foundation  in  facts,  that  it  may  spread 
disquiet  and  suspicion  over  all  the  kingdom,  and  that  the 
satisfaction  of  millions  is  very  cheaply  purchased  by  the 
degradation  of  one  man,  who  was  exalted  only  for  their 
benefit. 

The  objection,  that  there  is  no  sole  minister,  will  create 
no  greater  difficulty ;  if  there  be  many  concerned  in  these 
transactions,  respondeat  superior :  but  it  is  too  apparent 
that  there  is,  in  reality,  one  whose  influence  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  private  man,  and  who  is  arrived  at  a  height 
not  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  British  government ; 
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it  is  UDCOD  tested  that  there  is  one  man  to  whom  the  people 
impute  their  miseries,  and  by  whose  removal  they  will  be 
appeased. 

The  affairs  of  Europe,  my  lords,  will  probably  be  so  much 
embarrassed,  and  the  struggles  between  the  different  de- 
signs of  its  princes  be  so  violent,  that  they  will  demand  all 
our  attention,  and  employ  all  our  address,  and  it  will  be  to 
the  highest  degree  dangerous  to  be  distracted  at  the  same 
lime  with  apprehensions  of  domestick  troubles ;  yet,  such 
is  the  present  unhappy  state  of  this  nation,  and  such  is  the 
general  discontent  of  the  people,  that  tranquillity,  ad- 
herence to  the  government,  and  submission  to  the  laws, 
cannot  reasonably  be  hoped,  unless  the  motion  I  shall  now 
take  leave  to  make  your  lordships,  be  complied  with  :  and 
I  move,  "  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his 
majesty,  most  humbly  to  advise  and  beseech  his  majesty, 
that  he  will  be  most  graciously  pleased  to  remove  the 
right  honourable  sir  Robert  Walpole,  knight  of  the  most 
noble  order  of  the  blue  riband,  first  commissioner  of  his 
majesty's  treasury,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
one  of  his  majesty's  most  honourable  privy  council,  from 
his  majesty's  presence  and  councils  for  ever." 

He  was  seconded  by  lord  Abingdon  in  the  following 
manner  : — My  lords,  the  copiousness  and  perspicuity  with 
which  the  noble  lord  has  laid  down  the  reasons  of  his  mo- 
tion, make  it  neither  easy  nor  necessary  to  enlarge  upon 
them.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  offer  to  your  lordshipis  a  few 
thoughts  upon  the  authority  of  common  fame,  as  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  the  motion  is  in  part  founded. 

That  all  the  miscarriages  of  our  late  measures  are  by 
common  fame  imputed  to  one  man,  I  suppose,  will  not  be 
denied ;  nor  can  it,  in  my  opinion,  be  reasonably  required, 
that  in  the  present  circumstances  of  things  any  other  proof 
should  be  brought  against  him. 

Common  fame,  my  lords,  is  admitted  in  courts  of  law  as 
a  kind  of  auxiliary  or  supplemental  evidence,  and  is 
allowed  to  corroborate  the  cause  which  it  appears  to  fa- 
vour. The  general  regard  which  every  wise  man  has  for 
his  character,  is  a  proof  that  in  the  estimation  of  all  man- 
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kind,  the  testimony  of  common  fame  is  of  too  great  import- 
ance to  be  disregarded. 

If  we  consider  the  nature  of  popular  opinions  on  publick 
afiairs,  it  .will  be  difficult  to  imagine  by  what  means  a  per- 
suasion not  founded  on  truth  should  universally  take  pos- 
session of  a  people ;  it  will  be  yet  more  difficult  to  believe 
that  it  should  preserve  its  empire,  and  that  in  opposition 
to  every  art  that  can  be  made  use  of  to  undeceive  them, 
they  should  pertinaciously  adhere  to  an  errour  not  imbibed 
in  their  education,  nor  connected  with  their  interest.  And 
how  has  any  man  been  originally  prejudiced  against  the 
present  minister  ?  Or  what  passion  or  interest  can  any 
man  gratify,  by  imagining  or  declaring  his  country  on  the 
verge  of  ruin  ?  The  multitude,  my  lords,  censure  and 
praise  without  dissimulation,  nor  were  ever  accused  of 
disguising  their  sentiments;  their  voice  is,  at  least,  the 
voice  of  honesty,  and  has  been  termed  the  voice  of  heaven, 
by  that  party  of  which  those  affect  to  be  thought  whom  it 
now  condemns. 

Let  it  not  be  urged,  that  the  people  are  easily  deceived, 
that  they  think  and  speak  merely  by  caprice,  and  applaud 
or  condemn  without  any  calm  inquiry  or  settled  determin- 
ation ;  these  censures  are  applicable  only  to  sudden  tu- 
mults, and  gusts  of  zeal  excited  by  fallacious  appearances, 
or  by  the  alarms  of  a  false  report  industriously  dissemi- 
nated, but  have  no  relation  to  opinions  gradually  pro- 
pagated, and  slowly  received. 

If  the  qredulity  of  the  people  exposes  them  to  so  easy 
an  admission  of  every  report,  why  have  the  writers  for  the 
minister  found  so  little  credit?  Why  have  all  the  loud 
declamations,  and  the  laboured  arguments,  the  artful  in- 
sinuations, and  positive  assertions,  which  have  been  for 
many  years  circulated  round  the  nation,  at  the  expense  of 
the  government,  produced  no  effect  upon  the  people,  nor 
convinced  any  man,  who  was  not  apparently  bribed,  to 
resign  his  private  opinion  to  that  of  his  patrons  ?  Whence 
comes  it,  my  lords,  that  falsehood  is  more  successful  than 
truth,  and  that  the  nation  is  inclined  to  complain  rather 
than  to  triumph  ?     It  is  well  known  that  the  people  have 
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been  charged  in  all  former  ages,  with  being  too  much 
dazzled  by  the  glitter  of  fortune,  and  tiie  splendour  of 
success,  and  bestowing  their  applauses  not  according  to 
the  degrees  of  merit,  but  prosperity.  The  minbt^,  my 
lords,  has  defeated  his  opponents  in  almost  all  their  at* 
tempts ;  his  friends  have  sounded  victory  every  session, 
and  yet  the  people  declare  against  him;  his  advei»aries 
have  retired  into  the  country  with  all  the  vexation  of  dis* 
appointment,  and  have  been  ren^arded  for  their  unsuccess^ 
ful  efforts  with  general  acclamations.  What  b  it,,  my 
lords,  but  the  power  of  truth,  that  can  preserve  the  van- 
quished from  ridicule,  and  influence  the  nation  to  believe 
diem  the  only  patrons  of  their  commerce  and  liberty,  in 
opposition  to  all  the  writers  and  voters  for  the  ministry  ? 

K  we  eousuk  history,  my  lords,  how  seldom  do  we  find 
an  innocent  minister  overwhelmed  with  infamy  ?  Innocent 
men  have  sometimes  been  destroyed  by  the  hasty  fury^ 
but  scarcely  ever  by  the  settled  hatred  of  the  pop^ace. 
Even  that  fury  has  generally  been  kindled  by  real  griev* 
ances,  though  imputed  to  those  who  had  no  share  in  pro- 
ducing them ;  but  when  the  tempest  of  their  first  rage  ha» 
subsided^  diey  have  seldom  refused  to  hear  truth,  and  to 
distinguish  the  patriot  from  the  oppressor. 

But  though  it  should  be  acknowledged,  my  lords,  that 
the  people  have  been  blinded  by  false  representations,  and 
that  some  causes  yet  undiscovered,  some  influence  which 
never  has  been  known  to  operate  in  any  state  before, 
hinder  them  from  beholding  their  own  felicity;  yet,  as 
publick  happiness  is  the  end  of  government,  and  no  man 
can  be  happy  that  thinks  himself  miserable,  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  necessary  to  the  honour  of  his  majesty,  and  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  nation,  that  your  lordships  should  agree 
to  the  present  motion. 

The  duke  of  Newcastle  answered  to  this  effect: — 
My  lords,  it  is  not  without  wonder  that  I  hear  a  motion  so 
uncommon  and  important,  a  motion  which  may  be  reason- 
ably supposed  to  have  been  long  premeditated,  and  of 
which  such  affecting  expectations  haye  been  raised,  so 
weakly  supported  by  evidence.     I  cannot  think  that  any 
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other  attestation  is  needful  for  the  vindication  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  whose  conduct  is  this  day  to  be 
examined,  than  the  declaration  of  the  noble  lord,  that  there 
appears  no  positive  evidence  against  him. 

The  pretence  that  no  evidence  can  be  expected  while 
he  continues  in  his  present  station,  is  too  openly  fallacious 
to  inq>ose  upon  your  lordships ;  for  why  should  his  influ- 
ence be  greater,  and  his  power  less  resistible  than  that  of 
other  ministers,  who  are  well  known  to  have  found  accusers 
in  the  height  of  their  authority,  and  to  have  been  dragged 
to  punishment  almost  from  behind  the  throne  ? 

It  is  sufficiently  known,  that  duriug  the  continuance  of 
this  administration,  many  have  been  dismissed  from  their 
employments,  who  appear  not  altogether  unaffected  with 
the  loss,  and  from  whose  resentment  a  discovery  of  wicked 
measures  might  be  reasonably  expected,  as  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  secrete  of  the  government  must  have  given 
opportunities  of  detecting  them.  If,  therefore,  no  particu- 
lar crimes  are  charged  upon  him,  if  his  enemies  confine 
themselves  to  obscure  surmises,  and  general  declamations, 
we  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  his  behaviour  has  been 
at  least  blameless.  For  i;rhat  can  be  a  higher  encomium 
than  the  silence  of  those  who  have  made  it  the  business  of 
years  to  discover  something  that  might  be  alleged  against 
him  on  the  day  of  trial. 

I  suppose  that  no  man  can  question  the  penetration  of 
those  noble  lords  who  have  opened  this  debate,  and  I,  my 
lords,  shall  be  very  far  from  insinuating  that  cowardice 
suppresses  any  of  their  sentiments.  As  the  highest  re- 
proach that  can  be  thrown  upon  any  man,  is  to  suggest 
that  he  speaks  what  be  does  not  think;  the  next  degree  of 
meanness  would  be  to  think  what  he  dares  not  speak, 
when  the  publick  voice  of  his  country  calls  upon  him. 

When,  therefore,  popular  reports  are  alleged  as  the 
foundation  of  the  address,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  not 
founded,  in  reality,  upon  known  crimes  or  attested  facts» 
and  if  the  sudden  blasts  of  fame  may  be  esteemed  equiva- 
lent to  attested  accusations,  what  degree  of  virtue  can 
eoafer  security  ? 
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That  the  clamour  is  so  loud  and  so  general  as  it  is  re- 
presented, I  can  discover  no  necessity  of  admitting ;  but, 
however  the  populace  may  have  been  exasperated  against 
him,  we  are  surely  not  to  be  influenced  by  their  com- 
plaints, without  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  them,  and  in- 
forming ourselves  whether  they  proceed  from  real  hard- 
ships, unnecessary  severities,  and  calamities  too  heavy  to 
be  borne,  or  from  caprice,  and  inconstancy,  idle  rumours, 
and  artful  representations. 

I  very  readily  allow,  my  lords,  that  noticing  has  been  left 
unattempted  that  might  fill  the  people  with  suspicion  and 
discontent.  That  inevitable  calamities  have  been  imputed 
to  misconduct,  or  to  treachery,  and  even  the  inconstancy  of 
the  winds  and  severity  of  the  weather  charged  upon  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  the  daily  libels  that  are  in 
every  man's  hand,  are  a  standing  evidence;  an<^  ithqufh  I 
should  grant  that  the  people  never  complain  without 
cause,  and  that  their  burdens  are  always  heavy  before  they 
endeavour  to  shake  them  off*,  yet  it  will  by  no  means  fol- 
low, that  they  do  not  sometimes  mistake  the  cause  of  their 
miseries,  and  impute  their  burdens  to  the  cruelty  of  those 
whose  utmost  application  is  employed  to  lighten  them. 

Common  fame  is,  therefore,  my  lords,  no  sufficient 
ground  for  such  a  censure  as  this,  a  censure  that  condemns 
a  man  long  versed  in  high  employments,  long  honoured 
with  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  and  distinguished  by 
the  friendship  of  the  most  illustrious  persons  in  the  nation, 
to  infamy  and  contempt,  unheard,  and  even  unaccused; 
for  he  against  whom  nothing  is  produced  but  general 
charges,  supported  by  the  evidence  of  common  fame,  may 
be  justly  esteemed  to  be  free  from  accusation. 

That  other  evidence  will  appear  against  him  when  he 
shall  be  reduced,  in  consequence  of  our  agreeing  to  this 
motion,  to  the  level  with  his  fellow-subjects,  that  all  inform- 
ations are  now  precluded  by  the  terrours  of  resentment, 
or  the  expectations  of  favour,  has  been  insinuated  by  the 
noble  lord,  who  made  the  motion :  whether  his  insinuation 
be  founded  only  upon  conjecture,  whether  it  be  one  of 
those  visions  which  are  raised  by  hope  in  a  warm  imagina- 
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tion,  or  upon  any  private  iQformatioiis  communicated  to 
liis  lordship,  I  pretend  not  to  determine ;  but  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  known  conduct  of  the  opposition,  if  we 
consider  their  frequent  triumphs  before  the  battle,  and 
their  chimerical  schemes  of  discoveries,  or  prosecutions 
and  punishments,  their  constant  assurance  of  success  upon 
the  approach  of  a  new  contest,  and  their  daily  predictions 
of  the  ruin  of  the  administration,  we  cannot  but  suspect 
that  men  so  long  accustomed  to  impose  upon  themselves, 
and  flatter  one  another  with  fallacious  hopes,  may  now, 
likewise,  be  dreaming  of  intelligence  which  they  never  will 
receive,  and  amusing  themselves  with  suspicions  which 
they  have  no  reasonable  expectation  of  seeing  confirmed. 

And  to  confess  the  truth,  my  lords,  if  I  may  be  allowed, 
in  imitation  of  these  patrons  of  their  country,  to  indulge 
my  own  imagination,  and  presume  to  lo8k  forward  to  the 
future  conduct  of  those  who  have  exerted  such  unwearied 
industry  in  their  attempts  upon  the  administration,  and  so 
long  pursued  the  right  honourable  gentleman  with  inqui- 
ries, examinations,  rhetorick,  and  ridicule,  I  cannot  but 
find  myself  inclined  to  question  whether,  after  their  motion 
shall  have  be^n  received  in  this  house,  and  their  petition 
granted  by  his  majesty,  they  will  very  solicitously  inquire 
after  evidence,  or  be  equally  diligent  in  the  discovery  of 
truth,  as  in  the  persecution  of  the  minister. 

I  am  afraid,  my  lords,  that  they  will  be  too  deeply  en- 
gaged in  the  care  of  making  a  dividend  of  the  plunder  in 
just  proportions,  to  find  leisure  for  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  the  sight  of  vacant  posts,  large  salaries,  and  ex- 
tensive power,  will  revive  some  passions,  which  the  love 
of  their  country  has  not  yet  wholly  extinguished,  and  leave 
in  their  attention  no  room  for  deep  reflections,  and  intri- 
cate inquiries.  There  have  formerly,  my  lords,  been  pa- 
triots,- who,  upon  a  sudden  advancement  to  a  place  of  pro- 
fit, have  been  immediately  lulled  into  tranquillity,  learned 
to  repose  an  implicit  confidence  in  the  ministers,  forgotten 
to  harangue,  threaten,  inquire,  and  protest,  and  spent  the 
remaining  part  of  their  lives  in  the  harmless  amusement  of 
counting  their  salaries,  perquisites,  and  gratuities. 
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How  great,  my  lords,  would  be  the  disappointment  of 
the  people,  that  unhappy  people  which  has  been  long  ne- 
glected and  oppressed,  which  so  justly  detests  the  minister^ 
and  calls  so  loudly  for  vengeance,  when  they  sfaidl  see 
their  defenders  remit  the  vigour  of  the  pursuit,  when  once 
the  minister  iSies  before  them,  and  instead  of  driving  him 
into  exile,  contend  about  bis  places ! 

Unhappy  then  surely,  my  lords,  woidd  the  nation  be : 
the  administration,  we  are  told,  is  already  universally  ab* 
horred,  and  its  hope  is  only  in  the  opposition ;  but  should 
the  seal  of  the  patriots  once  grow  cold,  should  they  dis- 
cover to  the  publick>  that  they  have  been  labouring  not  for 
general  liberty,  but  for  private  advantage  ;  that  they  were 
enemies  to  power  only  because  it  was  not  in  their  hands  ; 
and  disapproved  the  measures  of  the  government  only  be- 
cause they  were  not  consulted  ;  how  inevitably  must  the 
people  then  sink  into  despair ;  how  certain  must  they  then 
imagine  their  destruction  ? 

It  seems,  tb0refore,  my  lords,  equally  prudent  and  just 
to  reject  this  motion,  till  better  proof  shall  be  brought  to 
support  it ;  lest,  by  complying  with  it,  we  should  heighten 
rather  than  appease  the  discontent  of  the  people ;  lest  we 
should  too  soon  deprive  them  of  their  only  coi^olation,  and 
expose  the  patriots  to  censure,  without  vindicating  the 
ministry. 

In  my  opinion,  my  lords,  all  who  have  approved  the 
conduct  of  the  present  ministry,  must  necessarily  join  in 
rejecting  the  motion,  as  cruel  and  unequitable,  and  incline 
to  support  a  just,  and  continue  a  wise  administration ;  and 
all  those  whom  th^  restless  clamours  of  the  opposite  party 
have  persuaded  to  regard  them  as  arbitrary,  corrupt,  and 
perfidious,  must,  if  they  are  true  friends  to  their  country, 
and  steady  exacters  of  justice,  resolve  to  defer  their  com- 
pliance, in  order  to  bring  to  light  the  evidences  necessary 
(pr  a  legal  conviction,  and  severer  punishment. 

That  these  evidences  will  never  be  found,  and  that, 
therefore,  no  legal  punishment  will  ever  be  inflicted,  we 
may  reasonably  collect  from  the  injustice  of  the  laboured 
charge  which  your  lordships  have  now  heard;  a  charge 
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drawn  up  with  M  the  assistance  of  senatorial  and  politicid 
knowledge,  and  displayed  with  all  the  power  of  eloquence, 
a  collection  of  every  occurrence  for  many  years,  of  which 
any  circumstance  could  be  shown  in  an  un&YouraUe  lights 
and  a  recapitulation  of  all  the  measures  which  have  nris-^ 
carried  by  unforeseen  events,  or  which  the  populitce  have 
been  persuaded  to  dislike. 

In  the  administration  of  governments,  my  lords,  many 
measures  reasonable  and  just,  planned  out  in.  pursuance  of 
a  very  exact  knowledge  of  the  state  of  things  then  pre- 
sent, and  very  probable  conjectures  coscehiing  future 
events,  have  yet  failed  to  produce  the  success  which  was 
expected ;  they  have  been  sometuTies  defeated  by  the  in-* 
constancy  or  dishonesty  of  those  who  are  equally  engaged 
in  them,  and  sometimes  frustrated  by  accidents,  of  which 
only  providence  has  the  disposal.  It  will  even  be  allowed, 
my  lords,  that  the  ministry  have  been  sonietihies  mistaken 
in  their  conjectures,  and,  perhaps^  deceived  by  their  intel- 
ligence, but  I  will  presume  to  say,  it  never  wilt  be  dis^ 
covered  that  they  wiQingly  betrayed,  or  heedlessly  neg^ 
lected  their  trust,  that  they  ever  oppressed  their  country 
with  unnecessary  burdens,  or  exposed  it  to  be  insulted  by 
foreign  powers.  Nor  will  it,  perhaps,  be  found  that  they 
ever  appeared  grossly  ignorant  of  the  publick  interest,  or 
failed  to  discover  any  obvious  truth,  or  foresee  any  proba- 
ble contingencies. 

But,  ray  lords,  I  am  willing  to  confess  thlit  they  cannot 
judge  of  events  to  come  with  such  unerring  and  demons 
strative  knowledge  as  their  opponents  can  obtain  of  them 
after  they  have  happened ;  and  they  are  inclined  to  pay  sill 
necessary  deference  to  the  great  sagacity  of  those  wonder- 
ful prognosticators,  who  can  so  exactly /oresee  the  pastk 
They  only  hope,  my  lords,  that,  you  ^ill  consider  how 
much  harder  their  task  is  than  that  of  their  enemies ;  they 
are  obliged  to  determine  very  often  upon  doubtful  intelli^ 
gence,  and  an  obscure  view  of  the  designs  and  inclinations 
of  the  neighbouring  powers ;  and  as  their  informers  may  be 
either  treacherous  or  mbtaken,  and  the  interests  of  other 
states  are  subject  to  alterations,  they  may  be  sometimes 
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deceived  and  disappoiQted.  But  their  opponents,  my  lords, 
are  exempt,  by  their  employment,  from  the  laborious. task  of 
searching  into  futurity,  and  collecting  their  resolutions, 
from  a  long  comparison  of  dark  hints  .and  minute  circum- 
stances. Their  business  is  not  to  lead  or  show  the  way, 
but  to  follow  at  a  distance,  and  ridicule  the  perplexity, 
and  aggravate  the  mistakes  of  their  guides.  They  are 
only  to  wait  for  consequences,  which,  if  they  are  prosper- 
ous, they  misrepresent  as  not  intended,  or  pass  over  in 
silence,  and  are  glad  to  hide  them  from  the  notice  of  man- 
kind. But  if  any  miscarriages  arise,  their  penetration  im- 
mediately awakes,  they  see,  at  the  first  glance,  the  fatal 
source  of  all  our  iniseries,  they  are  astonished  at  such  a 
concatenation  of  blunders,  and  alarmed  with  the  most  dis- 
tracting  apprehensions  of  the  danger  of  their  country. 

Accusation  of  political  measures  is  an  easy  province ; 
easy,  my  lords,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs  is  difficult ;  for  where  there  are  difficulties 
there  will  be  some  mistakes ;  and  where  there  are  mis- 
takes, there  will  be  occasions  of  triumph,  to  the  factious 
and  the  disappointed.  But  the  justice  of  your  lordships 
will  certainly  distinguish  between  errours  and  crimes,  and 
between  errours  of  weakness  and  inability,  and  such  as 
are  only  discoverable  by  consequences. 

I  may  add,  my  lords,  that  your  wisdom  will  easily  find 
the  difference  between  the  degree  of  capacity  requisite  for 
recollecting  the  past,  and  foreknowing  the  future;  and 
expect  that  those  whose  ambition  incites  them  to  endea- 
vour after  a  share  in  the  government  of  their  country, 
should  give  better  proofs  of  their  qualifications  for  that  high 
trust,  than  mere  specimens  of  their  memory,  their  rhetorick, 
or  their  malice. 

Even  the  noble  lord,  who  must  be  confessed  to  have 
shown  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  foreign  affairs, 
and  to  have  very  accurately  considered  the  interests  and 
dispositions  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  has  yet  failed  in  the 
order  of  time,  and  by  one  errour  very  much  invalidated 
his  charge  of  misconduct  in  foreign  affairs. 

The  treaty  of  Vienna,  my  lords,  was  not  produced  by 
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the  rejection  of  the  infanta,  unless  a  treaty  that  was  made 
before  it  could  be  the  consequence  of  it ;  so  that  there  was 
no  such  opportunity  thrown  into  our  hands  as  the  noble 
lord  has  been  pleased  to  represent.  Spain  had  discovered 
herself  our  enemy,  and  our  enemy  in  the  highest  degree, 
before  the  French  provoked  her  by  that  insult ;  and,  there- 
fore, how  much  soever  she  might  be  enraged  against 
France,  there  was  no  prospect  that  she  would  favour  us, 
nor  could  we  have  courted  her  alliance  without  the  lowest 
degree  of  meanness  and  dishonour. 

See  then,  my  lords,  this  atrocious  accusation  founded 
upon  false  dates,  upon  a  preposterous  arrangement  of  oc- 
currences ;  behold  it  vanish  into  smoke  at  the  approach  of 
truth,  and  let  this  instance  convince  us  how  easy  it  is  to 
form  chimerical  blunders,  and  impute  gross  follies  16  the 
wisest  administration  ;  how  easy  it  is  to  charge  others  with 
mistakes,  and  how  difficult  to  avoid  them. 

But  we  are  told,  my  lords,  that  the  dangers  of  the  con- 
federacy at  Vienna  were  merely  imaginary,  that  no  con- 
tract was  made  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  dominions,  or 
of  our  commerce,  and  that  if  the  weakness  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Germans  had  contrived  such  a  scheme,  it  would  soon 
have  been  discovered  by  them  to  be  an  airy  dream,  a  plan 
impossible  to  be  reduced  to  execution. 

We  have  been  amused,  my  lords,  on  this  occasion  with 
great  profusion  of  mirth  and  ridicule,  and  have  received 
the  consolation  of  hearing  that  Britain  is  an  island,  and 
that  an  island  is  not  to  be  invaded  without  ships.  We 
have  been  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  king's  territories, 
and  of  the  natural  strength  of  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar ; 
but  the  noble  lord  forgot  that  though  Britain  has  no  domi- 
nions on  the  continent,  yet  our  sovereign  has  there  a  very 
extensive  country,  which,  though  we  are  not  to  make 
war  for  the  sake  of  strengthening  or  enlarging  it,  we  are, 
surely,  to  defend  when  we  have  drawn  an  invasion  upon  it; 

The  weakness  of  the  Spaniards,  my  lords,  has  been  also 
much  enlarged  upon,  but  the  strength  of  the  Jacobites  at 
home  has  been  passed  over  in  silence,  though  it  is  appa- 
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rent  bow  easily  tbe  pretender  niiglit  have  laiided  ker^  and 
with  what  jranath  his  eanse  wevld  have  be«i  e^Krase^ 
not  only  by  diose  wiiose  religion  aTowed  and  professed 
makes  them  the  enemies  of  the  present  loyid  fannly,  bat  by 
many  whom  prospects  of  interest,  the  lore  of  noretty,  and 
rage  of  disappointment,  might  hare  inclined  to  a  chaDge. 

That  no  sneh  stipulations  were  made  by  that  treaty.  Ait 
no  injury  was  intended  to  onr  conmierce,  nor  any  invasion 
proposed  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  are  very  bold  asaei^ 
tions,  and  though  they  could  be  supported  by  all  the  evi- 
dence that  negatives  admit  of,  yet  wiB  not  easity  be  be- 
lieved by  your  lordships,  in  opposition  to  th^  solelnm  aa- 
snranees  of  his  late  majesty.  It  is  evident,  from  tlna  in- 
stance, how  much  prejudice  prevails  over  argument ;  ikej 
are  ready  to  condemn  the  right  honourable  gentleman  to 
whom  they  give  the  Mtle  of  sole  minister,  npon  the  soffirage 
of  common  fame,  yet  will  not  acquit  him  apon  the  testi- 
mony of  the  king  himself. 

But,  my  lords,  the  ai^uraents  alleged  to  prove  the  im^ 
probability  of  such  a  confederacy,  are  so  weak  in  them- 
selves, that  they  require  no  such  illustrious  evidence  to 
overbalance  them.  For  upon  what  are  they  founded,  but 
upon  the  impossibility  of  executing  such  designs  ? 

It  is  well  known,  my  lords,  how  differently  different  par* 
ties  consider  the  same  cause,  the  same  designs,  and  the 
same  state  of  affairs.  Every  man  is  partial  in  favour  of  his 
own  equity,  strength,  and  sagacity.  Who  can  show  that 
the  same  false  opinion  of  their  own  power,  and  of  our  in- 
testine divisions,  which  now  prompts  the  Spaniards  to  cow- 
tend  with  us,  might  not  then  incite  them  to  invade  ns,  or 
at  least  to  countenance  the  attempts  of  one,  whom  they 
are  industriously  taught  to  betieve  the  greatest  part  of  tbe 
nation  is  ready  to  receive  1 

That  they  might  have  injured  our  trade  is  too  evident 
from  our  present  experience,  and  that  they  would  have 
supported  the  Ostend  company,  which  they  espoused  in  an 
open  manner,  is  undeniable.  Nor  is  it  in  the  least  un- 
likely, that,  elated  with  the  certain  power  of  doing  much 
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aifchiefy  and  with  the  imaginary  prospects  of  far  greater 
effects,  they  might  engage  in  a  confederacy,  and  farther 
attempts  against  us. 

I  am  far  from  imagining,  my  lords,  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  Germans  and  Spaniards  united  to  force  the 
pretender  upon  us,  though  we  had  stood  alone  against 
them;  but  the  impossibility  of  succeeding  in  their  design 
was  not  then  so  apparent  to  them  as  it  is  at  present  to  us ; 
they  had  many  reasons  to  wish,  and  therefore  would  not 
be  long  without  some  to  believe  it  practicable ;  and  it  was 
not  the  danger  but  the  insult  that  determined  his  late  ma- 
jesty to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Franco. 

War,  my  lords,  is  always  to  be  avoided,  if  the  posses- 
sions and  reputation  of  a  people  can  be  preserved  without 
it;  it  was,  therefore,  more  eligible  to  oblige  them  to  lay 
aside  their  scheme  while  it  was  yet  only  in  idea,  than  to 
defeat  it  in  its  execution.  And  an  alliance  with  France 
effectually  restrained  the  emperour,  as  our  fleets  in  Ame- 
rica reduced  the  Spaniards  to  desire  peace. 

Why  we  did  not  seize  the  cargo  of  the  galleons,  has 
been  often  asked,  and  as  often  such  answers  have  Jbeen  re- 
tamed  as  ought  to  satisfy  any  rational  examiner.  We  did 
not  seize  them,  my  lords,  because  a  larger  part  belonged 
to  other  nations  than*to  the  Spaniards,  and  because  the  in- 
terests of  our  trade  made  it  convenient  not  to  exasperate 
the  Spaniards,  so  far  as  to  render  a  reconciliation  very 
difficult. 

In  the  terms  of  this  reconciliation,  my  lords,  it  is 
charged  upon  the  ministry,  that  they  were  guilty  of  contri- 
buting to  the  power  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  by  stipulat- 
ing that  Spain,  instead  of  neutral  troops,  should  be  intro- 
daoed  into  Italy.  That  those  troops  were  less  agreeable 
to  the  emperour  cannot  be  denied,  but  it  has  already  been 
■bown  how  little  reason  we  had  to  consult  his  satisfaction  ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  advantages  gained  by  the  French 
and  Spaniards  in  the  late  war,  a  yery  small  part  of  them 
can  be  ascribed  to  six  thousand  troops. 

With  as  little  reason,  my  lords,  is  the  charge  advanced 
of  neglecting  to  preserve  the  balance  of  Europe,  by  de- 
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dining  to  assist  the  emperour  against  the  French ;  for  the 
intention  of  the  war  seems  to  have  been  rather  revenge 
than  conquest,  and  the  emperour  rather  exchanged  than 
lost  his  dominions. 

That  we  declined  engaging  too  far  in  the  affairs  of  the 
continent,  proceeded,  my  lords,  from  a  regard  to  the  trade 
of  the  nation,  which  is  not  only  suspended  and  interrupted 
during  the  time  of  war,  but  often  thrown  into  another 
channel,  out  of  which  it  is  the  business  ef  many  years  to 
recover  it. 

Nor  have  the  ministry,  my  lords,  deviated  from  their 
regard  to  trade,  in  their  transactions  with  Spain,  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  so  much  clamour,  and  such  pa- 
thetick  declamations ;  they  always  knew  what  the  nation 
now  feels^  that  the  merchants  would  suffer  much  more  from 
a  war  than  from  piracies  and  depredations,  which,  how- 
ever, they  were  far  from  submitting  to,  and  for  which  they 
constantly  made  demands  of  satisfaction.  To  these  de- 
mands  they  received  such  answers,  as,  if  they  had  been 
sincere,  would  have  left  the  nation  no  room  to  complain ; 
but  when  it  was  discovered  that  nothing  but  verbal  satis- 
faction was  to  be  expected,  the  security  of  our  trade,  and 
the  honour  of  our  country,  demanded  that  war  should  be 
declared. 

The  conduct  of  the  war,  my  lords,  has  been  frequently 
the  subject  of  censure;  we  are  told  of  the  inactivity  of  one 
fleet,  and  the  imperfect  equipment  of  another,  the  escape 
of  our  enemies,  and  the  interception  of  our  trading  ships. 
War,  my  lords,  is  confessed  to  be  uncertain,  and  ill  suc- 
cess is  not  always  the  consequence  of  bad  measures :  naval 
wars  are  by  the  nature  of  the  element  on  which  they  are  to 
be  conducted,  more  uncertain  than  any  other;  so  that, 
though  it  cannot  but  be  suspected  that  the  common  people 
will  murmur  at  any  disappointment,  call  every  misfortune 
a  crime,  and  think  themselves  betrayed  by  the  ministry,  if 
Spain  is  not  reduced  in  a  single  summer,  it  might  be  rea- 
sonably hoped,  that  men  enlightened  by  a  long  familiarity 
with  the  accounts  of  past,  and  instructed  by  personal  ex- 
perience ip  national  transactions,  will  produce  stronger  ar- 
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g^ments  tiian  want  of  success,  when  tfaey  charge  the  minis- 
try with  misconduct  in  war. 

But,  my  lords,  they  have  not  any  misfortunes  to  com- 
plain of;  nor  is  the  accusation,  that  we  have  been  defeated 
ourselves,  but  that  we  have  not  enough  molested  our  ene- 
mies. Of  this,  my  lords,  it  is  not  easy  to  judge,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  scene  of  action,  and  without  a  more  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  a  thousand  minute  circumstances,  which 
may  promote  or  retard  a  naval  expedition.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  my  lords,  that  many  of  our  merchant  ships  have 
been  taken  by  the  enemy ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  they 
do  not  murmur  equally  that  they  have  been  obstructed  in 
their  commerce,  and  have  been  so  little  able  to  interrupt 
ours,  since  they  have  so  many  advantages  from  the  situa- 
tion of  their  coasts.  When  we  reckon  those  that  are  lost, 
let  us  not  forget  to  number  those  that  have  escaped.  If 
admiral  Vernon's  fleet  was  ill  provided  with  arms  and  am- 
munition, even  then,  let  all  censure  be  suspended  till.tt 
can  be  proved  that  it  was  ill  furnished  by  the  fault  of  the 
ministry. 

Nothing  is  more  common,  my  lords,  in  all  naval  wars, 
than  sudden  changes  of  fortune ;  for  on  many  occasions  an 
accidental  gust  of  wind,  or  unexpected  darkness  of  the 
weather,  may  destroy  or  preserve  a  fleet  from  destruction, 
or  may  make  the  most  formidable  armaments  absolutely 
useless ;  and  in  the  present  disposition  of  some  people  to- 
wards the  ministry,  I  should  not  wonder  to  hear  an  altera- 
tion of  wind  charged  upon  them. 

For  what  objections  may  they  not  expect,  my  lords, 
when  all  the  disadvantages  which  the  nation  sufiers  from 
the  enemies  of  his  majesty,  are  imputed  to  them ;  when 
daily  endeavours  are  used  to  make  them  suspected  of 
favouring  arbitrary  power,  for  maintaining  an  army  which 
nothing  has  made  necessary  but  the  struggles  of  those 
men  whose  principles  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  en- 
slave their  countrv.  Let  not  our  domestick  animosities  be 
kept  alive  and  fomented  by  a  constant  opposition  to  every 
design  of  the  administration,  nor  our  foreign  enemies  in- 
cited by  the  observation  of  our  divisions,  to  treat  us  with 
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iosolence,  interrupt  our  trade,  prescribe  bounds  to  our  do- 
minions, and  threaten  us  with  invasions — and  the  army 
may  safely  be  disbanded. 

For  the  ministry,  my  lords,  are  not  conscious  of  having 
consulted  any  thing  but  the  happiness  of  the  nation,  and 
have,  therefore,  no  apprehensions  of  publiclc  resentment, 
nor  want  the  protection  of  an  armed  force.  They  desire 
only  the  support  of  the  laws,  and  to  them  they  willingly 
appeal  from  common  fame  and  unequitable  charges. 

I  mention  the  ministry,  my  lords,  because  I  am  unac- 
quainted with  any  man  who  either  claims  or  possesses  the 
power  or  title  of  sole  minister.  I  own,  in  my  province,  no 
superiour  but  his  majesty,  and  am  willing  and  ready  to  an- 
swer any  charge  which  relates  to  that  part  of  the  publick 
business  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  transact  or 
direct. 

A  great  part  of  what  I  have  now  offered  was,  therefore, 
no  otherwise  necessary  on  the  present  occasion,  than  be- 
cause silence  might  have  appeared  like  a  consciousness 
of  misconduct,  and  have  afforded  a  new  subject  of  airy 
triumph  to  the  enemies  of  the  administration;  for  very 
few  of  the  transactions  which  have  been  so  severely  cen- 
sured, fell  under  the  particular  inspection  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  against  whom  the  motion  is  levelled ; 
he  was  not  otherwise  concerned  in  counselling  or  in  ratify- 
ing, than  as  one  of  his  majesty's  privy  council ;  and,  there- 
fore, though  they  should  be  defective,  I  ^o  not  see  how  it 
is  reasonable  or  just,  that  he  should  be  singled  out  from 
the  rest  for  disgrace  or  punishment. 

The  motion,  therefore,  my  lords,  appears  to  me  neither 
founded  on  facts,  nor  law,  nor  reason,  nor  any  better 
grounds  than  popular  caprice,  and  private  malevolence. 

If  it  is  contrary  to  law  to  punish  without  proof;  if  it  is 
not  agreeable  to  reason  that  one  should  be  censured  for 
the  offences  of  another ;  if  it  is  necessary  that  some  crime 
should  be  proved  before  any  man  can  suffer  as  a  criminal, 
then,  my  lords,  I  am  convinced  that  your  lordships  will  be 
tmanimous  in  rejecting  the  motion. 

The  duke  of  Argyle  spoke  next,  as  follows: — My 
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lords,  if  we  will  obstinately  shut  our  eyes  against  the  light 
of  conviction  ;  if  we  will  resolutely  admit  every  degree  of 
evidence  that  contributes  to  support  the  cause  which  we 
are  inclined  to  favour,  and  to  reject  the  plainest  proofs 
when  they  are  produced  against  it,  to  reason  and  debate  is 
to  little  purpose :  as  no  innocence  can  be  safe  that  has  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  partial  judges,  so  no  criminal 
that  has  the  happiness  of  being  favoured  by  them,  can  ever 
be  in  danger. 

That  any  lord  has  already  determined  how  to  vote  on 
the  present  occasion,  far  be  it  from  me  to  assert :  may  it 
never,  my  lords,  be  suspected  that  private  interest,  blind 
adherence  to  a  party,  personal  kindness  or  malevolence,  or 
any  other  motive  than  a  sincere  and  unmingled  regard  for 
the  prosperity  of  our  country,  influences  the  decisions  of 
this  assembly ;  for  it  is  well  known,  my  lords,  that  autho- 
rity is  founded  on  opinion  ;  when  once  we  lose  the  esteem 
of  the  publick,  our  votes,  while  we  shall  be  allowed  to 
give  them,  will  be  only  empty  sounds,  to  which  no  other 
regard  will  be  paid  than  a  standing  army  shall  enforce. 

The  veneration  of  the  people,  my  lords,  will  not  easily 
be  lost :  this  house  has  a  kind  of  hereditarv  claim  to  their 
confidence  and  respect ;  the  great  actions  of  our  ancestors 
are  remembered,  and  contribute  to  the  reputation  of  their 
successours ;  nor  do  our  countrymen  willingly  suspect  that 
they  can  be  betrayed  by  the  descendants  of  those,  by 
whose  bravery  and  counsels  they  have  been  rescued  from 
destruction. 

But  esteem  must  languish,  and  confidence  decline,  un- 
less they  are  renewed  and  reanimated  by  new  acts  of  be- 
neficence ;  and  the  higher  expectations  the  nation  may 
have  formed  of  our  penetration  to  discover  its  real  advan- 
tages, and  of  our  steadiness  to  pursue  them,  the  more  vio- 
lent will  be  its  resentment,  if  it  shall  appear,  on  this  im- 
portant question,  that  we  are  either  ignorant  or  timorous, 
that  we  are  unconcerned  at  the  miseries  of  the  people,  or 
content  ourselves  with  pitying  what  our  ancestors  never 
failed  to  redress. 

Let  us,  therefore,  my  lords,  for  our  own  interest,  attend 
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impartially  to  the  voice  of  the  people ;  let  us  hear  their 
complaints  with  tenderness,  and  if,  at  last,  we  reject  them, 
let  it  be  evident  that  they  were  impartially  heard,  and 
that  we  only  differed  from  them  because  we  were  not  con- 
vinced. 

Even  then,  my  lords,  we  shall  suffer,  for  some  time, 
under  the  suspicion  of  crimes,  from  which  I  hope  we  shall 
always  be  free ;  the  people  will  imagine  that  we  were  in- 
fluenced by  those  whose  interest  it  appears  to  continue 
their  miseries,  and,  my  lords,  all  the  consolation  that  will 
be  left  us,  must  arise  from  the  consciousness  of  having 
done  our  duty. 

But,  my  lords,  this  is  to  suppose  what  I  believe  no  his- 
tory can  furnish  an  example  of;  it  is  to  conceive  that  we 
may  inquire  diligently  after  the  true  state  of  national  af- 
fairs, and  yet  not  discover  it,  or  not  be  able  to  prove  it  by 
such  evidence  as  may  satisfy  the  people. 

The  people,  my  lords,  however  they  are  misrepresented 
by  those  who,  from  a  long  practice  of  treating  them  with 
disregard,  have  learned  to  think  and  speak  of  them  with 
contempt,  are  far  from  being  easily  deceived,  and  yet  far- 
ther from  being  easily  deceived  into  an  opinion  of  their 
own  unhappiness :  we  have  some  instances  of  general  sa- 
tisfaction, and  an  unshaken  affection  to  the  government,  in 
times  when  the  publick  good  has  not  been  very  diligently 
consulted,  but  scarcely  any  of  perpetual  murmurs  and  uni- 
versal discontent,  where  there  have  been  plain  evidences 
of  oppression,  negligence,  or  treachery. 

Let  us  not,  therefore,  my  lords,  think  of  the  people  as 
of  a  herd  to  be  led  or  driven  at  pleasure,  as  wretches 
whose  opinions  ar6  founded  upon  the  authority  of  seditious 
scribblers,  or  upon  any  other  than  that  of  reason  and  ex- 
perience ;  let  us  not  suffer  them  to  be  at  once  oppressed 
and  ridiculed,  nor  encourage,  by  our  example,  the  wretched 
advocates  for  those  whom  they  consider  as  their  enemies, 
nor  represent  them  as  imputing  to  the  misconduct  of  the 
ministry  the  late  contrariety  of  the  winds,  and  severity  of 
the  winter. 

The  people,  my  lords,  if  they  are  mistaken  in  their 
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pharge,  are  mistaken  with  suob  evidence  on  their  side,  as 
never  misled  any  nation  before ;  not  only  their  reason  but 
their  senses  must  have  betrayed  them ;  and  those  marks  of 
certainty  that  have  hitherto  established  truth,  must  have 
combined  in  the  support  of  falsehood. 

They  are  persuaded,  my  lords,  too  firmly  persuaded,  to 
yield  up  their  opinions  to  rhetorick,  or  to  votes,  or  any 
proof  but  demonstration,  that  there  is  9l  first,  or,  to  speak 
in  the  language  of  the  nation,  a  soU  minister,  one  that  has 
the  possession  of  his  sovereign's  confidence,  and  the  power 
of  excluding  others  from  his  presence,  one  that  exalts  and 
degrades  at  his  pleasure,  and  distributes,  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, the  revenues  of  his  master,  and  the  treasure  of  the 
nation. 

Of  this,  my  lords,  can  it  be  maintained  that  they  have 
no  proof?  Can  this  be  termed  a  chimerical  suspicion^ 
which  nothing  can  be  produced  to  support?  How  can 
power  appear  but  by  the  exercise  of  it  ?  What  can  prove 
any  degree  of  influence  or  authority,  but  universal  submis- 
sion and  acknowledgment?  And  surely,  my  lords,  a  very 
transient  survey  of  the  court  and  its  dependents,  must 
afford  sufficient  conviction,  that  this  man  is  considered  by 
all  that  are  engaged  in  the  administration,  as  the  only  dis- 
poser of  honours,  favours,  and  employments. 

Attend  to  any  man,  my  lords,  who  has  lately  been  pre- 
ferred, rewarded,  or  caressed,  you  will  hear  no  expressions 
of  gratitude  but  to  that  man ;  no  other  benefactor  is  ever 
heard  of,  the  royal  bounty  itself  is  forgotten  and  uumen- 
tioned,  nor  is  any  return  of  loyalty,  fidelity,  or  adherence 
professed,  but  to  the  minister ;  the  minister !  a  term  which, 
however  lately  introduced,  is  now  in  use  in  every  place  in 
the  kingdom,  except  this  house. 

Preferments,  my  lords,  whether  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or 
military,  are  either  wholly  in  his  hands,  or  those  who  make 
it  the  business  of  their  lives  to  discover  the  high  road  to 
promotion,  are  universally  deceived,  and  are  daily  offering 
their  adorations  to  an  empty  phantom  that  has  nothing 
to  bestow  ;  for,  no  sooner  is  any  man  infected  with  avarice 
or  ambition,  no  sooner  is  extravagance  reduced  to  beg 
new  supplies  from  the  publick,  or  wickedness  obliged  to 
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seek  for  shelter,  than  this  man  is  applied  to,  and  honour, 
conscience,  and  fortune  offered  at  his  feet. 

Did  either  those  whose  studies  and  station  give  them 
a  claim  to  advancement  in  the  church,  or  those  whose 
bravery  and  long  service  entitle  them  to  more  honourable 
posts  in  the  array ;  did  either  those  who  profess  to  under- 
stand the  laws  of  their  own  country,  or  they  who  declare 
themselves  versed  in  the  interests  and  transactions  of  fo- 
reign powers,  apply  to  any  other  man  for  promotion  or 
employment,  he  might  then,  indeed,  be  called  the  chief y 
but  not  properly  the  sole  minister. 

But  it  is  well  known,  my  lords ;  many  of  us  know  it  too 
well,  that  whatever  be  the  profession  or  the  abilities  of  any 
person,  there  is  no  hope  of  encouragement  or  reward  by 
any  other  method  than  that  of  application  to  this  man,  that 
he  shall  certainly  be  disappointed  who  shall  attempt  to 
rise  by  any  other  interest,  and  whoever  shall  dare  to  de- 
pend on  his  honesty,  bravery,  diligence,  or  capacity,  or  to 
boast  any  other  merit  than  that  of  implicit  adherence  to 
his  measures,  shall  inevitably  lie  neglected  and  obscure. 

For  this  reason,  my  lords,  every  one  whose  calmness  of 
temper  can  enable  him  to  support  the  sight,  without  starts 
of  indignation  and  sallies  of  contempt,  may  daily  see  at 
the  levee  of  this  great  man,  what  I  am  ashamed  to  mention, 
a  mixture  of  men  of  all  ranks  and  all  professions,  of  men 
whose  birth  and  titles  ought  to  exalt  them  above  the  mean- 
ness of  cringing  to  a  mere  child  of  fortune,  men  whose 
studies  ought  to  have  taught  them,  that  true  honour  is 
only  to  be  gained  by  steady  virtue,  and  that  all  other  arts, 
all  the  low  applications  of  flattery  and  servility  will  termi- 
nate in  contempt,  disappointment,  and  remorse. 

This  scene,  my  lords,  is  daily  to  be  viewed,  it  is  osten- 
tatiously displayed  to  the  sight  of  mankind,  the  minister 
amuses  himself  in  publick  with  the  splendour,  and  num- 
ber, and  dignity  of  his  slaves ;  and  his  slaves  with  no  more 
shame  pay  their  prostrations  to  their  master  in  the  face  of 
day,  and  boast  of  their  resolutions  to  gratify  and  support 
him.  And  yet,  my  lords,  it  is  inquired  why  the  people 
assert  that  there  is  a  sole  minister  ? 
Those  who  deny,  my  lords,  that  there  is  a  sole  minister 
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to  whom  the  miscarriages  of  the  government  may  justly 
be  imputed,  may  easily  persuade  themselves  to  believe 
that  there  have  been  no  miscarriages,  that  all  the  measures 
were  necessary,  and  well  formed,  that  there  is  neither 
poverty  nor  oppression  felt  in  the  nation,  that  our  compli- 
ance with  France  was  no  weakness,  and  that  our  dread  of 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  was  not  chimerical. 

The  treaty  of  Vienna,  my  lords,  which  has  been  the 
parent  of  so  many  terrours,  consultations,  embassies,  and 
alliances  is,  I  find,  not  yet  to  be  acknowledged,  what  it 
certainly  was,  a  mere  phantom,  an  empty  illusion,  sent  by 
the  arts  of  the  French  to  terrify  our  ministry.  His  late 
majesty's  testimony  is  cited  to  prove  that  stipulations  were 
really  entered  into  by  the  two  powers  allied  by  that  treaty, 
to  destroy  our  trade,  subvert  our  constitution,  and  set  a 
new  king  upon  the  throne,  without  consent  of  the  n  tion. 

Such  improbabilities,  my  lords,  ought,  indeed,  to  be 
proved  by  a  high  testimony,  by  a  testimony  which  no  man 
shall  dare  to  question  or  contradict;  for  as  any  man  is 
at  liberty  to  consult  his  reason,  it  will  always  remonstrate 
to  him,  that  it  is  no  less  absurd  to  impute  the  folly  of  de- 
signing impossibilities  to  any  powers  not  remarkable  for 
weak  counsels,  than  unjust  to  suspect  princes  of  intend- 
ing injuries,  to  which  they  have  not  been  incited  by  any 
provocation. 

But,  my  lords,  uowithstanding  the  solemnity  with  which 
his  late  majesty  has  been  introduced,  his  testimony  can 
prove  nothing  more  than  that  he  believed  the  treaty  to  be 
such  as  he  represents,  that  he  had  been  deceived  into  false 
apprehensions  and  unnecessary  cautions  by  his  own  mi- 
nisters, as  they  had  been  imposed  upon  by  the  agents  of 
France. 

This  is  all,  my  lords,  that  can  be  collected  from  the 
royal  speech,  and  to  infer  more  from  it  is  to  suppose  that 
the  king  was  himself  a  party  in  the  designs  formed  against 
him  ;  for  if  he  was  not  himself  engaged  in  this  treaty,  he 
could  only  be  informed,  by  another,  of  the  stipulations,  and 
could  only  report  what  he  had  been  told  upon  the  credit 
of  the  informer,  a  man,  necessarily  of  very  little  credit. 
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Thus,   my  lords,  all  the  evidence  of  his  late  majesty 
vanishes  into  nothing  more  than  the  whisper  of  a  spy. 

But  as  great  stress  ought,  doubtless,  to  be  laid  upon 
intelligence  which  the  nation  is  believed  to  purchase  at  a 
very  high  price,  let  it  be  inquired,  what  proofs  those  have 
who  dare  to  suspect  the  sagacity  of  our  ministers,  to  put 
in  the  balance  against  their  intelligence,  and  it  will  be  dis- 
covered, my  lords,  that  they  have  a  testimony  no  less  than 
that  of  the  German  emperour  himself,  who  could  not  be 
mistaken  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  con- 
cluded at  his  own  court,  and  to  whom  it  will  not  be  very 
decent  to  deny  such  a  degree  of  veracity  as  may  set  him 
at  least  on  the  level  with  a  traitor  and  a  hireling. 

If  the  treaty  of  Vienna  was  an  imposture,  most  of  our 
misfortunes  are  evidently  produced  by  the  weakness  of  the 
minister ;  but  even  supposing  it  real,  as  it  was  only  a  for- 
midable mockery,  an  idle  threat,  that  could  never  be  exe- 
cuted, it  was  not  necessary,  that  in  order  to  obviate  it,  we 
should  give  ourselves  implicitly  into  the  hands  of  France. 

It  was  not  necessary,  my  lords,  that  we  should  suffer 
them  first  to  elude  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  making  a  port 
at  Mardyke,  and  then  directly  and  openly  to  violate  it  by 
repairing  Dunkirk.  That  this  latter  is  a  port  contrary  to 
treaty,  the  bills  of  entry  at  the  custom-house  daily  show ; 
and  as  the  customs  are  particularly  under  the  inspection 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  this  man  cannot  plead 
ignorance  of  this  infraction,  were  no  information  given  him 
by  other  means.  If  it  should  now  be  asked,  my  lords» 
what,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  done,  I  cannot  advise  that 
we  should  attempt  to  demolish  it  by  force,  or  draw  upon 
ourselves  the  whole  power  of  France  by  a  declaration  of 
war,  but  what  it  may  be  difficult  now  to  remedy,  it  was 
once  easy  to  obviate. 

Had  we  shown  the  same  contempt  of  the  French  power 
with  our  ancestors,  and  the  same  steadiness  in  our  coun- 
cils, the  same  firmness  in  our  alliances,  and  the  same  spirit 
in  our  treaties,  that  court  would  never  have  ventured  to 
break  a  known  solemn  stipulation,  to  have  exasperated  a 
brave  and  determined  adversary  by  flagrant  injustice,  and 
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to  hare  exposed  themselves  to  the  hazard  of  a  war,  id 
which  it  would  have  been  the  interest  of  every  prince  of 
Enrope  who  regarded  justice  or  posterity  to  wish  their 
defeat. 

Now  they  see  us  engaged  in  a  war,  my  lords,  they  may 
be  animated  to  a  more  daring  contempt  of  the  faith  of 
treaties,  and  insult  us  with  yet  greater  confidence  of  suc- 
cess, as  they  cannot  but  remark  the  cowardice  or  the  igno* 
ranee  with  which  we  have  hitherto  carried  on  thb  war. 
They  cannot  but  observe  that  either  our  minister  means  in 
reality  to  make  war  rather  upon  the  Britons  than  the 
Spaniards,  or  that  he  is  totally  unacquainted  with  military 
affairs,  and  too  vain  to  ask  the  opinion  of  others  who  have 
greater  knowledge  than  himself. 

Nothing,  my  lords,  is  more  apparent  than  that  the  mi- 
nister was  forced,  by  the  continual  clamours  of  the  nation, 
to  declare  war,  contrary  to  his  own  inclination,  and  that  he 
always  affected  to  charge  it  upon  others,  and  to  exempt 
himself  from  the  imputation  of  it.  It  is,  therefore,  proba- 
ble that  he  has  not  acted  on  this  occasion  so  wisely  as 
even  his  own  experience  and  penetration  might,  if  they 
were  honestly  employed,  enable  him  to  act,  and  that  he 
has  suffered  our  counsels  to  be  embarrassed ;  that  he  sees 
with  great  tranquillity  those  suffering  by  the  war,  at  whose 
request  it  was  begun,  and  imagines  it  a  proof  of  the  excel- 
lence of  his  own  scheme,  that  those  who  forced  him  to 
break  it,  may  in  time  repent  of  their  importunities. 

For  that  in  the  management  of  the  war,  my  lords,  no 
regard  has  been  had  either  to  the  advantages  which  the 
course  of  our  trade  inevitably  gives  to  our  enemies,  or  to 
the  weakness  to  which  the  extent  of  their  dominions  ne- 
cessarily subjects  them,  that  neither  the  interest  of  the 
merchant  has  been  consulted,  nor  the  ease  of  the  nation 
in  general  regarded,  that  the  treasure  of  the  publick  has 
been  squandered,  and  that  our  military  preparations  have 
intimidated  no  nation  but  our  own,  is  evident  beyond  con- 
tradiction. 

It  is  well  known,  my  lords,  to  every  man  but  the  mi- 
nister>  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  either  the  fleets 
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or  armies  of  the  Spaniards,  that  they  cannot  invade  us 
except  in  America,  and  that  they  can  only  molest  us  by 
intercepting  our  traders.  This  they  can  only  effect  by 
means  of  their  privateers,  whose  vessels,  being  light  and 
active,  may  be  easily  fitted  out,  nimbly  seize  their  prey, 
and  speedily  retire. 

The  experience  of  the  last  French  war,  my  lords,  might 
have  taught  us  how  much  we  have  to  fear  from  the  activity 
of  men  incited  by  prospects  of  private  gain,  and  equipped 
with  that  care  and  vigilance,  which,  however  omitted  in 
national  affairs,  the  interest  of  particular  men  never  fails 
to  dictate.  It  is  well  known,  my  lords,  how  much  we  lost 
amidst  our  victories  and  triumphs,  and  how  small  security 
the  merchants  received  from  our  magnificent  navies,  and 
celebrated  commanders.  It  was,  therefore,  surely  the  part 
-of  wise  men,  not  to  miscarry  twice  by  the  same  omission, 
when  they  had  an  opportunity  to  supply  it. 

T  need  not  inform  your  lordships  of  what  every  reader 
of  newspapers  can  tell,  and  which  common  sense  nnust 
easily  discover,  that  privateers  are  only  to  be  suppressed 
by  ships  of  the  same  kind  with  their  own,  which  may  scour 
the  seas  with  rapidity,  pursue  them  into  shallow  water, 
where  great  ships  cannot  attack  them,  seize  them  as  they 
leave  the  harbours,  or  destroy  them  upon  their  own  coasts. 

That  this  is,  in  its  own  nature,  at  once  obvious  to  be  con- 
trived, and  easy  to  be  done,  must  appear  upon  the  bare 
mention  of  it,  and  yet  that  it  has  been  either  treacherously 
neglected,  or  ignorantly  omitted,  the  accounts  of  every 
day  have  long  informed  us.  Not  a  week  passes  in  which 
our  ships  are  not  seized,  and  our  sailors  carried  into  a  state 
of  slavery.  Nor  does  this  happen  only  on  the  wide  ocean, 
which  is  too  spacious  to  be  garrisoned,  or  upon  our  ene- 
mies' coasts,  where  they  may  have,  sometimes,  insuperable 
advantages,  but  on  our  own  shores,  within  sight  of  our 
harbours,  and  in  those  seas  of  which  we  vainly  style  our 
nation  the  sovereign. 

Who  is  there,  my  lords,  whose  indignation  is  not  raised 
at  such  ignominy  i  Who  is  there  by  whom  such  negli- 
gence will  not  be  resented  ?     It  cannot  be  alleged  that  we 
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had  Dot  time  to  make  better  preparations;  we  had  ex- 
pected war  long  before  we  declared  it,  and  if  the  minister 
was  the  only  man  by  whom  it  was  not  expected,  it  will 
make  another  head  of  accusation. 

Nor  was  his  disregard  of  our  dominions  less  flagrant 
than  that  of  our  trade :  it  was  publickly  declared  by  don 
Geraldino,  that  his  master  would  never  give  up  his  claim 
to  part  of  our  American  colonies,  which  yet  were  neither 
fortified  on  the  frontiers,  nor  supplied  with  arms,  nor  en- 
abled to  oppose  an  enemy,  nor  protected  against  him. 

One  man  there  is,  my  lords,  whose  natural  generosity, 
contempt  of  danger,  and  regard  for  the  publick,  prompted 
him  to  obviate  the  designs  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  attack 
them  in  their  own  territories ;  a  man,  whom  by  long  ac- 
quaintance I  can  confidently  affirm  to  have  been  equal  to 
his  undertaking,  and  to  have  learned  the  art  of  war  by  a 
regular  education,  who  yet  miscarried  in  his  design,  only 
for  want  of  supplies  necessary  to  a  possibility  of  success. 

Nor  is  there,  my  lords,  much  probability  that  the  forces 
sent  lately  to  Vernon  will  be  more  successful ;  for  this  is 
not  a  war  to  be  carried  on  by  boys :  the  state  of  the  ene- 
my's dominions  is  such,  partly  by  situation,  and  partly  by 
the  neglect  of  that  man  whose  conduct  we  are  examining, 
that  to  attack  them  with  any  prospect  of  advantage,  will 
require  the  judgment  of  an  experienced  commander;  of 
one  who  had  learned  his  trade,  not  in  Hyde-park,  but  in 
the  field  of  battle;  of  one  that  has  been  accustomed  to 
sudden  exigencies  and  unsuspected  difficulties,  and  has 
learned  cautiously  to  form,  and  readily  to  vary  his  schemes. 

An  officer,  my  lords,  an  officer  qualified  to  invade  king- 
doms is  not  formed  by  blustering  in  his  quarters,  by  drink- 
ing on  birth-nights,  or  dancing  at  assemblies ;  nor  even  by 
the  more  important  services  of  regulating  elections,  and 
suppressing  those  insurrections  which  are  produced  by  the 
decay  of  our  manufactures.  Many  gallant  colonels  have 
led  out  their  forces  against  women  and  children,  with  the 
exactest  order,  and  scattered  terrour  over  numerous  bodies 
of  colliers  and  weavers,  who  would  find  difficulties  not  very 
easily  surmountable,  were  they  to  force  a  pass,  or  storm  a 
fortress. 
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But,  my  lords,  those  whom  we  have  destined  for  the 
conquest  of  America,  have  not  even  flushed  their  arms  with 
such  services,  nor  have  learned,  what  is  most  necessary  to 
be  learned,  the  habit  of  obedience ;  they  are  only  such  as 
the  late  frost  hindered  from  the  exercise  of  their  trades, 
and  forced  to  seek  for  bread  in  the  service ;  they  have 
scarcely  had  time  to  learn  the  common  motions  of  the 
exercise,  or  distinguish  the  words  of  command. 

Nor  are  their  officers,  my  lords,  extremely  well  qualified 
to  supply  those  defects,  and  establish  discipline  and  order 
in  a  body  of  new-raised  farces ;  for  they  are  absolutely 
strangers  to  service,  and  taken  from  school  to  receive  a 
commission,  or  if  transplanted  from  other  regiments,  have 
had  time  only  to  learn  the  art  of  dress.  We  have  sent 
soldiers  undisciplined,  and  officers  unable  to  instruct  them, 
and  sit  in  expectation  of  conquests  to  be  made  by  one  boy 
acting  under  the  direction  of  another. 

To  their  commander-in-chief,  my  lords,  I  object  nothing 
but  his  inexperience,  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  imputed 
to  his  negligence,  but  his  want  of  opportunities ;  though 
of  the  rest,  surely  it  may  be  said,  that  they  are  such  a 
swarm  as  were  never  before  sent  out  on  military  designs ; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  other  equipments,  the  govern- 
ment should  have  added  provisions  for  women  to  nurse 
them. 

Had  my  knowledge  of  war,  my  lords,  been  thought 
sufficient  to  have  qualified  me  for  the  chief  command  in 
this  expedition,  or  had  my  advice  been  asked  with  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  it,  I  should  willingly  have  assisted  my 
country  with  my  person  or  my  counsels ;  but,  my  lords, 
this  man,  who  engrosses  all  authority,  seems,  likewise,  to 
believe  that  he  is  in  possession  of  all  knowledge,  and  that 
he  is  equally  capable,  as  he  is  equally  willing,  to  usurp  the 
supreme  and  uncontroulable  direction  both  of  civil  and 
military  affairs. 

Why  new  forces  were  raised,  my  Wds,  it  is  very  easy  to 
judge ;  new  forces  required  new  commissions,  and  new 
commissions  produced  new  dependencies,  which  might  be 
of  use  to  the  minister  at  the  approaching  election  ;  but  why 
the  new-raised  troops  were  sent  on  this  expedition  rather 
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than  those  which  had  been  longer  disciplined,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  assign  a  reason,  unless  it  was  considered  that 
some  who  had  commands  in  them  had  likewise  seats  in  the 
senate ;  and  the  minister  was  too  grateful  to  expose  his 
friends  to  danger,  and  too  prudent  to  hazard  the  loss  of  a 
single  vote.  Besides  the  commander-in-chief,  there  is  but 
one  senator  in  the  expedition,  and,  my  lords,  he  is  one  of 
too  great  integrity  to  be  corrupted,  and,  though  sensible  of 
the  weakness  of  the  troops,  too  brave  to  quit  his  post. 
How  much  our  country  may  suffer  by  such  absurd  con- 
duct, I  need  not  explain  to  your  lordships ;  it  may  easily 
be  conceived  how  much  one  defeat  may  dispirit  the  nation, 
and  to  what  attempts  one  victory  may  excite  our  enemies; 
those  enemies  whom,  under  a  steady  and  wise  administra- 
tion, we  should  terrify  into  submission,  even  without  an  army. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  remark  on  this  occasion,  bow  much 
the  ignorance  of  this  man  has  exposed  a  very  important 
part  of  our  foreign  dominions  to  the  attenrpts  of  the  Spa- 
niards. Gibraltar,  my  lords,  is  well  known  to  be  so  situ-^ 
ated,  as  to  be  naturally  in  very  little  danger  of  an  attack 
from  the  land,  and  to  command  the  country  to  a  great 
distance ;  but  these  natural  advantages  are  now  taken 
away,  or  greatly  lessened,  by  new  fortifications,  erected 
within  much  less  than  gunshot  of  the  place,  erected  in  the 
sight  of  the  garrison,  and  while  one  of  our  admirals  was 
cruizing  upon  the  coast. 

The  pretence,  my  lords,  upon  which  they  were  erected, 
was,  that  though  Gibraltar  was  granted  to  Britain,  yet  there 
was  no  district  appendent  to  it,  nor  did  the  British  au- 
thority extend  beyond  the  walls  of  the  town :  this  poor 
excuse  did  the  chicanery  of  the  Spaniards  invent,  and  with 
this,  my  lords,  was  our  minister  contented,  either  not  know- 
ing or  not  appearing  to  know  what,  I  hope,  the  children 
whom  we  have  despatched  to  America  have  been  taught,  and 
what  no  man,  versed  in  national  affairs,  can  be  ignorant  of 
without  a  crime,  that  when  a  fortress  is  yielded  to  another 
nation,  the  treaty  always  virtually  includes,  even  without 
mentioning  it,  an  extent  of  land  as  far  as  the  guns  of  the 
fortification  can  reach. 
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Whether  this  man,  my  lords,  was  so  ignorant  as  to  be 
deceived  thus  grossly,  or  so  abandoned  as  willingly  to  de- 
ceive his  country,  he  is  equally  unqualified  to  support  the 
office  of  first  minister,  and  almost  equally  deserves  to  be 
prosecuted  by  the  indignation  and  justice  of  this  assembly, 
in  the  severest  manner  ;  for  how  great  must  be  his  wicked- 
ness who  undertakes  a  charge  above  his  abilities,  when  his 
country  may  be  probably  ruined  by  his  errours  ? 

Your  lordships  cannot  but  observe,  that  I  make  use 
rather  of  the  term  minister  than  that  of  the  administration, 
which  others  are  so  desirous  to  substitute  in  its  place, 
either  to  elude  all  inquiry  into  the  management  of  our 
afiairs,  or  to  cover  their  own  shameful  dependence. 

Administration,  my  lords,  appears  to  me  a  term  without 
a  meaning,  a  wild  indeterminate  word,  of  which  none 
can  tell  whom  it  implies,  or  how  widely  it  may  extend :  a 
charge  against  the  administration  may  be  imagined  a 
general  censure  of  every  officer  in  the  whole  subordination 
of  government,  a  general  accusation  of  instruments  and 
agents,  of  masters  and  slaves :  my  charge,  my  lords,  is 
against  the  minister,  against  that  man,  who  is  believed  by 
every  one  in  the  nation,  and  known  by  great  numbers,  to 
have  the  chief,  and,  whenever  he  pleases  to  require  it,  the 
sole  direction  of  the  publick  measures ;  he,  to  whom  all 
the  other  ministers  owe  their  elevation,  and  by  whose  smile 
they  hold  their  power,  their  salaries,  and  their  dignity. 

That  this  appellation  is  not  without  sufficient  reason 
bestowed  upon  that  man,  I  have  already  proved  to  your 
lordships;  and  as  it  has  already  been  made  appear  that 
common  fame  is  a  sufficient  ground  of  accusation,  it  will 
easily  be  shown  that  this  man  has  a  just  claim  to  the  title 
of  minister ;  for  if  any  man  be  told  of  an  accusation  of  the 
minister;  he  will  not  ask  the  name  of  the  person  accused. 

But  there  is  in  the  motion  one  title  conferred  upon  him, 
to  which  he  has  no  pretensions ;  for  there  is  no  law  for 
styling  him  the  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury.  The 
commissioners,  my  lords,  who  discharge,  in  a  collective 
capacity,  the  office  of  lord  high  treasurer,  are  constituted 
by  the  same  patent,  invested  with  equal  power  and  equal 
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dignity,  and  I  know  not  why  this  man  should  be  exalted  to 
any  superiority  over  his  associates. 

If  we  take,  my  lords,  a  review  of  our  affairs,  and  ex- 
amine the  state  of  the  nation  in  all  its  relations  and  all  its 
circumstances,  we  cannot,  surely,  conceive  that  we  are  in 
a  state  of  prosperity,  unless  discontent  at  home,  and  scorn 
abroad,  the  neglect  of  our  allies,  and  insolence  of  our 
enemies,  the  decay  of  trade,  and  multitude  of  our  imposts, 
are  to  be  considered  as  proofs  of  a  prosperous  and  flourish- 
ing nation. 

Will  it  be  alleged,  my  lords,  has  this  man  one  friend 
adventurous  enough  to  assert,  in  open  day,  that  the  people 
are  not  starving  by  thousands,  and  murmuring  by  millions, 
that  universal  misery  does  not  overspread  the  nation,  and 
that  this  horrid  series  of  calamities  is  not  universally, 
among  all  conditions,  imputed  to  the  conduct  of  this  man  ? 

That  great  evils  are  felt,  my  lords,  no  Briton,  I  am 
certain,  who  converses  promiscuously  with  his  countrymen, 
will  attempt  to  dispute,  and  until  some  other  cause  more 
proportioned  to  the  effect  shall  be  assigned,  I  shall  join  the 
publick  in  their  opinion,  and  while  I  think  this  man  the 
author  of  our  miseries,  shall  conclude  it  necessary  to  com-^ 
ply  with  the  motion. 

Lord  Hard  WICK  spoke  next,  to  the  following  efffect : — 
My  lords,  though  I  very  readily  admit  that  crimes  ought  to 
be  punished,  that  a  treacherous  administration  of  publick 
affairs  is,  in  a  very  high  degree,  criminal,  that  even  igno- 
rance, where  it  is  the  consequence  of  neglect,  deserves  the 
severest  animadversion,  and  that  it  is  the  privilege  and 
duty  of  this  house  to  watch  over  the  state  of  the  nation, 
and  inform  his  majesty  of  any  errours  committed  by  his 
ministers ;  yet  I  am  far  from  being  convinced  either  of 
the  justice  or  necessity  of  the  motion  now  under  consider- 
ation. 

The  most  flagrant  and  invidious  part  of  the  charge 
against  the  right  honourable  gentleman  appears  to  consist 
in  this,  that  he  has  engrossed  an  exorbitant  degree  of 
power,  and  usurped  an  unlimited  influence  over  the  whole 
system  of  government,  that  he  disposes  of  all  honours  and 
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preferments,  and  that  he  is  not  only  first  but  sole  mi- 
nister. * 

But  of  this  boundless  usurpation,  my  lords,  what  proof 
has  been  laid  before  you  ?  What  beyoad  loud  exagger- 
ations, pompous  rhetorick,  and  specious  appeals  to  common 
fame ;  common  fame,  which,  at  least,  may  sometimes  err, 
and  which,  though  it  may  afford  sufficient  ground  for  sus- 
picion and  inquiry,  was  never  yet  admitted  as  conclusive 
evidence,  where  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  publick 
did  not  preclude  the  common  forms  of  examination,  where 
the  power  of  the  offender  did  not  make  it  dangerous  to 
attack  him  by  a  legal  prosecution,  or  where  the  conduct  of 
the  accusers  did  not  plainly  discover  that  they  were  more 
eager  of  blood  than  of  justice,  and  more  solicitous  to  destroy 
than  to  convict. 

I  hope  none  of  these  circumstances,  my  lords,  can  at 
present  obstruct  a  candid  and  deliberate  inquiry:  with 
regard  to  the  publick,  I  am  not  able  tp  discover  any  press- 
ing exigencies  that  demand  a  more  compendious  method 
of  proceeding,  than  the  established  laws  of  the  land,  and 
the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  have  prescribed.  I  know  not 
any  calamity  that  will  be  aggravated,  nor  any  danger  that 
will  become  more  formidable,  by  suffering  this  question  to 
be  legally  tried. 

Nor  is  there,  my  lords,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  per- 
son accused,  any  thing  that  can  incite  us  to  a  hasty  pro- 
cess ;  for,  if  what  is  alleged  by  the  noble  lords  is  not  exag- 
gerated beyond  the  truth,  if  he  is  universally  detested  by 
the  whole  nation,  and  loaded  with  execrations  by  the  pub- 
lick voice ;  if  he  is  considered  as  the  author  of  all  our 
miseries,  and  the  source  of  all  our  corruptions ;  if  he  has 
ruined  our  trade,  and  depressed  our  power,  impoverished 
the  people,  and  attempted  to  enslave  them,  there  is,  at 
least,  no  danger  of  an  insurrection  in  his  favour,  or  any 
probability  that  his  party  will  grow  stronger  by  delays. 
For,  my  lords,  to  find  friends  in  adversity,  and  assertors  in 
distress,  is  only  the  prerogative  of  innocence  and  virtue. 

The  gentleman  against  whom  this  formidable  charge  is 
drawn  up,  is,  I  think,  not  suspected  of  any  intention  to 
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bave  recourse  either  to  force  or  flight ;  he  has  always  ap- 
peared willing  to  be  tried  by  the  laws  of  his  country,  and 
to  stand  an  impartial  examination ;  he  neither  opposes  nor 
eludes  inquiry,  neither  flies  from  justice,  nor  defies  it. 

And  yet  less,  my  lords,  can  I  suspect,  that  those  by 
whom  he  is  accused,  act  from  any  motive  that  may  in- 
fluence them  to  desire  a  sentence  not  supported  by  evi- 
dence, or  conformable  to  truth ;  or  that  they  can  wish  the 
ruin  of  any  man  whose  crimes  are  not  notorious  and  fla- 
grant, that  they  persecute  from  private  malice,  or  endea- 
vour to  exalt  themselves  by  the  fall  of  another. 

Let  us,  therefore,  my  lords,  inquire  before  we  deter- 
mine, and  sufler  evidence  to  precede  our  sentence.  The 
chaise,  if  it  is  just,  must  be,  by  its  own  nature,  easily 
proved,  and  that  no  proof  is  brought  may,  perhaps,  be 
sufiifcient  to  make  us  suspect  that  it  is  not  just. 

For,  my  lords,  what  is  the  evidence  of  common  fame, 
which  has  been  so  much  exalted,  and  so  confidently  pro- 
duced ?  Does  not  every  man  see  that,  on  such  occasions, 
two  questions  may  be  asked,  of  which,  perhaps,  neither  can 
easily  be  answered,  and  which,  yet,  must  both  be  resolved 
before  common  fame  can  be  admitted  as  a  proof  of  facts. 

It  is  first  to  be  inquired,  my  lords,  whether  the  reports 
of  fame  are  necessarily  or  even  probably  true  ?  A  question 
very  intricate  and  diflxisive,  entangled  with  a  thousand, 
and  involving  a  thousand,  distinctions;  a  question  of  which 
it  may  be  said,  that  a  man  may  very  plausibly  maintain 
either  side,  and  of  which,  perhaps,  after  months  or  years 
wasted  in  disputation,  no  other  decision  can  be  obtained 
than  what  is  obvious  at  the  first  view,  that  they  are  often 
true,  and  often  false,  and,  therefore,  can  only  be  grounds 
of  inquiry,  not  reasons  of  determination. 

But  if  it  appear,  my  lords,  that  this  oracle  cannot  be 
deceived,  we  are  then  to  inquire  after  another  difficulty, 
we  are  to  inquire.  What  is  fame  ? 

Is  fame,  my  lords,  that  fame  which  cannot  err?  a  report 
that  flies,  on  a  sudden,  through  a  nation,  of  which  no  man 
can  discover  the  original ;  a  sudden  blast  of  rumour,  that 
inflaiiles  or  intimidates  a  people,  and  obtains,  without  au- 
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thority,  a  general  credit?  No  man  versed  in  history  can 
inquire  whether  such  reports  may  not  deceive.  Is  fame 
rather  a  settled  opinion,  prevailing  by  degrees,  and  for 
some  time  established  ?  How  long,  then,  my  lords,  and  in 
what  degree  must  it  have  been  established,  to  obtain  un- 
doubted credit,  and  when  does  it  commence  infallible  ? 
If  the  people  are  divided  in  their  opinions,  as  in  all  pub- 
lick  questions  it  has  hitherto  happened,  fame  is,  .1  suppose, 
the  voice  of  the  majority ;  for,  if  the  two  parties  are  equal 
in  their  numbers,  fame  will  be  equal ;  then  how  great  must 
be  the  majority  before  it  can  lay  claim  to  this  powerful 
auxiliary?  and  how  shall  that  majority  be  numbered? 

These  questions,  my  lords,  may  be  thought,  perhaps 
with  justice,  too  ludicrous  in  this  place,  but,  in  my  opinion, 
they  contribute  to  show  the  precarious  and  uncertain  na- 
ture of  the  evidence  so  much  confided  in. 

Common  fame,  my  lords,  is  to  every  man  only  what  he 
himself  commonly  hears;  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  any 
man's  acquaintance  to  vitiate  the  evidence  which  they  re- 
port, and  to  stun  him  with  clamours,  and  terrify  him  with 
apprehensions  of  miseries  never  felt,  and  dangers  invisible. 
But,  without  such  a  combination,  we  are  to  remember, 
that  most  men  associate  with  those  of  their  own  opinions, 
and  that  the  rank  of  those  that  compose  this  assembly 
naturally  disposes  such  as  are  admitted  to  their  company, 
to  relate,  or  to  invent,  such  reports  as  may  be  favourably 
received,  so  that  what  appears  to  one  lord  the  general 
voice  of  common  fame,  may,  by  another,  be  thought  only 
the  murmur  of  a  petty  faction,  despicable,  with  regard  to 
their  numbers,  and  detestable,  if  we  consider  their  prin- 
ciples. 

So  difiicult  is  it,  my  lords,  to  form  any  solid  judgment 
concerning  the  extent  and  prevalence  of  any  particular  re- 
port, and  the  degree  of  credit  to  be  given  to  it.  The  in- 
dustry of  a  party  may  supply  the  defect  of  numbers,  and 
some  concurrent  circumstances  may  contribute  to  give 
credit  to  a  false  report. 

But,  my  lords,  we  are  ourselves  appealed  to  as  witnesses 
of  the  truth  of  facts,  which  prove  him  to  be  sole  minister, 
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of  the  number  of  his  dependents,  the  advancement  of  his 
friends,  the  disappointments  of  his  opponents,  and  the  de- 
clarations made  by  his  followers  of  adherence  and  fidelity. 

If  it  should  be  granted,  my  lords,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  these  representations  exaggerated  beyond  the  truth, 
and  that  nothing  is  represented  in  an  improper  light,  what 
consequence  can  we  draw,  but  that  the  followers  of  this 
gentleman,  make  use  of  those  arts  which  have  always  been 
practised  by  the  candidates  of  preferment,  that  they  en- 
deavour to  gain  their  patron^s  smile  by  flattery  and  pane- 
gyrick,  and  to  keep  it  by  assiduity  and  an  appearance  of 
gratitude.  And  if  such  applications  exalted  any  man  to 
the  authority  and  title  of  first  minister,  the  nation  has 
never,  in  my  memory,  been  without  some  man  in  that  sta- 
tion, for  there  is  always  some  one  to  whom  ambition  and 
avarice  have  paid  their  court,  and  whose  regards  have 
been  purchased  at  the  expense  of  truth. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  my  lords,  that  posts  of 
honour  and  profit  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  friends  of 
the  administration;  for  who  enriches  or  exalts  his  enemies? 
who  will  increase  the  influence  that  is  to  be  exerted 
against  him,  or  add  strength  to  the  blow  that  is  levelled  at 
himself? 

That  the  right  honourable  gentleman  is  the  only  disposer 
of  honours,  has  never  yet  appeared ;  it  is  not  pretended, 
my  lords,  that  he  distributes  them  without  the  consent  of 
his  majesty,  nor  even  that  his  recommendation  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  success  of  any  man's  applications. 
If  he  has  gained  more  of  his  majesty's  confidence  and 
esteem  than  any  other  of  his  servants,  he  has  done  only 
what  every  man  endeavours,  and  what,  therefore,  is  not  to 
be  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime. 

It  is  impossible,  my  lords,  that  kings,  like  other  men, 
should  not  have  particular  motions  of  inclination  or  dis- 
like ;  it  is  possible  that  they  may  fix  their  afiection  upon 
objects  not  in  the  highest  degree  worthy  of  their  regard, 
and  overlook  others  that  may  boast  of  greater  excellencies 
and  more  shining  merit ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  supposed 
without  proof,  and  the  regard  of  the  king,  as  of  any  other 
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maUi  is  one  argument  of  desert  more  than  he  can  produce, 
who  has  endeavoured  after  it  without  effect. 

This  imputed  usurpation  must  be  proved  upon  him 
either  by  his  own  confession,  or  by  the  evidence  of  others; 
and  it  has  not  been  yet  pretended  that  he  assumes  the  title 
of  prime  minister,  or  indeed,  that  it  is  applied  to  him  by 
any  but  his  enemies ;  and  it  may  easily  be  conceived  how 
weakly  the  most  uncorrupted  innocence  would  be  sup- 
ported, if  all  the  aspersions  of  its  enemies  were  to  be  re- 
ceived as  proofs  against  it. 

Nor  does  it  appear,  my  lords,  that  any  other  evidence 
can  be  brought  against  him  on  this  head,  or  that  any  man 
will  stand  forth  and  affirm  that  either  he  has  been  injured 
himself  by  this  gentleman,  or  known  any  injury  done  by 
him  to  another  by  the  exertion  of  authority  with  which  he 
was  not  lawfully  invested ;  such  evidence,  my  lords,  the 
laws  of  our  country  require  to  be  produced  before  any 
man  can  be  punished,  censured,  or  disgraced.  No  man  is 
obliged  to  prove  his  innocence,  but  may  call  upon  his  pro- 
secutors to  support  their  accusation  ;  and  why  this  honour- 
able gentleman,  whatever  may  have  been  his  conduct, 
should  be  treated  in  a  different  manner  than  any  other 
criminal,  I  am  by  no  means  able  to  discover. 

Though  there  has  been  no  evidence  offered  of  his  guilt, 
your  lordships  have  heard  an  attestation  of  his  innocence, 
from  the  noble  duke  who  spoke  first  against  the  motion,  of 
whom  it  cannot  be  suspected  that  he  would,  voluntarily, 
engage  to  answer  for  measures  which  he  pursued  in  blind 
compliance  with  the  direction  of  another.  The  same  testi- 
mony, my  lords,  can  I  produce,  and  affirm  with  equal 
truth,  that  in  the  administration  of  my  province,  I  am  in- 
dependent, and  left  entirely  to  the  decisions  of  my  own 
judgment. 

In  every  government,,  my  lords,  as  in  eVery  family,  some, 
either  by  accident  or  a  natural  industry,  or  a  superiour  ca- 
pacity, or  some  other  cause,  will  be  engaged  in  more  busi- 
ness, and  treated  with  more  confidence  than  others ;  but  if 
every  man  is  willing  to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  his  own 
province,  there  is  all  the  security  against  corruption  that 
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can  possibly  be  obtained ;  for  if  every  man's  regard  to  his 
own  safety  and  reputation  will  prevent  him  from  betraying 
his  trust,  or  abusing  his  power*  much  more  will  it  incite  him 
to  prevent  any  misconduct  in  another  for  which  he  must 
himself  be  accountable.  Men  are,  usually,  sufficiently  tena- 
cious of  power,  and  ready  to  vindicate  their  separate 
rights,  when  nothing  hut  their  pride  is  affected  by  the 
usurpation,  but  surely  no  man  will  patiently  suffer  his  pro- 
vince to  be  invaded  when  he  may  himself  be  ruined  by  the 
conduct  of  the  invader. 

Thus,  my  lords,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  not  only  without 
proof,  but  without  probability,  and  the  first  minister  can, 
in  my  opinion,  be  nothing  more  than  a  formidable  illusion, 
which,  when  one  man  thinks  he  has  seen  it,  he  shows  to 
another,  as  easily  friirhted  as  himself,  who  loins  with  him  in 
propagating  the  notion,  and  in  spreading  terrour  and  re- 
sentment  over  the  nation,  till  at  last  the  panick  becomes 
general,  and  what  was  at  first  only  whispered  by  malice 
or  prejudice  in  the  ears  of  ignorance  or  credulity,  is 
adopted  by  common  fame,  and  echoed  back  from  the 
people  to  the  senate. 

I  have  hitherto,  my  lords,  confined  myself  to  the  consi- 
deration of  one  single  article  of  this  complicated  charge, 
because  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  part  of  it  neces- 
sary to  be  examined ;  for  if  once  it  be  acknowledged  that 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  are  transacted  not  by  the  minister 
but  the  administrtction,  by  the  council  in  which  every  man 
that  sits  there  has  an  equal  voice  and  equal  authority,  the 
blame  or  praise  of  all  the  measures  must  be  transferred 
from  him  to  the  council,  and  every  man  that  has  advised 
or  concurred  in  them,  will  deserve  the  same  censure  or  the 
same  applause  ;  as  it  is  unjust  to  punish  one  man  for  the 
crimes  of  another,  it  is  unjust  to  choose  one  man  out  for 
punishment  from  among  many  others  equally  guilty. 

But  I  doubt  not,  my  lords,  when  all  those  measures  are 
equitably  considered,  there  will  be  no  punishment  to  be 
dreaded,  because  neither  negligence  nor  treachery  will  be 
discovered.  For,  my  lords,  with  regard  to  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  let  us  suppose  our  ministers  deceived  by  igncMrant 
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or  corrupt  intelligeDce,  let  us  admit  that  they  were  cau- 
tious where  there  was  no  danger,  and  neglected  some  op- 
portunities, which,  if  they  had  received  better  information, 
they  might  have  improved  to  the  advantage  and  security 
of  the  nation.  What  have  they  done,  even  under  all  these 
disadvantageous  suppositions,  but  followed  the  lights  which 
they  judged  most  clear,  and  by  which  they  hoped  to  be 
conducted  to  honour  and  to  safety? 

Policy,  my  lords^  is  very  different  from  prescience ;  the 
utmost  that  can  be  attained  is  probability,  and  that,  for  the 
most  part,  in  a  low  degree.  It  is  observed,  that  no  man  is 
wise  but  as  you  take  into  consideration  the  weakness  of 
another;  a  maxim  more  eminently  true  of  political  wisdom, 
which  consists,  very  often,  only  in  discovering  designs 
which  could  never  be  known  but  by  the  folly  or  treachery 
of  those  to  whom  they  are  trusted.  If  our  enemies  were 
wise  enough  to  keep  their  own  secrets,  neither  our  minis- 
ters nor  our  patriots  would  be  able  to  know  or  prevent 
their  designs,  nor  would  it  be  any  reproach  to  their  saga- 
city, that  they  did  not  know  what  nobody  would  tell  them. 

If  therefore,  my  lords,  the  princes,  whose  interest  is  con* 
trary  to  our  own,  have  been  at  any  time  served  by  honest 
and  wise  men,  there  was  a  time  when  our  ministers  could 
act  only  by  conjecture,  and  might  be  mistaken  without  a 
crime. 

If  it  was  always  in  our  power  to  penetrate  into  the  in- 
tentions pf  our  enemies^  they  must  necessarily  have  the 
same  means  of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  our 
projects,  and  yet  when  any  of  them  are  discovered  we 
think  it  just  to  impute  it  to  the  negligence  of  the  minister. 

Thus,  my  lords,  every  man  is  inclined  to  judge  with  pre- 
judice and  partiality.  When  we  suffer  by  the  prudence  of 
our  enemies,  we  charge  our  ministers  with  want  of  vigi- 
lance, without  considering,  that  very  often  nothing  is  ne- 
cessary to  elude  the  most  penetrating  sagacity,  but  obsti- 
nate silence. 

if  we  inquire  into  the  transactions  of  past  times,  shall 
we  find  any  man,  however  renowned  for  his  abilities,  not 
sometimes  imposed  upon  by  falsehoods,  and  sometimes  be- 
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trayed  by  his  own  reasonings  into  measures  destructive  of 
the  purposes  which  he  endeavoured  to  promote?  There  is 
no  man  of  whose  penetration  higher  ideas  have  been  justly 
formed,  or  who  gave  more  frequent  proofs  of  an  uncom- 
mon penetration  into  futurity  than  Cromwell;  and  yet 
succeeding  times  have  sufficiently  discovered  the  weak- 
ness of  aggrandizing  France  by  depressing  Spain,  and  we 
wonder  now  how  so  much  policy  could  fall  into  so  gross  an 
errour,  as  not  rather  to  suffer  power  to  remain  in  the  dis- 
tant enemy,  than  transfer  it  to  another  equally  divided 
from  us  by  interest,  and  far  more  formidable  by  the  situa- 
tion of  his  dominions. 

Cromwell,  my  lords,  suffered  himself  to  be  hurried  away 
by  the  near  prospect  of  present  advantages,  and  the  appre- 
hension of  present  dangers;  and  every  other  man  has 
been,  in  the  same  manner,  sometimes  deluded  into  a  pre- 
ference of  a  smaller  present  advantage,  to  a  greater  which 
was  more  remote. 

Let  it  not  be  urged,  my  lords,  that  politicks  are  ad- 
vanced since  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and  that  errours  which 
might  then  be  committed  by  the  wisest  administration,  are 
now  gross  and  reproachful;  we  are  to  remember  that 
every  part  of  policy  has  been  equally  improved,  and  that 
if  more  methods  of  discovery  have  been  struck  out,  there 
have  been  likewise  more  arts  invented  of  eluding  it. 

When,  therefore,  we  inquire  into  the  conduct,  or  exa- 
mine the  abilities  of  a  minister,  we  are  not  to  expect  that 
he  should  appear  never  to  have  been  deceived,  but  that  he 
should  never  be  found  to  have  neglected  any  proper  means 
of  information,  nor  ever  to  have  willingly  given  up  the  in- 
terest of  his  country ;  but  we  are  not  to  impute  to  his 
weakness  what  is  only  to  be  ascribed  to  the  wisdom  of 
those  whom  he  opposed. 

If  this  plea,  my  lords,  is  reasonable,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  those  who  support  the  motion,  to  prove,  not  only  that 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  was  never  made,  but  that  the  false- 
hood of  the  report  either  was  or  might  have  been  known 
by  our  ministers;  otherwise,  those  who  are  inclined  to  re- 
tain a  favourable  opinion  of  their  integrity  and  abilities, 
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may  conclade,  that  they  were  either  not  mistaken,  or  were 
led  into  errour  by  such  delasions  as  would  no  less  easily 
have  imposed  on  their  accusers,  and  that  by  exalting  their 
enemies  to  their  stations,  they  shall  not  much  consult  the 
advantage  of  their  country. 

This  motion,  therefore,  my  lords,  founded  upon  no  ac- 
knowledged, no  indisputable  facts,  nor  supported  by  legal 
evidence ;  this  motion,  which,  by  appealing  to  common 
fame,  as  the  ultimate  judge  of  every  man's  actions,  may 
bring  every  man's  life,  or  fortune,  into  danger ;  this  mo- 
tion, which  condemns  without  hearing,  and  decides  with- 
out examining,  I  cannot  but  reject,  and  hope  your  lord- 
ships will  concur  with  me^ 

Lord  Carlisle  spoke  next,  to  the  following  purport : 
— My  lords,  the  state  of  the  question  before  us  has,  in  my 
opinion,  not  been  rightly  apprehended  by  the  noble  lord 
who  spoke  last,  nor  is  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  the  minis- 
ter the  chief  question  before  us,  because  a  minister  may 
possibly  mean  well,  and  yet  be,  in  some  particular  circum- 
stances, unqualified  for  his  station. 

He  may  not  only  want  the  degree  of  knowledge  and 
ability  requisite  to  make  his  good  intentions  effectual,  but, 
my  lords,  however  skilful,  sagacious,  or  diligent,  he  may 
be  so  unfortunate,  in  some  parts  of  his  conduct,  as  to  want 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  people. 

That  a  very  able  and  honest  minister  may  be  misin- 
formed by  his  intelligence,  disappointed  by  his  agents,  or 
baffled  by  other  men  of  equal  capacity  and  integrity  with 
himself,  cannot  be  controverted ;  but  it  must  surely  be 
owned  likewise,  that  when  this  has  happened  so  often,  and 
in  cases  of  such  importance,  as  to  deprive  him  entirely  of 
the  regard  and  affection  of  the  people ;  when  he  is  re- 
duced to  intrench  himself  behind  his  privileges,  to  employ 
all  the  influence  of  th«  crown  for  his  own  security,  and 
make  it  his  daily  endeavour  to  create  new  dependencies, 
he  ought  to  be  pitied  and  discarded. 

That  this  is  the  state  of  the  minister  whose  removal  is 
desired  by  the  motion,  cannot  be  denied ;  the  exaltation  of 
his  adherents  to  places  and  preferments,  the  noble  lord 
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has  been  so  far  from  questioning,  that  he  has  endeavoured 
to  justify  it,  and  has  in  plain  terms  inquired,  who  would 
have  acted  otherwise? 

Every  man,  my  lords,  would  have  acted  otherwise, 
whose  character  had  not  been  blasted  by  general  detesta- 
tion ;  every  man  would  have  acted  otherwise,  who  pre- 
ferred the  publick  good  to  his  own  continuance  in  power ; 
and  every  man  has  acted  otherwise  who  has  distinguished 
himself  as  a  friend  to  the  publick. 

It  is  the  interest  of  the  nation,  my  lords,  that  every 
ofBce  should  be  iGlled  by  that  man  who  is  most  capable  of 
discharging  it,  whatever  may  be  his  sentiments  with  regard 
to  the  minister ;  and  that  his  attention  should  be  confined 
to  his  employment,  rather  than  distracted  by  various  con- 
cerns and  opposite  relations.  It  is,  therefore,  an  injury  to 
the  publick,  to  thrust  a  skilful  commissioner  into  the  se- 
nate, or  to  embarrass  an  industrious  senator  with  a  post  or 
commission. 

Yet,  my  lords,  that  multitudes  have  obtained  places, 
who  have  no  acquaintance  with  the  duties  of  their  offices, 
nor  any  other  pretensions  to  them,  than  that  they  have 
seats  in  the  other  house,  and  that  by  distinguishing  himself 
in  that  assembly,  any  man  may  most  easily  obtain  the  pre- 
ferments of  the  crown,  is  too  obvious  for  controversy. 

This  practice,  my  lords,  is  a  sufficient  foundation  for  the 
motion ;  a  practice  so  injurious  to  the  nation,  so  long  con- 
tinued, and  so  openly  avowed,  requires  to  be  vigorously 
opposed,  lest  it  should  become  established  by  long  custom, 
and  entangle  itself  with  our  constitution. 

If  the  minister,  my  lords,  has  made  it  necessary  to  em- 
ploy none  but  his  adherents  and  blind  followers,  this  ne- 
cessity is  alone  a  sufficient  proof  how  little  he  confides  in 
his  own  prudence  or  integrity,  how  apprehensive  he  is  of 
the  censure  of  the  senate,  and  how  desirous  of  continuing 
his  authority,  by  avoiding  it.  And,  surely,  my  lords,  it  is 
our  duty,  as  well  as  our  right,  to  address  the  throne,  that  a 
minister  should  be  removed  who  fears  the  people,  since 
few  men  fear  without  hating,  and  nothing  so  much  con- 
tributes to  make  any  man  an  enemy  to  his  country,  as  the 
consciousness  that  he  is  universally  abhorred. 
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But,  my  lords,  if  this  is  done  by  him  without  necessity, 
if  the  general  preference  of  his  friends  is  only  the  conse- 
quence of  mistaken  judgment,  or  corrupt  gratitude,  this 
address  is  equally  necessary,  because  the  effects  are  equally 
pernicious. 

When  a  minister,  suspected  of  ill  intentions,  is  con- 
tinued in  employment,  discontent  must  naturally  spread 
over  the  nation;  and  if  the  end  of  government  be  the 
happiness  of  the  people  ;  if  suspicion  and  jealousy  be  con- 
trary to  a  state  of  happiness;  and  if  this  suspicion  which 
generally  prevails,  this  discontent  which  fills  the  whole 
nation,  can  only  be  appeased  by  the  removal  of  the  mi- 
nister ;  prudence,  justice,  and  the  examples  of  our  ances- 
tors, ought  to  influence  us  to  endeavour  that  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  may  be  transferred  to  such  whose  greater 
integrity  or  wisdom  has  recommended  them  to  the  afibc- 
tion  of  the  people. 

In  this  motion,  therefore,  we  need  not  be  supposed  to 
imply  that  the  minister  is  either  ignorant  or  corrupt,  but 
that  he  is  disliked  by  the  people,  disliked  to  such  a  de- 
gree, my  lords,  that  it  is  not  safe  for  his  majesty  to  employ 
him. 

It  is,  doubtless,  our  duty,  my  lords,  to  guard  both  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  throne, 
and  with  equal  ardour  to  remonstrate  to  his  majesty  the 
distresses  of  his  subjects,  and  his  own  danger.  We  are  to 
hold  the  balance  of  the  constitution,  and  neither  to  suffer 
the  regal  power  to  be  overborne  by  a  torrent  of  popular 
fury,  nor  the  people  to  be  oppressed  by  an  illegal  exertion 
of  authority,  or  the  more  insupportable  hardships  of  un- 
reasonable laws. 

By  this  motion,  my  lords,  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
and  the  security  of  his  majesty,  are  at  once  consulted,  nor 
can  we  suppress  so  general  a  clamour  without  failing 
equally  in  our  duty  to  both. 

To  what,  my  lords,  is  the  untimely  end  of  so  many  kings 
and  emperours  to  be  imputed,  but  to  the  cowardice  or 
treachery  of  their  counsellors,  of  those  to  whom  they 
trusted  that  intercourse,  which  is  always  to  be  preserved 
between  a  monarch  and  his  people  ?   Were  kings  honestly 
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informed  of  the  opinions  and  dispositions  of  their  subjects, 
they  would  never,  or,  at  least  rarely,  persist  in  such  mea- 
sures, as,  by  exasperating  the  people,  tend  necessarily  to 
endanger  themselves. 

It  is  the  happiness  of  a  British  monarch,  that  he  has  a 
standing  and  hereditary  council,  composed  of  men  who  do 
not  owe  their  advancement  to  the  smiles  of  caprice,  or  the 
intrigues  of  a  court ;  who  are,  therefore,  neither  under  the 
influence  of  a  false  gratitude,  nor  of  a  servile  dependence, 
and  who  may  convey  to  the  throne  the  sentiments  of  the 
people,  without  danger,  and  without  fear.  But,  my  lords, 
if  we  are  either  too  negligent,  6r  too  timorous  to  do  our 
duty,  how  is  the  condition  of  our  sovereign  more  safe,  or 
more  happy  than  that  of  an  emperour  of  Turkey,  who  is 
often  ignorant  of  any  complaints  made  against  the  ad- 
ministration, till  he  hears  the  people  thundering  at  the 
gates  of  his  palace. 

Let  us,  therefore,  my  lords,  whatever  may  be  our  opinion 
of  the  conduct  of  the  minister,  inform  his  majesty  of  the 
discontent  of  his  subjects,  since,  whether  it  is  just  or  not, 
the  danger  is  the  same,  and  whenever  any  danger  threatens 
the  king,  we  ought  either  to  enable  him  to  oppose,  or  cau- 
tion him  to  avoid  it. 

Lord  Cholmondelby  spoke  next,  to  the  following 
effect : — My  lords,  I-cannot  but  observe  in  this  debate  an 
ambition  of  popularity,  in  my  opinion  not  very  consistent 
with  the  freedom  of  debate,  and  the  dignity  of  this  assem- 
bly, which  ought  to  be  influenced  by  no  other  motive  than 
the  force  of  reason  and  truth. 

It  has  been  a  common  method  of  eluding  the  efficacy 
of  arguments,  to  charge  the  opponent  with  blind  adherence 
to  interest,  or  corrupt  compliance  with  the  directions  of  a 
court ;  nor  has  it  been  less  frequent  to  prevent  inquiries- 
into  publick  measures,  by  representing  them  as  the  cla- 
mours of  faction,  the  murmurs  of  disobedience,  and  the 
prelude  to  rebellion. 

So  necessary,  my  lords,  has  it  been  always  thought  to  be 
uninfluenced  in  our  examinations  by  dependence  or  in- 
terest, that  the  most  irrefragable  reasons  have  lost  the 
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power  of  conviction,  by  the  condition  and  characters  of 
those  by  whom  they  were  produced ;  and  so  much  is  it 
expected  from  innocence  and  justice  to  despise  all  foreign 
assistance,  and  to  stand  the  test  of  inquiry  without  asking 
the  support  of  power,  that  every  man  has  been  concluded 
guilty  that  has  fled  for  shelter  to  the  throne. 

And  surely,  my  lords,  if  that  man^s  sufirage  is  of  little 
weight,  who  appears  determined  to  subscribe  to  the  dic- 
tates of  a  minister,  no  greater  credit  can  be  assigned  to 
another,  who  professes  himself  only  the  echo  of  the  cla- 
mours of  the  populace.  If  it  be  a  proof  of  a  weak  cause, 
and  consciousness  of  misconduct,  to  apply  .to  the  crown  for 
security  and  protection,  it  may  be  accounted  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  insufficiency  of  arguments,  when  the 
people  is  called  in  to  second  them,  and  they  are  only  to 
expect  success  from  the  violence  of  multitudes. 

That  all  government  is  instituted  for  the  happiness  of 
the  people,  that  their  interest  ought  to  be  the  chief  care 
of  the  legislature,  that  their  complaints  ought  patiently  to 
be  heard,  and  their  grievances  speedily  redressed,  are 
truths  well  known,  generally  acknowledged,  and,  I  hope, 
always  predominant  in  the  mind  of  every  lord  in  this 
assembly.  But,  that  the  people  cannot  err,  that  the  voice 
of  fame  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  oracle,  and  every  murmur 
of  discontent  to  be  pacified  by  a  change  of  measures,  I 
have  never  before  heard,  or  heard  it  only  to  disregard  it. 

True  tenderness  for  the  people,  my  lords,  is  to  consult 
their  advantage,  to  protect  their  liberty,  and  to  preserve 
their  virtue ;  and  perhaps  examples  may  be  found  sufficient 
to  inform  us  that  all  these  effects  are  often  to  be  produced 
by  means  not  generally  agreeable  to  the  publick. 

It  is  possible,  my  lords,  for  a  very  small  part  of  the 
people  to  form  just  ideas  of  the  motives  of  transactions 
and  the  tendency  of  laws.  All  negotiations  with  foreign 
powers  are  necessarily  complicated  with  many  different 
interests,  and  varied  by  innumerable  circumstances,  in- 
fluenced by  sudden  exigencies,  and  defeated  by  unavoid- 
able accidents.  Laws  have  respect  to  remote  conse- 
quences, and  involve   a  multitude  of  relations  which  it 
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requires  long  study  to  discover.  And  how  difficult  it  is  to 
judge  of  political  conduct,  or  legislative  proceedings,  may 
be  easily  discovered  by  observing  how  often  the  most 
skilful  statesmen  are  mistaken,  and  how  frequently  the 
laws  require  to  be  amended. 

If  then,  my  lords,  the  people  judge  for  themselves  on 
these  subjects,  they  must  necessarily  determine  without 
knowledge  of  the  questions,  and  their  decisions  are  then 
of  small  authority.  If  they  receive,  implicitly,  the  dictates 
of  others,  and  blindly  adopt  the  opinions  of  those  who  have 
gained  their  favour  and  esteem,  their  applauses  and  com- 
plaints are,  with  respect  to  themselves,  empty  sounds, 
which  they  utter  as  the  organs  of  their  leaders.  Nor  are 
the  desires  of  the  people  gratified  when  their  petitions  are 
granted ;  nor  their  grievances  overlooked  when  their  mur- 
murs are  neglected. 

As  it  is  no  reproach  to  the  people  that  they  cannot  be 
the  proper  judges  of  the  conduct  of  the  government,  so 
neither  are  they  to  be  censured  when  they  complain  of 
injuries  not  real,  and  tremble  at  the  apprehension  of  se- 
verities unintended.  Unjust  complaints,  my  lords,  and 
unreasonable  apprehensions,  are  to  be  imputed  to  those 
who  court  their  regard  only  to  deceive  them,  and  exalt 
themselves  to  reputation  by  rescuing  them  from  griev- 
ances that  were  never  felt,  and  averting  dangers  that  were 
never  near. 

He  only  who  makes  the  happiness  of  the  people  his 
endeavour,  loves  them  with  a  true  affection  and  a  rational 
tenderness,  and  he  certainly  consults  their  happiness  who 
contributes  to  still  all  groundless  clamours,  and  appease  all 
useless  apprehensions,  who  employs  his  care,  not  only  to 
^  preserve  their  quiet  and  their  liberty,  but  to  secure  them 
from  the  fear  of  losing  it,  who  not  only  promotes  the  means 
of  happiness,  but  enables  them  to  enjoy  it. 

Thus,  it  appears,  my  lords,  that  it  is  possible  to  be  a 
friend,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  people  and  the  administra- 
tion, and  that  no  man  can  more  deserve  their  confidence 
and  applause,  than  he  that  dissipates  their  unreasonable 
terrours,  and  contributes  to  reconcile  them  to  a  good  go- 
vernment. 
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That  most  of  the  clamours  against  the  present  govern- 
ment arise  from  calumnies  and  misrepresentations,  is  ap- 
parent from  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  which  has  been 
g^ven  to  all  the  measures  that  are  charged  as  crimes  upon 
the  administration. 

That  the  army  is  supported  by  the  consent  of  the  senate, 
that  the  senate  has  approved  the  convention,  and  that  our 
taxes  are  all  imposed  and  continued  by  the  senate,  cannot 
be  denied.  What  then  is  demanded  by  those  that  censure 
the  conduct  of  publick  affairs,  but  that  their  opinion  should 
be  considered  as  an  overbalance  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
senate,  that  no  man  should  be  allowed  to  speak  but  as 
they  dictate,  nor  to  vote  but  as  they  shall  influence  them 
by  their  rhetorick  or  example  ? 

To  repeat  the  particular  topicks  of  accusation,  and  re- 
capitulate the  arguments  which  have  been  produced  to 
confute  it,  would  be  a  tedious  and  unnecessary  labour; 
unnecessary,  because  it  is  well  known  that  they  once  had 
the  power  of  convincing  this  house,  and  that  nothing  has 
since  happened  to  lessen  their  force,  and  because  many  of 
them  now  have  been  already  repeated  by  the  noble  lords 
that  have  opposed  the  motion. 

To  search  far  backward  for  past  errours,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  later  discoveries  in  censuring  the  conduct  of 
any  minister,  is  in  a  high  degree  disingenuous  and  cruel ; 
it  is  an  art  which  may  be  easily  practised,  of  perplexing 
any  question,  by  connecting  distant  facts,  and  entangling 
one  period  of  time  with  another. 

The  only  candid  method  of  inquiry  is  to  recur  back  to 
the  state  of  afi^airs,  as  it  then  appeared,  to  consider  what 
was  openly  declared,  and  what  was  kept  impenetrably 
secret,  what  was  discoverable  by  human  sagacity,  and 
what  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  piercing  poli- 
tician. 

With  regard  to  the  Hanover  treaty,  it  is  not,  my  lords, 
requisite  that  we  should  engage  ourselves  in  a  very  minute 
examination ;  for  it  was  not  only  not  transacted  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  whose  behaviour  is  the  subject 
of  this  debate,  but  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been  known 
by  him  till  it  was  formally  ratified.     If  he  afterwards  ap- 
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proved  it  either  in  tlie  oouncil  or  the  senate,  he  cannot 
justly,  how  destructive  or  ridiculous  soever  that  treaty 
may  be  thought,  be  charged  with  more  than  his  share  of 
the  guilt,  the  bare  guilt  of  a  single  vote. 

But  there  is  one  accusation  yet  more  malicious,  an  accu- 
sation not  only  of  crimes  which  this  gentleman  did  not 
commit,  but  which  have  not  yet  been  committed,  an  accu- 
sation formed  by  prying  into  futurity,  and  exaggerating 
misfortunes  which  are  yet  to  come,  and  which  may  pro- 
bably be  prevented.  Well  may  any  man,  my  lords,  think 
himself  in  danger,  when  he  hears  himself  charged  not  with 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  not  with  accumulative 
treason,  but  with  misconduct  of  publick  affairs,  past,  pre- 
sent, and.  future. 

The  only  charge  against  this  gentleman,  which  seems  to 
relate  more  to  him  than  to  any  other  man  engaged  in  the 
administration,  is  the  continuance  of  the  harbour  of  Dun- 
kirk, which,  says  the  noble  duke,  he  must  be  acquainted 
with  as  commissioner  of  the  treasury;  but  if  the  title  of 
first  commissioner  be  denied,  if  his  authority  be  but  the 
same  with  that  of  his  associates,  whence  comes  it,  my  lords, 
that  he  is  more  particularly  accused  than  they  ?  Why  is 
his  guilt  supposed  greater  if  his  power  is  only  equal? 

But,  my  lords,  I  believe  it  will  appear,  that  no  guilt  has 
been  contracted  on  this  account,  and  that  Dunkirk  was 
always  intended,  even  by  those  that  demanded  the  demo- 
lition of  it,  to  continue  a  harbour  for  small  trading  vessels, 
and  that  if  larger  ever  arrived  from  thence,  they  lay  at  a 
distance  from  the  shore,  and  were  loaded  by  small  vessels 
from  the  town. 

With  regard  to  other  affairs,  my  lords,  they  were  all 
transacted  by  the  council,  not  by  his  direction,  but  with 
his  concurrence ;  and  how  it  is  consistent  with  justice  to 
single  him  out  for  censure,  I  must  desire  the  noble  lords 
to  show  who  approve  the  motion. 

If  the  people,  my  lords,  have  been,  by  misrepresent- 
ations industriously  propagated,  exasperated  against  him, 
if  the  general  voice  of  the  nation  condemns  him,  we  ought 
more  cautiously  to  examine  his  conduct,  lest  we  should 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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add  strength  to  prejudice  too  powerful  already,  and  ibsImmI 
of  reformiog  the  errours,  and  regnlating  the  heat  of  the 
people,  inflame  their  discontent  and  propagate  sedition. 

The  utmost  claim  of  the  people  is  to  be  admitted  as 
accusers,  and  sometimes  as  evidence,  but  they  ha¥e  no 
right  to  sit  as  judges,  and  to  make  us  the  executioners  of 
their  sentence ;  and  as  this  gentleman  has  yet  been  only 
condemned  by  those  who  have  not  the  opportunities  of 
examining  his  conduct,  nor  the  right  of  judging  him,  I 
cannot  agree  to  g^ve  him  up  to  punishment. 

Lord  Halifax  spoke  next,  in  substance  as  follows: — 
My  lords,  though  I  do  not  conceive  the  people  infallible, 
yet  I  believe  that  in  questions  like  this  they  are  seldovi 
in  the  wrong,  for  this  is  a  question  not  of  argument  but  of 
fact ;  of  fact  discoverable,  not  by  long  deductions  and  ac- 
curate ratiocinations,  but  by  the  common  powers  of  seeing 
and  feeling. 

That  it  is  difficult  to  know  the  motives  of  negotiations* 
and  the  effects  of  laws,  and  that  it  requires  long  study  and 
intense  meditation  to  discover  remote  consequenoes*  is 
indubitably  true.  And,  with  regard  to  the  people  in  ge- 
neral, it  cannot  be  denied,  that  neither  their  edacatiflii 
qualifies  them,  nor  their  employments  allow  them  to  be 
much  versed  in  such  inquiries. 

But,  my  lords,  to  refer  effects  to  their  proper  oaoaee, 
and  to  observe,  when  consequences  break  forth,  firom 
whence  they  proceed,  is  no  such  arduous  task.  The  peo* 
pie  of  the  lowest  class  may  easily  feel  that  they  are  more 
miserable  this  year  than  the  last,  and  may  inquire  and  dm 
cover  the  reason  of  the  aggravation  of  their  misery ;  thej 
may  know  that  the  army  is  increased,  or  our  trade  dimi- 
nished ;  that  the  taxes  are  heavier,  and  penal  laws  become 
more  grievous. 

Nor  is  it  less  easy  for  them  to  discover  that  these  oala* 
mities  are  not  brought  upon  them  by  the  immediate  htmi 
of  heaven,  or  the  irresistible  force  of  natural  causes ;  that 
their  towns  are  not  ruined  by  an  invasion,  nor  their  tcade 
confined  by  a  pestilence;  they  may  then  easily  ooUect^ 
that  they  are  only  unhappy  by  the  misconduct  oC  their  gOp 
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v^rnoura;  f bey  mttji  assigfi  tbeif  knfelicily  to  thut  9WS^,  ^ 
the  only  remaining  cause  that  is  adequate  to  the  effMt. 

If  it  be  granted,  my  lords,  that  Uiey  laay  be  nistaken 
tn  their  reasoning,  it  must  be  owiied^  th»t  they  ai^  not 
mistaken  without  probabilities  ofi  their  side :  it  is  probabk; 
that  the  ministry  must  injure  the  publick  interest  when  it 
decays  without  any  other  visible  cause;  it  is  atiU  mo«e 
probable,  when  it  appears?  that  ^mong  those  whose  slatioit 
enables  them  to  enter  iato  aational  inquiries,  every  man 
imputes  his  calamities  to  the  minister,  who  is  not  visibly 
dependent  on  his  favour.  It  becomes  more  probable,  yet, 
when  it  appears  that  il  is  the  great  business  of  the  miaistor 
to  multiply  dependencies,  to  list  accoaipUoes,  and  i^  oqf- 
rupt  his  judges. 

At  least,  my  lords,  if  it  be  granted,  which,  surely,  can- 
not be  denied,  that  the  people  may  he  sen^ble  of  their 
own  miseries,  it  is  their  part  to  declare  then  sufieringis, 
and  to  apply  to  this  house  for  relief,  and  it  is  our  busii^^fiB 
to  discover  the  authors  of  them,  and  bring  them  to  punidir 
ment. 

That  the  people  are  very  loud  and  importunate  in  theb 
complaints,  is  daily  evident ;  nor  is  it  less  apparent,  thai 
their  complaints  are  just ;  if,  therefore,  tJieir  miseries  must 
have  an  author,  let  the  defenders  of  thi&  gentleman  poial 
out  the  man  whom  they  may  more  properly  accuse. 

But,  my  lords,  nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  the 
crimes  and  the  criminal  are  equally  known,  that  there-  is 
one  man  predominant  in  his  majesty *s  oQuncils,  and  tiiai 
it  has  long  been  the  practice  of  that  man  at  once  to  op- 
press and  ridicule  the  people,  to  plunder  them,  and*  set 
them  at  defiance. 

Nothing  is  more  known  than  that  this  man  pretends  to 
a  superiour  knowledge,  and  exerts  a  superiour  power  in 
the  management  of  the  publick  revenues,  and  that  th^ 
have  been  so  ill  managed  for  many  years,  that  the  ex* 
penses  of  peace  have  been  almost  equal  to  those  of  a  most 
vigorous  and  extensive  war. 

Nothing  is  more  probable,  than  that  most  of  the  foreign 
negotiations  are  conducted  by  bis  direction,  nor  more  cei^ 
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tain,  than  that  they  have  generally  tended  only  to  make 
us  contemptible. 

That  the  excise  was  projected  in  his  own  head,  that  it 
was  recommended  by  him  upon  his  own  conviction,  and 
pressed  upon  the  legislature  by  his  influence,  cannot  be 
questioned ;  and  if  this  were  his  only  crime,  if  this  were 
the  only  scheme  of  oppression  that  ever  he  planned  out, 
it  is  such  a  declaration  of  war  upon  the  publick  liberty, 
such  an  attack  of  our  natural  and  constitutional  rights, 
as  was  never,  perhaps,  pardoned  by  any  nation. 

Nor  is  it  less  notorious,  that  the  late  infamous  conven- 
tion was  transacted  by  one  of  his  own  dependents,  that  he 
palliated  or  concealed  the  losses  of  our  merchants,  that  he 
opposed  the  declaration  of  war,  and  has  since  obstructed 
its  operations. 

On  this  occasion,  my  lords,  it  may  be  useful  to  remark 
the  apparent  partiality  of  this  gentleman*s  vindicators,  who 
declare,  that  measures  are  not  to  be  censured  as  impru- 
dent, only  because  they  are  unsuccessful,  and  yet  when 
other  instances  of  his  conduct  fall  under  our  examination, 
think  it  a  sufficient  defence  to  exclaim  against  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  judging  before  the  event. 

To  deny  that,  in  the  conduct  both  of  civil  and  military 
affairs,  he  has  obtained,  I  know  not  by  what  means,  an 
authority  superiour  to  that  of  any  other  man,  an  authority 
irresistible,  uncontroulable,  and  regal,  is  to  oppose  not  only 
common  fame,  but  daily  experience.  If  as  commissioner 
of  the  treasury  he  has  no  more  power  than  any  of  his  asso- 
ciates, whence  is  it,  that  to  oppose  or  censure  him,  to 
doubt  of  his  infallibility,  to  suspect  his  integrity,  or  to  ob- 
struct his  influence,  is  a  crime  punished  with  no  lighter 
penalty  than  forfeiture  of  employment,  as  appears,  my 
lords,  from  the  late  dismission  of  a  gentleman,  against 
whom  nothing  can  be  alleged  but  an  obstinate  independ- 
ence and  open  disregard  of  this  arbitrary  minister. 

But  happy  would  it  be,  my  lords,  for  this  nation,  if  he 
endeavoured  not  to  extend  his  authority  beyond  the  trea- 
sury or  the  court;  if  he  would  content  himself  with  tyran- 
nising over  those  whose  acceptance  of  salaries  and  prefer- 
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meuts  has  already  subjected  them  to  his  command,  nvithout 
attempting  to  influence  elections,  or  to  direct  the  members 
of  the  other  house. 

How  much  the  influence  of  the  crown  has  operated  upon 
all  publick  councils  since  the  advancement  of  this  gentle- 
man, how  zealously  it  has  been  supported,  and  how  indus- 
triously extended,  is  unnecessary  to  explain,  since  what  is 
seen  or  felt  by  almost  every  man  in  the  kingdom  cannot 
reaiscHiably  be  supposed  unknown  to  your  lordships. 

Nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  true  notion  of  the 
British  constitution,  than  to  imagine,  that  by  such  measures 
his  majesty*s  real  interest  is  advanced.  The  true  interest, 
my  lords,  of  every  monarch,  is  to  please  the  people,  and 
the  only  way  of  pleasing  Britons,  is  to  preserve  their  liber- 
ties, their  reputation,  and  their  commerce.  Every  at- 
tempt to  extend  the  power  of  the  crown  beyond  the  limits 
prescribed  by  our  laws,  must  in  efibct  make  it  weaker,  by 
diverting  the  only  source  of  its  strength,  the  affection  of 
his  subjects. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  opinion,  my  lords,  that  we  ought  to 
agree  to  this  motion,  as  a  standing  memorial  not  only  of 
our  regard  for  the  nation,  but  of  our  adherence  to  our 
sovereign;  that  his  councils  maybe  no  longer  influenced 
by  that  man  whose  pernicious  advice,  and  unjustifiable 
conduct,  has  added  new  hopes  and  new  strength  to  his 
enemies,  impoverished  and  exasperated  his  subjects,  in- 
flamed the  discontent  of  the  seditious,  and  almost  alienated 
the  affection  of  the  loyal. 

The  bishop  of  Salisbury  spoke  next,  to  the  following 
purport: — My  lords,  after  all  the  exaggerations  of  the 
errours,  and  all  the  representations  of  the  malconduct  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman ;  after  the  most  affecting 
rhetorick,  and  the  most  acute  inquiries,  nothing  has  ap- 
peared of  weight  sufficient  to  prevail  with  me  to  agree  to 
the  present  motion;  a  motion,  if  not  of  an  unprecedented, 
yet  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind,  which  may  extend  in  its 
consequences  to  futurity,  and  be,  perhaps,  more  dangerous 
to  innocence  than  guilt. 

I  cannot  yet  discover  any  proof  sufficient  to  convict  him 
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tif  having  usurped  ihe  authority  o{  first  minister,  or  any 
other  power  than  that  accidental  influence  which  every 
man  has,  whose  address  or  services  have  procured  him  the 
£iVour  of  his  sovereign. 

The  usurpation,  my  lords,  of  regal  power  must  be  made 
evident  by  somewhat  more  tlian  general  assertions,  must 
appear  from  some  publick  act  like  that  of  one  of  the  pre- 
lates left  regent  of  the  kingdom  by  Richard  the  first,  who, 
as  soon  as  the  king  was  gone  too  far  to  return,  in  the  first 
^^vations  <^  his  heart,  began  bis  new  authority  by  impri- 
soning his  colleague. 

To  charge  this  gentleman  with  the  dismission  of  any  of 
him  colleagues,  can,  after  the  strongest  aggravations,  rise 
no  higher  than  io  an  accusation  of  having  advised  his  ma- 
jesty to  dismiss  him,  and  even  that,  my  lords,  stands,  at 
present,  unsupported  by  evidence ;  nor  could  it,  however 
uncontestably  proved,  discover  either  wickedness  or  weak- 
ness, or  show  any  other  authority  than  every  man  would 
exercise,  if  he  were  able  to  attain  it. 

If  ke  had  discharged  this  gentleman  by  his  own  autho- 
rity, if  he  had  transacted  smgly  any  great  affair  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  publick,  if  he  had  imposed  either  upon 
the  king  or  the  senate  by  false  representations,  if  he  had 
set  the  laws  at  defiance,  and  openly  trampled  on  our  con- 
stitution, and  if  by  these  practices  he  had  exalted  himself 
«bove  the  reach  of  a  legal  prosecution,  it  had  been  worthy 
of  the  dignity  of  this  house,  to  have  overleaped  the  com- 
mon boundaries  of  custom,  to  have  neglected  the  standing 
rules  of  procedure,  and  to  have  brought  so  contemptuous 
and  powerful  an  ofiender  to  a  level  with  the  rest  of  his 
fiellow- subjects  by  expeditious  and  vigorous  methods,  to 
have  repressed  his  arrogance,  broken  his  power,  and  over- 
whelmed him  at  once  by  the  resistless  weight  of  an  unani- 
mous censure. 

But,  my  lords,  we  have  in  the  present  case  no  provo- 
cations from  crimes  either  openly  avowed,  or  evidently 
proved;  and  certainly  no  incitement  from  necessity  to 
exert  the  power  of  the  house  in  any  extraordinaiy  method 
of  prosecution.     We  may  punish  whenever  we  can  con- 
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viot)  «iid  oofiTict  whenever  we  can  obtaie  evidence ;  let  ns 
Bo(;  therefore,  condemn  any  Rian  unheard,  hbr  punish  any 
inan  uncoddemnied. 

The  duke  of  Bedford  spoke  next,  in  substance  as 
follows : — My  lords,  it  is  easy  to  charge  the  most  blame* 
less  and  gentle  procedure  with  injustice  and  severity,  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  support  such  an  accusation  without  Con-^ 
founding  nlie^sures  widely  different,  and  disguising  the  na- 
ture of  things  with  fallacious  misrepresentations. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  neither  condemnation 
9or  punishment  is  intended  by  the  motion  before  us,  which 
is  only  to  remove  from  power,  a  man  who  has  no  other 
claim  to  it  thati  the  will  of  his  master,  and  who,  as  he  had 
not  been  ixgtired  by  never  obtaining  it,  cannot  justly  com- 
plain that  it  is  taken  from  him. 

The  motion,  my  lords,  is  so  far  from  inflicting  punishment, 
ibat  it  confers  towards^  it  leaves  him  in  the  possession  of 
immense  wealth,  however  accHmiulated,  and  enables  him  to 
leave  that  office  in  security,  from  which  most  of  his  pre- 
decessors have  been  precipitated  by  national  resentment, 
or  senat^al  prosecution^ 

There  is  no  censure,  my  lords,  made  of  his  conduct,  no 
charge  of  weakness,  or  suspicion  of  dishonesty,  nor  can  any 
thitig  be  equitably  inferf  ed  from  it,  than  that  in  the  opinion 
of  this  house  his  majesty  may  probably  be  served  by  some 
other  person,  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  British  nation. 

Though  it  is  not  just  to  punish  any  man  without  examin- 
atiOB«  or  to  censure  his  conduct  merely  because  it  has  been 
^Upleassing  or  unsuccessful ;  though  it  is  not  reasonable 
ihat  any  man  should  forfeit  what  he  possesses  in  his  own 
right,  without  a  crime,  yet  it  is  just  to  withdraw  favours 
pnly  to  confer  them  on  another  more  deserving ;  it  is  just 
In  any  man  to  withhold  hijs  own,  only  to  preserve  his  right, 
pf  obviate  an  injurious  prescription,  and  it  is,  therefore,  just 
to  advise  such  a  conduct  whenever  it  appears  necessary  to 
those  who  have  the  right  of  offering  advice. 

To  advise  his  majesty,  my  lords,  is  not  only  our  right 
but  our  duty ;  we  are  not  only  justifiable  in  practising, 
but  criminal  in  neglecting  it.     That  we  should  declare  our 
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apprehensions  of  any  impending  danger,  and  our  disappro- 
bation of  publick  misconduct,  is  expected  both  by  our 
sovereign  and  the  people,  and  let  us  not,  by  omitting  such 
warnings,  lull  the  nation  and  our  sovereign  into  a  danger- 
ous security,  and,  from  tenderness  to  one  man,  prolong  or 
increase  the  miseries  of  our  country,  and  endanger  or 
destroy  the  honour  of  our  sovereign. 

Lord  Hervey  spoke  next,  in  effect  as  follows: — My 
lords,  this  is  surely  a  day  destined  by  the  noble  lords  who 
defend  the  motion,  for  the  support  of  paradoxical  asser- 
tions, for  the  exercise  of  their  penetration,  and  ostentation 
of  their  rhetorick;  they  have  attempted  to  maintain  the  cer- 
tainty of  common  fame  in  opposition  to  daily  observation ; 
the  existence  of  a  sole  minister  in  contradiction  to  the 
strongest  evidence ;  and  having  by  these  gradations  arrived 
at  the  highest  degree  of  controversial  temerity,  are  endea- 
vouring to  make  it  appear  that  the  publick  censure  of  the 
house  of  lords  is  no  punishment. 

If  we  take  the  liberty,  my  lords,  of  using  known  words 
in  a  new  sense,  in  a  meaning  reserved  to  ourselves  only,  it 
will,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  confute,  as  it  will  be  impossible 
to  understand  us  ;  but  if  punishment  be  now  to  be  under- 
stood as  implying  the  same  idea  which  has  hitherto  been 
conveyed  by  it,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  show  that  a  man  thus 
publickly  censured  is  not  severely  punished,  and,  if  his 
crimes  are  not  clearly  proved,  punished  in  opposition  to 
law,  to  reason,  and  to  justice. 

It  has  been  hitherto  imagined,  my  lords,  that  no  punish- 
ment is  heavier  than  that  of  infamy;  and  shame  has,  by 
generous  minds,  been  avoided  at  the  hazard  of  every  other 
misery.  That  such  a  censure  as  is  proposed  by  the  motion, 
must  irreparably  destroy  the  reputation  of  the  person 
against  whom  it  is  directed,  that  it  must  confirm  the  reports 
of  his  enemies,  impair  the  esteem  of  his  friends,  mark  him 
out  to  all  Europe  as  unworthy  of  his  sovereign's  favour, 
and  represent  him  to  latest  posterity  as  an  enemy  to  his 
country,  is  indisputably  certain. 

These,  my  lords,  are  the  evident  consequences  of  the 
address  moved  for  by  the  noble  lord ;  and,  if  such  conse- 
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qnences  are  not  penal,  it  will  be  no  longer  in  our  power  to 
enforce  our  laws  by  sanctions  of  terrour. 

To  condemn  a  man  unheard,  is  an  open  and  flagrant 
violation  of  the  first  law  of  justice,  but  it  is  still  a  wider 
deviation  from  it  to  punish  a  man  unaccused  ;  no  crime  has  ' 
been  charged  upon  this  gentleman  proportioned  to  the 
penalty  proposed  by  the  motion,  and  the  charge  that  has 
been  produced  is  destitute  of  proof. 

Let  us,  therefore,  my  lords,  reverence  the  great  laws  of 
reason  and  justice,  let  us  preserve  our  high  character  and 
prerogative  of  judges,  without  descending  to  the  low  pro- 
vince of  accusers  and  executioners ;  let  us  so  far  regard 
our  reputation,  our  liberty,  and  our  posterity,  as  to  reject 
the  motion. 
[Several   other  lords  spoke  in  this  debate,  which  lasted 

eleven  hours ;  at  length  the  question  was  put,  and,  on 

a  division,  carried  in  the  negative.     Content,  59.     Not 

content,  108.] 

After  the  determination  of  the  foregoing  question,  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  rose  up,  and  spoke  as  follows : — 
My  lords,  though  your  patience  must  undoubtedly  be 
wearied  by  the  unusual  length  of  this  day's  debate,  a  debate 
protracted,  in  my  opinion,  not  \)y  the  difficulty  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  by  the  obstinacy  of  prejudice,  the  ardour  of 
passion,  and  the  desire  of  victory ;  yet,  I  doubt  not  but 
the  regard  which  this  assembly  has  always  paid  to  the 
safety  and  happiness  of  the  state,  will  incline  you  to  sup- 
port the  fatigue  of  attention  a  little  longer,  and  to  hear  with 
your  usual  impartiality  another  motion. 

The  proposition  which  I  am  about  to  lay  down,  my  lords, 
is  not  such  as  can  admit  of  controversy ;  it  is  such  a  stand- 
ing principle  as  was  always  acknowledged,  even  by  those 
who  have  deviated  from  it.  Such  a  known  truth  as  never 
was  denied,  though  it  appears  sometimes  to  have  been 
forgotten. 

But,  my  lords,  as  it  never  can  be  forgotten,  without  injury 
to  particular  persons,  and  danger  to  the  state  in  general, 
it  cannot  be  too  frequently  recollected,  or  too  firmly  esta- 
blished ;  it  ought  not  only  to  be  tacitly  admitted,  but  pub- 
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liekly  declarei,  since  no  man's  fortune,  liberty,  or  life,  can 
be  safe,  where  his  judges  shall  think  themselves  at  liberty 
to  act  upon  any  other  principle.  I  therefore  move,  ''  That 
any  attempt  to  inflict  any  kind  of  pnnishmenton  any  person 
without  allowinj^  him  as  oipportuiiity  to  make  his  defence, 
or  without  any  proof  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanour  com- 
mitted by  him,  is  contrary  to  natural  justice,  the  fiinda- 
mental  laws  of  this  realm,  and  the  ancient  established 
usage  of  the  senate,  and  is  a  high  infitngement  of  the  liber- 
ties  of  the  subject." 

He  was  seconded  hy  the  duke  of  Dbvon shire: — My 
k>rds,  though  the  motion  made  by  the  noble  duke  is  of 
such  a  kind,  that  no  opposition  can  be  expected  or  feared, 
yet  I  rise  up  to  second  it,  lest  it  should  be  imagined  that 
what  cannot  be  rejected  is  yet  unwillingly  admitted. 

That  where  this  maxim  is  not  allowed  and  adhered  to, 
rights  and  liberties  are  empty  sounds,  is  uncontestably 
evident ;  if  this  principle  be  forsaken,  guilt  and  innocence 
are  equally  secure,  all  caution  is  vain,  and  all  testimony 
useless.  Caprice  will,  in  our  courts,  supply  the  place  of 
reason,  and  all  evidence  must  give  way  to  malice,  or  to 
favour. 

I  hope,  therefore,  my  lords,  that  your  regard  to  justice, 
to  truth,  and  to  your  own  safety,  will  influence  you  to  con- 
firm this  great  and  self-evident  principle  by  a  standing 
resolution,  that  may  not  only  restrain  oppression  in  the 
present  age,  but  direct  the  judiciary  proceedings  of  our 
successors. 

Lord  LovEL  rose  next,  and  spoke  as  follows: — My 
lords,  liberty  and  justice  must  always  support  each  other, 
they  can  never  long  flourish  apart ;  every  temporary  ex- 
pedient that  can  be  contrived  to  preserve  or  enlarge  liberty 
by  means  arbitrary  and  oppressive,  forms  a  precedent 
which  may,  in  lime,  be  made  use  of  to  violate  or  destroy 
it.  Liberty  is  in  eflect  suspended  whenever  injustice  is 
practised ;  for  what  is  liberty,  my  lords,  but  the  power  of 
doing  right  without  fear,  without  control,  and  without 
danger. 

But,  my  lords,  if  any  man  may  be  condemned  unheard. 
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if  jadgmeot  may  precedie  evidence,  what  safety  or  what 
eonfidence  can  integrity  afford?  It  is  in  vain  that  any 
«an  means  well,  and  acts  prudently ;  it  is  even  in  vain  that 
he  can  prove  the  justice  and  prudence  of  his  conduct. 

By  liberty,  my  lords,  can  never  be  meant  the  privilege 
of  doing  wrong  without  being  accountable,  because  liberty 
is  always  spoken  ef  as  happiness,  or  one  of  the  means  to 
liappiness,  and  happiness  and  virtue  cannot  be  separated. 
The  great  use  of  liberty  must,  therefore,  be  to  preserve 
justice  from  violation ;  justice,  the  great  publick  virtue,  by 
fvbich  a  kind  of  equality  is  diffused  over  the  whole  society, 
il^  which  wealth  is  restrained  from  oppression,  and  in- 
feriority preserved  from  servitude. 

Liberty,  general  liberty,  must  imply  general  justice; 
tot  wherever  any  part  of  a  state  can  be  unjust  with  im- 
fHiaity,  the  rest  are  slaves.  That  to  condemn  any  man 
^rabeard  is  oppressive  and  unjust,  is  beyond  controversy 
4temoastrable,  and  that  no  such  power  is  claimed  by  your 
lordships  will,  I  hope,  appear  from  your  resolutions. 

Lord  GoWER  spoke  next: — My  lords,  to  the  principle 
laid  down  by  those  noble  lords,  I  have  no  objection,  and 
4$oncur  with  them  in  hoping  that  all  our  proceedings  will 
eontribute  to  establish  it ;  but  why  it  should  be  confirmed 
by  a  formal  resolution,  why  the  house  should  solemnly 
declare  their  assent  to  a  maxim  which  it  would  be  madness 
to  deny,  it  is  beyond  my  penetration  to  discover. 

Though  the  noble  lord's  position  cannot  be  controverted, 
yet  his  motion,  if  it  is  designed  to  imply  any  censure  of 
.the  proceedings  of  this  day,  may  reasonably  be  rejected, 
and  that  some  censure  is  intended  we  may  conjecture, 
hecanse  no  other  reason  can  be  given  why  it  was  not  made 
a!t  some  other  time. 

Lord  Halifax  then  rose: — My  lords,  that  a  censure 
JUS  intended,  will,  I  suppose,  not  be  denied,  and  that  such 
a  censure  is  unjust  must  doubtless  be  the  opinion  of  all 
those  who  are  supposed  to  have  incurred  it,  and  it  will, 
therefore,  not  be  wondered  that  the  motion  is  opposed  by 
,them,  as  indecent  and  calumnious :  late  as  it  is,  my  lords, 
I  will  not,  for  my  part,  suffer  such  an  indignity  without  op- 
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position,  and  shall  think  my  conscience  and  my  honour 
require,  that  I  should  not  be  overborne  by  perseverance 
or  by  numbers,  but  that  I  should,  if  I  cannot  convince  the 
noble  lords  by  argument,  of  the  impropriety  of  the  motion, 
record  my  reasons  against  it,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  more 
candidly  received  by  posterity. 

Lord  Talbot  spoke  to  this  eflTect: — My  lords,  it  is  not 
without  indignation  that  I  hear  a  motion  so  injurious  to  my 
own  honour,  and  to  that  of  the  noble  lords  who  have  con- 
curred with  me  in  the  last  debate,  nor  without  contempt 
that  T  observed  the  motion  confounded  with  the  positions 
contained  in  it ;  the  low  subtilty  of  such  conduct  is  no  less 
to  be  despised  than  the  malice  to  be  abhorred. 

Fifty-nine  lords  are  here  branded  as  strangers,  or  ene- 
mies to  the  first  principle  of  judicial  equity,  for  doing  what 
will  entitle  them  to  the  general  applause  of  every  man  in 
the  kingdom  that  has  the  full  possession  of  his  understand- 
ing, or  the  free  use  of  his  senses ;  of  every  man  that  can 
distinguish  truth,  or  feel  oppression. 

They  have  endeavoured  to  rescue  their  country  from 
the  rapine  of  pensioners  and  the  tyranny  of  an  army,  from 
perpetual  taxes,  and  useless  expenses;  they  have  at- 
tempted to  expose  the  errours  of  arrogant  ignorance, 
and  to  depress  the  power  of  greatness,  founded  on  corrup- 
tion, and  swelling  beyond  legal  restraints. 

That  for  such  attempts  they  are  vilified  and  reproached, 
is  not  to  be  observed  without  indignation  and  astonish- 
ment; astonishment  which  nothing  could  abate  but  the 
recollection  of  the  situation  of  those  lords  who  have  united 
to  promote  so  unjust  a  censure. 

Let  us,  my  lords,  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  three 
noble  lords  by  whom  this  motion  has  been  made  and  sup- 
ported, let  us  take  a  view  of  their  conduct,  and  consider 
the  visible  motives  to  which  it  may  be  ascribed,  their 
places,  their  dependence 

Lord  Cholmondeley  spoke  next,  in  substance  as 
follows : — My  lords,  I  rise  thus  abruptly  to  preserve  that 
order  and  decency  which  is  essential  to  publick  councils, 
and  particularly  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  this  assembly, 
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which  can  only  become  a  scene  of  tumult  and  confusion  by 
such  methods  of  debate,  and  lose  that  respect  which  it  has 
hitherto  preserved,  not  only  by  the  justice  of  its  determi- 
nations, but  by  the  solemn  ^andeur  of  its  procedure. 

The  motion,  my  lords,  is  allowed  to  contain  nothing  but 
what  every  man  avows  in  speculation,  and  observes,  or 
ought  to  observe,  in  publick  transactions,  and  yet  those 
that  offer  and  support  it  are  represented  as  abettors  of  op- 
pression, and  instruments  of  tyranny. 

It  is  surely  wonderful,  my  lords,  that  those  who  are 
solicitous  for  the  preservation  of  their  own  honour,  and  so 
diligent  to  obviate  the  most  remote  reflection  that  may 
glance  upon  it,  should  not  remember,  that  the  same  deli- 
cacy may  raise  in  others  the  same  resentment,  when  their 
reputation  is  openly  attacked;  and  that  while  they  are 
asserting  the  right  of  the  minority  to  an  exemption  from 
censure,  they  shall  not  allow  the  greater  number  at  least 
an  equal  claim  to  the  same  privilege. 

Lord  Talbot  then  resumed: — My  lords,  whether  any 
thing  has  escaped  from  me  that  deserves  such  severe  ani- 
madversions, your  lordships  must  decide.  For  what  I 
might  intend  to  say,  since  by  the  interruption  of  that 
noble  lord  T  was  hindered  from  proceeding,  T  hope  I  shall 
not  be  accountable. 

Not  that  I  acknowledge  myself  to  have  asserted  any 
thing  either  contrary  to  law,  or  to  the  privileges  of  the 
house,  or  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  an  independent 
lord,  a  character  which  I  shall  always  endeavour  to  pre- 
serve, and  which  I  will  not  forfeit  for  the  smiles  of  a 
court,  the  dignity  of  high  employment,  or  the  affluence  of  a 
pension. 

Nor,  my  lords,  whenever  the  necessities  of  my  country 
require  that  I  should  speak  my  sentiments  with  freedom, 
will  I  be  awed  into  silence  and  submission,  but  will  set 
any  power  at  defiance  that  shall  dare  to  restrain  me. 

I  pretend  not,  my  lords,  to  be  always  in  the  right,  I 
claim  no  other  merit  than  that  of  meaning  well;  and  when 
I  am  convinced,  after  proper  examination,  that  I  am  en- 
gaged on  the  side  of  truth,  I  will  trample  on  that  insolence 
that  shall  command  me  to  suppress  my  sentiments. 
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Wheo  I  reflfi«^»  mj  tordbs,  on  the  diatreasesi  of  mj  c^fitv 
tgy,  wheD  I  observe  the  seonrity  and  ai^rogaoee  of  tbose 
whom  I  consider  a»  the  augers  of  the  pabliok  miaeries,^  I 
cannot  ahirajs  contain  my  resentment;  I  may,  perhaps^ 
sometimes  start  out  into  unbecoming  transports,  aad  speak 
in  terms  not  very  ceremonious  of  such  abandoned,  sueb 

detestable But  as  this  is,  perhaps,  not  the  language 

of  the  house,  I  shall  endeavour  to  repress  it,  and  hope  that 
the  bounds  of  decency  have  never  been  so  far  transgressed 
by  me  that  I  should  be  exposed  to  the  censure  of  your 
lordships. 

Lord  Abingdon  next  rose,  and  said: — My  lords,  the 
present  motion  is  undoubtedly  just,  but  by  no  means  ne- 
cessary, or  particularly  adapted  to  the  present  time.  It 
contains  a  general  principle,  uncontested,  and  established ; 
a  principle  which  this  assembly  has  never  denied,  and  from 
which  I  know  not  that  it  has  ever  departed. 

As  there  is,  therefore,  no  particular  necessity  of  confirm- 
ing it  by  a  new  resolution,  and  as  the  present  time  seems 
less  proper  than  any  other,  I  cannot  but  declare  my  opi-r 
nion,  that  to  resume  it  at  some  other  time  will  be  more 
prudent,  than  to  give  the  lords,  who  think  their  conduct 
censured,  any  occasion  of  resentment  or  discontent. 

Lord  Carteret  spoke  to  the  following  efiect: — My 
lords,  the  maxim  laid  down  in  the  present  motion,  is  in 
itself  incontestable,  and  so  far  from  any  inconsistency  with 
the  former,  that  as  there  was  no  reason  for  making,  there 
is,  in  my  opinion,  none  for  opposing  it;  as  it  may  at  any 
time  be  made,  it  may  at  any  time  be  properly  passed^ 
And  I  hope  that  our  unanimity  on  this  occasion  will  show 
that  truth,  however  unseasonably  advanced,  will,  in  this 
bouse,  be  always  received. 

But,  lest  the  noble  lords  who  have  opposed  the  motion^ 
should  think  their  honour  engaged  in  continuing  the  oppor 
sition,  I  take  the  liberty,  my  lords,  to  move  that  the  pir^ 
vious  question  may  be  put. 
[Other  lords  spoke  on  each  side ;  at  last  the  previous  quesr 

tion  was  put  by  the  president,  who  demanded,  "la  it 

your  lordships'  pleasure,  that  the  question  be  now  put? 

Those  lords  who  are  for  it,  say,  Content :  those  who  are 
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against  it,  say,  Not  eontent."  There  M[as,  acccnrdingly,  a 
cry  of  both ;  after  which  the  presidest  declared,.  *^  the 
contents  have  it;"  and  scHne  lords  replying,  '^  the  non-con- 
tents have  it,"  his  lordship  said,  ^*  the  noQ»-eo&teiils  most 
go  below  the  bar : ''  which  is  the  manner  of  dividing  the 
house.  Those  who  remained  being  told  in  their  seats, 
and  those  who  went  out  being  told  at  coming  in  again, 
there  were  Content,  81 ;  Not  content,  54 :  so  that  the 
resolution  moved  for,  passed  without  a  division.} 
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Lord  Tyrconnel  made  a  motion  for  bringing,  in  a  bill 
for  the  better  cleansing  and  paving  the  streets  of  West- 
minster, and  the  liberties  thereof;  in  support  of  which 
motion  be  spoke  to  the  following  purpose : — 

Sir,  though  the  grievance  which  I  am  about  to  lay  be- 
fore the  house  is  not  of  the  most  formidable  or  dangerous 
kind,  yet  as  it  is  such  as  grows  every  day  greater,  and 
such  as  every  day  endangers  the  lives  of  thousands,  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  thought  useless  or  improper  to  propose  it  to 
the  consideration  of  this  assembly,  to  offer  niy  thoughts  on 
the  methods  by  which  it  may  be  most  easily  removed,  and 
to  endeavour  to  incite  others  to  the  same  considerations. 

It  is  impossible,  sir,  to  come  to  this  assembly,  or  to  re- 
turn from  it  without  observations  on  the  present  condition 
of  the  streets  of  Westminster ;  observations  forced  upon 
every  man,  however  inattentive,  or  however  engrossed  by 
reflections  of  a  different  kind. 

The  warmest  zeal  for  publick  happiness,  the  most 
anxious  vigilance  against  general  dangers,  must,  I  be- 
lieve, sometimes  give  way  to  objects  of  immediate,  though 
of  less  importance,  nor  will  the  most  publick-spirited  senur 
tors  deny,  that  they  have  often  been  in  the  streets  alarmed 
with  obstructions,  or  shocked  with  nuisances. 

The  filth,  sir,  of  some  parts  of  the  town,  and  the  in- 
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equality  and  ruggedness  of  others,  caonot  but  in  the  eyes 
of  foreigners  disgrace  our  nation,  and  incline  them  to 
imagine  us  a  people,  not  only  without  delicacy,  but  with- 
out government,  a  herd  of  barbarians,  or  a  colony  of  hot- 
tentots. 

The  most  disgusting  part  of  the  character  given  by 
travellers,  of  the  most  savage  nations,  is  their  neglect  of 
cleanliness,  of  which,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  world  affords 
more  proofs,  than  the  streets  of  the  British  capital ;  a  city 
famous  for  wealth,  and  commerce,  and  plenty,  and  for 
every  other  kind  of  civility  and  politeness,  but  which 
abounds  with  such  heaps  of  filth,  as  a  savage  would  look 
on  with  amazement. 

If  that  be  allowed  which  is  generally  believed,  that  pu- 
trefaction and  stench  are  the  causes  of  pestilential  distem- 
pers, the  removal  of  this  grievance  may  be  pressed  from 
motives  of  far  greater  weight  than  those  of  delicacy  and 
pleasure ;  and  I  might  solicit  the  timely  care  of  this  assem- 
bly for  the  preservation  of  innumerable  multitudes,  and  in- 
treat  those,  who  are  watching  against  slight  misfortunes,  to 
unite  their  endeavours  with  mine,  to  avert  the  greatest 
and  most  dreadful  of  calamities. 

Not  to  dwell,  sir,  upon  dangers,  which  may,  perhaps,  be 
thought  only  imaginary,  I  hope  that  it  will  be  at  least  con- 
sidered, how  much  the  present  neglect  of  the  pavement  is 
detrimental  to  every  carriage,  whether  of  trade,  or  plea- 
sure, or  convenience,  and  that  those  who  have  allowed  so 
much  of  their  attention  to  petitions,  relating  to  the  roads 
of  the  kingdom,  the  repair  of  some  of  which  is  almost 
every  session  thought  of  importance  sufficient  to  produce 
debates  in  this  house,  will  not  think  the  streets  of  the  capi- 
tal alone  unworthy  of  their  regard. 

That  the  present  neglect  of  cleansing  and  paving  the 
streets  is  such  as  ought  not  to  be  borne,  that  the  passenger 
is  every  where  either  surprised  and  endangered  by  unex- 
pected chasms,  or  ofiended  or  obstructed  by  mountains  of 
filth,  is  well  known  to  every  one  that  has  passed  a  single 
day  in  this  great  city;  and  that  this  grievance  is  without 
remedy  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  no  magistrate  has,  at  pre- 
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sent  power  to  remove  it ;  for  every  man's  private  regard  to 
his  own  ease  and  safety,  would  incite  him  to  exert  his 
authority  on  this  occasion. 

I  humbly  propose,  therefore,  that  a  bill  may  be  brought 
into  the  house,  to  enable  his  majesty's  justices  of  peace  for 
the  liberties  of  Westminster,  to  inspect  the  publick  ways 
of  this  city,  and  punish  the  neglect  of  cleansing  and  paving 
them ;  or  that  a  new  officer  be  appointed,  and  vested 
with  full  authority  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Sandys  spoke  next,  to  this  effect: — Sir,  I  believe 
the  grievance,  so  much  complained  of  by  the  right  honour- 
able member,  is  not  difficult  to  be  removed  without  a  new 
act  of  the  legislature,  being,  perhaps,  more  properly  to  be 
imputed  to  the  negligence  of  the  justices,  than  a  defect  of 
their  authority ;  for  they  have  already  sufficient  power  to 
regulate  this  disorder :  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  hope,  sir, 
that  they  do  not  want  leisure  to  observe  it,  for  their  num- 
ber is  so  great,  that  if  we  suppose  them  to  be  wholly  en- 
gaged by  the  common  business  of  their  office,  a  foreigner 
would  have  occasion  of  reproaching  us  with  defects  more 
important  than  want  of  delicacy,  and  might  justly  censure 
us  as  a  people  corrupt  beyond  the  common  rate  of  human 
wickedness,  a  nation  divided  only  into  two  classes,  magis- 
trates and  criminals. 

But  they,  in  reality,  abound  so  much  among  us,  that 
most  of  them  are  only  nominal  magistrates,  vested  with 
authority  which  they  never  exert,  or  exert  to  bad  pur- 
poses, and  which  it  were  well  if  they  were  obliged  to  em- 
ploy in  the  real  service  of  their  country,  by  superintending 
the  paviers  and  the  scavengers. 

For  this  reason  it  is  unnecessary  to  erect  a  new  officer, 
as  an  inspector  of  our  streets,  since  every  office  that  is 
not  necessary  is  pernicious.  Were  the  consequences  of 
this  grievance  such  as  they  have  been  represented,  I 
should,  perhaps,  willingly  erect  a  new  office,  though  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  the  wisest  man  declare 
rather  for  a  pestilence  than  an  increase  of  officers. 

As  I  neither  think  the  grievance  insupportable,  nor  the 
VOL.  I.  R 
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methods  proposed  for  removing  it  necessary  or  proper,  I 
declare  myself  against  the  motion. 

Lord  Gage  spoke  in  the  following  manner : — Sir,  as  the 
grievance  cannot  be  denied  to  be  real,  and  the  motion, 
therefore,  may  reasonably  be  imagined  to  have  been  made 
without  any  other  intention  than  of  benefiting  the  publick 
by  an  useful  law,  I  cannot  discover  any  sufficient  reason 
for  a  rejection  so  peremptory  and  contemptuous. 

That  every  man  is  disgusted,  and  almost  every  man 
daily  endangered  in  our  streets,  has  not  been  denied ;  nor 
will  any  man,  I  suppose,  question  what,  if  he  has  not  yet 
experienced  it,  he  may,  perhaps,  be  fully  convinced  of,  in 
his  next  visit  or  excursion. 

Those  evils,  which  every  man  feels,  though  slight,  are 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  legislature ;  and  that  danger 
that  threatens  multitudes,  though  distant,  ought  to  be 
averted :  for  a  small  disorder,  like  a  small  expense,  when 
it  extends  to  multitudes,  becomes  a  national  affair. 

But  though  this  motion  may,  perhaps,  be  liable  to  some 
objections,  there  is,  certainly,  no  such  absurdity  to  be  found 
in  it,  as  may  justify  us  in  rejecting  it  without  examination; 
to  reject  a  motion  when  it  is  first  offered,  is  a  proof  of  pre- 
judice, next  to  that  of  rejecting  it  unheard ;  it  is  to  deter- 
mine a  question,  before  it  is  discussed,  or  can  be  fully  un- 
derstood. 

Mr.  Sandys  replied,  in  substance  as  follows: — Sir,  I 
cannot  but  differ  very  widely  in  opinion  from  the  right 
honourable  member  that  spoke  last,  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
priety of  opposing  a  motion  when  it  is  first  made  ;  a  prac- 
tice, which  T  can  by  no  means  think  inconsistent  with 
either  decency  or  prudence,  and  which  would,  perhaps,  be 
of  use  to  the  publick,  if  it  was  more  frequent. 

When  any  motion  is  made,  it  is  subjected  to  the  consi- 
deration of  this  assembly,  and  every  member  is  at  full  li- 
berty to  examine  and  discuss  it.  If  it  appears  to  deserve 
farther  attention,  it  may  be  admitted,  but  if  the  subject  be 
either  improper  or  unseasonable,  or  the  measures  pro- 
posed injudicious  or  dangerous,  it  is  then  to  be  rejected ; 
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and  if  it  is  at  last  to  be  rejected,  it  is  apparent  that  no 
time  ought  to  be  thrown  away  upon  it. 

The  hours,  and  days,  and  weeks,  that  have  been  unpro- 
fitably  spent  upon  bills  which  after  all  our  endeavours 
could  not  be  passed ;  the  delays  of  real  benefits  to  the 
publick,  which  have  been  produced  by  long  pursuits  of 
shadowy  advantages,  have  inclined  me  to  a  more  expedi- 
tious method  of  proceeding,  and  determined  me  speedily 
to  reject  what  I  cannot  hope  to  amend. 

[The  question  being  put,  passed  in  the  negative,  142 
against  109.] 
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DEBATE   ON    THE   SECOND   READING   OF  A  BILL    TO  PREVENT 
INCONVENIENCIES  ARISING  FROM  INSURANCE  OF  SHIPS. 

The  bill  being  read,  sir  John  Barnard  spoke  thus: 
— Sir,  there  cannot  be  brought  before  this  house  any  ques- 
tions more  difficult  in  themselves,  more  entangled  with  a 
multiplicity  of  relations,  or  more  perplexed  with  an  end- 
less diversity  of  circumstances,  than  those  which  relate  to 
commercial  affairs;  affairs  on  which  the  most  experienced 
often  disagree,  and  on  which  the  most  sagacious  may  de- 
ceive themselves  with  erroneous  conjectures. 

There  are  no  questions,  sir,  which  require  so  much  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  subject  to  which  they  relate,  nor  i3 
there  any  subject  with  which  so  few  gentlemen  in  this 
'house  have  had  opportunities  of  being  acquainted.  There 
are  no  questions,  sir,  which  their  variety  of  relations  to  dif- 
ferent persons  exposes  to  be  so  easily  misrepresented 
without  detection,  nor  any  in  which  the  opposition  of  par- 
ticular interests  so  much  incites  a  false  representation.  In 
all  these  cases,  deceit  is  easy,  and  there  is  a  strong  temp- 
tation to  deceive. 

Nor  are  these  questions,  sir,  always  perplexed  by  inten- 
tional fraud,  or  false  assertions,  of  which  they  that  utter 
them  are  themselves  conscious. 

r2 
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Those  who  deceive  us,  do  not  always  suppress  any  truth 
of  which  they  are  convinced,  nor  set  facts  before  us  in  any 
other  light,  than  that  in  which  themselves  behold  them; 
-  they  for  the  most  part  err  with  an  honest  intention,  and 
propagate  no  mistakes  but  those  which  they  have  them- 
selves admitted. 

Of  this  kind,  sir,  are,  doubtless,  the  measures  proposed  in 
the  bill  before  us,  which  those  by  whom  they  are  promoted 
iftay  easily  think  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  publick,  but  which, 
I  believe,  will  appear  the  result  of  imperfect  views,  and 
partial  consideration. 

The  great  and  fundamental  errour,  sir,  of  the  patrons  of 
this  bill,  seems  to  be  an  opinion  that  the  practice  of  insur- 
ing is  not  known  to  other  nations,  nor  can  be  carried  on  in 
any  other  place ;  and  from  this  principle  they  deduce  con- 
sequences, which,  if  they  were  inevitably  certain,  might 
easily  influence  us  to  an  immediate  approbation  of  the  bill, 
as  necessary  to  secure  our  commerce,  and  distress  our 
enemies. 

They  conclude,  sir,  with  sufficient  justness,  that  very  .few 
merchants  would  hazard  their  fortunes  in  long  voyages  or 
distant  commerce,  or  expose  themselves  to  the  dangers  of 
war,  without  the  security  which  insurances  afford  them ;  and 
having  persuaded  themselves  that  such  security  is  to  be 
obtained  from  no  other  nation,  they  imagine  that  we  might, 
by  prohibiting  it,  confine  all  the  foreign  vessels  in  their 
ports,  and  destroy,  by  one  resolution,  the  trade  of  both  our 
rivals  and  our  enemies. 

That  our  East  India  company  may  desire  the  ratification 
of  this  bill,  I  cannot  deny,  because  they  might,  perhaps, 
receive  from  it  some  temporary  advantage  by  the  short  in- 
conveniencies  which  those  whom  they  consider  as  the  ene- 
mies of  their  commerce  would  feel  from  it.  They  may  de- 
sire it,  because  the  experiment,  if  it  fails,  as  it  must,  can- 
not injure  them ;  and  if  it  succeeds,  may  produce  great 
advantages  to  them :  they  may  wish  it,  because  they  will 
feel  the  immediate  benefit,  and  the  detriment  will  fall 
upon  others. 

I  shall  not  inquire  whether  our  merchants  are  inclined 
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to  look  with  malevolence  on  all  those  who  cultivate  the 
same  branches  of  commerce  with  themselves,  though  they 
have  neither  the  violation  of  natural  rights,  nor  the  in- 
fringement of  national  treaties,  to  complain  of.  I  should 
be  unwilling  to  suspect  a  British  merchant,  whose  ac- 
quaintance with  the  constitution  of  his  own  country  ought 
to  show  him  the  value  of  liberty,  who  ought  to  be  above 
narrow  schemes,  by  the  knowledge  which  his  profession 
enables  him  to  gain,  of  a  desire  to  encroach  upon  the  rights 
of  others,  or  to  engross  the  general  benefits  of  nature ;  and 
shall  only  observe,  that  several  other  nations  can  plead  a 
claim  to  the  East  India  trade,  a  claim  of  equal  validity 
with  our  own ;  that  the  Danes  have  their  settlement  there, 
a^id  that  the  Portuguese  discovered  the  way  to  those  re- 
gions of  wealth,  from  which  some,  perhaps,  are  inclined 
to  exclude  them. 

But  nothing  is  more  vain  than  to  attempt  to  exclude 
them  by  refusing  to  ensure  their  ships,  because  the  opinion 
that  they  can  be  insured  by  no  other  nation  is  entirely 
without  foundation.  There  are  at  this  time  offices  of  in- 
surance along  the  whole  coasts  of  the  midland  sea,  among 
the  Dutch,  and  even  among  the  French.  Nothing  can 
debar  any  nation  from  the  trade  of  insurance  but  the  want 
of  money ;  and  that  money  is  not  wanted  by  foreigners  for 
^  this  purpose,  appears  from  the  great  sums  which  they  have 
deposited  in  our  funds. 

That  this  trade  is  now  carried  on  chiefly  by  this  nation, 
though  not  solely,  is  incontestable  ;  but  what  can  be  inferred 
from  that,  but  that  we  ought  not  to  obstruct  our  own  gain; 
that  we  ought  not  to  make  a  law  to  deprive  ourselves  of 
that  advantage  of  which  either  favourable  accidents  or  our 
own  sagacity  have  put  us  in  possession. 

For  this  reason  it  appears  that  it  would  not  contribute 
to  the  wealth  of  the  publick  to  debar  us  from  insuring  the 
ships  even  of  those  with  whom  we  are  at  war,  for  it  is 
always  to  be  remembered  that  they  will  receive  no  detri- 
ment from  such  prohibitions,  nor  will  feel  any  other  conse- 
quence from  them  than  a  necessity  of  transferring  to  some 
other  nation  the  profit  which  we  receive  from  it. 
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What  the  profit  is  which  arises  to  the  nation  from  the 
trade  of  insurance  it  is  not  possible  exactly  to  determine, 
but  that  the  trade  is  really  advantageous  may  be  reason- 
ably conceived,  because  after  many  years*  experience  it  is 
diligently  followed,  and  a  law  was  never  necessary  to  pro- 
hibit the  pursuit  of  a  business  by  which  nothing  was  to  be 
gained.  But  could  the  gain  of  the  insurer  be  a  doubtful 
point,  there  is  a  certain  advantage  to  the  nation  by  the 
money  paid  for  commission,  brokerage,  stamps,  and  the 
credit  of  the  premium  deposited  here. 

I  might  add,  sir,  another  considerable  sum  yearly  arising 
to  the  government  from  the  additional  letters,  occasioned 
by  this  trade,  which  increase  the  revenues  of  the  post- 
office,  without  any  deduction  for  additional  charge. 

That  the  loss  of  this  profit,  and  the  gain  of  insuring,  will 
ensue  upon  the  ratification  of  this  bill,  cannot  be  denied ; 
nor  does  it  appear,  that  this  loss  will  be  counterbalanced 
by  any  advantage  that  will  be  gained  over  our  rivals  or 
our  enemies. 

Whether  this  bill,  sir,  would  produce  to  the  merchants 
of  that  city  by  which  it  is  promoted,  the  advantages  which 
they-  expect  from  it,  or  remove  any  of  the  grievances  of 
which  they  complain,  I  am  not  able  positively  to  determine ; 
but  know,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  merchants,  as  well 
as  other  men,  to  confound  private  with  publick  grievances, 
and  to  imagine  their  own  interest  the  interest  of  the  nation. 

With  fegard,  sir,  to  the  practice  of  insuring,  interest  or 
no  interest,  as  the  terra  is,  when  an  imaginary  value  is  put 
upon  the  ship  or  cargo,  often  much  above  its  real  worth, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  some  opportunities  may  be  given 
by  it  for  wicked  practices.  But  there  will  always  be  cir- 
cumstances in  which  there  can  be  no  security  against 
frauds,  but  common  faith ;  nor  do  I  see  how  we  can  secure 
the  insurers  against  the  possibility  of  being  defrauded. 

I  cannot,  indeed,  discover,  sir,  how  this  method  of  in- 
suring can  be  prevented ;  for  how  can  the  value  of  a  cargo 
be  estimated,  which  is  to  be  collected  in  a  long  voyage,  at 
different  ports,  and  where  the  success  of  the  adventurers 
often  depends  upon  lucky  accidents,  which  are,  indeed, 
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always  hoped  for,  but  seldom  happen.  An  imaginary 
value  must,  therefore,  be  fixed  upon,  when  the  ship  leaves 
the  port ;  because  the  success  of  that  voyage  cannot  be 
foreknown,  and  the  contracting  parties  may  be  safely 
tfusted  to  set  that  value,  without  any  law  to  direct  or 
restrain  them. 

If  the  merchants  are  oppressed  by  any  peculiar  inconve- 
niencies,  and  can  find  means  of  redressing  them  without 
injuring  the  publick  commerce,  any  proposal  for  that  pur- 
pose ought  to  be  favourably  received ;  but  as  the  bill  now 
before  us  proposes  general  restraints,  and  proposes  to  re- 
move grievances  which  are  not  felt,  by  remedies,  which 
those  upon  whom  they  are  to  operate,  do  not  approve,  I 
think  it  ought  not  to  be  referred  to  a  committee,  but  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  Southwell  spoke  next,  in  terms  to  this  purpose : 
— Sir,  when  I  first  proposed  this  bill  to  the  house,  I 
lamented  the  absence  of  that  honourable  gentleman,  from 
whose  discussions  and  arguments  I  expected  great  inform- 
ation; and  for  whose  judgment,  in  all  commercial  ques- 
tions, I  have  the  highest  esteem,  as  his  penetration  not 
only  enables  him  to  discover  the  consequences  of  methods 
which  have  not  yet  been  tried,  but  as  his  extensive  acr 
quaintance  with  many  branches  of  trade,  cannot  but  have 
informed  him  of  the  success  of  many  expedients  tried,  as 
well  in  other  nations  as  our  own,  for  the  advancement  of  it. 

Trade,  sir,  is  a  subject,  of  which  it  has  been  justly  ob- 
served, that  very  few  gentlemen  have  attained  knowledge 
sufficient  to  qualify  themselves  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of 
any  new  regulation  ;  and  I  cannot  but  confess,  that  I  have 
no  uncommon  skill  in  these  questions.  What  I  have  to 
offer  on  this  occasion,  has  been  suggested  to  me,  not  so 
much  by  my  own  observations,  as  by  the  intelligence  which 
I  have  very  industriously  sought,  and  by  which,  as  I  en- 
deavoured to  inquire  of  those  whose  opinion  was  least 
likely  to  be  perverted  by  their  interest,  I  hope  I  have  not 
been  misled. 

The  merchants,  sir,  to  whom  it  has  been  my  fortune  to 
apply,  have  generally  concurred  in  the  opinion  tbs^t  the 
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present  practice  of  insuring  is  prejudicial  to  our  commerce, 
nor  have  I  found  any  disagreement  between  my  consti- 
tuents and  the  traders  of  this  great  metropolis. 

I  am  unwilling  to  imagine  that  there  can  be  any  evil 
for  which  the  wisdom  of  this  assembly  cannot  discover  a 
remedy,  and  am,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  if  the  griev- 
ance is  real,  some  expedient  may  be  discovered  for  re- 
moving it ;  and  that  it  is  real,  I  cannot  but  be  convinced 
by  the  declarations  of  so  many  men,  who  can  have  no  in- 
terest in  complaining  when  they  suffer  nothing,  and  whose 
known  abilities  exempt  thenxixom  the  suspicion  of  imput- 
ing any  part  of  their  uneasiness  to  a  cause  which  cannot 
produce  it. 

The  bill  before  us,  sir,  requires,  in  my  opinion,  some 
amendments,  and  in  its  present  state  might,  perhaps,  pro- 
duce more  detriment  than  advantage ;  but  since  it  is  ne- 
cessary at  least  to  attempt  something  for  the  relief  of  men 
so  useful  to  this  nation,  it  appears  to  me  necessary  to  form 
a  committee,  and  to  deliberate  on  this  subject  with  more 
attention. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD  spoke  next,  to  the  following  effect: — 
Sir,  though  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  the  bill  in  its  present 
state  ought  to  be  passed  into  a  law,  yet  I  am  far  from 
thinking  it  so  imperfect  as  not  easily  to  be  amended,  and, 
therefore,  am  desirous  that  it  should  be  considered  in  a 
committee. 

I  have  not,  indeed,  sir,  often  observed,  that  bills  injudi- 
ciously drawn  up  at  first  have  received  great  improvements 
from  a  second  consideration,  and  have  found  it  more  easy 
to  form  a  new  bill,  than  to  make  alterations  in  one  that  is 
laid  before  us ;  for  some  original  errour  will  commonly  re- 
main, and  the  sentiments  of  different  men,  pursuing  differ- 
ent views,  can  seldom  be  modelled  into  one  consistent 
scheme.  But  I  am  far  from  considering  this  bill  as  one  of 
those  that  cannot  be  amended,  for  I  can  discover  but  few 
objections  to  the  regulations  proposed  in  it,  and  those  not 
relating  to  any  of  the  essential  parts,  but  slight  and  cir- 
cumstantial, such  as  will  easily  be  removed,  or,  perhaps, 
answered. 
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The  grievance,  sir,  for  which  this  bill  proposes  a  remedy, 
is  so  generally  known,  and  so  universally  lamented,  that,  I 
believe,  there  is  not  any  thing  more  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature  than  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  it, 
and  the  proper  method  of  redressing  it. 

In  our  inquir]^  into  the  causes  of  this  obstruction  of 
trade,  I  am  of  opinion,  sir,  that  the  practice  of  insuring, 
interest  or  no  interest,  will  appear  to  be  the  foundation  of 
this  general  uneasiness;  it  will  be  found  a  practice  of  so 
natural  a  tendency  to  fraud,  and  so  easily  susceptible  of 
dishonest  artifices,  that  I  believe  every  member  of  this 
house  will  desire  its  suppression. 

To  confirm  ray  assertion,  sir,  and  illustrate  the  question 
before  us,  I  shall  mention  some  particular  instances  of 
fraud  to  which  this  custom  has  given  occasion  ;  of  fraud 
so  evident  and  so  detestable  that  it  cannot  be  related  with- 
out indignation. 

The  Royal  George  was  a  large  ship  belonging  to  the 
South  sea  company,  which,  having  been  a  voyage  to  Vera 
Cruz,  put  in  at  Jamaica  in  her  return ;  and  being  there 
refitted  to  proceed  on  her  voyage  homewards,  set  sail,  and 
came  within  a  week's  sailing  of  the  port,  when,  upon  a 
sudden,  the  officers  entered  into  a  consultation,  and  de- 
termined to  go  back  a  month's  voyage  to  Antigua ;  for  what 
reason,  sir,  may  easily  be  guessed,  when  it  was  told  that  a 
ship  was  insured  upon  a  supposed  value  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds. 

This  resolution,  sir,  was  no  sooner  formed,  than  orders 
were  given  to  change  the  course  and  steer  to  Antigua,  in 
opposition  to  all  the  remonstrances  of  the  carpenter,  who 
is  the  proper  judge  of  the  condition  of  a  vessel,  and  who 
declared,  with  honesty  and  resolution,  against  their  whole 
procedure.  But  they  pursued  their  new  scheme  without 
any  regard  to  his  murmurs  or  assertions ;  and  when  they 
arrived  at  Antigua,  found  some  method  of  influencing  the 
officers  of  that  island  to  declare  the  ship  unfit  for  the  pro- 
secution of  the  voyage. 

Their  design,  sir,  was  now  happily  completed.  To  con- 
firm the  determination  which  had  been  pronounced  in  their 
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favour,  they  stranded  the  ship  upon  a  bank  of  sand,  forced 
out  the  iron  that  grapples  the  timber  together,  and  having 
first  taken  away  the  masts  and  rigging,  and  whatever  else 
could  be  used  or  sold,  threw  the  ballast  to  each  end,  and 
so  broke  the  vessel  in  the  middle. 

By  this  well-contrived  shipwreck,  having,  as  they  ima- 
gined, raised  their  fortunes,  they  came  home  triumphantly 
from  their  prosperous  voyage,  and  claimed  the  money  for 
which  the  ship  was  insured.  The  insurers,  startled  at  a 
demand  so  unexpected,  inquired  into  the  affair  with  all 
the  industry  which  its  importance  might  naturally  incite, 
and,  after  some  consultation,  determined  to  try  whether 
the  ship  might  not  be  refitted  and  brought  to  Britain. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  they  sent  workmen  and 
materials,  and,  without  much  expense,  or  any  difficulty, 
brought  it  hither. 

1  believe,  sir,  this  relation  is  sufficient  at  once  to  prove 
the  practice,  and  explain  the  nature  of  the  frauds  to  which 
this  method  of  insurance  gives  occasion  ;  but  as  the  fre- 
quency of  them  is  such,  that  many  instances  may  be  pro- 
duced, I  shall  offer  another  short  narrative  of  the  same 
kind. 

A  ship  that  belonged  to  the  East  India  company,  in- 
sured after  this  method,  was  run  ashore  by  the  captain,  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  imagined  none  but  himself  able  to 
recover  it,  and  therefore,  though  it  cost  five  thousand 
pounds,  sold  it  for  five  hundred ;  but  the  purchaser,  no 
less  expert  than  the  captain,  found  means  very  speedily  to 
disengage  it,  to  restore  it  to  a  proper  condition  with  little 
expense,  and  was  much  enriched  by  his  fortunate  bargain. 

I  cannot  but  observe,  sir,  that  this  kind  of  fraud  is  more 
formidable,  as  it  may  be  practised  without  a  possibility  of 
detection  :  had  the  captain,  instead  of  stranding,  destroyed 
his  vessel,  how  could  his  wickedness  ever  have  been  dis- 
covered ;  or  how  could  the  South  sea  company's  ship  have 
been  brought  home,  had  it  been  sunk  in  some  distant  cor- 
ner of  the  world. 

This  practice,  sir,  and  the  frauds  which  it  has  occasioned, 
and  the  suspicions  which  the  easy  practice  of  frauds  al- 
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ways  creates,  have  produced  so  many  trials,  and  filled  the 
courts  of  justice  with  such  intricate  contentions,  that  the 
judges,  who  know,  perhaps,  nothing  of  this  practice  but 
from  its  effects,  have  often  declared  it  to  be  so  pregnant 
with  contests  and  cheats,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  suffered, 
and  that  a  law  for  suppressing  it  would  much  contribute  to 
the  establishment  of  peace,  and  the  security  of  property. 

I  am  not  insensible,  sir,  of  the  force  of  the  argument 
made  use  of  by  the  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  in 
favour  of  this  practice,  and  cannot  but  allow  it  that  regard 
which  his  reasonings  always  deserve ;  it  is  the  strongest, 
and  perhaps  the  only  argument  that  can  be  produced. 
His  assertion  of  the  impossibility  of  estimating  the  real 
value  of  a  ship,  or  of  foreknowing  the  success  of  a  voyage, 
is  incontestable :  but  perhaps  it  will  follow  from  thence, 
not  that  an  imaginary  value  ought  to  be  admitted,  but  that 
no  insurance  ought  to  be  allowed,  where  there  is  no  ra- 
tional method  of  ascertaining  it ;  or,  at  least,  that  all  such 
insurance  ought  to  be  rather  below  the  probable  value 
than  above  it. 

If  the  grievance  complained  of  has  been  proved  not  to 
be  imaginary,  we  ought,  doubtless,  to  consult  how  it  may 
be  remedied ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  our  consultations  will 
be  ineffectual,  if  we  engage  in  them,  not  with  an  intention 
to  perplex,  but  to  inform  each  other.  I  am  of  opinion, 
sir,  that  the  importance  of  the  question  requires  a  com- 
mittee ;  nor  can  I  discover  any  essential  defect  in  the 
bill,  which  should  hinder  it  from  passing  into  a  law. 

Mr.  BuRRELL  spoke  to  this  effect: — Sir,  I  am  con- 
vinced by  experience,  as  well  as  reason,  that  so  many  in- 
con  veniencies  arise  from  this  method  of  insurance,  that 
it  affords  so  many  opportunities  of  fraud,  and  gives  such 
encouragement  to  negligence,  that  I  shall  willingly  concur 
in  any  measures  that  may  effectually  suppress  it. 

It  is,  sir,  too  well  known  to  require  proof,  that  interest 
is  the  parent  of  diligence,  and  that  men  attend  to  the  pert- 
formance  of  their  duty,  in  proportion  as  they  must  suffer 
by  the  neglect  of  it ;  and,  therefore,  every  practice  that 
deprives  honesty  of  its  reward  is  injurious  to  the  publick. 
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But  that  this  is  the  consequence  of  estimating  ships  at 
an  imaginary  value  in  the  offices  of  insurance,  is,  to  the 
highest  degree,  evident.  When  a  ship  is  estimated  above 
its  real  value,  how  will  the  commander  suffer  by  a  wreck, 
or  what  shall  restrain  him  from  destroying  his  vessel,  when 
it  may  be  done  with  security  to  himself,  except  that  in- 
tegrity, which,  indeed,  ought  to  be  generally  diffused,  but 
which  is  not  always  to  be  found,  and  to  which  few  men 
think  it  safe  to  trust  upon  occasions  of  far  less  importance. 

To  show,  sir,  that  I  do  not  indulge  groundless  sus- 
picions, or  magnify  the  bare  possibility  of  fraud  into 
reality ;  that  I  do  not  blacken  human  nature,  or  propose 
laws  against  wickedness  that  has  not  yet  existed ;  it  may 
be  proper  to  mention  some  letters,  in  which  I  have  been 
informed,  by  my  correspondent  at  Leghorn,  of  the  state  of 
the  ships  which  have  arrived  there ;  ships  so  weakly  man- 
ned, and  so  penuriously  or  negligently  stored,  so  much 
decayed  in  the  bottoms,  and  so  ill  fitted  witL  rigging,  that 
he  declares  his  astonishment  at  their  arrival. 

It  may  deserve  our  consideration,  sir,  whether  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Spanish  privateers  may  not  be,  in  great  part, 
attributed  to  this  pernicious  practice  ;  whether  captains, 
when  their  vessels  are  insured  for  more  than  their  value, 
do  not  rashly  venture  into  known  danger  ?  whether  they 
do  not  wilfully  miss  the  security  of  convoys  ?  whether 
they  do  not  direct  their  courses  where  privateers  may  most 
securely  cruise  ?  whether  they  do  not  surrender  with  less 
resistance  than  interest  would  excite?  and  whether  they 
do  not  raise  clamours  against  the  government  for  their  ill 
success,  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  negligence  or  fraud  ? 

That  other  frauds  are  committed  in  the  practice  of  in- 
suring, is  well  known  to  the  honourable  gentleman :  it  is 
a  common  practice  to  take  money  upon  bottomry,  by  way 
of  pledge,  for  the  captain's  fidelity,  and  to  destroy  this 
security  by  insuring  above  the  real  value  ;  so  that  the  cap- 
tain may. gain  by  neglecting  the  care  of  his  vessel,  or,  at 
least,  secure  himself  from  loss,  and  indulge  his  ease  or  his 
pleasure  without  any  interruption  from  the  fear  of  diminish- 
ing his  fortune. 
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The  whole  practice  of  insurance,  sir,  is,  in  its  present 
state,  I  believe,  so  perplexed  with  frauds,  and  of  such 
manifest  tendency  to  the  obstruction  of  commerce,  that 
it  absolutely  requires  some  legal  regulations. 

Sir  John  Barnard  then  spoke  to  this  purpose: — Of 
frauds  in  the  practice  of  insurance,  with  regard  to  which 
the  honourable  gentleman  has  appealed  to  me,  I  can  con- 
fidently affirm  that  T  am  totally  ignorant :  I  know  not  of 
any  fraudulent  practices  openly  carried  on,  or  established 
by  custom,  which  I  suppose  are  meant :  for  with  regard  to 
single  acts  of  fraud,  committed  by  particular  men,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  but  that  they  have  been  detected  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  traffick :  nor  can  I  conceive 
that  any  argument  can  be  drawn  from  them  against  the 
practice ;  for  if  every  part  of  commerce  is  to  be  pro- 
hibited, which  has  furnished  villains  with  opportunities 
of  deceit,  we  shall  contract  trade  into  a  narrow  compass. 

With  regard,  sir,  to  the  instance  of  the  Royal  George, 
though  the  proceedings  of  the  officers  are  not  wholly  to  be 
vindicated,  yet  part  of  their  conduct  is  less  inexplicable 
than  it  has  been  represented.  Their  return  to  Antigua, 
when  they  were  bound  for  Britain,  and  were  within  a 
week's  sailing  of  their  port,  is  easily  to  be  defended,  if  the 
wind  was  contrary  to  their  intended  course ;  for  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive  that  they  might  reach  a  distant  port, 
with  a  favourable  wind,  much  sooner  than  one  much 
nearer,  with  the  wind  against  them. 

T  have  always  observed,  sir,  that  the  gentlemen  engaged 
in  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  assume  an  air  of  superi- 
ority, to  which  I  know  not  what  claim  they  can  produce, 
and  seem  to  imagine,  that  their  charter  gives  them  more 
extensive  knowledge,  and  more  acute  sagacity,  than  falls 
to- the  lot  of  men  not  combined  in  their  association. 

But  however  these  gentlemen  may  disapprove  my  argu- 
ments, and  however  they  may  misrepresent  them,  I  shall 
be  satisfied,  that  they  will  have,  with  the  disinterested  and 
impartial,  their  just  weight,  and  that  this  afiUir  will  not  be 
hastily  determined  upon  an  imperfect  examination. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  replied  to  this  efiect: — Whe- 
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ther  the  merchants  «re  satisfied  with  the  present  methods 
of  insuring,  or  what  is  the  opinion  of  any  separate  body  of 
men,  I  think  it  absolutely  unnecessary  to  inquire.  We 
are  constituted  for  the  publick  advantage,  and  are  en- 
gaged by  our  senatorial  character  to  consider,  not  the  pri- 
vate interest  of  particular  men,  but  the  general  advantage 
of  our  country. 

In  our  pursuit,  sir,  of  national  interest,  we  shall  be  ob- 
liged frequently  to  oppose  the  schemes  which  private  men 
or  separate  fraternities,  have  formed  for  their  own  advan- 
tage, and  which  they  may  be  expected  to  defend  with  all 
their  art ;  both  because  every  man  is  unwilling  to  imagine 
that  the  publick  interest  and  his  own  are  opposite,  and 
because  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  many  may  consider  the 
publick  only  in  subordination  to  themselves,  and  be  very 
little  solicitous  about  the  general  prosperity  of  their  coun- 
try, provided  none  of  the  calamities  which  afflict  it  extend 
their  influence  to  themselves. 

We  are  in  the  discussion  of  this  question,  sir,  to  con- 
sider that  we  are  engaged  in  a  war  against  a  nation  from 
which  insults,  depredations,  oppressions,  and  cruelties, 
have  been  long  complained  of,  and  against  which  we  are, 
therefore,  to  act  with  a  resolution  proportioned  to  the  inju- 
ries which  we  have  suffered,  and  to  our  desire  of  ven- 
geance. We  are  to  practice  every  method  of  distressing 
them,  and  to  promote  the  success  of  our  arms  even  at  the 
expense  of  present  gain,  and  the  interest  of  private  men. 

It  is  well  known,  sir,  to  all  who  have  either  heard  or 
read  of  the  Spaniards,  that  they  live  in  carelessness  and 
indolence,  neglect  all  the  natural  advantages  of  their 
own  country,  despise  the  gain  of  foreign  commerce,  and 
depend  wholly  on  their  American  settlements,  for  all  the 
conveniencies,  and,  perhaps,  for  most  of  the  necessaries 
of  life. 

This  is  the  particular  circumstance  that  makes  a  war 
with  Britain  so  much  to  be  dreaded  by  them.  A  nation 
superiour  to  them  by  sea  holds  them  besieged,  like  a 
garrison  surrounded  by  an  army,  precludes  them  from 
supplies,  intercepts  their  succours,  and  if  it  cannot  force 
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their  walls  by  attack,  can,  at  least,  by  a  blockade,  starve 
tfaem  to  a  capitulatioD. 

Thus,  sir,  by  a  naval  war  with  an  enemy  of  superiour 
strength)  they  must  at  length  be  subdued,  and  subdued, 
perhaps,  without  a  battle,  and  without  the  possibility  of 
resistance ;  against  such  an  enemy  their  courage  or  their 
discipline  is  of  no  use ;  they  may  form  armies,  indeed,  but 
which  can  only  stand  upon  the  shore,  to  defend  what  their 
enemies  have  no  intention  of  invading,  and  see  those  ships 
seized  in  which  their  pay  is  treasured,  or  their  provisions 
are  stored. 

Such,  sir,  is  our  natural  superiority  over  the  Spaniards, 
a  species  of  superiority  that  must  inevitably  prevail,  if  it 
be  not  defeated  by  our  own  folly ;  and  surely  a  more  effec- 
tual method  of  defeating  it, .  the  Spaniards  themselves 
could  not  have  discovered,  than  that  of  insuring  their 
ships  among  our  merchants. 

When  a  ship  thus  insured  is  taken,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing all  precautions,  must  sometimes  happen,  we  examine 
the  cargo,  find  it  extremely  valuable,  and  triumph  in  our 
success ;  we  not  only  count  the  gain  to  ourselves,  but  the 
loss  to  our  enemies,  and  determine  that  a  small  number  of 
such  captures  will  reduce  them  to  offer  us  peace  upon  our 
own  terms. 

Such  are  the  conclusions  which  are  made,  and  made 
with  reason,  by  men  unacquainted  with  the  secret  practices 
of  our  merchants,  and  who  do  not  suspect  us  to  be  stupid 
enough  to  secure  our  enemies  against  ourselves ;  but  it  is 
often  found,  upon  a  more  close  examination,  that  our  ships 
of  war  have  only  plundered  our  merchants,  and  that  our 
jmvateers  may,  indeed,  have  enriched  themselves,  but 
impoverished  their  country.  It  is  discovered  that  the  loss 
of  the  Spaniards  is  to  be  repaid,  and,  perhaps,  sometimes 
with  interest,  by  the  British  insurers. 

If  it  be  urged,  that  we  ought  not  to  enact  any  laws 
which  may  obstruct  the  gain  of  our  fellow-subjects,  may  it 
not  be  asked,  why  all  trade  with  Spain  is  prohibited ;  may 
not  the  trade  be  equally  gainful  with  the  insurance,  and 
may  not  the  gain  be  more  generally  distributed,  and, 
therefore,  be  more  properly  national  ? 
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But  this  trade  was  prohibited,  because  it  was  more  ne- 
cessary to  our  enemies  than  to  oursejves ;  it  w^s  prohi- 
bited, because  the  laws  of  war  require,  that  a  less  evil 
should  be  suffered  to  inflict  a  greater ;  it  is  upon  this  prin- 
ciple that  every  battle  is  fought,  and  that  we  fire  our  own 
ships  to  consume  the  navies  of  the  enemy. 

For  this  reason,  sir,  it  appears  to  me  evident  beyond 
contradiction,  that  the  insurance  of  Spanish  ships  ought  to 
be  prohibited :  we  shall,  indeed,  lose  the  profit  of  the  in- 
sunmce,  but  we  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  captures,  which 
is  an  argument  that  cannot  be  produced  for  the  prohibition 
of  commerce. 

It  is  urged,  sir,  that  they  may  insure  their  ships  in  other 
countries;  an  assertion,  of  which,  whether  it  be  true  or  not, 
I  am  not  able  to  decide ;  but  it  is  acknowledged,  that  the 
necessity  of  establishing  new  correspondence  will  be  at 
least  a  temporary  obstruction  of  their  trade,  and  an  ob- 
struction of  even  a  short  continuance  may  lay  them  at 
our  mercy. 

But  let  us,  sir,  reflect  upon  the  weakness  of  this  argu- 
ment,— they  must  be  allowed  to  insure  here,  because  they 
may  insure  in  other  places ;  will  it  not  be  equally  just  to 
urge,  that  they  mu^t  trade  with  us,  because  they  may  trade 
with  other  nations?  And  may  it  not  be  answered,  that 
though  we  cannot  wholly  suspend  their  commerce,  it  is 
yet  our  business  to  obstruct  it  as  far  as  we  are  able  ? 

May  it  not,  sir,  be  farther  affirmed,  that  by  insuring  in 
other  nations,  they  may  injure  their  allies  by  falling  into' 
our  hands,  but  do  not  the  less  benefit  us?  that  if  they  do 
not  grow  weaker,  we  at  least  are  strengthened ;  but  that 
by  insuring  among  us,  whatever  steps  are  taken,  the  equi- 
librium of  the  war  is  preserved  always  the  same  ? 

It  is  asserted,  and  I  suppose  with  truth,  that  we  insure 
at  a  lower  rate  than  others,  and  it  will,  therefore,  follow, 
that  the  Spaniards,  whenever  their  ships  shall  escape  us, 
will  suffer  more  by  having  insured  amongst  foreigners, 
than  if  they  had  contracted  with  our  merchants. 

Thus  it  appears,  sir,  that  there  are  stronger  reasons  for 
prohibiting  the  insurance  of  Spanish  ships,  than  for  put- 
ting a  stop  to  our  commerce  with  them ;  and  that  whether 
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their  ships  are  taken  by  us,  or  escape  us,  it  is  the  general 
interest  of  the  nation,  that  they  shall  be  insured  by  foreign 
merchants. 

With  respect,  sir,  to  the  East  India  company,  I  have 
no  regard  to  their  interest,  considered  as  distinct  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  nation ;  nor  have  received  any  soli- 
citations from  them  to  promote  this  bill,  or  to  espouse  their 
interest;  but  cannot,  without  concealing  my  real  senti- 
ments, deny,  that  as  they  have  the  grant  of  an  exclusive 
trade  to  the  East  Indies,  to  insure  the  ships  that  are  sent 
thither  without  their  permission,  is  to  invade  their  rights, 
and  to  infringe  their  charter;  and  that  the  practice,  if  the 
validity  of  their  charter  be  admitted,  is  illegal,  and  ought 
to  be  discountenanced.     . 

The  practice,  sir,  of  insuring,  interest  or  no  interest,  or 
of  assigning  to  ships  an  imaginary  value,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  particular  game,  a  mere  solemn  species  of  hazard, 
and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  prohibited,  for  every  reason 
,that  can  be  urged  against  games  of  chance. 

With  regard  to  this  bill  in  general,  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
highly  necessary,  nor  can  I  discover  any  important  objec- 
tion that  can  be  made  against  it.  Some  law  of  this  kind, 
and  to  this  purpose,  I  have  long  intended  to  offer  to  the 
consideration  of  this  assembly,  and  since  it  is  now  before 
us,  I  think  we  ought  to  consider  it  with  the  attention 
which  may  be  justly  expected  from  us. 

Lord  Baltimore  spoke  thus : — Sir,  I  know  not  how 
properly  the  practice  of  insuring  may  be  termed  a  species 
of  hazard,  nor  do  I  think  any  thing  more  is  to  be  consi- 
dered, than  whether  the  game  be  gainful  to  the  nation, 
or  not,  for  I  cannot  discover  that  there  is  any  absurdity 
in  enriching  ourselves  at  the  expense  of  other  nations, 
whether  enemies  or  allies.  That  we  ought  to  prefer  the 
general  good  to  the  advantage  of  individuals,  is  undoubted, 
but  I  cannot  conceive  that  in  this  case  there  can  be  any 
opposition  between  private  and  publick  interest.  If  our 
insurers  gain  by  securing  the  ships  of  our  enemies,  the 
nation  is  benefited,  for  all  national  gain  must  circulate 
through  the  hands  of  individuals. 

VOL.  I.  s 
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No  man  will  assert  that  we  ought  to  assist  our  enemies, 
nor  will  any  man  imagine  that  we  assist  them  by  impover- 
ishing them,  and  if  our  insurers  gain  by  their  practice,  the 
Spaniards  must  undoubtedly  be  losers. 

Mr.  WiLLiMOT  spoke  next,  to  the  following  purpose: 
—Sir,  I  have  conversed  on  the  question  to  which  this  bill 
relates,  with  men  engaged  in  various  kinds  of  traffick,  and 
who  have  no  common  interest  but  that  of  their  country. 
I  have  dispersed  among  the  merchants,  most  eminent  for 
their  acquaintance  with  the  whole  extent  of  commerce, 
and  for  their  knowledge  of  the  true  interest  of  the  nation, 
copies  of  this  bill,  and  cannot  find  any  of  them  so  sensible 
of  the  grievance  of  which  we  have  so  loud  complaints,  as 
to  desire  that  it  should  be  redressed  by  the  measures  now 
proposed. 

That  frauds  are  practised  on  every  side,  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  other  trades,  the  general  corruption  of  our  age  gives 
us  sufficient  reason  to  suspect;  but  what  is  common  to 
every  sort  of  traffick,  cannot  be  produced  as  an  argument 
for  the  prohibition  of  any. 

That  the  practice  of  insuring  an  imaginary  value  may 
give  opportunity  for  greater  frauds  than  can  be  practised 
in  common  dealings,  is  likewise  evident,  but  I  cannot  dis- 
cover such  frauds  to  require  the  interposition  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

If  they  are  practised  only  by  those  of  our  own  nation, 
the  publick  does  not  suffer;  for  property  is  only  transferred 
from  one  subject  to  another:  the  fraud  ought,  indeed,  to 
be  severely  punished  in  the  courts  of  criminal  justice,  but 
the  custom  which  gave  the  opportunity  of  practising  it, 
ought  not  to  be  restrained,  any  more  than  any  other  profes- 
sion not  criminal  in  itself,  but  liable  to  accidental  abuses. 

If  our  insurers  are  defrauded  by  foreigners,  the  nation 
is  then,  indeed,  more  nearly  affected,  but  even  in  that 
case,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  private  interest  of 
the  insurers,  .who  must  be  immediately  ruined,  is  a  suffi- 
cient security  for  the  publick.  For  it  cannot,  sir,  be  con- 
ceived that  any  man  will  obstinately  carry  on  a  business, 
by  which  he  becomes  every  day  poorer^  or,  that  when  he 
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desists  he  will  be  suoceeded  by  another,  who  cannot  but 
know  that  he  engages  in  that  traffick  to  his  certain  ruin. 

The  true  state  of  this  affair  is,  that  frauds  are,  indeed, 
often  committed,  and  are  for  that  reason  always  suspected, 
and  that  the  insurers,  when  they  insure  the  ship  and  cargo 
against  accidents,  reckon,  among  other  chances,  the  proba- 
bility of  being  cheated,  and  proportion  their  demands,  not 
only  to  the  length  and  danger  of  the  voyage,  but  to  the 
character,  likewise,  of  the  man  with  whom  they  contract. 

This,  sir,  is  always  the  practice  of  those  whom  experi- 
ence has  made  acquainted  with  the  danger  of  implicit  con- 
fidence and  unsuspecting  credulity,  nor  do  any  but  the 
young  and  unskilful  suffer  themselves  to  be  so  exposed  to 
frauds,  as  that  their  fortunes  should  be  injured,  or  the 
general  gain  of  their  business  overbalanced,  by  a  few  de- 
ceits. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  notwithstanding  the  ease  and 
safety  with  which  the  present  methods  of  insurance  admit 
fraud  to  be  practised,  the  insurers,  by  a  proportionate  de- 
gree of  caution,  secure  themselves  from  being  injured, 
and,  by  consequence,  the  nation. 

The  insurance  of  foreign  ships  is  now  to  be  considered, 
by  which  g^eat  profit  arises  to  the  nation.  We  insure,  sir, 
as  it  has  been  observed,  at  lower  rates  than  other  nations, 
because  we  have  more  business  of  this  kind,  and  the  small- 
ness  of  our  profit  is  compensated  by  the  frequency;  the 
cheapness  of  insurances,  and  eagerness  of  foreigners  to  in- 
sure here,  reciprocally  contribute  to  each  other;  we  are 
often  applied  to,  because  we  insure  at  an  easy  rate,  and 
we  can-  insure  at  an  easy  rate,  because  we  are  often  ap- 
plied to. 

Nor  is  the  cheapness  of  British  insurance  the  only  mo- 
tive to  the  preference  which  it  preserves  among  foreign- 
ers, who  are  induced  to  apply  to  this  nation,  by  the  repu- 
tation which  our  merchants  have  deservedly  gained  for 
probity  and  punctuality  superiour  to  that  of  any  other 
traders.  Our  merchants,  sir,  bargain  without  artifice,  pay 
without  subterfuges,  and  are  ready  on  all  occasions  to  pre- 
serve their  character  at  the  hazard  of  their  profit. 

s3 
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From  these  two  considerations  we  may  draw  unanswer- 
able arguments  against  any  restraints  upon  the  practice  of 
insuring :  if  foreigners  are  once  disappointed  in  their  appU- 
cations  to  us,  our  business  will  in  a  great  part  cease,  and 
as  we  shall  not  then  be  able  to  insure  at  lower  rates  than 
other  nations,  we  shall  never  recover  that  branch  of  our 
trade.  And  as  the  character  of  the  British  merchants  ex- 
empts them  from  any  suspicion  of  practices  pernicious  to 
the  publick,  why  should  they  be  restrained  ?  Why,  sir, 
should  they  appear  to  be  suspected  by  the  legislature  of 
their  own  country,  whom  foreigners  trust  without  hesitation. 

It  has  been  objected  to  them  with  great  warmth,  and 
urged  with  much  rhetorical  exaggeration,  that  they  assist 
the  enemies  of  their  country,  that  they  prolong  the  war, 
and  defeat  those  advantages  which  our  situation  and  com- 
merce have  given  us ;  imputations  sufficiently  atrocious,  if 
they  were  founded  upon  truth. 

But  let  us,  sir,  examine  the  arguments  by  whicli  this 
accusation  has  been  supported,  and  inquire  whether  this 
triumph  of  eloquence  has  been  occasioned  by  any  real  su- 
periority of  evidence  or  reason ;  it  is  urged,  that  we  have 
already  prohibited  commerce  with  the  Spaniards,  and  that, 
therefore,  we  ought,  likewise,  to  prohibit  the  insurance  of 
their  ships. 

It  will  not  require,  sir,  an  imagination  very  fertile,  or  a 
knowledge  very  extensive,  to  supply  arguments  sufficient 
to  refute  the  supposed  demonstration ;  in  opposition  to 
which  it  may  be  urged,  that  this  kind  of  commerce  is  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  that  it  subsists  upon  opioion,  and  is  pre- 
served by  the  reputation  of  our  insurers ;  a  reputation  that 
the  insurers  of  other  nations  may  obtain  by  the  same 
means,  and  from  whom  we  shall,  therefore,  never  re- 
cover it. 

It  may  be  observed,  sir,  that  other  commodities  are  the 
peculiar  product  of  different  countries,  and  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  losing  our  other  trade  by  suspending  it,  because 
it  depends  upon  the  excellence  of  our  manufactures  ;  but 
that  insurance  may  be  the  commodity  of  any  country, 
where  money  and  common  honesty  are  to  be  found. 
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This  argument  may,  perhaps,  be  yet  more  effectually  in- 
validated, or,  perhaps,  entirely  subverted,  by  denying  the 
expedience  of  that  prohibition  which  is  produced  as  a  pre- 
cedent for  another  restraint.  Nor,  indeed,  does  it  appear 
why  we  should  preclude  ourselves  from  a  gainful  trade, 
because  the  money  is  drawn  by  it  out  of  the  hands  of  our 
enemies ;  or  why  the  product  of  our  lands  should  lie  un- 
consumed,  or  our  manufactures  stand  unemployed,  rather 
than  we  should  sell  to  our  enemies  what  they  will  pur- 
chase at  another  place,  or  by  the  intervention  of  a  neutral 
power. 

To  sell  to  an  enemy  that  which  may  enable  him  to  in- 
jure us,  that  which  he  must  necessarily  obtain,  and  which 
he  could  buy  from  no  other,  would,  indeed,  be  to  the  last 
degree,  absurd  ;  but  that  may  surely  be  sold  them  without 
any  breach  of  morality  or  policy,  which  they  can  want  with 
less  inconvenience  than  we  can  keep.  If  we  were  be- 
sieging a  town,  I  should  not  advise  our  soldiers  to  sell  to 
the  inhabitants  ammunition  or  provisions,  but  cannot  dis- 
cover the  folly  of  admitting  them  to  purchase  ornaments 
for  their  houses,  or  brocades  for  their  ladies. 

But,  without  examining  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  whe- 
ther the  late  prohibition  was  rational  or  not,  I  have,  I  hope, 
suggested  objections  sufficient  to  make  the  question  doubt- 
ful, aod  to  incline  us  to  try  the  success  of  one  experiment, 
before  we  venture  upon  another  more  hazardous. 

I  am  never  willing,  sir,  to  load  trade  with  restraints ; 
trade,  is,  in  its  own  nature,  so,  fugitive  and  variable,  that  no 
constant  course  can  be  prescribed  to  it ;  and  those  regula- 
tions which  were  proper  when  they  were  made,  may,  in  a 
few  months,  become  difficulties  and  obstructions.  We 
well  know,  that  many  of  the  measures  which  our  ancestors 
pursued  for  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  have  been 
found  of  pernicious  consequence  ;  and  even  in  this  age, 
which,  perhaps,  experience,  more  than  wisdom,  has  en- 
lightened, I  have  known  few  attempts  of  that  kind  which 
have  not  defeated  the  end  for  which  they  were  made. 

It  is  more  prudent  to  leave  the  merchants  at  liberty  to 
pursue   those   measures  which  experience    shall   dictate 
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upon  every  occasion,  and  suffer  them  to  snatch  the  present 
opportunity  of  honest  gain,  whenever  it  shall  happen;  they 
will  never  injure  their  own  interest  by  the  use  of  this 
liberty,  and  by  preserving  themselves,  they  will  preserve 
the  nation  from  detriment;  nor  will  they  need  to  be  re- 
strained by  a  law  proposed  without  their  solicitation,  and 
of  which  they  cannot  discover  any  beneficial  consequences. 

Mr.  Horace  Walpolb  spoke  next,  to  this  purpose: — 
Sir,  for  the  bill  now  before  us  I  have  no  particular  fond- 
ness, nor  desire  that  it  should  be  promoted  by  any  other 
means  than  rational  arguments,  and  the  representation  of 
indubitable  facts. 

I  have  no  regard,  sir,  in  this  inquiry,  to  any  private  in- 
terest, or  any  other  desire  than  that  of  securing  the  in- 
terest of  my  country,  which,  in  my  opinion,  evidently  re- 
quires that  we  should  give  no  assistance  to  our  enemies, 
that  our  merchants  should  cooperate  with  our  navies,  and 
that  we  should  endeavour  to  withhold  every  thing  that  may 
make  the  war  less  burdensome  to  them,  and,  consequently, 
of  longer  continuance. 

Tt  was  observed,  sir,  in  the  beginning  of  the  debate,  by 
a  gentleman  eminently  skilled  in  mercantile  affairs,  that 
insurance  was  practised  by  many  nations ;  but  he  did  not 
inform  us  of  what  one  of  the  clauses  makes  it  proper  to  in- 
quire, whether  they  allowed  the  method  of  insuring  in- 
terest or  no  interest,  and  rating  ships  at  an  imaginary 
value.  This  is,  I  know,  prohibited  by  the  Dutch,  a  nation 
whose  authority  on  commercial  questions  will  not  be  dis- 
puted, nor  do  they  allow  their  East  Indian  ships  to  be  in- 
sured at  all. 

The  difficulty  of  estimating  the  value  of  any  cargo  has 
been  urged  in  defence  of  this  practice,  nor  is  the  defence 
wholly  without  weight,  because  the  cargo  in  many  voyages 
cannot  be  ascertained.  I  shall,  however,  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  observing,  though  I  may  somewhat  digress  from 
the  present  argument,  how  necessary  it  is  that  some  of  our 
exported  cargoes  should  be  exactly  specified. 

I  have  been  lately  informed,  sir,  that  six  ships  laden 
with.  British  wool,  have  entered  at  one  time  into  a  port  of 
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France ;  nor  do  I  know  how  this  practice,  which  is  juistly 
complained  of  as  pernicious  to  our  trade,  and  threatening 
the  ruin  of  our  country,  can  be  prevented  but  by  a  con- 
stant and  regular  particularization  of  every  cargo  carried 
to  France. 

I  admit,  sir,  that  some  cargoes  which  are  imported  can- 
not be  particularly  registered ;  such  is  the  gold  with  which 
we  are  daily  supplied  by  our  commerce  with  the  Portu- 
guese, in  opposition  to  their  laws,  and  which  our  merchants 
are,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  concealing. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  easy  to  foresee  all  the  inconveniencies 
that  may  arise  from  new  regulations  of  commerce;  but  the 
difficulty  is  not  so  great  as  has  been  represented,  nor  can 
I  conceive  why  all  our  consultations  on  trade  should  be 
without  effect.  Gentlemen  may  obtain  some  knowledge  of 
commerce  from  their  own  observation,  which  they  may  en- 
large by  an  unconfined  and  indifferent  conversation  with 
traders  of  various  classes,  and  by  inquiries  into  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  commerce ;  inquiries,  sir,  which  are  gene- 
rally neglected  by  those  whose  employments  confine  their 
attention  to  particular  parts  of  commerce,  or  whose  appli- 
cation to  business  hinders  them  from  attending  to  any 
opinions  but  those  which  their  own  personal  experience 
enables  them  to  form. 

From  these  informations  impartially  collected,  and  dili- 
gently compared,  a  man  not  engaged  in  the  profession  of 
a  merchant  may  form  general  principles,  and  draw  conse- 
quences, more  certain,  and  more  extensive  in  their  rela- 
tions, than  those  which  are  struck  out  only  from  the  obser- 
vation of  one  subdivided  species  of  commerce. 

A  member  of  this  house,  sir,  thus  enlightened  by  in- 
quiry, and  whose  judgment  is  not  diverted  from  its  natur 
ral  rectitude  by  the  impulse  of  any  private  consideration, 
may  judge  of  any  commercial  debate  with  less  danger  of 
errour  or  partiality  than  the  merchants,  of  whom,  never- 
theless, I  have  the  highest  esteem,  and  whose  knowledge, 
or  probity,  I  do  not  intend  to  depreciate,  when  I  declare 
Iny  fears  that  they  may  sometimes  confound  general 
tnaxims  of  trade  with  the  opinions  of  particular  branches^ 
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and  sometimes  mistake  their  own  gain  for  the  interest  of 
the  publick. 

The  interest  of  the  merchants  ought,  indeed,  always  to 
be  considered  in  this  house ;  but  then  it  ought  to  be  re- 
garded only  in  subordination  to  that  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, a  subordination  which  the  gentleman  who  spoke  last 
seems  to  have  forgotten.  He  may,  perhaps,  not  intend 
long  to  retain  his  senatorial  character,  and,  therefore,  de- 
livered his  opinion  only  as  a  merchant. 

He  has  distinguished  between  the  conduct  of  experi- 
enced and  unskilful  insurers,  with  how  much  justice  I  shall 
not  determine.  I  am  afraid  that  a  vigorous  inquiry  would 
discover,  that  neither  age  nor  youth  has  been  able  to  re- 
sist strong  temptations  to  some  practices,  which  neither 
law  nor  justice  can  support,  and  that  those,  whose  expe- 
rience has  made  them  cautious,  have  not  been  always 
equally  honest. 

But  this  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  am  not  inclined  to 
dwell,  and  only  mention  as  the  reason  which  convinces  me 
of  the  propriety  of  the  bill  before  us. 

Sir  William  Yonge  spoke  to  this  effect: — Sir,  there 
appears  no  probability  that  the  different  opinions  which 
have  been  formed  of  this  bill  will  be  reconciled  by  this  de- 
bate ;  nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  reason  for  wondering  at 
this  contrariety  of  sentiments. 

The  several  clauses  of  the  bill  have  relations  and  conse- 
quences so  different,  that  scarce  any  one  man  can  approve 
them  all ;  and  in  our  present  deliberation,  an  objection  to 
a  particular  clause  is  considered  as  an  argument  against 
the  whole  bill. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary,  to  prevent  an  unprofitable 
expense  of  time,  to  resolve  the  house  into  a  committee,  in 
which  the  bill  may  be  considered  by  single  clauses,  and 
that  part  which  cannot  be  defended  may  be  rejected,  and 
that  only  retained  which  deserves  our  approbation.  In  the 
committee,  when  we  have  considered  the  first  clause,  and 
heard  the  objections  against  it,  we  may  mend  it ;  or,  if  it 
cannot  be  amended,  reject  or  postpone  it,  and  so  proceed 
through  the  whole  bill  with  much  greater  expedition,  and 
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at  the  same  time,  with  a  more  diligent  view  of  every 
claase,  than  while  we  are  obliged  to  take  the  whole  at 
once  into  our  consideration. 

I  shall,  for  my  part,  approve  some  clauses,  and  make 
objections  to  others ;  but  think  it  proper  to  reserve  my  ob- 
jections, and  the  reasons  of  my  approbation,  for  the  com- 
mittee into  which  we  ought  to  go  on  this  occasion. 

[The  bill  was  referred  to  a  committee,  but  not  forty 
members  staying  in.  the  house,  it  was  dropped.] 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  MARCH  2,  1740-1. 

DEBATE   ON    THE   BILL  FOR   THE    ENCOURAGEMENT  AND   IN- 
CREASE OF  SEAMEN. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  the  second  time,  and  to  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  members,  that  it  might  be 
thoroughly  examined  and  understood. 

On  the  forty-fourth  day,  the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
was  postponed  to  the  fiftieth ;  but  the  grand  motion 
being  debated  on  that  day,  nothing  else  was  heard. 

On  the  fifty-first  it  was  again  put  off;  but 

On  the  fifty-sixth  day,  being  read  a  second  time,  it  was, 
after  some  opposition,  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house,  to  sit  five  days  after.     In  the  meanwhile. 

On  the  fifty-seventh,  it  was  ordered  that  the  proper  officers 
do  lay  before  this  house  an  account  of  what  persons 
were  authorized,  by  virtue  of  the  act  in  the  4th  of 
queen  Anne,  for  ''  the  encouragement  and  increase  of 
seamen,  and  for  the  better  and  speedier  manning  her 
fleet ;"  to  conduct  seamen  or  seafaring  men  taken  upon 
privy  searches  made  by  applications  to  justices;  and 
what  number  of  seamen  or  seafaring  men  were  re- 
turned ;  also,  the  charge  attending  the  same. 

On  the  sixty-first  day,  moved  that  the  said  account 
should  be  read ;  which  being  done,  the  house  resolved 
itself  into  a  grand  committee  on  the  present  bill ;  and 
the  first  clause  being  read,  proposing  the  blanks  to  be 
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filled  thus :  that  every  volunteer  seamen^  iafter  five  yeais- 
service,  be  entitled  to  six  pounds  per  year,  during  lifo. 

Sir  John  Barnard  rose,  and  spoke  as  follows  : — Sir, 
as  it  is  our  duty  to  provide  laws,  by  which  all  frauds  and 
oppressions  may  be  punished,  when  they  are  detected,  we 
are  no  less  obliged  to  obviate  such  practices  as  shall  make 
punishments  necessary;  nor  are  we  only  to  facilitate  the 
detection,  but  take  away,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  the  op: 
portunities  of  guilt.  It  is  to  no  purpose  that  punishmente 
are  threatened,  if  they  can  be  evaded,  or  that  rewards  are 
offered,  if  they  may  by  any  mean  artifices  be  withheld. 

For  this  reason,  sir,  I  think  it  necessary  to  observe,  that 
the  intent  of  this  clause,  the  most  favourable  and  alluring 
clause  in  the  bill,  may  lose  its  effect  by  a  practice  not 
uncommon,  by  which  any  man,  however  inclined  to  serve 
his  country,  may  be  defrauded  of  the  right  of  a  volunteer. 

Many  men  have  voluntarily  applied  to  the  officers  of 
ships  of  war,  and  after  having  been  rejected  by  them  as 
unfit  for  the  service,  have  been  dragged  on  board  within  a 
few  days,  perhaps  within  a  few  hours  afterwards,  to  un- 
dergo all  the  hardships,  without  the  merit,  of  volunteers. 

When  any  man,  sir,  has  been  rejected  by  the  sea  officers, 
he  ought  to  have  a  certificate  given  him,  which  shall  be  an 
exemption  from  an  impress,  that  if  any  other  commander 
shall  judge  more  favourably  of  his  qualifications,  he  may 
always  have  the  privilege  of  a  volunteer,  and  be  entitled 
to  the  reward  which  he  deserved,  by  his  readiness  to  enter 
the  service. 

If  such  provisions  are  not  made,  this  hateful  practice,  a 
practice,  sir,  common  and  notorious,  and  very  discouraging 
to  such  as  would  enter  the  service  of  the  publick,  may  so 
far  prevail,  that  no  man  shall  be  able  to  denominate  himself 
a  volunteer,  or  claim  the  reward  proposed  by  the  bill. 

Admiral  Wager  spoke  next,  to  the  following  effect: — 
Sir,  it  is  not  common  for  men  to  receive  injuries  without 
applying  for  redress,  when  it  may  certainly  be  obtained. 
If  any  proceedings  like  those  which  are  now  complained 
of,  had  been  mentioned  at  the  board  of  admiralty,  they 
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had  been  immediately  censiHred  and  redressed ;  but  as  no 
such  accusations  were  offered,  I  think  it«may  probably  be 
concluded,  that  no  such  crimes  have  been  committed. 

For  what  purpose  oppressions  of  this  kind  should  be 
practised,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive ;  for  (he  officers  are 
not  at  all  rewarded  for  impressing  sailors.  As,  therefore, 
it  is  not  probable  that  any  man  acts  wickedly  or  cruelly 
without  temptation :  as  I  have  never  heard  any  such  in- 
jury complained  of  by  those  that  suffered  it,  I  cannot  but 
imagine,  that  it  is  one  of  those  reports  which  arise  from 
mistake,  or  are  forged  by  malice,  to  injure  the  officers, 
and  obstruct  the  service. 

Lord  Baltimore  rose  next,  and  spoke  to  the  follow- 
ing effect: — ^That  the  practice  now  complained  of,  sir,  is 
very  frequent,  and,  whatever  may  be  the  temptation  to  it, 
such  as  every  day  produces  some  instances  of,  I  have  rea- 
sons for  asserting  with  great  confidence.  I  have,  within 
these  few  days,  as  I  was  accidentally  upon  the  river,  in- 
formed myself  of  two  watermen  ignominiously  dragged  by 
force  into  the  service  to  which  they  had  voluntarily  offered 
themselves  a  few  days  before.  The  reasons  of  such  op- 
pression, it  is  the  business  of  those  gentlemen  to  inquire, 
whom  his  majesty  intrusts  with  the  care  of  his  fleet ;  but 
to  interrupt  the  course  of  wickedness,  to  hinder  it  from 
frustrating  the  rewards  offered  by  the  publick,  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  And  I  hope, 
sir,  some  proviso  will  be  made  in  this  case. 

Admiral  NoRRis  rose  and  said: — Sir,  if  any  such  prac- 
tices had  been  frequent,  to  what  can  it  be  imputed,  that 
those  who  employ  their  lives  in  maritime  business  should 
be  strangers  to  them?  Why  have  no  complaints  been 
made  by  those  that  have  been  injured  ?  Or  why  should 
officers  expose  themselves  to  the  hazard  of  censure  with- 
out advantage?  I  cannot  discover  why  these  hardships 
should  be  inflicted,  nor  how  they  could  have  been  con- 
cealed, and,  therefore,  think  the  officers  of  the  navy  may 
be  cleared  from  the  imputation,  without  farther  inquiry. 

Sir  John  Barnard  spoke  again,  to  the  following 
purpose :— Sir,  it  is  in  vain  that  objections  are  made,  if 
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the  facts  upon  which  they  are  founded  may  be  denied  at 
pleasure:  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  deny,  because 
proofs  are  not  required  of  a  negative.  But  as  negatives 
require  no  proof,  so  they  have  no  authority,  nor  can  any 
consequence  be  deduced  from  them.  I  might,  therefore, 
suffer  the  facts  to  remain  in  their  present  state,  asserted 
on  one  side  by  those  that  have  reasons  to  believe  them, 
and  doubted  on  the  other  without  reasons ;  for  surely  he 
cannot  be  said  to  reason,  who  questions  an  assertion  only 
because  he  does  not  know  it  to  be  true. 

But  as  every  question,  by  which  the  liberty  of  a  Briton 
may  be  affected,  is  of  importance  sufficient  to  require  that 
no  evidence  should  be  suppressed  by  which  it  may  be 
cleared,  I  cannot  but  think  it  proper  that  a  committee 
should  be  formed  to  examine  the  conduct  of  the  officers 
in  this  particular ;  and  in  confidence  of  the  veracity  of 
those  from  whom  I  received  my  information,  I  here  pro- 
mise to  produce  such  evidence  as  shall  put  an  end  to  con- 
troversy and  doubt. 

If  this  is  not  granted,  sir,  the  fact  must  stand  recorded 
and  allowed ;  for  to  doubt,  and  refuse  evidence,  is  a  de- 
gree of  prejudice  and  obstinacy  without  example.  Nor 
is  this  the  only  objection  to  the  clause  before  us,  which 
appears  very  imperfect,  with  regard  to  the^  qualifications 
specified  as  a  title  to  the  reward.  The  reward  ought  not 
to  be  confined  to  those  who  shall  hereafter  be  invited  by 
the  promise  of  it  to  engage  in  the  service,  while  those  who 
entered  into  it  without  any  such  prospect,  are  condemned 
to  dangers  and  fatigues  without  a  recompense.  Where 
merit  is  equal,  the  reward  ought  to  be  equal ;  and,  surely, 
where  there  is  greater  merit,  the  reward  proposed  by  the 
senate,  as  an  encouragement  to  bravery,  ought  not  to  be 
less.  To  be  excluded  from  the  advantages  which  others 
have  obtained,  only  by  avoiding  the  service,  cannot  but 
depress  the  spirit  of  those  whose  zeal  and  courage  incited 
them,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  to  enter  into  the  fleet ; 
and  to  deject  those  from  whom  we  expect  defence  and 
honour,  is  neither  prudent  nor  just. 

Nor  is  it,  in  my  opinion,  proper  to  offer  the  same  reward 
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indiscriiiiinately  to  all  that  shall  accept  it ;  rewards  ought 
to  be  proportioned  to  desert,  and  no  man  can  justly  be 
paid  for  what  he  cannot  perform ;  there  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  some  distinction  made  between  a  seaman  by  pro- 
fession, one  that  has  learned  his  art  at  the  expense  of 
long  experience,  labour,  and  hazard,  and  a  man  who  only 
enters  the  ship  because  he  is  useless  on  land,  and  who  can 
only  incommode  the  sailors  till  he  has  been  instructed  by 
them. 

It  appears,  sir,  to  me,  a  considerable  defect  in  our  naval 
regulations,  that  wages  are  not  proportioned  to  ability; 
and  I  think  it  may  not  be  now  unseasonably  proposed, 
that  sailors  should  be  paid  according  to  the  skill  which 
they  have  acquired  ;  a  provision  by  which  an  emulation 
would  be  raised  among  them,  and  that  industry  excited, 
which  now  languishes  for  want  of  encouragement,  and 
those  capacities  awakened  which  now  slumber  in  igno- 
rance and  sloth,  from  the  despair  of  obtaining  any  advan- 
tage by  superiority  of  knowledge. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  then  rose,  and  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : — That  this  charge,  sir,  however  positively  urged,  is 
generally  unjust,  the  declarations  of  these  honourable  gen- 
tlemen are  sufficient  to  evince,  since  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  injured  persons  would  not  have  found  some  friend 
to  have  represented  these  hardships  to  the  admiralty,  and 
no  such  representations  could  have  been  made  without 
their  knowledge. 

Yet,  sir,  I  am  far  from  doubting  that  by  accident,  or, 
perhaps,  by  malice,  some  men  have  been  treated  in  this 
manner ;  for  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  administration 
to  make  all  those  honest  or  wise  whom  they  are  obliged 
to  employ ;  and  when  great  affairs  are  depending,  minute 
circumstances  cannot  always  be  attended  to.  If  the  vigi- 
lance of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  chief  direction  of 
great  numbers  of  subordinate  officers  be  such,  that  corrupt 
practices  are  not  frequent,  and  their  justice  such,  that  they 
are  never  unpunished  when  legally  detected,  the  most 
strict  inquirer  can  expect  no  more.  Power  will  some- 
times be  abused,  and  punishment  sometimes  be  escaped. 
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It  is,  sir,  easy  to  be  conceived  that  a  report  may  become 
general,  thoagh  the  practice  be  very  rare.  The  fact  is 
multiplied  as  often  as  it  is  related,  and  every  roan  who 
hears  the  same  story  twice,  imagines  that  it  is  told  of 
different  persons,  and  exclaims  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
officers  of  the  navy. 

But  these,  in  my  opinion,  sir,  are  questions,  if  not  re- 
mote from  the  present  affair,  yet  by  no  means  essential  to 
it.  The  question  now  before  us  is,  not  what  illegalities 
have  been  committed  in  the  execution  of  impresses,  but 
how  impresses  themselves  may  become  less  necessary? 
how  the  nation  may  be  secured  without  injury  to  indi- 
viduals? and  how  the  fleet  may  be  manned  with  less 
detriment  to  commerce  ? 

Sir,  the  reward  now  proposed  is  intended  to  excite  men 
to  enter  the  service  without  compulsion ;  and  if  this  ex- 
pedient be  not  approved,  another  ought  to  be  suggested  : 
for  I  hope  gentlemen  are  united  in  their  endeavours  to 
find  out  some  method  of  security  to  the  publick,  and  do 
not  obstruct  the  proceedings  of  the  committee,  that  when 
the  fleets  lie  inactive  and  useless,  they  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  reproach  the  ministry. 

Admiral  Norris  spoke  next,  in  substance:  —  Sir, 
though  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  an  accurate  ex- 
amination of  the  gentleman's  proposal,  yet  I  cannot  but 
observe,  that  by  making  it,  he  discovers  himself  unac- 
quainted with  the  disposition  of  seamen,  among  whom 
nothing  raises  so  much  discontent  as  the  suspicion  of 
partiality.  Should  one  man,  in  the  same  rank,  receive 
larger  wages  than  another,  he  who  thought  himself  injured, 
as  he  who  is  paid  less  will  always  think,  would  be  so  far 
from  exerting  his  abilities  to  attain  an  equality  with  his 
associate,  that  he  would  probably  never  be  prevailed  on  to 
lay  his  hand  upon  the  tackling,  but  would  sit  sullen,  or 
work  perversely,  though  the  ship  were  labouring  in  a 
storm,  or  sinking  in  a  battle. 

Mr.  Gore  then  spoke  as  follows: — Sir,  the  danger  of 
introducing  distinctions  among  men  in  the  same  rank, 
where  every  man  that  imagines  his  merit  neglected,  may 
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have  at!  opportunity  of  resenting  the  injury,  is,  doubtless, 
such  as  no  prudent  commander  will  venture  to  incur.. 

Every  man,  in  this  case,  becomes  the  judge  of  his  own 
merit ;  and  as  he  will  always  discover  some  reason  for  the 
preference  of  another  very  different  from  superiority  of 
desert,  he  will,  by  consequence,  be  either  enraged  or  dis- 
pirited, will  either  resolve  to  desert  his  commander,  or 
betray  him  to  the  enemies,  or  not  oppose  them. 

I  remember,  sir,  though  imperfectly,  a  story  which  I 
heard  in  my  travels,  of  an  army  in  which  some  troops 
received  a  penny  a  day  less  than  the  rest;  a  parsimony 
which  cost  dear  in  the  day  of  battle ;  for  the  disgusted 
troops  laid  down  their  arms  before  the  enemy,,  and  suffered 
their  general  to  be  cut  in  pieces. 

General  Wade  then  spoke  to  this  effect: — Sir,  I  can- 
not but  concur  with  the  honourable  gentleman  in  his  opi- 
nion, that  those  who  are  already  engaged  in  the  service, 
who  have  borne  the  fatigues  of  a  long  voyage,  and  perhaps 
are,  at  this  hour,  exposing  their  lives  in  battle  to  defend 
the  rights  of  their  country,  ought  to  have  the  same  claim 
to  the  reward  proposed,  with  those  who  shall  hereafter 
offer  themselves.  Nor,  in  my  opinion,  ought  those, who 
have  hitherto  been  pressed  into  our  fleets  to  be  discou- 
raged from  their  duty  by  an  exclusion  from  the  same 
advantage.  For  if  they  were  compelled  to  serve  in  the 
fleet,  they  were  compelled  when  there  was  not  this  en- 
couragement for  volunteers,  which,  perhaps,  they  would 
have  accepted  if  it  had  been  then  proposed*  Every  man, 
at  least,  will  allege,  that  he  would  have  accepted  it,  and 
complain  he  suffers  only  by  the  fault  of  the  government; 
a  government  which  he  will  not  be  very  zealous  to  defend, 
while  he  is  considered  with  less  regard  than  others,  from 
whom  no  greater  services  are  expected. 

A  prospect  of  new  rewards,  sir,  will  add  new  alacrity  to 
all  the  forces,  and  an  equal  distribution  of  favour  will 
secure  an  unshaken  and  inviolable  fidelity.  Nothing  but 
union  can  produce  success,  and  nothing  can  secure  union 
but  impartiality  and  justice. 

Mr.  Sandys  rose,  and  spoke   as  follows: — Sir>  the 
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efficacy  of  rewards,  and  the  necessity  of  an  impartial 
distribution,  are  no  unfruitful  subjects  for  rhetorick ;  but 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  more  useful  at  present  to  consider, 
with  such  a  degree  of  attention  as  the  question  must  be 
acknowledged  to  deserve,  to  whom  thes6  rewards  are  to 
be  paid,  and  from  what  fund  they  are  expected  to  arise. 

With  regard  to  those  who  are  to  claim  the  reward,  sir, 
they  seem  very  negligently  specified ;  for  they  are  distin- 
guished only  by  the  character  of  having  served  five  years ; 
a  distinction  unintelligible,  without  explanation. 

It  is,  I  suppose,  sir,  the  intent  of  the  bill,  that  no  man 
shall  miss  the  reward  but  by  his  own  fault;  and,  therefore, 
it  may  be  inquired,  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  him  who  shall 
be  disabled  in  his  first  adventure,  whom  in  the  first  year, 
or  month,  of  his  service,  an  unlucky  shot  shall  confine  for 
the  remaining  part  of  his  life  to  inactivity :  as  the  bill  is 
now  formed,  he  must  be  miserable  without  a  recompense  ; 
and  his  wounds,  which  make  him  unable  to  support  him- 
self, will,  though  received  in  defence  of  his  country,  enti- 
tle him  to  no  support  from  the  publick. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  difficulty  that  may  arise  from  the 
specifying  of  so  long  a  service ;  for  how  can  any  man  that 
shall  enter  on  board  the  fleet  be  informed  that  the  war 
will  continue  for  five  years  ?  May  we  not  all  justly  hope, 
that  alacrity,  unanimity,  and  prudence,  may,  in  a  much 
shorter  time,  reduce  our  enemies  to  beg  for  peace  ?  And 
shall  our  sailors  lose  the  reward  of  their  hazards  and  their 
labours,  only  because  they  have  been  successful  ?  What 
will  this  be  less  than  making  their  bravery  a  crime  or  folly, 
and  punishing  them  for  not  protracting  the  war  by  coward- 
ice or  treachery  ? 

But  let  us  suppose,  sir,  those  defects  supplied  by  a  more 
explicit  and  determinate  specification ;  there  will  yet  arise 
an  objection  far  more  formidable ;  an  objection,  which  the 
present  state  of  our  revenues  will  not  suffer  to  be  an- 
swered. The  consideration  of  the  greatness  of  the  annual 
payment  which  this  proposal  requires,  ought  to  incite  every 
man  to  employ  all  his  sagacity  in  search  of  some  other 
method,  equally  efficacious,  and  less  expensive. 
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We  have  already,  sir,  forty  thousand  seamen  in  our  pay, 
to  whom  eight  thousand  more  are  speedily  to  be  added : 
when  each  of  these  shall  demand  his  stipend,  a  new  bur- 
den of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  pounds 
must  be  li^id  upon  the  nation ;  upon  a  nation,  whose  lands 
are  mortgaged,  whose  revenues  are  anticipated,  and  whose 
taxes  cannot  be  borne  without  murmurs,  nor  increased 
without  sedition. 

The  nation  has  found,  by  experience,  that  taxes  once 
imposed  for  just  reasons,  and  continued  upon  plausible 
pretences,  till  they  are  become  familiar,  are  afterwards 
continued  upon  motives  less  laudable,  are  too  productive 
of  influence,  and  too  instrumental  towards  facilitating  the 
measures  of  the  ministry,  to  be  ever  willingly  remitted. 

Mr.  Bladen  spoke  next,  as  follows: — Sir,  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  when  the  balance  is  unequal,  it  may  be  reduced 
to  an  equilibrium,  as  well  by  taking  weight  out  of  one 
scale,  as  adding  it  to  the  other.  The  wages  offered  by  the 
merchants  overbalance,  at  present,  those  which  are  pro- 
posed by  the  crown ;  to  raise  the  allowance  in  the  ships  of 
war,  will  be,  to  lay  new  loads  upon  the  publick,  and  will 
incommode  the  merchants,  whose  wages  must  always  bear 
the  same  proportion  to  the  king's.  The  only  method,  then, 
that  remains,  is  to  lighten  the  opposite  scale,  by  restrain- 
ing the  merchants  from  giving  wages,  in  time  of  war,  be- 
yond a  certain  value ;  for,  as  the  service  of  the  crown  is 
then  more  immediately  necessary  to  the  general  advan- 
tage than  that  of  the  merchants,  it  ought  to  be  made  more 
gainful.  Sailors,  sir,  are  not,  generally,  men  of  very  ex- 
tensive views ;  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  expect  that  they 
should  prefer  the  general  good  of  their  country  before 
their  own  present  interest ;  a  motive  of  such  power,  that 
even  in  men  of  curious  researches,  refined  sentiments,  and 
generous  education,  we  see,  too  often,  that  it  surmounts 
every  other  consideration. 

Lord  Baltimore  then  spoke  again  : — Sir,  to  the  ex- 
pedient which  the  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last  has 
suggested,  and  which  he  must  be  confessed  to  have  placed 
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in  the  stroi^est  ligpht,  mmiy  oiagections   mifty  be  raised, 
which  I  2ktn  afraid  will  not  easily  be  removed. 

The  first,  sir,  which  oocitrs  to  me  on  this  short  reflectioii 
is  not  less  than  the  impossibility  of  putting  his  scheme 
in.  execution.  The  prescription  of  wages  which  be  pro* 
poses,  may  be  eluded  by  a  thousand  arti^ces,  by  advanced 
money,  by  gratuitous  acknowledgments,  the  payment  of 
money  for  pretended  services,  or  by  secret  contracts, 
which  it  would  be  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  conceal. 

But  if  this  objection  could  be  surmounted  by  severity  and 
vigilance,  would  not  this  expedient  help  to  defeat  the  ge- 
neral intention  of  the  bill  ?  A  bill  not  designed  as  an  im- 
mediate resource,  a  mere  temporary  project  to  supply  our 
fleets  for  the  present  year,  but  as  a  method  for  removing 
the  only  obstruction  of  the  British  power,  the  difficulty  of 
manning  our  ships  of  war. 

It  is,  I  hope,  sir,  the  intention  of  every  man  who  has 
offered  his  sentiments  on  this  occasion,  to  contrive  some 
general  encouragement  for  seamen,  which  shall  not  only 
invite  them  to  assist  their  country  at  the  first  summons, 
but  shall  allure  others  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  pub- 
lick  service,  by  engaging  in  the  same  profession. 

This  is  only  to  be  done  by  m^ing  the  condition  <^ 
sailors  less  miserable,  by  entitling  them  to  privileges,  and 
honouring  them  with  distinctions.  But  by  limiting  the 
merchant's  wages,  if  such  limitations  are,  indeed,  possible, 
though  we  may  palliate  the  present  distress,  we  shall  dA- 
minish  the  number  of  sailors,  and  thereby  not  only  contract 
our  commerce  but  endanger  our  country. 

Mr.  Tracby  spoke  next,  to  the  following  effect : — Sir, 
I  know  not  for  what  reasons  the  present  method  of  ad- 
vancing rewards  at  entrance  is  practised,  of  which,  how^- 
ever  specious  it  might  appear,  the  success  by  no  means 
encourages  the  continuance.  The  sailors,  though  not  a 
generation  of  men  much  disposed  to  reflection,  or  qualified 
for  ratiocination,  are  not  yet  so  void  of  thought  as  not 
easily  to  perceive  that  a  small  increase  of  constant  wages 
is  of  more  value  than  several  pounds  to  be  paid  only  at 
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oaee,  and  whieh  are  squandei^  as  soon  as  tke^  aie  re^ 
ceived. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  restraining  the  wages  of  the  wer- 
ehants,  it  seems  probable,  that  by  raising  those  of  the  king, 
we  may  man  the  fleet  with  most  expedition ;  and  one  me* 
thod  of  raising  the  wages  will  be  to  suppress  the  advanced 
money. 

The  Attorney-General  spoke  next :— Sir,  if  the 
sum  of  money  now  paid  by  way  of  advance  can  be  supnr 
posed  to  have  any  eJQTect,  if  it  can  be  imagined  that  any 
number  of  seamen,  however  inconsiderable,  are  allured  by 
it  into  the  fleet,  it  is  more  usefully  employed  than  it  can 
be  supposed  to  be  when  sunk  into  the  current  wages,  and 
divided  into  small  payments. 

The  advance  money  is  only  paid  to  those  that  enter :  if 
no  volunteers  present  themselves,  no  money  is  paid,  and 
the  nation  doth  not  suffer  by  the  ofier:  but  if  the  wages 
are  raised,  the  expense  will  be  certain,  without  the  cer- 
tainty of  advantage ;  for  those  that  enter  voluntarily  into 
the  fleet,  will  receive  no  more  than  those  that  are  forced 
into  it  by  an  impress ;  and  therefore  there  will  be  no  ior 
citement  to  enter  without  compulsion.  Thus  every  other 
inconvenience  will  remain,  with  the  addition  of  a  new 
burden  to  the  nation ;  our  forces  will  be  maintained  at  a 
greater  expense,  and  not  raised  with  less  difficulty. 

Lord  Baltimore  said : — Sir,  I  oannot  but  concur  in 
opinion  with  the  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last, 
from  my  own  acquaintance  with  the  sentiments  and  habits 
that  unalterably  prevail  among  those  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  the  sea,  a  race  of  men  to  the  last  degree  neg- 
ligent of  any  future  events,  and  careless  about  any  provi- 
sion against  distant  evils;  men  who  haye  no  thoughts  at 
sea,  but  how  to  reach  the  land ;  nor  at  l£Mid,  but  how  to 
squander  what  they  have  gained  at  sea.  To  men  like 
these,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  no  eocouragement  is 
equal  to  the  temptation  of  present  gain,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  present  pleasure. 

Of  this  any  man,  sir,  may  convince  himself,  who  shall 
talk  to  a  crew  but  half  an  hour ;  for  he  shall  find  few 
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among  them,  who  will  not,  for  a  small  sam  of  present 
money,  sell  any  distant  prospect  of  affluence  or  happiness. 
'■  Whether  I  am  mistaken  in  my  opinion,  the  honourable 
members  who  have  long  commanded  in  the  naval  service 
can  easily  determine,  and  I  doubt  not  but  they  will  ag^ee 
that  no  motive  can  be  proposed  to  a  sailor  equivalent  to 
immediate  reward. 

Sir  William  Yonge  spoke  next: — Sir,  that  some 
distinction  ought  to  be  made  to  the  advantage  of  volun-^ 
teers,  if  we  intend  to  man  our  fleet  without  compulsion,  is 
obvious  and  incontestable ;  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
compulsion  ought  to  be  the  chief  end  of  this  bill ;  for  no- 
thing can  be  less  to  the  advantage  of  the  nation,  than  to 
continue  the  use  of  such  ungrateful  methods,  and  yet  in- 
crease the  publick  expense. 

We  ought,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  to  determine  upon 
some  peculiar  reward,  either  to  be  advanced  upon  their 
entrance  into  the  service,  or  paid  at  their  dismission 
from  it. 

But  as  I  see,  sir,  no  reason  for  hoping  that  all  the  en- 
couragement which  can  be  offered,  will  raise  volunteers 
in  a  sufficient  number  to  secure  our  navigation,  and  assert 
our  sovereignty,' it  seems  not  proper  to  confine  our  consult- 
ations to  this  part  of  the  bill ;  for  since  compulsion  is  on 
many  occasions  apparently  necessary,  some  method  re- 
quires to  be  considered,  in  which  it  may  be  legal. 

What  new  power  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  magistrate, 
for  what  time,  and  with  what  restrictions,  I  am  far  from 
assuming  the  province  of  determining ;  but  that  some  mea- 
sures must  be  taken  for  compelling  those  who  cannot  be 
persuaded,  and  discovering  those  that  will  not  offer  them- 
selves, cannot  admit  of  doubt ;  and  as  the  magistrate  is  at 
present  without  any  authority  for  this  purpose,  it  is  evident 
that  his  power  must  be  extended,  for  the  same  reason  as  it 
was  given  in  its  present  degree — the  general  benefit  of  the 
whole  community. 

Sir  John  Barnard  then  spoke  to  the  following  ef- 
fect : — Sir,  if  the  intent  of  this  bill  be  to  enable  one  part 
of  the  nation  to  enslave  the  other ;  if  the  plausible  and  iur 
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Titing  professions  of  encouraging  and  increasing  seamen, 
are  to  terminate  in  violence,  constraint,  and  oppression  ; 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  upon  particular  clauses. 
The  intention  of  the  bill  is  detestable,  and  deserves  not  the 
ceremony  of  debate,  or  the  forms  of  common  regard. 

If  a  man,  sir,  is  liable  to  be  forced  from  the  care  of  his 
own  private  affairs,  from  his  favourite  schemes  of  life,  from 
the  engagements  of  domestick  tenderness,  or  the  prospects 
of  near  advantage,  and  subjected,  without  his  consent,  to 
the  command  of  one  whom  he  hates,  or  dreads,  or  perhaps 
despises,  it  requires  no  long  argument  to  show,  that  by 
whatever  authority  he  is  thus  treated,  he  is  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  slave,  to  that  abject,  to  that  hateful  state, 
which  every  Englishman  has  been  taught  to  avoid  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  a  law  which  tends  to  confer 
such  a  power,  subverts  our  constitution  as  far  as  its  effects 
extend ;  a  constitution,  which  was  originally  formed  as  a 
barrier  against  slavery,  and  which  one  age  after  another 
has  endeavoured  to  strengthen. 

Such  a  power,  therefore,  in  whatever  hands  it  may  be 
lodged,  I  shall  always  oppose.  It  is  dangerous,  sir,  to  in- 
trust any  man  with  absolute  dominion,  which  is  seldom 
known  to  be  impartially  exercised,  and  which  often  makes 
those  corrupt  and  insolent,  whom  it  finds  benevolent  and 
honest. 

The  bill  proposes  only  encouragement,  and  encourage- 
ment may  be  given  by  his  majesty,  without  a  new  law ;  let 
us,  therefore,  draw  up  an  address,  and  cease  to  debate, 
where  there  is  no  prospect  of  agreement. 

Mr.  WiNNiNGTON  spoke  as  follows : — Sir,  the  payment 
of  an  annual  salary  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  to  the  last  de- 
gree  inconvenient  and  dangerous.  The  yearly  expense  has 
been  already  estimated,  and  arises  to  a  sum  very  formid- 
able in  our  present  state.  Nor  is  the  necessity  of  adding 
to  the  publick  burden,  a  burden  which  already  is  hard  to 
be  borne,  the  only  pbjection  to  this  proposal. 

Nothing  can  more  contribute  to  dispirit  the  nation,  than 
to  protract  the  consequences  of  a  war,  and  to  make  the 
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oabuniiy  felt,  when  the  pleasures  of  victory  and  triumph 
have  been  forgotten ;  we  shall  be  inclined  rather  to  bear 
opiHression  and  insalt  than  endeavour  after  redress,  if  we 
subject  ourselves  and  Dur  posterity  to  endless  exactions. 

The  expenses  of  the  present  provision  for  superannuated 
and  disabled  sailors,  is  no  inconsiderable  tax  upon  the 
publick,  which  is  not  leas  burdened  by  it  for  the  manner 
0f  Golleptin^  it  by  a  deduction  from  the  sailors'  wages ;  for, 
whoever  pays  it  immediately,  it  is  the  ultimate  gift  of  the 
nation,  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  allowed  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

It  must  be  confessed,  sir,  the  persons  entitled  to  the 
pension  are  not  sufficiently  distinguished  in  the  bill ;  by 
which,  as  it  now  stands,  any  of  the  worthless  superfluities 
of  a  ship,  even  the  servants  of  the  captains,  may,  after  five 
years,  put  in  their  demand,  and  plunder  that  nation  which 
they  never  served. 

Nor  do  I  think,  sir,  the  efficacy  of  this  method  will  bear 
any  proportion  to  the  expense  of  it ;  for  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  few  of  the  sailors  will  be  much  affected  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  future  pension.  I  am,  therefore,  for  dazzling 
them  with  five  pounds,  to  be  given  them  at  their  entrance, 
which  will  be  but  a  single  payment,  and  probably  fill  our 
fleets  with  greater  expedition,  than  methods  which  appear 
more  refined,  and  the  effects  of  deeper  meditation. 

Lord  Gag  e  spoke  in  the  following  manner  : — Sir,  no- 
thing is  more  clear  than  that  a  yearly  pension  will  bur- 
den the  nation,  without  any  advantage ;  and  as  it  will  give 
occasion  to  innumerable  frauds,  it  is  a  method  which  ought 
to  be  rejected. 

As  to  the  new  power,  sir,  which  is  proposed  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates,  it  undoubtedly  re- 
duces every  sailor  to  a  state  of  slavery,  and  is  inconsistent 
with  that  natural  right  to  liberty,  which  is  confirmed  i^nd 
secured  by  our  constitution.  The  bill,  therefore,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  defective  in  all  its  parts,  of  a  tendency  generally 
pernicious,  and  cannot  be  amended  but  by  rejecting  iU 

Mr.  Henry  Pelham  spoke  next,  to  this  effect:— Sir, 
I  cannot  but  think  it  necessary,  that  on  this  occasion,  at 
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least,  gentlemen  akonld  remit  the  ardour  ef  dispiitatioD, 
and  lay  the  arts  of  rhetorick  aside ;  that  they  should  re- 
aerve  their  wit  and  their  satire  for  questions  of  less  import- 
ance, and  unite,  for  once,  their  endearours,  that  this  af^ 
fair  may  meet  with  no  obstructions  but  from  its  natural 
difficulty. 

We  are  now,  sir,  engaged  in  a  war  with  a  nation,  if  not 
of  the  first  rank  in  power,  yet  by  no  means  contemptible 
in  itself;  and,  by  its  alliances,  extremely  formidable.  We 
are  exposed,  by  the  course  of  our  trade,  and  the  situation 
of  our  enemies,  to  many  inevitable  losses,  and  have  no 
means  of  preventing  our  merchants  from  being  seized, 
without  any  danger  or  expense  to  the  Spaniards,  but  by 
covering  the  sea  with  our  squadrons. 

Nor  are  we,  sir,  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  barely  defeat- 
ing the  designs  of  the  Spaniards;  our  honour  demands 
that  we  should  force  them  to  peace  upon  advantageous 
terms ;  that  we  should  not  repulse,  but  attack  them ;  not 
only  preserve  our  own  trade  and  possessions,  but  endanger 
theirs. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain,  sir,  that  in  the  prosecution  «f 
these  designs  we  shall  not  be  interrupted  by  the  interest  or 
jealousy  of  a  nation  far  more  powerful,  whose  forces  we 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  resist. 

A  vigorous  exertion  of  our  strength  will  probably  either 
intimidate  any  other  power  that  may  be  inclined  to  attack 
us,  or  enable  us  to  repel  the  injuries  that  shall  be  offered: 
discord  and  delay  can  only  confirm  our  open  enemies  in 
their  obstinacy,  and  animate  those  that  have  hitherto  con- 
cealed their  malignity  to  declare  against  us. 

It  is,  therefore,  sir,  in  no  degree  prudent  to  aggravate 
the  inconveniencies  of  the  measures  proposed  for  accom- 
plishing what  every  man  seems  equally  to  desire ;  to  de- 
claim against  the  expedients  offered  in  the  bill  as  perni- 
cious, unjust,  and  oppressive,  contributes  very  little  to  the 
production  of  better  means.  That  our  afiairs  will  not 
admit  of  long  suspense,  and  that  the  present  methods  of 
raising  seamen  are  not  effectual,  is  universally  allowed ;  it, 
therefore,  evidently  follows,  sir,  that  some  other  must  be 
speedily  struck  out. 
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I  think  it  necessary  to  propose,  that  the  house  be  re- 
solved into  a  committee  to-morrow  morning ;  and  hope  all 
that  shall  assemble  on  this  occasion,  will  bring  with  them 
no  other  passion  than  zeal  for  their  country.. 

[The  speaker  having  taken  the  chair,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  reported,  that  they  had  made  some  progress;  and 
desiring  leave  to  sit  again,  it  was  resolved  to  go  into  the 
committee  again  on  the  morrow.] 

MARCH  4,  17401. 

On  the  sixty-second  day  the  affair  was  put  off;  but  on  the 
sixty-third,  the  house  resolving  itself  into  a  committee, 
a  clause  was  offered,  by  which  five  pounds  were  pro- 
posed to  be  advanced  to  an  able  seaman,  and  three 
pounds  to  every  other  man  that  should  enter  voluntarily 
into  his  majesty's  service,  after  twenty  days,  and  within 
sixty. 

After  which,  Mr.  Winnington  spoke  as  follows : — Sir, 
this  is  a  clause  in  which  no  opposition  cad  be  apprehended, 
as  those  gentlemen  who  declared  their  disapprobation  of 
the  former,  were  almost  unanimous  in  proposing  this  ex- 
pedient, as  the  least  expensive,  and  the  most  likely  to 
succeed. 

The  time  for  the  reception  of  volunteers  upon  this  con- 
dition, is,  sir,  in  my  opinion,  judiciously  determined.  If 
it  was  extended  to  a  greater  length,  or  left  uncertain,  the 
reward  would  lose  its  efficacy,  the  sailors  would  neglect 
that  which  they  might  accept  at  any  time,  and  would  only 
have  recourse  to  the  ships  of  war  when  they  could  find  no 
other  employment. 

Yet  I  cannot  conceal  my  apprehensions,  that  this  bounty 
will  not  alone  be  sufficient  to  man  our  fleets  with  proper 
expedition ;  and  that  as  allurements  may  be  useful  on  one 
hand,  force  will  be  found  necessary  on  the  other ;  that  the 
sailors  may  not  only  be  incited  to  engage  in  the  service  by 
the  hopes  of  a  reward,  but  by  the  fear  of  having  their  neg- 
ligence to  accept  it  punished,  by  being  compelled  into  the 
same  service,  and  forfeiting  their  claim  by  staying  to  be 
compelled. 
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Lord  Baltimore  then  spoke  to  the  following  efibct : — 
Sir,  to  the  reward  proposed  in  this  clause,  I  have  declared 
in  the  former  conference  on  this  bill,  that  I  have  no  ob- 
jection, and,  therefore,  have  no  amendment  to  propose,  ex- 
cept with  regard  to  the  time  limited  for  the  payment. 

As  our  need  of  seamen,  sir,  is  immediate,  why  should 
not  a  law  for  their  encouragement  immediately  operate? 
What  advantage  can  arise  from  delays?  Or  why  is  not 
that  proper  to  be  advanced  now,  that  will  be  proper  in 
twenty  days  ?  That  all  the  time  between  the  enaction  and 
operation  of  this  law  must  be  lost,  is  evident ;  for  who  will 
enter  for  two  pounds,  that  may  gain  five  by  withholding 
himself  from  the  service  twenty  days  longer  ? 

Nor  do  I  think  the  time  now  limited  sufficient;  many 
sailors  who  are  now  in  the  service  of  the  merchants,  may 
not  return  soon  enough  to  lay  claim  to  the  bounty,  who 
would  gladly  accept  it,  and  who  will  either  not  serve  the 
crown  without  it,  or  will  serve  with  disgust  and  complaints ; 
as  the  loss  of  it  cannot  be  imputed  to  their  backwardness, 
but  to  an  accident  against  which  they  could  not  provide. 

Mr.  WiNNiNGTON  replied : — Sir,  though  I  think  the 
time  now  fixed  by  the  bill  sufficient,  as  I  hope  that  our 
present  exigency  will  be  but  of  short  continuance,  and 
that  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  raise  naval  forces  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  yet  as  the  reasons  alleged  for  an  alteration 
of  the  time  may  appear  to  others  of  more  weight  than  to 
me,  I  shall  not  oppose  the  amendment. 

Sir  John  Barnard  next  rose,  and  said: — Sir,  witH 
regard  to  the  n  duration  of  the  time  fixed  for  the  advance- 
ment of  this  bounty,  we  may  have  leisure  to  deliberate ; 
but  surely  it  must  be  readily  granted  by  those  who  have 
expatiated  so  copiously  upon  the  present  exigencies  of  our 
affairs,  that  it  ought  immediately  to  commence.  And  if 
this  be  the  general  determination  of  the  house,  nothing  can 
be  more  proper  than  to  address  his  majesty  to  offer,  by  pro- 
clamation, an  advance  of  five  pounds,  instead  of  two,  which 
have  been  hitherto  given;  that  while  we  are  concerting 
other  measures  for  the  advantage  of  our  country,  those  in 
which  we  have  already  concurred  may  be  put  in  execution. 
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Mr.  PuLTBNEY  rose  op  next,  and  spoJie  as  follows:-^ 
Sir,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  lay  before  the  house  a 
grievance  "which  very  much  retards  the  equipment  of 
our  fleets,  and  which  must  be  redressed  before  any  mea- 
sures for  reconciling  the  sailors  to  the  publick  service  can 
be  pursued  with  the  least  prob£d>ility  of  success. 

Observation,  sir,  has  mformed  me,  that  to  remove  the 
detestation  of  the  king's  service,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
raise  the  wages  of  the  seamen;  it  is  necessary  only  to 
secure  them ;  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  those  hateful  in- 
sects that  fatten  in  idleness  and  debauchery  upon  the  gains 
of  the  industrious  and  honest. 

When  a  sailor,  sir,  after  the  fatigues  and  hazards  of 
a  long  voyage,  brings  his  ticket  to  the  pay-ofBce,  and 
demands  his  wages,  the  despicable  wretch  to  whom  he 
is  obliged  to  apply,  looks  upon  his  ticket  with  an  air  of 
importance,  acknowledges  his  right,  and  demands  a  re- 
ward for  present  payment;  with  this  demand,  however 
exorbitant,  the  necessities  of  his  family  oblige  him  to 
comply. 

In  this  manner,  sir,  are  the  wives  of  the  sailors  also 
treated  when  they  come  to  receive  the  pay  of  their  hus- 
bands ;  women,  distressed,  friendless,  and  unsupported ; 
they  are  obliged  to  endure  every  insult,  and  to  yield  to 
every  oppression.  And  to  such  a  height  do  these  merci- 
less exacters  raise  their  extortions,  that  sometimes  a 
third  part  of  the  wages  is  deducted. 

Thus,  sir,  do  the  vilest,  the  meanest  of  mankind,  plun- 
der those  who  have  the  highest  claim  to  the  esteem,  the 
gratitude,  and  the  protection  of  their  country.  This  is 
the  hardship  which  withholds  the  sailors  from  our  navies, 
and  forces  them  to  seek  for  kinder  treatment  in  other 
countries.  This  hardship,  sir,  both  justice  and  prudence 
call  upon  us  to  remedy ;  and  while  we  neglect  it,  all  our 
deliberations  will  be  ineffectual. 

Mr.  Southwell  then  spoke  to  this  effect:— Sir,  of 
the  hardships  mentioned  by  the  honourable  gentleman 
who  spoke  last,  I  have  myself  known  an  instance  too 
remarkable  not  to  be  mentioned.     A  sailor  in  Ireland, 
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after  hia  voyage^  met  with  so  much  difficulty  in  oJ^taining 
ibis  wages,,  that  he  uras  at  leiftgUi  redaoed  to  the  necessity 
i^Cfiitbfliittiflg  to  the  redaetion  of  near  a  sixth  part.  Such 
are  the  grieyances  with  which  those  are  oppressed,  upon 
whom  the  power,  security,  and  happiness  of  the  nation 
are  acknowledged  to  depend. 

Sir  Robert  Wai^poLB,  the  prime  odinister,  then  rose, 
l^d  spoke  as  follows : — Sir,  it  is  not  without  surprise  that 
I  hear  the  disgust  of  the  sailors  ascribed  to  any  irregularity 
m  the  payment  of  their  wages,  which  were  never,  in  any 
former  reign,  so  ;punctually  discharged.  They  receive,  at 
present,  twelve  months'  pay  in  eighteen  months,  without 
deduction ;  so  that  there  are  never  more  than  six  months 
for  which  any  dejn^md  remains  unsatisfied. 

But,  sir,  the  punctuality  of  the  payment  has  produced 
of  late  great  inconveniencies ;  for  there  has  been  fre- 
quently a  necessity  of  removing  men  from  one  ship  to 
another;  and  it  is  the  stated  rule  of  the  pay-office,  to 
assign  every  man  so  removed  his  full  pay.  These  men, 
when  the  government  is  no  longer  indebted  to  them,  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  deserting  the  service,  and  engaging 
in  business  to  which  they  are  more  inclined. 

This  is  not  a  chimerical  complaint,  founded  upon  rare 
instances,  and  produced  only  to  counterbalance  an  objec- 
tion ;  the  fact  and  the  consequences  are  well  known ;  so 
3Rrell,  that  near  fourteen  hundred  sailors  are  computed  to 
have  been  lost  by  this  practice. 

The  Pkjbsipbnt  of  the  commons,  who  always  in  a  com- 
mittee takes  his  seat  as  another  member,  rose  here,  and 
spoke  to  the  following  effect,  his  honour  being  paymaster 
of  the  navy : — Mr.  Chairman,  the  nature  of  the  employ^ 
ment  with  which  I  am  intrusted  makes  it  my  duty  to  en- 
deavour that  this  question  may  be  clearly  understood,  and 
the  condition  of  the  seamen,  with  regard  to  the  reception 
of  their  pay,  justly  represented. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  any  sailor,  upon 
producing  his  ticket,  was  ever  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
deduction  of  any  part  of  his  wages,  nor  should  any  clerk 
or  officer  under  my  inspection,  escape,  for  such  oppression. 
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the  severest  punishment  and  most  publick  censure:  I 
would  give  him  up  to  the  law  without  reserve,  and  mark 
him  as  infamous,  and  unworthy  of  any  trust  or  employment. 
But  there  are  extortions,  sir,  by  which  those  unhappy 
men,  after  having  served  their  country  with  honesty  and 
courage,  are  deprived  of  their  lawful  gains  of  diligence 
and  labour.  There  are  men  to  whom  it  is  usual  amongst 
the  sailors  to  mortgage  their  pay  before  it  becomes  due, 
who  never  advance  their  money  but  upon  such  terms  as 
cannot  be  mentioned  without  indignation.  These  men 
advance  the  sum  which  is  stipulated,  and  by  virtue  of  a 
letter  of  attorney  are  reimbursed  at  the  pay-office. 

This  corruption  is,  I  fear,  not  confined  to  particular 
places,  but  has  spread  even  to  America,  where,  as  in  his 
own  country,  the  poor  sailor  is  seduced,  by  the  temptation 
of  present  money,  to  sell  his  labour  to  extortioners  and 
usurers. 

I  arppeal  to  the  gentleman,  whether  the  instance  which 
he  mentioned  was  not  of  this  kind.  I  appeal  to  him  with- 
out apprehension  of  receiving  an  answer  that  can  tend  to 
invalidate  what  I  have  asserted. 

This,  sir,  is,  indeed,  a  grievance  pernicious  and  oppres- 
sive, which  no  endeavours  of  mine  shall  be  deficient  in  at- 
tempting to  remove ;  for  by  this  the  sailor  is  condemned, 
notwithstanding  his  industry  and  success,  to  perpetual 
poverty,  and  to  labour  only  for  the  benefit  of  his  plunderer. 
[The  clauses  were  then  read,  **  empowering  the  justices 
of  the  peace,  etc.  to  issue  warrants  to  the  constables,  etc. 
to  make  general  privy  searches,  by  day  or  night,  for  find- 
ing out  and  securing  such  seamen  and  seafaring  men  as  lie 
hid  or  conceal  themselves ;  and  making  it  lawful  for  the 
officers  appointed  to  make  such  searches,  to  force  open 
the  doors  of  any  house,  where  they  shall  suspect  such  sea- 
men to  be  concealed,  if  entrance  be  not  readily  admitted ; 
and  for  punishing  those  who  shall  harbour  or  conceal  any 
seaman."] 

Sir  John  Barnard  upon  this  rose  up,  and  spoke  to 
the  following  effect : — Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  hither- 
to deliberating  upon  questions,  in  which  diversity  of  opi- 
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nions  might  naturally  be  expected^  and  in  which  every  man 
might  indulge  his  own  opinion,  whatever  it  might  be,  with- 
out any  dangerous  consequences  to  the  publick.  But  the 
clauses  now  before  us  are  'of  a  different  kind ;  clauses 
which  cannot  be  read  without  astonishment  and  indig- 
nation, nor  defended  without  betraying  the  liberty  of  the 
best,  the  bravest,  and  most  useful  of  our  fellow-subjects. 

If  these  clauses,  sir,  should  pass  into  a  law,  a  sailor  and 
a  slave  will  become  terms  of  the  same  sigpaification.  £very 
man  who  has  devoted  himself  to  the  most  useful  profes- 
sion,  and  most  dangerous  service  of  his  country,  will  see 
himself  deprived  of  every  advantage  which  he  has  laboured 
to  obtain,  and  made  the  mere  passive  property  of  those 
who  live  in  security  by  his  valour,  and  owe  to  his  labour 
that  affluence  which  hardens  them  to  insensibility,  and 
that  pride  that  swells  them  to  ingratitude. 

Why  must  the  sailors  alone,  sir,  be  marked  out  from  all 
the  other  orders  of  men  for  ignominy  and  misery  ?  Why 
must  they  be  ranked  with  the  enemies  of  society,  stopped 
like  vagabonds,  and  pursued  like  the  thief  and  the  mur- 
derer by  publick  officers  ?  How  or  when  have  they  for- 
feited the  common  privilege  of  human  nature,  or  the  ge- 
neral protection  of  the  laws  of  their  country?  If  it  is  a  just 
maxim,  sir,  that  he  who  contributes  most  to  the  welfare  of 
tbe  publick,  deserves  most  to  be  protected  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  private  right  or  fortune  ;  a  principle  which 
surely  will  not  be  controverted ;  where  is  the  man  that 
dares  stand  forth  and  assert,  that  he  has  juster  claims 
than  the  brave,  the  honest,  the  diligent  sailor  ? 

I  am  extremely  unwilling,  sir,  to  engage  in  so  invidious 
an  undertaking  as  the  comparison  of  the  harmless,  in- 
offensive, resolute  sailor,  with  those  who  think  themselves 
entitled  to  treat  him  with  contempt,  to  overlook  his  merit, 
invade  his  liberty,  and  laugh  at  his  remonstrances. 

Nor  is  it,  sir,  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  peculiar  merit 
of  this  body  of  men ;  it  is  sufficient^  that  they  have  the 
same  claims,  founded  tipon  the  same  reasons  with  our 
own,  that  they  have  never  forfeited  them  by  any  crime, 
and,  therefore,  that  they  cannot  be  taken  away  without  the 
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most  flagrant  violatioir  of  the  bws'  of  natwe;  ct^  reasoa^ 

and  of  our  coontry. 

Let  ns  consider  the  present  condition  of  a  saitbr,  ietns 
reflect  a  iitde  upon  the  calamities  to  which  onstona,  though 
not  1aw»  has  already  made  him  snfajeet,  and  it  will  sorely 
not  be  thought  that  his  nnhappiness  needs  any  aggnh 
vation. 

He  is  already  exposed  to  be  forced,  upon  hk  return 
from  a  tedious  voyage,  into  new  hardships,  witfaoot  the 
intermission  of  a  day,  and  without  the  sight  of  his  family ; 
he  is  liable,  after  a  contract  for  a  pleasing  and  gainfd 
voyage,  to  be  hurried  away  from  his  prospects  of  interest, 
and  condemned  amidst  oppression  and  insolence,  to  labour 
and  to  danger,  almost  without  the  possibility  of  a  recon^ 
pense.  He  has  neither  the  privilege  of  choosing  hit 
commander,  nor  of  leaving  him  when  he  is  defrauded 
and  oppressed. 

These,  sir,  I  say,  are  the  calamities  to  which  be  is  now 
subject,  but  there  is  now  a  possibility  of  escaping  them. 
He  is  not  yet  deprived  of  the  right  of  resistance,  or  the 
power  of  flight ;  he  may  now  retire  to  his  friend,  and  be 
protected  by  him ;  he  may  take  shelter  in  his  own  cottage, 
and  treat  any  man  as  a  robber,  that  shall  attempt  to  force 
his  doors. 

When  any  crews  are  returning  home  in  time  of  war, 
they  are  acquainted  with  the  dangers  of  an  impress,  hot 
they  comfort  themselves  with  contriving  stratagems  te 
elude  it,  or  with  the  prospect  of  obtaining  an  exempdoB 
from  it  by  the  favour  of  their  friends ;  prospects  which  sat 
often  deceitful,  and  stratagems  frequently  defeated,  but 
which  yet  support  their  spirits,  and  animate  their  industry. 

But  if  this  bill,  sir,  should  become  a  law,  the  sailor, 
iirstead  of  amusing  himself  on  his  return  with  the  prospects 
of  ease,  or  of  pleasure,  will  consider  his  country  as  a  place 
of  slavery,  a  residence  less  to  be  desired  than  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  He  will  probably  seek,  in  the  service 
of  some  foreign  prince,  a  kinder  treatment ;  and  will  not 
fail,  in  any  country  but  his  own,  to  see  himself,  at  least,  on 
a  level  with  other  men. 
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Nor  will  this  biU,  sir,  only  give  the  se»»eiinew  reasons 
of  disgust,  but  it  will  tend,  likewise,  to  aggravate  those 
grievances,  which  already  have  produced  a  detestation  of 
the  pnblick  service,  scarcely  to  be  conquered*. 

The  officers  of  the  navy,  sir,  will  hardly  be  made  less 
insolent  by  an  increase  of  power ;  they  whose  tyranny  has 
already  alienated  their  fellow-subjects  from  the  king's  ser- 
vice, though  they  could  only  depend  upon  the  character  of 
probity  and  moderation  for  the  prospect  of  manning  their 
ships  in  succeeding  expeditious,  will  probably,  when  they 
are  animated  by  a  law  like  this,  and  made  absolute  both  by 
land  and  sea,  indulge  themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
new  authority,  contrive  new  hardships  and  oppressions, 
and  tyrannise  without  fear  apd  without  mercy.  Thus, 
sir,  will  the  bill  not  only  be  tyrannical  in  itself,  but  the 
parent  of  tyranny ;  it  will  give  security  to  the  cruel,  and 
confidence  to  the  arrogant. 

That  any  man,  at  least  any  man  bred  from  his  infancy 
to  diange  his  residence,  and  accustomed  to  difTerent 
-climates  and  to  foreign  nations,  will  fix  by  choice  in  that 
country  where  be  finds  the  worst  reception,  is  hardly  to  be 
imagined.  We  see  indeed,  that  men  unqualified  to  sup- 
port themselves  in  other  countries,  or  who  have,  by  long 
custom,  contracted  a  fondness  for  particular  methods  of 
Kfe,  will  bear  very  uncomfortable  circumstances,  without 
endeavouring  to  improve  their  conditions  by  a  change  of 
their  habitations.  But  the  temper  of  a  sailor,  acquainted 
with  all  parts,  and  indifierent  to  all,  is  of  another  kind. 
Such,  sir,  is  his  love  of  change,  arising  either  from  wanton- 
ness, or  curiosity,  that  he  is  hard  to  be  retained  by  the 
liindest  treatment  and  most  liberal  rewards;  and  will, 
therefore,  never  struggle  with  his  habitual  dispositions, 
only  to  continue  in  a  state  of  slavery. 

I  think  it,  therefore,  sir,  very  evident  that  this  new  me- 
thod of  encouraging  sailors  will  be  so  far  from  increasing 
them,  that  it  may  probably  drive  them  out  of  the  empire, 
and  at  once  ruin  our  trade  and  our  navy ;  at  once  beggar 
and  disarm  us. 

Let  me  now  suppose,  sir,  for  a  moment,  the  bill  less  per- 
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nicious  io  its  consequences,  and  consider  only  the  dif- 
ficulties of  executing  it.  Every  seafaring  man  is  to  be 
seized,  at  pleasure,  by  the  magistrate  ;  but  what  definition 
is  given  of  a  seafaring  man  ?  Or  by  what  characteristick 
is  the  magistrate  to  distinguish  him  ?  I  have  never  been 
able  to  discover  any  peculiarities  in  the  form  of  a  seaman 
that  mark  him  out  from  the  rest  of  the  species.  There  is, 
indeed,  less  servility  in  his  air,  and  less  effeminacy  in  his 
face,  than  in  those  that  are  commonly  to  be  seen  in  draw- 
ing-rooms, in  brothels,  and  at  reviews ;  but  I  know  not 
that  a  seaman  can  be  distinguished  from  any  other  man  of 
equal  industry  or  use,  who  has  never  enervated  himself  by 
vice,  nor  polished  himself  into  corruption.  So  that  this 
bill,  sir,  if  it  shall  pass  into  a  law,  will  put  it  at  once  in  the 
power  of  the  magistrate  to  dispose  of  seamen  at  his  plea- 
sure, and  to  term  whom  he  pleases  a  seaman. 

Another  expedient,  sir,  has  been  offered  on  this  occa- 
sion, not  equally  tyrannical,  but  equally  inadequate  to  the 
end  in  view.  It  is  proposed  to  restrain  the  merchants 
from  giving  wages  beyond  a  certain  rata,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  sailors  have  no  motive  but  that  of  larsrer 
wages,  to  prefer  the  service  of  the  merchants  to  that  of 
the  crown.  , 

This,  sir,  is  a  mistake  which  might  easily  arise  from  a 
partial  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  affair,  with  which 
very  few  gentlemen  have  opportunities  of  being  well  ac- 
quainted. The  wages,  sir,  are  the  smallest  inducements 
which  fix  the  seamen  in  their  choice.  The  prospect  of 
kinder  treatment,  .the  certainty  of  returning  home  in  a 
fixed  time,  and  the  power  of  choosing  what  voyages  they 
will  undertake,  cannot  but  be  acknowledged  very  reason- 
able motives  of  preference. 

On  the  contrary,  sir,  when  they  are  once  engaged  in  a 
ship  of  war,  they  know  neither  whither  they  are  going, 
what  dangers  they  shall  encounter,  what  h^dships  they 
shall  suffer,  nor  when  they  shall  be  .dismissed. 

Besides,  sir,  I  do  not  think  it  possible  by  any  law  to 
limit  the  wages  to  be  paid  by  merchants,  since  they  will 
change  the  term  of  wages  into  that  of  a  present,  or  admit 
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the  sailors  to  a  small  share  in  the  freight,  and  so  all  the 
precaution  we  can  take  will  become  ineffectual. 

In  the  mean  time,  sir,  how  much  shall  we  embarrass 
our  own  commerce,  and  impair  our  natural  strength — the 
power  of  our  fleets  ?  We  shall  terrify  our  sailors  on  the 
one  hand,  and  endeavour  to  starve  them  on  the  other ;  we 
shall  not  only  drive  them  from  us  by  unheard-of  severities, 
but  take  away  every  motive  that  can  induce  them  to  ex- 
pose themselves  to  the  danger  of  suffering  them. 

If  we  consider,  sir,  with  what  effect  methods  nearly  ap- 
proaching these  were  practised  in  the  reign  of  the  late 
queen,  we  shall  find  that  not  more  than  one  thousand  five 
hundred  seamen  were  raised,  and  those  at  the  expense  of 
more  than  four  thousand  pounds ;  so  that  the  effects  bore 
no  proportion  to  the  means ;  our  laws  were  infringed,  and 
our  constitution  violated  to  no  purpose. 

But  what  reason,  sir,  can  be  assigned  for  which  it  must 
be  more  diflicult  to  supply  the  fleet  now  with  sailors  than 
at  any  other  time  ?  This  war,  sir,  was  demanded  by  the 
publick  voice,  in  pursuance  of  the  particular  remonstrances 
of  the  merchants,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
sailors  or  any  other  body  of  men  engage  in  it  with  a  par- 
ticular reluctance. 

I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  believe  that  the  suspicion 
of  great  numbers  hid  in  the  country,  at  a  distance  from 
the  coast,  is  merely  chimerical ;  and  that  if  we  should  pass 
this  bill,  we  should  do  nothing  more  than  grant  an  op- 
pressive and  unconstitutional  power  of  search  for  what,  in 
reality,  is  not  to  be  found. 

How  oppressive  this  power  may  become  in  the  hands 
of  a  corrupt  or  insolent  magistrate,  any  man  may  discover, 
who  remembers  that  the  magistrate  is  made  judge  without 
appeal,  of  his  own  right  to  denominate  any  man  a  sailor, 
and  that  he  may  break  open  any  man's  doors  at  any  time, 
without  alleging  any  other  reason  than  his  own  suspicion ; 
so  that  no  man  can  secure  his  house  from  being  searched, 
or,  perhaps,  his  person  from  being  seized. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  alleged,  sir,  that  this  will  be  only  a 
temporary  law,  and  is  to   cease  with  the  exigence  that 
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made  it  necessary :  but  long  experience  has  informed  us, 
that  severe  laws  are  enacted  more  readily  than  they  are 
repealed ;  and  that  most  men  are  too  fond  of  power  to 
suffer  willingly  the  diminution  of  it. 

But,  sir,  though  this  law  should  not  be  perpetuated, 
every  precedent  of  an  infringement  of  our  constitution, 
makes  way  for  its  dissolution ;  and  the  very  cessation  of  ati 
oppressive  law,  may  be  a  plea,  hereafter,  for  the  i^vival 
of  it. 

This  bill,  therefore,  must  be  confessed  to  be  at  once  vio- 
lent and  ineffectual ;  to  be  a  transgression  of  the  la^s  of 
justice  to  particular  men,  without  any  prospect  of  real  be- 
nefit to  the  community ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  passed 
without  deviating  at  once  from  prudence  and  our  consti- 
tution. 

Captain  Cornwall  then  rose,  and  spoke  to  this  ef- 
fect : — I  have  observed,  sir,  that  every  man  is  apt  to  think 
himself  ill  treated,  who  is  not  treated  according  to  his  owif 
opinion  of  his  deserts,  and  will  endeavour  to  diffuse  his 
own  notion  of  the  partiality  and  tyranny  of  the  naVal 
officers ;  general  clamours,  therefore,  are  little  to  be  re- 
garded. 

I  have  had,  from  my  early  years,  a  command  in  the  sea 
service,  and  can  assert,  that  I  never  knew  more  than  one 
instance  of  injustice,  and  that  was  punished  with  the  seve- 
rity which  it  deserved. 

The  Prime  Minister  rose  next,  and  spoke  to  tbts 
effect: — Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  uncommon  satisfaction 
that  I  see  every  clause  of  this  bill  regularly  debated,  with- 
out unbecoming  impatience,  or  passionate  exclamations. 
I  am  willing  to  collect  from  this  conduct,  that  the  disposi- 
tion of  every  gentleman  is,  on  this  occasion,  the  same  with 
my  own ;  and  that  every  expedient  here  proposed  will  bo 
diligently  examined,  and  either  be  seriously  approved,  or 
be  calmly  rejected. 

Such  coolness  and  impartiality,  sir,  is  certainly  required 
by  the  importance  of  the  present  question;  a  question 
which  cannot  but  influence  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  for 
many  years. 
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It  is  Dot  necessary  to  remind  any  gentleman  of  the  im- 
portance of  our  trade,  of  the'power  of  the  enemy  against 
whom  we  have  declared  war  in  defence  of  it,  or  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  showing  the  world  that  our  declarations  of  war 
are  not  empty  noises,  or  farces  of  resentment.  But  it  may 
be  proper,  sir,  to  remark,  that  this  is  not  the  only  enemy, 
nor  the  most  powerful,  whose  attempts  we  have  reason  to 
provide  against,  and  who  may  oblige  us  to  exert  our  whole 
power,  and  practise  every  expedient  to  increase  our  forces. 

The  war  has  been,  hitherto,  prosecuted  with  the  utmost 
vigour,  with  all  the  attention  that  its  importance  requires, 
and  with  success  not  disproportioned  to  our  preparations ; 
nor  will  it  ever  be  suffered  to  languish,  if  the  powers  ne- 
cessary for  carrying  it  on  are  not  denied. 

Nothing  is  more  evident,  sir,  than  that  the  natural 
power  of  the  nation  consists  in  its  fleets,  which  are  now,  by 
the  care  of  the  government,  so  numerous,  that  the  united 
power  of  many  nations  cannot  equal  them.  But  what  are 
fleets  unfurnished  with  men?  How  will  they  maintain 
the  dominion  of  the  sea,  by  lying  unactive  in  our  harbours? 

That  no  methods,  hitherto  used,  have  been  sufficient  to 
man  our  navies,  and  that  our  preparations  have,  therefore, 
been  little  more  than  an  expensive  show  of  war,  the  whole 
nation  is  sufliciently  informed ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  doubt- 
ful that  some  new  measures  must  be  taken ;  whether  any 
better  can  be  suggested  than  are  offered  in  this  bill,  must 
be  inquired. 

With  regard,  sir,  to  the  clause  now  under  our  considera* 
tion,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  little  more  is  proposed 
by  it,  than  to  add  the  sanction  of  legality  to  a  power  which 
has  long  been  exercised  by  the  admiralty,  without  any 
other  authority  than  that  of  long  prescription,  the  power  of 
issuing  warrants  of  impress  upon  emergent  occasions,  by 
which  sailors  are  forced  into  the  publick  service. 

This  power,  in  its  present  state,  must  be  allowed  to  have 
no  foundation  in  any  law,  and,  by  consequence,  to  be  un- 
limited, arbitrary,  and  easily  abused,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
to  be  justifiable  only  by  necessity :  but  that  necessity  is  so 
frequent,  that  it  is  often  exercised,  and,  therefore,  ought 
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to  be  regulated  by  thd  legislature;  and  by  making  such 
regulations,  we  may  ratber  be  said  to  retnove  than  intro- 
duce a  grievance. 

The  power  of  searching  for  sailors,  however  it  has  been 
represented,  is  far  from  setting  them  on  a  level  with 
felons,  murderers,  or  vagabonds ;  or,  indeed,  from  distin- 
guishing them,  to  their  disadvantage,  from  the  rest  of  the 
community,  of  which  every  individual  is  obliged  to  support 
the  government. 

Those  that  possess  estates,  or  carry  on  trades,  transfer 
part  of  their  property  to  the  publick ;  and  those  ought,  by 
parity  of  reason,  to  serve  the  publick  in  person,  that  have 
no  property  to  transfer.  Every  man  is  secured  by  the 
constitution  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  life,  his  liberty,  or  his 
fortune ;  and,  therefore,  every  man  ought  reciprocally  to 
defend  the  constitution  to  which  he  is  himself  indebted  for 
safety  and  protection. 

I  am,  therefore,  sir,  unable  to  discover  in  what  consists 
the  hardship  of  a  law  by  which  no  new  duties  are  enjoined, 
nor  any  thing  required,  which  is  not  already  every  man's 
duty.  Every  man,  indeed,  who  is  desirous  of  evading  the 
performance  of  any  of  the  duties  of  society,  will  consider 
every  compulsion  as  a  hardship,  by  which  he-  is  obliged  to 
contribute  to  the  general  happiness ;  but  his  murmurs  will 
prove  nothing  but  his  own  folly  and  ingratitude,  and  will 
certainly  deserve  no  regard  from  the  legislative  power. 

There  is  in  the  bill  before  us,  sir,  encouragement  suffi- 
cient for  volunteers,  and  an  offer  of  greater  rewards  than 
some  gentlemen  think  consistent  with  the  present  state  of 
the  national  revenues ;  and  what  remains  to  be  done  with 
respect  to  those  who  are  deaf  to  all  invitations,  and  blind 
to  all  offers  of  advantage?  Are  they  to  sit  at  ease  only 
because  they  are  idle,  or  to  be  distinguished  with  indul- 
gence only  for  want  of  deserving  it  ? 

It  seems  generally  granted,  sir,  that  such  drones  are  the 
proper  objects  of  an  impress.  Let  us  then  suppose  that 
every  man  who  is  willing  to  serve  his  country,  has  laid 
hold  of  the  reward  proposed,  and  entered  a  volunteer. 
The  fleets  are  not  yet  sufficiently  manned,  and  more  sailors 
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must  be  procured.  Warrants  are  issued  out  in  the  com* 
men  form.  The  negligent,  the  imprudent,  the  necessitous, 
are  taken.  The  vigilant,  the  cunning,  and  those  that  have 
more  money,  find  shelter  and  escape.  Can  it  be  said,  that 
those  whose  circumstances,  or  good  fortune,  enable  them 
to  secure  themselves  from  the  officers  of  the  impress,  de- 
serve any  exemption  from  the  publick  service,  or  from  the 
hardships  to  which  their  companions  are  exposed  ?  Have 
they  discharged  their  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  publick  so 
effectually  by  running  away  from  its  service,  that  no  search 
ought  to  be  made  after  them  ?  It  seems  evident,  that  if  it 
was  right  to  seize  the  one,  it  is  likewise  right  to  pursue  the 
other;  and  if  it  be  right  to  pursue  him,  it  is  likewise  right 
to  hinder  him  from  escaping  the  pursuers.  It  is  then  right 
to  vest  some  persons  with  the  power  of  apprehending  him, 
and  in  whom  is  that  power  to  be  lodged,  but  in  the  civil 
magistrate  t 

Every  man,  sir,  is  obliged  by  compulsive  methods  to 
serve  his  country,  if  he  can  be  prevailed  upon  by  no  other. 
If  any  man  shall  refuse  to  pay  his  rates  or  his  taxes,  will 
not  his  goods  be  seized  by  force,  and  sold  before  his  face? 
If  any  particular  methods  are  proposed  for  obliging  sea- 
men to  contribute  to  the  publick  safety,  it  is  only  because 
-their  service  is  necessary  upon  more  pressing  occasions 
than  that  of  others  ;  upon  occasions  which  do  not  admit  of 
delay,  without  the  hazard  of  the  whole  community. 

I  must  confess,  sir,  there  are  instances  in  which  the 
hardships  of  the  seafaring  part  of  the  nation  are  peculiar, 
and  truly  calamitous.  A  sailor,  after  the  dangers  and 
toils  of  a  long  voyage,  when  he  is  now  in  the  sight  of  the 
port,  where  he  hopes  to  enjoy  that  quiet  which  he  has  de- 
served by  so  long  a  series  of  fatigues,  to  repair  the  inju- 
ries which  his  health  has  suffered,  by  change  of  climate, 
and  the  diet  of  the  ships,  and  to  recover  that  streng^th 
which  incessant  vigilance  has  worn  away ;  when  he  is  in 
expectation  of  being  received  by  his  family  with  those  ca- 
resses, which  the  succours  that  he  brings  them  naturally 
produce,  and  designs  to  rest  awhile  from  danger  and  from 
care ;  in  the  midst  of  these  pleasing  views,  he  is,  on  the 
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sodden,  seized  by  an  impress,  and  forced  into  a  repetition 
of  all  his  miseries,  without  any  interval  of  refreshment. 

Let  no  man  who  can  think  without  compassion  on  such 
a  scene  as  this,  boast  his  zeal  for  freedom,  his  regard  for 
bravery,  or  his  gratitude  to  those  who  contribute  to  the 
wealth  and  power  of  their  country;  let  every  man  who  de- 
clares himself  touched  with  the  pity  which  the  slightest  re- 
flection upon  such  a  disappointment  must  naturally  pro- 
duce, sincerely  endeavour  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  such 
oppressive  measures,  which  may,  at  least  in  part,  be  pre* 
vented,  by  assigning  to  magistrates  the  power  of  hunting 
out  of  their  retreats,  those  who  neglect  the  business  of 
their  callings,  and  linger  at  once  in  laziness  and  want. 

There  are  great  numbers  who  retire  not  from  weariness 
but  idleness,  or  an  unreasonable  prepossession  against  the 
publick  service;  and,  surely,  nothing  is  more  unreasonable, 
than  that  bad  dispositions  should  be  gratified,  and  that  in- 
dustry should  expose  any  man  to  penalties. 

Upon  the  whole,  sir,  I  am  not  able  to  discover,  that  any 
man  should  be  exempted  from  an  impress  merely  because 
he  finds  means  to  escape  it,  or  because  idleness  or  disin- 
clination to  the  publick  service  prompts  him  to  abscond. 

If  any  men  deserve  indulgence,  in  opposition  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  publick,  they  are  rather  those  who  have  al- 
ready, in  some  degree,  discharged  their  duty  to  it,  by  con- 
tributing to  bring  in  that  wealth  which  is  the  consequence 
of  a  prosperous  and  well-regulated  commerce,  and  without 
which  war  cannot  be  supported. 

It  is  not  without  grief  and  regret,  that  I  am  obliged  to 
represent,  on  this  occasion,  the  obstructions  which  the  war 
has  suffered  from  those  at  whose  request  it  was  under- 
taken ;  and  to  declare,  that  (he  conduct  of  the  merchants, 
has  afibrded  proof  that  some  law  of  this  tendency  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

The  merchants,  sir,  who  have  so  loudly  complained  of 
the  decline  of  trade,  the  interruption  of  navigation,  and 
the  insolence,  rapacity,  and  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards;  the 
merchants,  who  filled  the  naliou  with  representations  of 
their  hardships,  discouragements,  and   miseries,  and   la- 
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mented,  in  the  most  publick  manner,  that  they  were  the 
only  body  for  whom  the  legislature  had  no  regard,  who 
were  abandoned  to  the  caprice  of  other  nations,  were 
plundered  abroad,  and  neglected  at  home ;  the  merchants, 
after  having  at  length  by  their  importunities  engaged  the 
state  in  a  war,  of  which  they  have  themselves  certainly  not 
the  least  pretensions  to  question  either  the  justice  or  ne- 
cessity, now,  when  by  the  natural  consequences  of  a  naval 
armament,  sailors  become  less  numerous,  and  ships  more 
difficult  to  be  equipped,  contract  in  private  with  such  sail- 
ors as  they  are  inclined  to  employ,  and  conceal  them  in 
garrets,  hired  for  that  purpose,  till  the  freight  is  ready,  or 
the  danger  of  an  impress  is  past,  and  thus  secure  their 
own  private  affairs  at  the  hazard  of  the  publick,  and  hinder 
the  operations  of  a  war,  which  they,  and  they  only,  soli- 
cited. 

The  danger  of  having  other  enemies  than  the  Spaniards, 
enemies,  sir,  more  active,  more  powerful,  and  more  ambi- 
tious, has  already  been  mentioned ;  a  danger  so  near,  and 
so  formidable,  that  he  will  not  be  thought  very  solicitous 
for  his  country;  whom  the  bare  mention  of  it  does  not 
alarm.  This  danger  we  are,  therefore,  -to  obviate  by  vigo- 
rous preparations,  and  unanimous  resolutions;  nor  do  I 
^oubt  but  both  our  enemies,  if  they  find  us  united,  will  re- 
pent of  attacking  us. 

Sir,  the  most  efficacious  method  of  manning  our  fleets, 
which  law  or  custom  has  yet  put  into  our  hands,  is  that  of 
suspending  our  commerce  by  an  embargo ;  and  yet  the 
whole  nation  knows  how  much,  and  ^by  what  n^ans,  it  has 
been  eluded:  no  socmer  was  it  known  that  an  embargo 
was  laid,  than  the  sailors  flew  away  iato  the  country,  or 
hid  themselves  in  corners  of  this  great  city,  as  from  the 
most  formidable  danger ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  embargo 
cease,  than  the  banks  of  the  river  were  again  crowded 
with  ^ilors,  and  all  the  trading  vessels  were  immediately 
supplied. 

As  I  cannot  doubt,  sir,  that  every  gentleman  is  equally 
zealous  for  the  success  of  the  war,  and  the  prosperity  of  his 
country    and  as  the  insufficiency  of  the  present  methods  of 
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providing  for  them  is  apparent,  I  hope,  that  either  the  re- 
gulations proposed  by  this  bill,  to  which  I  see  no  important 
objections,  or  some  other  of  equal  use,  will  be  established 
by  a  general  concurrence. 

Lord  Baltimore  spoke  next: — ^Though  no  gentleman 
in  this  assembly,  sir,  can  more  ardently  wish  the  success  of 
the  British  arms,  or  shall  more  willingly  concur  in  any 
measure  that  may  promote  it,  yet  I  cannot  agree  to  the 
clause  now  under  our  consideration ;  I  disapprove  it  both 
from  moral  and  political  motives;  I  disapprove  it  as  neither 
just  nor  prudent. 

The  injustice  of  so  flagrant  an  invasion  of  the  liberty  of 
particular  men  has  been  already  exposed  ;  nor  is  it,  in  my 
opinion,  less  easy  to  discover  the  imprudence  of  exhaust- 
ing all  our  supplies  at  once,  and  sweeping  away  all  our 
sailors,  to  supply  a  single  exigency. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  sir,  in  favour  of  a  standing 
army,  that  it  is  requisite  to  have  a  number  of  regular 
forces,  who,  though  too  weak  to  oppose  an  invasion,  might 
be  able  to  establish  discipline  in  a  larger  body.  An  obser- 
vation which  may,  with  much  greater  justness,  be  applied 
to  the  seamen,  whose  art  is  much  more  difficult  to  be  at- 
tained, and  who  are  equally  necessary  in  war  and  peace. 

If  our  stock  of  seamen,  sir,  be  destroyed,  if  there  is  not 
left  in  our  trading  vessels  a  sufficient  number  of  experi- 
enced artists  to  initiate  novices,  and  propagate  the  profes- 
sion, not  only  our  ships  of  war  must  lie  useless,  but  our 
commerce  sink  to  nothing. 

Nor  have  I  reason  to  believe  the  naval  power  of  France 
so  formidable,  as  that  we  ought  to  be  terrified  by  the  ap- 
prehensions of  it  into  any  extraordinary  methods  of  proce- 
dure. I  am  informed  that  they  have  now  very  few  ships 
of  force  left  in  their  harbours ;  and  that  they  have  exerted 
their  whole  strength  in  the  American  fleet. 

I  am  not,  therefore,  sir,  for  providing  against  present 
dangers,  without  regard  to  our  future  security ;  and  think 
nothing  more  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  this  assembly, 
than  the  means  of  encouraging  and  increasing  our  seamen, 
which  will  not  be  effected  by  the  bill  before  us. 
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Laud  forces  may  be  hired  upon  emergencies ;  but  sailors 
are  our  own  peculiar  strength,  and  the  growth  of  our  own 
soil ;  we  are,  therefore,  above  all  other  regards,  to  attend* 
if  I  may  use  the  term,  to  the  preservation  of  the  species. 

Mr.  Vyner  next  spoke: — Mr.  Chairman,  as  there  can 
be  no  stronger  objection  to  any  law  than  ambiguity,  or  in- 
determinate latitude  of  meaning,  I  think  it  necessary  to 
propose,  that  some  word  of  known  and  limited  import,  be 
substituted  in  the  place  of  seafaring  men ;  an  expression 
which,  if  I  was  asked  the  meaning  of  it,  I  should  find  it 
difficult  to  explain. 

Are  seafaring  men  those  only  who  navigate  in  the  sea  ? 
The  term  is  then  superfluous,  for  all  such  are  evidently  com- 
prised in  the  word  seamen.  Are  they  bargemen  or  water- 
men, who  ply  on  rivers  and  transport  provision  or  commo-* 
dities  from  one  inland  town  to  another?  In  that  sense 
nobody  will  affirm  that  it  is  a  proper  word ;  and  impropriety 
in  the  expression  of  laws,  produces  uncertainty  in  the  exe- 
cution of  them. 

Captain  Cornwall  rose  up : — Sir,  the  term  seafaring 
men,  of  which  an  explication  is  desired,  is  intended  to  in- 
clude all  those  who  live  by  conveying  goods  or  passengers 
upon  the  water,  whether  the  sea  or  inland  rivers:  nor  can^ 
we  restrain  it  to  a  narrower  sense,  without  exempting  from 
the  publick  service  great  numbers,  whose  manner  of  life 
has  qualified  them  for  it,  and  from  whom  their  country  may, 
with  equal  justice,  expect  assistance,  as  from  those  who  are 
engaged  in  foreign  traffick. 

Mr.  Vyner  replied: — Sir,  I  am  far  from  concurring 
with  the  honourable  gentleman  in  his  opinion,  that  the 
inland  watermen  are,  by  their  profession,  in  any  degree 
qualified  foi^  sea  service,  or  can  properly  be  called  sea- 
faring men. 

All  qualifications  for  the  service  must  consist  either  in 
some  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  navigation,  or  in  some 
familiarity  with  the  dangers  of  the  sea.  With  regard  to 
any  previous  knowledge  of  naval  business,  it  is  well  known 
that  they  have  no  advantage  over  any  common  labourer ; 
for  the  manner  of  navigating  a  ship  and  a  barge  have,  for 
the  most  part,  nothing  in  common. 
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Nor  are  these  watermen,  sir,  more  able  to  stand  firm 
in  the  terrours  of  the  storm,  or  the  noise  of  a  battle,  than 
those  who  follow  any  other  occupation.  Many  of  them 
never  saw  the  sea,  nor  have  less  dread  of  its  danger  than 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  inland  counties.  They  are, 
therefore,  neither  seafaring  men,  nor  peculiarly  capable  of 
being  made  seamen. 

But  the  hardship  upon  particular  men  is  not  the 
strongest  objection  to  this  clause,  which,  by  obstructing 
our  inland  navigation,  may  make  our  rivers  useless, 
and  set  the  whole  trade  of  the  nation  at  a  stand.  For 
who  will  bring  up  his  son  a  waterman,  who  knows  him 
exposed  by  that  profession  to  be  impressed  for  a  seaman  ? 

It  seems,  therefore,  necessary,  sir,  either  to  omit  the 
term  seafaring  men*,  or  to  explain  it  in  such  a  manner, 
that  inland  watermen  may  not  be  included. 

Lord  Gage  spoke  next: — Sir,  so  much  has  been  urged 
against  the  compulsive  methods  proposed  in  this  clause, 
and  so  little  produced  in  favour  of  them,  that  it  may  seem 
superfluous  to  add  any  thing,  or  to  endeavour,  by  a  multi- 
plicity of  arguments,  to  prove  what  common  reason  must 
immediately  discover.  But  there  is  one  consequence  of 
this  clause  which  has  not  yet  been  observed,  and  which  is 
yet  too  important  not  to  be  obviated  by  a  particular 
proviso. 

It  is  well  known,  sir,  that  many  of  those  to  whom  this 
act  will  extend,  are  freeholders  and  voters,  for  electing  the 
representatives  of  the  nation  ;  and  it  is  therefore  apparent, 
that  elections  may  be  influenced  by  an  ill-timed  or  partial 
execution  of  it.  How  easy  will  it  be,  when  an  election 
approaches,  to  raise  a  false  alarm,  to  propose  some  secret 
expedition,  or  threaten  us  with  an  invasion  from  some 
unknown  country,  and  to  seize  on  all  the  seafaring  voters 
whose  afi^ections  are  suspected,  and  confine  them  at  Spit* 
head  till  the  contest  is  over. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  sir,  but  think  it  necessary,  that  if 
this  clause  be  sufiered  to  pass,  some  part  of  its  hateful 

*  Agreed  to  be  omUted. 
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eonsequeiices  should  be  prevented  by  au  exceptioD  in 
favour  of  freeholders  and  voters,  which,  surely,  is  no  less 
than  what  every  man  owes  to  his  own  security,  to  the 
welfare  of  his  country,  and  to  those  by  whom  he  has  been 
honoured  with  the  care  of  their  liberties. 

Mr.  Henry  Pelham  then  sltid,  as  follows: — Sir,  I 
do  not  rise  in  opposition  to  the  proposal  made  by  that 
right  honourable  medmber,  nor  do  I  think  this  the  proper 
time  either  for  opposing  or  approving  it.  Method  is  of 
the  highest  importance  in  inquiries  like  these ;  and  if  the 
order  of  the  debate  be  interrupted  by  foreign  questions, 
or  incidental  objections,  no  man  will  be  able  to  consider 
the  clauses  before  us  with  the  attention  necessary  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  or  to  the  conviction  of  others ;  the  mind 
will  be  dissipated  by  a  multiplicity  of  views,  and  nothing 
can  follow  but  perplexity  and  confusion. 

The  great  end,  sir,  for  which  we  are  now  assembled,  is 
to  strike  out  methods  of  manning  the  fleet  with  expedition 
and  certainty.  It  is,  therefore,  proper,  in  the  first  place, 
to  agree  upon  some  general  measures,  to  each  of  which 
there  may,  undoubtedly,  be  particular  objections  raised, 
that  may  be  afterwards  removed  by  exceptions  or  pro- 
visions ;  but  these  provisions  should,  for  the  sake  of  order, 
be  inserted  in  particular  clauses,  to  be  separately  con- 
sidered. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  exception  now  offered,  to  which  I 
have  no  objection  but  its  present  impropriety,  and  the 
interruption  of  the  debate  which  it  may  now  occasion ;  for 
I  see,  at  present,  no  reason  against  admitting  it  in  a  parti- 
cular clause. 

When  it  is  considered  how  much  the  success  of  the 
war  may  depend  upon  the  determinations  of  this  day, 
and  how  much  our  future  happiness  and  security  may 
depend  upon  the  success  of  our  present  undertakings,  I 
hope  my  solicitude  for  regularity  and  expedition  will  be 
easily  excused. 

Sir  Hind  Cotton  answered: — I  am  not  able,  sir,  to 
discover  any  imminent  danger  to  the  nation  in  suspending 
our  attention  to  the  clause  before  us,  for  a  few  moments ; 
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nor,  indeed,  do  we  cease  to  attend  to  it,  while  we  are 
endeavouring  to  mollify  it,  and  adapt  it  to  our  constitu- 
tion. 

The  exception  proposed  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  so  reasonable,  that  he  declares  himself 
ready  to  approve  it  in  another  place;  and,  to  me,  no 
place  seems  more  proper  of  its  making  part  of  this  bill 
than  this.  As  a  connexion  between  the  clause  and  ex- 
ception appears  necessary  and  immediate,  I  cannot  see 
why  it  should  be  postponed,  unless  it  is  hoped  that  it  may 
be  forgotten. 

Mr.  PuLTENEY  then  spoke: — Sir,  that  this  exception 
should  be  forgotten  there  is  no  danger;  for  how  long 
soever  it  be  delayed,  I  will  never  agree  to  the  act  till  I 
see  it  inserted.  If  we  suffer  the  liberty  of  the  freeholders 
to  be  infringed,  what  can  we  expect  but  to  be  charged 
with  betraying  our  trust,  and  giying  up  to  servitude  and 
oppression  those  who  deputed  us  to  this  assembly,  as  the 
guardians  of  their  privileges,  and  the  asserters  of  their 
birthright ;  a  charge  too  just  to  be  denied,  and  too  atro- 
cious to  be  borne. 

Sir,  the  right  of  a  freeholder  is  independent  on  every 
other  circumstance,  and  is  neither  made  more  or  less  by 
wealth  or  poverty  :  the  estate,  however  small,  which  gives 
a  right  of  voting,  ought  to  exempt  the  owner  from  every 
restraint  that  may  hinder  the  exertion  of  his  right ;  a  right 
on  which  our  constitution  is  founded,  and  which  cannot 
be  taken  away  without  subverting  our  whole  establish- 
ment. 

To  overlook  the  distinctions  which  the  fundamental  laws 
of  our  country  have  made  in  respect  to  different  orders  of 
men,  and  to  regard  only  the  accidents  of  affluence  and 
necessity,  is  surely  unjust  in  itself,  and  unworthy  of  this 
assembly ;  an  assembly,  sir,  instituted  principally  to  pro- 
tect the  weak  against  the  strong,  and  deputed  to  repre- 
sent those,  in  a  collective  state,  who  are  not  considerable 
enough  to  appear  singly,  and  claim  a  voice  in  the  legis- 
lature. 

To  expose  an  honest,  a  laborious,  and  an  useful  man,  to 
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be  seized  by  the  hands  of  an  insolent  officer,  and  dragged 
from  the  enjoyment  of  his  right,  only  because  he  will  not 
violate  his  conscience,  and  add  his  voice  to  those  of  syco- 
phants, dependents,  and  prostitutes,  the  slaves  of  power, 
the  drudges  of  a  court,  and  the  hirelings  of  a  faction,  is 
the  highest  degree  of  injustice  and  cruelty.  Let  us  rather, 
sir,  sweep  away,  with  an  impress,  the  drones  of  large  for- 
tunes, the  tyrants  of  villages,  and  the  oppressors  of  the 
poor ;  let  us  oblige  those  to  serve  their  country  by  force, 
whose  fortunes  have  had  no  other  effect  than  to  make 
them  insolent  and  worthless ;  but  let  such  who,  by  con- 
tributing to  commerce,  make  every  day  some  addition  to 
the  publick  wealth,  be  left  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  which  they  deserve :  let  those,  by  whose  labour  the 
expenses  of  the  war  are  furnished,  be  excused  from  con- 
tributing to  it  by  personal  service. 

It  is  necessary,  sir,  to  have  our  laws  established  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people;  it  is  necessary  that  those 
representatives  should  be  freely  elected ;  and,  therefore, 
every  law  that  obstructs  the  liberty  of  voters,  is  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  laws  of  our  constitution  ;  and  what  multi- 
tudes may,  by  this  law,  be  either  hindered  from  giving 
their  votes,  or  be  terrified  into  such  a  choice  as  by  no 
means  corresponds  with  their  judgments  or  inclinations, 
it  is  easy  to  foresee. 

I  am,  indeed,  of  opinion,  sir,  that  this  clause  cannot  be 
adapted  to  our  constitution,  nor  modified,  by  any  expedient, 
into  a  law,  which  will  not  lay  insupportable  hardships 
upon  the  nation,  and  make  way  for  absolute  power.  But 
as  it  is  necessary  that  a  constant  supply  of  seamen  should 
be  provided^  I  think  it  not  improper  to  observe,  that  there 
is  one  expedient  yet  remaining,  by  which,  though  it  will 
not  much  assist  us  in  our  present  exigence,  the  fleets  of 
this  nation  may  hereafter  be  constantly  supported. 

We  have,  at  present,  great  numbers  of  charity  schools 
established  in  this  nation,  where  the  children  of  the  poor 
receive  an  education  disproportioned  to  their  birth.  This 
has  often  no  other  consequences  than  to  make  them  unfit 
for  their  stations,  by  placing  them,  in  their  own  opinion. 
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above  the  drudgery  of  daily  labour;  a  notion  which  is  too 
much  indulged,  as  idleness,  cooperating  with  vanity,  cab 
hardly  fail  to  gain  the  ascendant,  and  which  sometime! 
prompts  them  to  support  themselves  by  practices  not  only 
useless,  but  pernicious  to  society.  This  evil,  sir,  cannot 
be  better  obviated  than  by  allotting  a  reasonable  propor- 
tion out  of  every  school  to  the  service  of  the  sea,  in  which, 
by  entering  early,  they  cannot  fail  to  become  proficients; 
and  where  their  attainments,  which,  at  present,  too  tt^ 
quently  produce  laziness  and  dishonesty,  might  enable 
them  to  excel,  and  entitle  them  to  promotion. 

Mr.  WiNNiNGTON  replied: — Sir,  notwithstanding  the 
confidence  with  which  some  gentlemen  have  proposed 
this  amendment,  and  the  easiness  with  which  otliers  have 
consented  to  it,  I  declare,  without  hesitation,  that  I  oppose 
it  now,  and  intend  to  oppose  it  whenever  it  shall  be  of- 
fered, because  it  will  defeat  all  the  other  provisions  which 
shall  be  made  in  the  bill. 

I  will  venture  to  say,  sir,  that  if  every  man,  who  has,  by 
whatever  tenure,  the  right  of  voting,  shall  be  exempted 
from  the  necessity  of  contributing  to  the  publick  safety  by 
his  personal  service,  every  man  qualified  for  the  sea  will 
by  some  means  acquire  a  vote. 

Sir,  a  very  small  part  of  those  who  give  their  votes  in 
this  nation  for  representatives  in  senate,  enjoy  that  right 
as  the  appendage  of  a  freehold;  to  live  in  some  towns,  and 
to  be  born  only  in  others,  gives  the  unalienable  privilege 
of  voting.  Any  gentleman,  to  secure  his  own  interest,  or 
obstruct  the  publick  service,  may,  by  dividing  a  small 
piece  of  barren  ground  among  a  hundred  sailors,  exalt 
them  all  to  freeholders,  and  exempt  them  from  the  in- 
fluence of  this  law. 

However,  sir,  T  am  not  less  a  friend  to  the  freeholders 
than  those  who  propose  the  exception  in  their  favour,  but, 
in  my  opinion,  the  great  interest  of  the  freeholders  is  the 
preservation  of  their  freeholds,  which  can  only  be  secured 
by  a  vigorous  exertion  of  the  power  of  the  nation,  in  the 
war  which  is  now  declared  against  the  Spaniards. 

Mr.  Barrington  spoke  next: — Sir,  by  the' observa- 
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tiqos  which  I  have  opportanities  of  making  at  the  place 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent^  I  am  convinced  of 
the  influence  that  this  law  will  have  upon  all  the  boroughs 
along  the  coasts.  There,  most  of  the  voters  are,  in  one 
sense  or  other,  sir,  seafaring  men,  being,  almost  all  of  them, 
owners  of  vessels,  and  in  some  degree  acquainted  with 
navigation;  they  may,  therefore,  be  hurried  away  at  the 
choice  of  an  officious  or  oppressive  magistrate,  who  may, 
by  partiality  and  injustice,  obtain  a  majority,  contrary  to 
the  general  inclination  of  the  people,  and  determine  the 
election  by  his  own  authority. 

Sir  William  Yonge  then  said  : — Sir,  if  every  free- 
holder and  voter  is  to  be  exempted  from  the  influence 
of  the  law,  the  bill  that  we  are  with  so  much  ardoiir 
endeavouring  to  draw  up  and  rectify,  and  of  which  the 
necessity  is  so  generally  acknowledged,  will  be  no  other 
than  an  empty  sound,  and  a  determination  without  an 
object ;  for  while  we  are  empowering  the  government  to 
call  seamen  into  the  service,  we  are  exempting  almost  all 
that  are  able  to  serve  from  the  denomination  of  seamen: 
what  is  this  but  to  dispute  without  a  subject?  to  raise 
with  one  hand  and  demolish  with  the  other  ? 

In  the  western  parts  of  the  nation,  sir,  where  I  reside, 
many  who  vote  at  elections  claim  their  privilege  by  no 
other  title  than  that  of  boiling  a  pot ;  a  title  which  he  who 
has  it  not,  may  easily  obtain,  when  it  will  either  gratify  his 
laziness  or  his  cowardice,  and  which,  though  not  occa- 
siobally  obtained,  seems  not  sufficient  to  set  any  man  out 
of  th^  reach  of  a  just  and  necessary  law. 

It  is,  therefore,  sir,  undoubtedly  requisite  that  the  terms 
of  the  exception  should  be  explicit  and  definitive,  and  that 
only  those  should  be  exempted  who  have  such  possessions 
or  qualifications  as  this  assembly  shall  think  a  just  title  to 
exemption.  For  on  the  western  coast,  from  whence  great 
supplies  may  be  expected,  almost  every  sailor  has  a  vote, 
to  which  nothing  is  there  required  but  to  hire  a  lodging, 
and  boil  a  pot ;  after  which,  if  this  exception  be  admitted 
in  all  its  latitude,  he  may  sit  at  ease  amidst  the  distresses 
of  his  country,  ridicule  the  law  which  he  has  eluded,  and 
set  the  magistrate  at  open  defiance. 
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The  Prime  Minister  spoke  next: — As  I  think,  Sjr, 
some  exception  may  be  just  and  proper,  so  I  suppose 
every  gentleman  will  concur  with  me  in  rejecting  one  of 
such  extent  as  shall  leave  no  object  for  the  operation  of 
the  law. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  proper  to  restrain  the  exemption  to 
those  freeholders  who  are  possessed  of  such  an  estate  as 
gives  a  vote  for  the  representative  of  the  county,  by  which 
those  whose  privilege  arises  from  their  property  will  be 
secured ;  and  it  seems  reasonable  that  those  who  have 
privileges  without  property,  should  purchase  them  by  their 
services. 

Counsellor  Brown  spoke  next : — Sir,  the  exception 
proposed  will  not  only  defeat  the  end  of  the  bill,  by  leav- 
ing it  few  objects,  but  will  obstruct  the  execution  of  it  on. 
proper  occasions,  and  involve  the  magistrate  in  difficulties 
which  will  either  intimidate  him  in  the  exertion  of  his 
authority,  or,  if  he  persists  in  discharging  his  duty  with 
firmness  and  spirit,  will  perhaps  oblige  him  sometimes  to 
repent  of  his  fidelity. 

It  is  the  necessary  consequence,  sir,  of  a  seaman's  pro- 
fession, that  he  is  often  at  a  great  distance  from  the  place 
of  his  legal  settlement,  or  patrimonial  possessions ;  and  he 
may,  therefore,  assert  of  his  own  circumstance^  what  is  most 
convenient,  without  danger  of  detection.  Distance  is  a 
security  that  prompts  many  men  to  falsehoods,  by  which 
only  vanity  is  gratified ;  and  few  men  will  tell  truth  in  op- 
position to  their  interest,  when  they  may  lie  without  ap- 
prehension of  being  convicted. 

When,  therefore,  a  magistrate  receives  directions  to 
impress  all  the  seamen  within  his  district,  how  few  will  he 
find  who  will  not  declare  themselves  freeholders  in  some 
distant  county,  or  freemen  of  some  obscure  borough.  It 
is  to  no  purpose,  sir,  that  the  magistrate  disbelieves  what 
he  cannot  confute  ;  and  if  in  one  instance  in  a  hundred  he 
should  be  mistaken,  and,  acting  in  consequence  of  his 
errour,  force  a  freeman  into  the  service,  what  reparation 
may  not  be  demanded  I 

I,  therefore,  propose  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee, whether  any  man  ought  to  claim  exemption  from 
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diis  law  by  a  title,  that  may  so  readily  be  procured,  or  so 
safely  usurped. 

The  Attorney  General  spoke  next: — Sir,  the 
practice  of  impressing,  which  has  been  declaimed  against 
with  such  vehement  exaggerations,  is  not  only  founded  on 
immemorial  Custom,  which  makes  it  part  of  the  common 
law,  but  is  likewise  established  by  our  statutes  ;  for  I  re- 
member to  have  found  it  in  the  statutes  of  queen  Mary, 
and  therefore  cannot  allow  that  it  ought  to  be  treated  as 
illegal,  and  anti- constitutional. 

That  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  our  constitution  may  be 
proved  from  the  practice  of  erecting  the  royal  standard, 
upon  great  emergencies,  to  which  every  man  was  obliged 
immediately  to  repair ;  this  practice  is  as  old  as  our  con- 
stitution, and  as  it  maybe  revived  at  pleasure,  may  be 
properly  mentioned  as  equivalent  to  an  impress. 

Mr.  Vyner  answered: — This  word,  sir,  which  the 
learned  member  has  by  his  wonderful  diligence  discovered 
in  the  statutes,  may  perhaps  be  there,  but  in  a  signification 
far  different  from  that  which  it  bears  at  present.  The 
word  was,  without  doubt,  originally  French,  prit,  and  im- 
plied what  is  now  expressed  by  the  term  ready;  and  to 
impress  any  man  was  in  those  days  only  to  make  him 
ready,  or  engage  him  to  hold  himself  in  readiness,  which 
was  brought  about  not  by  compulsion,  pursuit,  and  vio- 
lence, but  by  the  allurements  of  a  pecuniary  reward,  or 
the  obligation  of  some  ancient  tenure. 
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On  the  sixty-sixth  day,  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
raising  seamen  was  resumed,  and  a  clause  read,  by 
which  every  constable,  headborough,  tithingraan,  or 
other  person,  was  liable  to  be  examined  upon  oath  by 
the  justices  of  peace,  who  were  empowered  to  lay  a  fine 
upon  them  for  any  neglect,  offence,  or  connivance. 
Sir  John  Barnard  rose  up,  and  spoke  to  the  follow- 
ing effect: — Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  peculiar  happiness  of 
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tfae  Britons,  that  no  law  can  be  made  without  the  consent 
of  their  representatives,  and  I  hope  no  such  infatuation 
can  ever  fall  upon  th^m  as  may  influence  them  to  choose 
a  representative  capable  of  concurring  in  absurdities  like 
this. 

The  folly,  the  iniquity,  the  stupidity  of  this  clause,  can 
only  be  conceived  by  hearing  it  repeated  ;  it  is  too  flagrant 
to  be  extenuated,  and  too  gross  to  admit  exaggerations^ 
to  oblige  a  man  to  make  oath  against  himself,  to  subject 
himself  by  his  own  voice  to  penalties  and  hardships,  is  at 
once  cruel  and  ridiculous,  a  wild  complication  of  tyranny 
and  folly. 

To  call  upon  any  man  to  accuse  himself,  is  only  to  caU 
upon  him  to  commit  perjury,  and  has  therefore  been  al- 
ways accounted  irrational  and  wicked :  in  those  countries 
where  it  is  practised,  the  confession  is  extorted  by  the 
rack,  which  indeed  is  so  necessary  on  such  occasions,  that 
I  should  not  wonder  to  hear  the  promoters  of  this  clause 
Openly  declaring  for  the  expediency  of  tortures. 

Nothmg  is  more  evident  than  that  this  bill,  however  the 
hnportance  of  the  occasion  may  be  magnified,  was  drawn 
up  without  reflection,  and  that  the  clauses  were  never 
understood  by  those  that  oflered  them :  errours  like  these 
must  arise  only  from  precipitation  and  neglect,  for  they 
are  too  gross  to  be  committed  either  by  ignorance  or 
design. 

To  expose  such  absurdities  is,  indeed,  easy,  but  not 
pleasing ;  for  what  end  is  answered  by  pointing  at  folly, 
or  how  is  the  publick  service  advanced  by  showing  that 
the  methods  proposed  are  totally  to  be  rejected  ?  Where 
a  proposition  is  of  a  mixed  kind,  and  only  erroneous  in 
part,  it  is  an  useful  and  no  disagreeable  task  to  separate 
truth  from  errour,  and  disentangle  from  ill  consequences 
such  measures  as  may  be  pursued  with  advantage  to  the 
publick ;  but  mere  stupidity  can  only  produce  compassion, 
and  afford  no  opportunities  for  inquiry  or  dispute. 

Admiral  Wager  replied: — Sir,  this  clause,  however 
contemptuously  treated,  has  been  already  passed  into  a 
law  by  a  senate  which   brought  no  dishonour  upon  the 
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British  nation,  by  a  senate  which  Was  ooarted  and  dreaded 
by  the  greatest  part  of  the  universe,  and  was  drawn  up  by 
a  ministry  that  have  g^ven  their  posterity  no  reason  to 
treat  them  with  derision  and  contumely. 

In  the  reign  of  the  late  great  queen,  this  method  of 
proceeding  was  approved  and  established,  and  we  may 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  measure  followed  in  that 
war  by  the  success  which  they  procured* 

Those,  therefore,  by  whom  this  bill  was  drawn  up  have 
committed  no  new  absurdities,  nor  have  proposed  any 
thing  which  was  not  enacted  by  the  wisest  of  our  pre- 
decessors, in  one  of  the  most  illustrious^  periods  of  our 
history. 

Mr.  Gybbon  answered : — Sir,  I  am  far  from  thinking  a 
proposition  sufficiently  defended  by  an  assertion  that  it 
was  admitted  by  our  predecessors ;  for  though  I  have  no 
inclination  to  vilify  their  memory,  I  may  without  scruple 
affirm,  that  they  had  no  pretensions  to  infallibility,  and 
that  there  are  in  many  of  our  statutes  instances  of  such 
ignorance,  credulity,  weakness,  and.  errour,  as  cannot  be 
considered  without  astonishment. 

In  questions  of  an  abstruse  and  complicated  nature,  it  is 
certain,  sir,  that  experience  has  taught  us  what  could 
never  have  been  discovered  previously  by  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors ;  and  we  have  found,  by  their  consequences, 
the  impropriety  of  many  practices  which  they  approved, 
and  which  we  should  have  equally  applauded  in  the  same 
circumstances. 

But  to  what  purpose  is  observation,  if  we  mudt  shut  our 
eyes  against  it,  and  appeal  for  ever  to  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors? — if  we  must  fall  into  errour,  merely  because 
they  were  mistaken,  and  rush  upon  rocks  out  of  veneration 
to  those  who  were  wrecked  against  them. 

In  questions  easily  to  be  examined,  and  determinations 
.which  comprised  no  perplexing  contrarieties  of  interest^ 
or  multiplicity  of  circumstances,  they  were  equally  liable 
with  ourselves  to  be  supine  and  negligent,,  to  sink  into 
security,  or  be  surprised  by  haste.  That  the  clause  now 
before  us  was  enacted  by  them,  must  be  ascribed  merely 
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to  the  hurry  of  the  session  in  which  it  was  brought  before 
them ;  a  time  in  which  so  many  inquiries  of  the  highest 
importance  were  to  be  made,  and  great  diversity  of  views 
to  be  regarded,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  some  absurdities 
should  escape  without  detection. 

In  the  fourth  of  the  reign  of  the  queen,  this  bill  was 
brought  in,  as  now,  at  the  latter  end  of  a  session,  when 
the  attention  of  the  senate  was  fatigued  and  distracted; 
and  it  was  hurried  through  both  houses,  and  ratified  by  the 
queen,  with  very  little  consideration. 

Bat  then,  as  this  circumstance  may  be  justly  termed  an 
extenuation  of  their  errour,  it  ought  to  be  a  lesson  of 
caution  to  us,  that  we  may  not  be,  in  the  like  manner, 
betrayed  into  the  same  weakness. 

Mr.  Henry  Pelham  next  rose  up : — Sir,  the  conduct 
of  our  predecessors  seems  not  to  stand  in  need  of  any 
excuse ;  for  it  might  be  easy  to  vindicate  it  by  arguments, 
but  that  it  is  more  proper  to  approve  it  by  imitation. 

Whenever  the  bill  was  passed,  or  how  hastily  soever 
the  law  was  enacted,  it  was,  I  believe,  rather  the  effect 
of  necessity  than  of  inadvertency ;  of  the  same  necessity 
which  now  presses,  and  which  is  very  ill  consulted  by 
tedious  debates. 

They  were  then  involved  in  a  war,  and  were  not  so 
distracted  by  private  interests  as  not  to  unite  in  the  most 
vigorous  opposition  of  their  enemies.  They  knew  that  the 
publick  good  is  often  promoted  by  the  temporary  incon- 
veniencies  of  individuals ;  and  when  affairs  of  the  highest 
importance  demanded  their  attention,  when  the  security 
of  the  whole  nation  and  the  happiness  of  their  posterity 
were  the  subject  of  their  inquiries,  they  wisely  suffered 
less  considerations  to  pass,  without  superfluous  and  un- 
seasonable solicitude. 

How  justly  they  reasoned,  sir,  and  what  vigour  their 
resolutions  gave  to  the  military  operations,  our  victories 
are  a  sufficient  proof:  and  if  experience  be  the  surest 
guide,  it  cannot  be  improper  to  imitate  those  who,  in  the 
same  circumstances  with  ourselves,  found  means  to  raise 
the  honour,  and  improve  the  commerce  of  their  country. 
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That  our  circumstances  are  the  same  with  those  of  the 
senate  by  which  this  law  was  made,  is  obvious  beyond 
dispute ;  or  where  they  vary,  the  difference  is,  perhaps, 
to  our  disadvantage.  We  have,  sir,  the  same  enemies,  or, 
at  least,  have  reason  to  apprehend  the  same;  but  have 
little  hope  of  the  same  allies.  The  present  war  is  to  be 
carried  on  at  a  greater  distance,  and  in  more  places  at 
the  same  instant ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  supply  our  ships 
occasionally,  but  must  raise  great  numbers  in  a  short 
time. 

If,  therefore,  it  was  then  concluded,  that  the  method 
under  our  examination  was  useful ;  if  measures,  not  eligi- 
ble in  themselves,  may  be  authorized  by  necessity,  why 
may  not  we,  in  compliance  with  the  same  exigencies,  have 
recourse  to  the  same  expedients? 

:  Sir  William  Yonge  then  spoke: — Sir,  how  much 
weight  is  added  to  the  determinations  of  the  senate,  by  the 
dignity  of  their  procedure,  and  the  decency  of  their  dispu- 
tations, a  slight  knowledge  of  mankind  is  sufficient  to 
evince.  It  is  well  known  that  government  is  supported 
by  opinion ;  and  that  he  who  destroys  the  reputation,  de- 
stroys the  authority  of  the  legislative  power.  Nor  is  it 
less  apparent,  that  he  who  degrades  debate  into  scurrility, 
and  destroys  the  solemnity  of  consultation,  endeavours  to 
sink  the  senate  into  contempt. 

It  was,  therefore,  sir,  with  indignation  and  surprise,  that 
I  heard  the  clause  before  us  censured  with  such  indecency 
of  language,  and  the  authors  of  it  treated  with  contumelies 
and  reproaches  that  mere  errour  does  not  deserve,  how- 
ever apparent,  but  which  were  now  vented  before  any  er- 
rour was  detected. 

I  know  not,  sir,  why  the  gentlemen,  who  are  thus  inde- 
cently attacked,  have  suffered  such  reproaches  without 
censure,  and  without  reply.  I  know  not  why  they  have 
omitted  to  put  the  honourable  gentleman  in  mind  of  the 
respect  due  to  this  assembly,  or  to  the  characters  of  those 
whom  he  opposes ;  gentlemen  equally  skilled  with  himself 
in  the  subject  of  our  inquiries,  and  whom  his  own  attain- 
ments, however  large,  or  his  abilities,  however  comprehen- 
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sire,  cannot  give  him  a  right  to  charge  with  ignorance  or 
folly. 

To  reproach  men  with  incapacity,  is  a  cheap  method  of 
answering  their  arguments ;  but  a  method  which  the  rules 
of  this  house  ought  to  exclude  from  our  debates,  as  the 
general  civility  of  the  world  has  banished  it  from  every 
other  place  of  concourse  or  conversation. 

I,  for  my  part,  sir,  shall  always  endeavour  to  confine  my 
attention  to  the  question  before  us,  without  suffering  my 
reason  to  be  biassed,  or  my  inquiries  diverted  by  low  al- 
tercations, or  personal  animosities ;  nor  when  any  other 
man  deviates  into  reproachful  and  contemptuous  language, 
shall  I  be  induced  to  think  more  highly  of  either  his  argu- 
ments or  capacity. 

Sir  John  Barnard  replied: — Sir,  I  have  always 
heard  it  represented  as  an  instance  of  integrity,  when  the 
tongue  and  heart  move  in  concert,  when  the  words  are  re- 
presentations of  the  sentiments  ;  and  have,  therefore,  hi- 
therto, endeavoured  to  explain  my  arguments  with  per^ 
spicuity,  and  impress  my  sentiments  with  force ;  I  have 
thought  it  hypocrisy  to  treat  stupidity  with  reverence,  or 
to  honour  nonsense  with  the  ceremony  of  a  confutation; 
As  knavery,  so  folly,  that  is  not  reclaimable,  is  to  be 
speedily  despatched ;  business  is  to  be  freed  from  obstruc- 
tion, and  society  from  a  nuisance. 

Nor,  sir,  when  I  am  censured  by  those  whom  I  may  of- 
fend, by  the  use  of  terms  correspondent  with  my  ideas, 
will  I,  by  a  tame  and  silent  submission,  give  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  I  am  conscious  of  a  fault,  but  will  treat  the  accu- 
sation with  open  contempt,  and  show  no  greater  regard  to 
the  abettors,  than  to  the  authors  of  absurdity. 

That  decency  is  of  great  use  in  publick  debates,  I  shall 
readily  allow ;  it  may  sometimes  shelter  folly  from  ridicule, 
and  preserve  villany  from  publick  detection;  nor  is  it  ever 
more  carefully  supported,  than  when  measures  are  promoted 
that  nothing  can  preserve  from  contempt,  but  the  solemnity 
with  which  they  are  established. 

Decency  is  a  proper  circumstance ;  but  liberty  is  the  es- 
sence of  senatorial  disquisitions :  liberty  is  the  parent  of 
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troth ;  bat  truth  and  decency  are  some^times  ai  variance : 
all  men  and  all  propositions  are  to  be  treated  here  as  they 
deserve ;  and  there  are  many  who  have  no  claim  either  to 
respect  or  decency. 

Mr.  WiNNlNGTON  then  rose  : — Sir,  that  it  is  improper 
in  its  own  nature,  and ,  inconsistent  with  our  constitution, 
to  lay  any  man  under  an  obligation  to  accuse  himself,  can- 
not be  denied ;  it  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  some  amend- 
ment is  necessary  to  the  clause  before  us. 

I.  have,  for  this  reasoQ,  drawn  up  an  amendment,  sir, 
which,  if  approved  by  the  committee,  will,  in  my  opinion, 
remove  all  the  objections  to  this  part  of  the  bill,  and,  by 
reconciling  it  with  our  natural  and  legal  rights,  I  hope, 
induce  those  to  approve  it,  who  have  hitherto  opposed  it. 

I  therefore  propose,  that  these  words  should  be  substi- 
tuted instead  of  those  which  are  the  subject  of  the  debate ; 
or  some  other  to  this  purpose:  That  no  person  shall  be 
liable  to  be  fined  by  virtue  of  this  act,  unless  a  witness,  being 
examined^  ihall  make  oath  of  the  misdemeanour  or  neglect. 

Thus  the  necessity  of  examining  men  upon  oath  in  their 
own  cause  will  be  entirely  taken  away ;  "^and,  as  the  clause 
will  then  stand,  there  will  remain  no  suspicion  of  injustice, 
or  oppression,  because  none  can  be  practised  without  the 
concurrence  of  many  persons  of  different  interests. 

[This  clause,  though  agreed  to  in  the  committee,  was  at 
last  rejected.] 

Mr.  Horace  Walpole  spoke  next,  to  this  effect: — 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  not  yet  appear  that  the  gentlemen 
who  have  engaged  in  this  debate,  have  sufficiently  at- 
tended to  the  exigence  of  our  affairs,  and  the  importance 
of  the  question.  They  have  lavished  their  oratory  in  de- 
claiming upon  the  absurdity  of  the  methods  proposed,  and 
discovered  their  sagacity,  by  showing  how  future  navies 
may  be  supplied  from  charity  schools,  but  have  substituted 
no  expedients  in  the  place  of  those  which  they  so  warmly 
eondemn>  nor  have  condescended  to  inform  us,  how  we 
may  now  guard  our  coasts,  or  man  our  fleets  for  immediate 
service. 

There  are  some  circumstances,  sir,  of  the  present  war. 
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which  make  our  necessity  of  raising  sea  forces  greater 
than  in  those  of  William,  and  Anne  that  sacceeded  him. 
The  chief  advantages  that  we  gained  over  the  French,  in 
their  wars,  were  the  consequences  of  our  victories  by  land. 

At  sea,  sir,  the  balance  was  almost  equal,  though  the 
Dutch  fleet  and  ours  were  united ;  nor  did  they  quit  the 
sea  because  their  fleets  were  destroyed,  but  because  they 
were  obliged  to  recruit  their  land  forces  with  their  sailors. 
Should  they  now  declare  war  against  us,  they  would  be 
under  no  such  necessity  of  defrauding  the  sea  service,  for 
they  have  now  on  foot  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  men,  which  are  maintained  at  no  gpreater  expense 
than  forty  thousand,  by  the  British  government ;  as  they 
are,  therefore,  sir,  so  formidable  by  land,  we  have  no  way 
of  opposing  them  but  by  our  sea  forces. 

Nor  is  their  navy  so  contemptible  as  some  have,  either 
by  conjecture  or  misinformation,  represented  it.  The  fleet 
which  they  have  despatched  to  America,  consists  not  of 
fewer  than  twenty  ships,  of  which  the  least  carry  sixty 
guns,  and  they  are  fitting  out  now  an  equal  number  in  their 
own  ports ;  besides,  their  East  India  company  is  obliged  to 
furnish  ten  ships  of  the  line,  at  the  demand  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Thus  it  appears  that  we  have  neighbours  suflBciently 
powerful  to  alarm  us  with  the  sense  of  immediate  danger ; 
danger  which  is  made  more  imminent  by  the  expeditious 
methods  by  which  the  French  man  their  fleets,  and  which 
we  must  imitate  if  we  hope  to  oppose  them  with  success. 

I  need  not  say  how  little  we  can  depend  upon  any  pro- 
fessions of  neutrality,  which  will  be  best  observed  when 
they  cannot  be  securely  violated  ;  or  upon  the  pacifick  in- 
clination of  their  minister,  which  interest,  persuasion,  or 
caprice,  may  alter,  and  to  which  it  is  not  very  honourable 
to  trust  for  safety.  How  can  that  nation  sink  lower,  which 
is  only  free  because  it  is  not  invaded  by  its  neighbours ; 
and  retains  its  possessions,  only  because  no  other  has  lei- 
sure or  inclination  to  take  them  away  ? 

If  it  be  asked,  what  can  provoke  the  French  to  inter- 
rupt us  in  the  prosecution  of  our  designs,  and  in  the  pun- 
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isbmeht  of  those  who  have  plundered  and  insulted  us,  it  is 
not  only  easy  to  urge  the  strict  alliance  between  the  two 
crowns,  the  ties  of  blood,  the  conformity  of  interests,  and 
their  equal  hatred  of  the  Britons,  but  another  more  imme- 
diate reason  may  be  added.  It  is  suspected,  that  under 
pretence  of  vindicating  our  own  rights,  we  are  endeavour- 
ing to  gain  the  possession  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  and 
engross  the  wealth  of  the  new  world ;  and  that,  therefore, 
it  is  the  interest  of  every  power,  whose  subjects  traffick 
to  those  countries,  to  oppose  us. 

Thus,  whether  we  succeed  or  fail  in  our  attempts  upon 
America,  we  have  the  French  power  to  apprehend.  If 
we  make  conquests,  they  may,  probably,  think  it  necessary 
to  obviate  the  torrent  of  our  victories,  and  to  hinder  the 
increase  of  our  dominions,  that  they  may  secure  their  own 
trade,  and  maintain  their  own  influence. 

If  we  should  be  defeated,  of  which  no  man,  sir,  can 
deny  the  possibility,  the  inclination  of  all  to  insult  the  de- 
pressed, and  to  push  down  the  falling,  is  well  known ;  nor 
can  it  be  expected  that  our  hereditary  enemies  would 
neglect  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  attacking  us. 

How  they  might  ravage  our  coasts,  and  obstruct  our 
trade;  how  they  might  triumph  in  the  Channel,  and  block 
us  up  in  our  owA  ports,  bombard  our  towns,  and  threaten 
us  with  invasions,  I  hope  I  need  but  barely  mention,  to 
incite  this  assembly  to  such  despatch  in  manning  our  fleets, 
as  may  secure  us  at  once  from  insults  and  from  terrour. 

It  is,  undoubtedly,  sir,  in  our  power  to  raise  a  naval 
force  sufficient  to  awe  the  ocean,  and  restrain  the  most 
daring  of  our  enemies  from  any  attempts  against  us ;  but 
this  cannot  be  efiected  by  harangues,  objections,  and  dis- 
putations. 

There  is  nothing,  sir,  more  frequently  the  subject  of 
raillery  or  declamation,  than  the  uselessness  or  danger  of 
a  standing  army,  to  which  I  declare  myself  no  otherwise 
inclined  than  by  my  concern  for  the  common  safety;  I  will- 
ingly allow  that  not  one  soldier  ought  to  be  supported  by 
the  publick,  whose  service  is  not  necessary ;  but  surely 
none  of  those  who  declare  so  warmly  for  the  honour  and 
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privileges  of  ikeir  oonntry,  would  expose  it  to  the  insohs 
of  foreign  powers^  without  defence.  If,  therefore,  they 
think  the  danger  of  land  forces  more  than  equivalent  to 
the  benefit,  they  ought  unanimously  to  concur  in  the  in- 
crease of  our  naval  strength,  by  which  they  may  be  pro* 
tected,  but  cannot  be  oppressed:  they  ought  willingly  to 
give  their  assistance  to  any  propositions  for  making  the 
fleet  formidable,  that  their  declarations  against  the  army 
may  not  be  thought  to  proceed  from  a  resolution  to  ob-^ 
struct  the  measures  of  the  government,  rather  than  from 
zeal  for  the  constitution.  For  he  that  equally  opposes  the 
establishment  of  the  army,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
navy,  declares  in  effect  against  the  security  of  the  nation ; 
and  though,  perhaps,  without  design,  exposes  his  country^^ 
men  to  the  mercy  of  their  enemies. 

Mr.  PuLTENEY  spoke  next: — Sir,  I  cannot  discover 
for  what  reason  the  bill  before  us  is  so  vigorously  sup- 
ported, but  must  observe,  that  I  have  seldom  known  such 
vehement  and  continued  efforts  produced  by  mere  publiek 
spirit,  and  unmingied  regard  for  the  happiness  of  the  na- 
tion. Nothing,  sir,  that  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  the 
measures  now  proposed  has  been  omitted.  When  argu- 
ments are  confuted,  precedents  are  cited;  when  prece* 
dents  fail,  the  advocates  for  the  bill  have  recourse  to  ievr 
rour  and  necessity,  and  endeavour  to  frighten  those  whom 
they  cannot  convince. 

But,  perhaps,  sir,  these  formidable  phantoms  may  soon 
be  put  to  flight,  and,  like  the  other  illusions  of  cowardice, 
disappear  before  the  light.  Perhaps  this  necessity  will  be 
found  only  chimerical ;  and  these  dangers  appear  only  the 
visions  of  credulity,  or  the  bugbears  of  imposture. 

To  arrive  at  a  clear  view  of  our  present  condition,  it  will 
be  necessary,  sir,  not  to  amuse  ourselves  with  general  as- 
sertions, or  overwhelm  our  reason  by  terrifying  exaggera* 
tions  :  let  us  consider  distinctly  the  power  and  the  conduct 
of  our  enemies,  and  inquire  whether  they  do  not  affright 
us  more  than  they  are  able  to  hurt  us. 

That  the  force  of  Spain  alone,  sir,  is  much  to  be 
dreaded,  no  man  will  assert;   for  that  empire,  it  is  weU 
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known,  has  long  been  seized  with  all  the  symptoms  of  de- 
clining power,  and  has  been  supported,  not  by  its  own 
strength,  but  by  the  interests  of  its  neighbours.  The  vast 
dominions  of  the  Spaniards  are  only  an  empty  show;  they 
are  lands  without  inhabitants,  and,  by  consequence,  without 
defence ;  they  are  rather  excrescences,  than  members  of 
the  monarchy,  and  receive  support  rather  than  communi- 
cate. In  the  distant  branches  of  their  empire  the  govern- 
ment languishes,  as  the  vital  motion- in  an  expiring  body; 
and  the  struggles  which  they  now  make,  may  be  termed 
rather  agonies  than  efforts. 

From  Spain,  therefore,  unassisted,  we  have  nothing  to 
apprehend,  and  yet  from  thence  we  have  been  threatened 
with  insults  and  invasions. 

That  the  condition  of  the  French  is  far  different,  cannot 
be  denied;  their  commerce  flourishes,  dieir  dominions  are 
connected,  their  wealth  increases,  and  their  government 
operates  with  full  vigour:  their  influence  is  great,  and 
their  name  formidable.  But  I  cannot  allow,  sir,  that  they 
have  yet  attained  such  a  height  of  power  as  should  alarm 
us  with  constant  apprehensions,  or  that  we  ought  to  secure 
ourselves  against  them  by  the  violation  of  our  liberties. 
Not  to  urge  that  the  loss  of  freedom,  and  the  destruction 
bf  our  constitution,  are  the  worst  consequences  that  can  be 
apprehended  from  a  conquest,  and  that  to  a  slave  the 
change  of  his  master  is  of  no  great  importance,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  power  of  the  French  is  of  such  kind  as  can 
only  affect  us  remotely,  and  consequentially.  They  may 
fill  the  continent  with  alarms,  and  ravage  the  territories  of 
Germany,  by  their  numerons  armies,  but  can  only  injure  us 
by  means  of  their  fleets.  We  may  wait,  sir,  without  a 
panick  terrour,  though  not  without  some  degree  of  anxiety, 
the  event  of  their  attempts  upon  the  neighbouring  princes, 
and  cannot  be  reduced  to  %ht  for  our  altars  and  our 
houses,  but  by  a  second  armada,  which,  even  then,  the 
winds  must  favour,  and  a  thousand  circumstances  concur 
to  expedite. 

But  that  no  such  fleet  can  be  fitted  out  by  the  united 
endeavours  of  the  whole  world ;  that  our  navy,  in  its  pre- 
sent state^  is  superiour  to  any  that  can  be  brought  against 
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US,  our  ministers  ought  not  to  be  ignorant :  and,  therefore, 
to  dispirit  the  nation  with  apprehensions  of  armies  hover- 
ing in  the  air,  and  of  conquerors  to  be  wafted  over  by  su- 
pernatural means,  is  to  destroy  that  happiness  which  go- 
vernment was  ordained  to  preserve ;  to  sink  us  to  tame- 
ness  and  x^owardice ;  and  to  betray  us  to  insults  and  to 
robberies. 

If  our  danger,  sir,  be  such  as  has  been  represented,  to 
whom  must  we  impute  it?  Upon  whom  are  our  weakness, 
our  poverty,  and  our  miseries  to  be  charged  ?  Upon  whom, 
but  those  who  have  usurped  the  direction  of  affairs  which 
they  did  not  understand,  or  to  which  their  solicitude  for 
the  preservation  of  their  own  power  hindered  them  from 
attending?  • 

That  the  Spaniards,  sir,  are  now  enabled  to  make  resist- 
ance, and,  perhaps,  to  insult  and  depopulate  our  colonies ; 
that  the  French  have  despatched  a  fleet  into  the  American 
seas,  to  obstruct,  as  may  be  conjectured,  the  progress  of 
our  arms,  and  that  we  are  in  danger  of  meeting  opposi- 
tion which  we  did  not  expect,  is  too  evident  to .  be  con- 
cealed. 

But,  sir,  is  not  the  spirit  of  our  enemies  the  consequence 
rather  of  our  cowardice  than  of  their  own  strength  ?  Does 
not  the  opposition  to  our  designs,  by  whatever  nation  it 
shall  be  made,  arise  from  the  contempt  which  has  been 
brought  upon  us  by  our  irresolution,  forbearance,  and  de-r 
lays  ?  Had  we  resented  the  first  insult,  and  repaired  our 
earliest  losses  by  vigorous  reprisals,  our  merchants  had 
long  ago  carried  on  their  traffick  with  security,  our  ene- 
mies would  have  courted  us  with  respect,  and  our  allies 
supported  us  with  confidence. 

Our  negotiations,  treaties,  proposals,  and  concessions, 
not  only  afforded  them  leisure  to  collect  their  forces,  equip 
their  fleets,  and  fortify  their  coasts ;  but  gave  them,  like- 
wise, spirit  to  resist  those  who  could  not  be  conquered  but 
by  their  own  cowardice  and  folly.  By  our  ill-timed  pa- 
tience, and  lingering  preparations,  we  encouraged  those  to 
unite  against  us,  who  would,  otherwise,  have  only  hated 
us  in  secret;  and  detersed  those  from  declaring  in  our  fa- 
vour, whom  interest  or  gratitude  might  have  inclined  to 
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assist  us.  For  who  will  support  those  from  whom  no  mu- 
tual support  can  be  expected  ?  And  who  will  expect  that 
those  will  defend  their  allies,  who  desert  themselves  ? 

But,  sir,  however  late  our  resentment  was  awakened, 
had  the  war  been  prosecuted  vigorously  after  it  was  de- 
clared, we  might  have  been  now  secure  from  danger,  and 
freed  from  suspense,  nor  would  any  thing  have  remained 
but  to  give  laws  to  our  enemies. 

From  the  success  of  Vernon  with  so  inconsiderable 
forces,  we  may  conjecture  what  would  have  been  per- 
formed with  an  armament  proportioned  to  his  undertaking; 
and  why  he  was  not  better  supplied,  no  reason  has  yet 
been  given  ;  nor  can  it  be  easily  discovered  why  we  either 
did  not  begin  the  war  before  our  enemies  had  concerted 
their  measures,  or  delay  it  till  we  had  formed  our  own. 

Notwithstanding  some  opportunities  have  been  ne- 
glected, and  all  the  advantages  of  a  sudden  attack  have 
been  irrecoverably  lost;  notwithstanding  our  friends,  sir, 
have  learned  to  despise  and  neglect  us,  and  our  enemies 
are  animated  to  confidence  and  obstinacy,  yet  our  real  and 
intrinsick  strength  continues  the  same ;  nor  are  there  yet 
any  preparations  made  against  us  by  the  enemy,  with  views 
beyond.their  own  security  and  defence.  It  does  not  yet 
appear,  sir,  that  our  enemies,  however  insolent,  look  upon 
us  as  the  proper  objects  of  a  conquest,  or  that  they  imagine 
it  possible  to  besiege  us  in  our  own  ports,  or  to  confine 
us  to  the  defence  of  our  own  country.  We  are  not,  there- 
fore, to  have  recourse  to  measures,  which,  if  they  are  ever 
to  be  admitted,  can  be  justified  by  nothing  but  the  utmost 
distress,  and  can  only  become  proper,  as  the  last  and  des- 
perate expedient.  The  enemy,  sir,  ought  to  appear  not 
only  in  our  seas,  but  in  our  ports,  before  it  can  be  neces- 
sary that  one  part  of  the  nation  should  be  enslaved  for  the 
preservation  of  the  rest. 

To  destroy  any  part  of  the  community,  while  it  is  in  our 
power  to  preserve  the  whole,  is  certainly  absurd,  and  in- 
consistent with  the  equity  and  tenderness  of  a  good  govern- 
ment :  and  what  is  slavery  less  than  destruction  ?  What 
greater  calamity  has  that  man  to  expect,  who  has  been  al- 
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readj  deprired  of  his  liberty,  and  reduced  to  a  level 
witii  thieves  and  murderers?  With  what  spirit,  sir,  will 
he  draw  his  sword  upon  his  invaders,  who  has  nothing  to 
defend  ?  Or  why  should  he  repel  the  injuries  which  will 
make  no  addition  to  his  misery,  and  will  fall  only  cm  those 
to  whom'  he  is  enslaved  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  gratitude  is  the  foundation  of  our 
duty  to  our  country,  and  to  our  superiours,  whom  we  are 
obliged  to  protect  upon  some  occasions,  because,  upon 
others,  we  receive  protection  from  them,  and  are  main- 
tained in  the  quiet  possession  of  our  fortunes,  and  the  se- 
curity of  our  lives.  But  what  latitude  is  due  to  his 
country  from  a  man  distinguished,  without  a  crime,  by  the 
legislature,  from  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  marked  out 
for  hardships  and  oppressions?  From  a  man  who  is  con- 
demned to  labour  and  to  danger,  only  that  others  may  fat- 
ten with  indolence,  and  slumber  without  anxiety?  From 
a  man  who  is  dragged  to  misery  without  reward,  and 
hunted  from  his  retreat,  as  the  property  of  his  master? 

Where  gratitude,  sir,  is  not  the  motive  of  action,  which 
may  easily  happen  in  minds  not  accustomed  to  observe  the 
ends  of  government,  and  relations  of  society,  interest  never 
fails  to  preside,  which  may  be  distinguished  from  grati- 
tude, as  it  regards  the  immediate  consequences  of  actions, 
and  confines  the  view  to  present  advantages.  But  what 
interest  can  be  gratified  by  a  man  who  is  not  master  of  his 
own  actions,  nor  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  acquisi- 
tions ?  Why  should  he  be  solicitous  to  increase  his  pro- 
perty, who  may  be  torn  from  the  possession  of  it  in  a  mo- 
ment? Or  upon  what  motive  can  he  act  who  will  not  be- 
come more  happy  by  doing  his  duty  ? 

Mdny  of  those  to  whom  this  bill  is  proposed  to  extend, 
have  raised  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  their  ease,  and  at 
the  hazard  of  their  lives  ;  and  now  sit  at  rest,  enjoying  the 
memory  of  their  past  hardships,  and  inciting  others  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  same  adventures.  How  will  it  be  more 
reasonable  to  drag  these  men  from  their  houses,  than  to 
seize  any  other  gentleman  upon  his  own  estate  ?  and  how 
negligently  will  our  navigation  and  our  commerce  be  pro- 
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inoted,  when  it  is  discovered  that  either  wealth  cannot  be 
gained  by  them,  or,  if  so  ^ned,  cannot  be  enjoyed. 

But  it  is  still  urged,  sir,  that  there  is  a  necessity  of  man^- 
ntng'  the  fleet ;  a  necessity  which,  indeed,  cannot  totally  be 
denied,  though  a  short  delay  would  produce  no  f^ghtfbl 
consequences,  would  expose  us  to  no  invasions,  nor  disable 
US  from  prosecuting  the  war.  Yet,  as  the  necessity  at 
least  deserves  the  regard  of  the  legislature,  let  us  consider 
what  motives  have  hitherto  gained  men  over  to  the  pal>- 
lick  service;  let  us  examine  how  our  land  forces  are 
raised,  and  how  our  merchants  equip  their  ships.  How  is  all 
this  to  be  efiected  without  murmurs,  mutinies,  or  discontent 
bot  by  the  natural  and  easy  method  of  ofiering  rewards? 

It  may  be  objected,  sir,  that  rewards  have  been  already 
proposed  without  efioct ;  but,  not  to  mention  the  corrupt 
arts  which  have  been  made  use  of  to  elude  tliat  promise, 
by  rejecting  those  that  came  to  claim  them,  we  can  infer 
ironi  their  inefficacy  only,  that  they  were  too  small;  that 
they  were  not  sufficient  to  dazzle  the  attention,  and  with- 
draw it  from  the  prospect  of  the  distant 'advantages  which 
may  arise  from  the  service  of  the  merchants.  Xiot  the 
reward,  therefore,  be  doubled,  and  if  it  be  not  then  suffi*- 
Qient,  doubled  anew.  There  is  nothing  but  may  be  boujght, 
if  an  adequate  price  is  ofibred  ;  and  we  are^  therefore,  to 
raise  the  reward,  till  it  shall  be  adjudged  by  the  sailors 
equivalent  to  the  inconveuiencies  of  the  service. 

Let  no  man  urge,  that  this  is  profusion;  that  it. is  a 
breach  of  our  trust,  and  a  prodigality  of  the  publiok  mo- 
ney. Sir,  the,  money  thus  psud  is  the  price  of  liberty ;  it 
b  disbursed  to  hinder  slavery  from  encroaching,  to  pre- 
serve our  natural  rights  from  infraction,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  country  from  violation.  If  we  vote  away  the 
privilege  of  one  class  among  us,  those  of  another  may 
quickly  be  demanded ;  and  slavery  will  advance  by  de- 
grees, till  the  last  remains  of  freedom  shall  be  lost. 

But  perhaps,  sir,  it  will  appear,  upon  reflection,  that 
even  this  method  needs  not  to  be  practised.  It  is  well 
known,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  whole  crew  of  a 
ship  to  be  expert  sailors ;  there  must  be  some  novices, 
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and  many  whose  employment  has  more  of  labour  than  of 
art.  We  have  now  a  numerous  army,  which  burdens  our 
country,  without  defending  it,  and  from  whom  we  may, 
therefore,  draw  supplies  for  the  fleet,  and  distribute  them 
amongst  the  ships  in  just  proportions ;  they  may  imme- 
diately assist  the  seamen,  and  will  become  able,  in  a  short 
time,  to  train  up  others. 

It  will,  doubtless,  sir,  be  objected  to  this  proposal,  that 
the  continent  is  in  confusion,  and  that  we  ought  to  con- 
tinue such  a  force  as  may  enable  us  to  assist  our  allies, 
maintain  our  influence,  and  turn  the  scale  of  afikirs  in  the 
neighbouring  countries.  I  know  not  how  we  are  indebted 
to  our  allies,  or  by  what  ties  we  are  obliged  to  assist  those 
who  never  assisted  us ;  nor  can  I,  upon  mature  consider- 
ation, think  it  necessary  to  be  always  gazing  on  the  con- 
tinent, watching  the  motions  of  every  potentate,  and 
anxiously  attentive  to  every  revolution.  There  is  no  end, 
sir,  of  obviating  contingencies,  of  attempting  to  secure 
ourselves  from  every  possibility  of  danger.  I  am,  indeed, 
desirous  that  our  friends,  if  any  there  be  that  deserve  that 
name,  should  succeed  in  their  designs,  and  be  protected  in 
their  claims ;  but  think  it  ought  always  to  be  remembered, 
that  our  own  afi*airs  afiect  us  immediately,  theirs  only  by 
consequence,  and  that  the  nearest  danger  is  to  be  first 
regarded. 

With  respect  to  the  amendment  ofiered  to  this  clause, 
I  cannot  see  that  it  will  produce  any  advantage,  nor  think 
any  evidence  sufficient  to  justify  the  breach  of  our  con- 
stitution, or  subject  any  man  to  the  hardship  of  having  his 
dwelling  entered  by  force. 

And,  sir,  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied  of  the  impartiality 
and  equity  with  which  it  is  promised  that  this  law  will  be 
put  in  execution,  or  what  new  influence  is  to  cooperate 
with  this  law,  by  which  corruption  and  oppression  will  be 
prevented. 

It  is  well  known,  sir,  that  many  other  laws  are  made 
inefiectual  by  partiality  or  negligence,  which  remarkably 
appears  by  the  immense  quantities  of  corn  that  are  daily 
carried  into  foreign  countries,  by  illegal  exportations,  by 
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which  traffick  I  am  informed  that  we  obtain  most  of  our 
foreign  gold,  which,  in  reality,  is  paid  us  for  corn  by  the 
Dutch ;  though  it  is  studiously  represented  to  the  nation 
as  gained  by  our  traffick  with  Portugal.  Who  can  assure 
us  that  this  law  will  not  be  perverted,  after  the  example  of 
others?  and  that  there  will  not  be  wretches  found  that 
may  employ  it  to  the  extortion  of  money,  or  the  gratifica- 
tion of  revenge  ? 

Thus,  sir,  I  have  shown  by  what  means  our  fleet  may 
now  be  equipped,  and  how  a  supply  of  sailors  may  be  per- 
petuated ;  for  I  cannot  think  how  the  boys  which  are 
educated  in  charity  schools  can  be  more  properly  em- 
ployed. A  proportion  may  be  easily  selected  for  the  ser- 
vice, who  will  benefit  the  publick  much  more  than  by 
serving  sharpers  and  attorneys,  and  pilfering  either  at  low 
gaming  houses,  or  in  the  inns  of  court. 

Since,  therefore,  it  is  not  pretended,  sir,  that  this  bill 
can  be  justified  otherwise  than  by  necessity,  and  it  appears 
that  supplies  may  be  raised  by  other  means ;  since,  instead 
of  increasing  and  encouraging  seamen,  nothing  is  proposed 
that  does  not  manifestly  tend,  by  depressing  and  harass- 
ing them,  to  diminish  their  numbers,  I  think  it  reasonable 
to  declare  that  I  shall  continue  to  oppose  it,  and  hope  that 
every  friend  of  liberty,  or  commerce,  will  concur  in  the 
opposition. 

Sir  Robert  Walpolk  spoke  next,  to  the  following 
eflfect : — Sir,  I  have  considered  the  bill  before  us  with  the 
utmost  impartiality,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  to  apprehend 
that  it  will  produce  such  universal  discontent,  and  give 
occasion  to  so  many  abuses,  as  the  honourable  gentlemen 
by  whom  it  is  opposed*  appear  to  suspect.  It  is  not  un- 
common, sir,  in  judging  of  future  events,  and  tracing 
eflfects  from  causes,  for  the  most  sagacious  to  be  mistaken. 

The  safest  method  of  conjecturing  upon  the  future,  is  to 
consider  the  past,  for  it  is  always  probable,  that  from  like 
causes  like  consequences  will  arise.  Let  us,  therefore,  sir, 
examine  what  injustice  or  oppression  has  been  hitherto 
produced  by  laws  of  the  same  kind. 

The  power  of  searching,  however  it  is  now  become  tho 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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subject  of  ioud  exclamation  and  pathetick  {laiang'ues,  is  do 
new  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  but  has  been 
already  granted  in  its  utmost  extent,  for  an  end  of  no 
greater  importance  than  the  preservation  of  the  game. 
This  formidable  authority  has  been  already  trusted  to  the 
magistrate,  and  the  nation  has  been  already  subjected  to 
this  insupportable  tyranny,  only  lest  the  hares  and  par- 
tridges should  be  destroyed,  and  gentlemen  be  obliged  to 
disband  their  hounds  and  dismiss  their  setting  dogs.  Yet, 
sir,  even  with  regard  to  this  power,  thus  exorbitant,  and 
thus  lightly  granted,  I  have  heard  no  general  complaints, 
nor  believe  that  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  grievance  by  any, 
but  those  whom  it  restrains  from  living  upon*  the  game, 
and  condemns  to  maintain  themselves  by  a  more  honest 
and  useful  industry. 

I  hope,  sir,  those  that  think  this  law  for  the  preservation 
of  their  amusement,  rational  and  just,  will  have  at  least  the 
same  regard  to  the  defence  of  their  country,  and  will  not 
think  their  venison  deserves  greater  solicitude  than  their 
fortunes  and  their  liberties. 

Nor  is  it  difficult,  sir,  to  produce  instances  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  power,  for  the  end  which  is  now  proposed, 
without  any  consequences  that  should  discourage  us  from 
repeating  the  experiment.  I  have  now  in  my  hand  a 
letter,  by  which  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Bristol  are 
empowered  to  seize  all  the  sailors  within  the  bounds  of 
their  jurisdiction,  which  order  was  executed  without  any 
outcries  of  oppression,  or  apprehensions  of  the  approach 
of  slavery. 

That  this  law,  sir,  will  be  alwavs  executed  with  the  strict- 
est  impartiality,  and  without  the  least  regard  to  any  pri- 
vate purposes,  cannot,  indeed,  be  demonstratively  proved ; 
every  law  may  possibly  be  abused  by  a  combination  of 
profligates;  but  it  must,  I  think,  be  granted,  that  it  is 
drawn  up  with  all  the  caution  that  reason,  or  justice,  or  the 
corruption  of  the  present  age  requires.  I  know  not  what 
can  be  contrived  better  than  an  association  of  men,  un^ 
likely  to  concur  in  their  views  and  interests — a  justice  of 
the  peace,  a  lieutenant  of  a  ship,  and  a  commissioner  of 
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the  Davy — three  men,  probably  uDknown  to  each  other, 
and  of  which  no  one  will  be  at  all  solicitous  to  desire  the 
rest  to  unite  to  commit  a  crime,  to  which  no  temptation 
can  be  readily  imagined. 

This  caution,  sir,  whi<;h  cannot  but  be  approved,  and 
which  s  urely  is  some  proof  of  judgment  and  cousideni- 
tion,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  exempted  the  bill,  and 
those  by  whose  assistance  it  was  drawn  up,  from  the 
reproachful  and  indecent  charge  of  absurdity,  ignorance, 
and  incapacity;  terms  which  the  dignity  of  this  assembly 
does  not  admit,  even  when  they  are  incontestably  just,  and 
which  surely  ought  not  to  be  made  lise  of  when  the  ques- 
.tion  is  of  a  doubtful  nature. 

The  gentlemen,  sir,  who  are  now  intrusted  with  publick 
employments,  have  never  yet  discovered  that  they  are  in- 
feriour  to  their  predecessors  in  knowledge  or  integrity ;  nor 
do  their  characters  suffer  any  diminution  by  a  comparison 
with  those  who  vilify  and  traduce  them. 

Those,  sir,  that  treat  others  with  such  licentious  con- 
tempt, ought  surely  to  give  some  illustrious  proof  of  their 
own  abilities ;  and  yet  if  we  examine  what  has  been  pro« 
duced  on  this  question,  we  shall  find  no  reason  to  admire 
their  sagacity  or  their  knowledge. 

We  have  been  told,  sir,  that  the  fleet  might  properly  be 
manned  by  a  detachment  from  the  army ;  but  it  has  not 
lieen  proved  that  we  have  any  superfluous  forces  in  the 
kingdom,  nor,  indeed,  will  our  army  be  found  sufficiently 
numerous,  if,  by  neglecting  to  equip  our  fleet,  we  give  our 
enemies  an  opportunity  of  entering  our  country* 

If  it  be  inquired  what  necessity  there  is  for  our  present 
forces  ?  What  expeditions  are  designed  ?  Or  what  dan- 
gers are  feared  ?  I  shall  not  think  it  my  duty  to  return 
any  answer.  It  is,  sir,  the  great  unhappiness  of  our  con- 
stitution, that  our  determinations  cannot  be  kept  secret^ 
and  that  our  enemies  may  always  form  conjectures  of  our 
designs,  by  knowing  our  preparations ;  but  surely  more  is 
not  to  be^blished  than  necessity  extorts,  and  the  govern- 
ment has  a  right  to  conceal  what  it  would  injure  the  nation 
to  discover. 

y3 
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Nor  can  I,  sir,  approve  the  method  of  levying  sailors  by 
the  incitement  of  an  exorbitant  reward,  a  reward  to  be 
augmented  at  the  pleasure  of  those  who  are  to  receive  it. 
For  what  can  be  the  consequence  of  such  prodigality,  but 
that  those  to  whom  the  largest  sum  is  offered,  will  yet 
refuse  their  service  in  expectation  of  a  greater.  The 
reward  already  proposed  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  utmost 
stretch  of  liberality ;  and  all  beyond  may  be  censured  as 
profusion. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  sir,  that  all  these  objections 
were  not  made,  and  answered,  in  the  reign  of  the  late 
queen,  when  a  bill  of  the  same  nature  was  proposed ;  they 
were  answered,  at  least,  by  the  necessity  of  those  times, 
wJbich  necessity  has  now  returned  upon  us. 

We  do  not  jBnd  that  it  produced  any  consequences  so 
formidable  and  destructive,  that  they  should  for  ever  dis- 
courage us  from  attempting  to  raise  forces  by  the  same 
means ;  it  was  then  readily  enacted,  and  executed  without 
opposition,  and  without  complaints ;  nor  do  I  believe  that 
any  measures  can  be  proposed  of  equal  efficacy,  and  less 
severity. 

Mr.  Sandys  replied,  in  substance  as  follows: — Sir, 
whether  the  precedents  produced  in  defence  of  this  bill, 
will  have  more  weight  than  the  arguments,  must  be  shown 
by  a  careful  examination,  which  will  perhaps  discover  that 
the  order  sent  to  the  magistrates  of  Bristol  conveyed  no 
new  power,  nor  such  as  is,  in  any  respect,  parallel  to  that 
which  this  bill  is  intended  to  confer. 

They  were  only  enjoined  to  inquire  with  more  than  usual 
strictness,  after  strollers  and  vagabonds,  such  as  the  law 
has  always  subjected  to  punishment,  and  send  them  to  the 
fleet,  instead  of  any  other  place  of  correction ;  a  method 
which  may  now  be  pursued  without  danger,  opposition,  or 
complaint. 

But  for  my  part,  I  am  not  able,  upon  the  closest  atten- 
tion to  the  present  scene  of  afiairs,  to  find  out  the  necessity 
of  extraordinary  methods  of  any  kind.  The  fears  of  an  in- 
vasion from  France,  are,  in  my  opinion,  sir,  merely  chi- 
merical ;  from  their  fleet  in  America  the  coasts  of  Britain 
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have  uothing  to  fear,  and  after  the  Dumeroas  levies  of 
seamen  by  which  it  was  fitted  out,  it  is  not  yet  probable 
that  they  can  speedily  send  out  another.  We  know,  sir, 
that  the  number  of  seamen  depends  upon  the  extent  of 
commerce,  and  surely  there  is  as  yet  no  such  disproportion 
between  their  trade  and  ours,  as  that  they  should  be  able 
to  furnish  out  a  naval  armament  with  much  greater  expe- 
dition than  ourselves.  ^ 

In  America  our  forces  are  at  least  equal  to  theirs,  so 
that  it  is  not  very  probable,  that  after  the  total  destruction 
of  our  fleet  by  them,  they  should  be  so  little  injured,  as  to 
be  able  immediately  to  set  sail  for  the  channel,  and  insult 
us  in  our  own  ports  ;  to  effect  this,  sir,  they  must  not  only 
conquer  us,  but  conquer  us  without  resistance. 

If  they  do  not  interrupt  us  in  oui*  attempts,  nor  expose 
themselves  to  an  engagement,  they  may,  indeed,  return 
without  suffering  great  damages,  but  I  know  not  how  they 
can  leave  the  shores  of  Aanerica  unobserved,  or  pour  an 
unexpected  invasion  upon  us.  If  they  continue  there,  sir, 
they  cannot  hurt  us,  and  when  they  return,  we  may  pre- 
pare for  their  reception. 

There  are  men,  I  know,  sir,  who  have  reason  to  think 
highly  of  the  French  policy,  and  whose  ideas  may  be  ex- 
alted to  a  belief  that  they  can  perform  impossibilities ;  but 
I  have  not  yet  prevailed  upon  myself  to  conceive  that  they 
can  act  invisibly,  or  that  they  can  equip  a  fleet  by  sorcery, 
collect  an  army  in  a  moment,  and  defy  us  on  our  own 
coast,  without  any  perceptible  preparations. 

Then  admiral  Wager  spoke  thus : — ^The  calamities 
produced  by  discord  and  contention,  need  not  to  be  pointed 
out ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  reflect  upon  the  consequences 
of  a  house  divided  against  itself,  that  we  may  endeavour 
to  avoid  them. 

Unanimity  is  produced  by  nothing  more  powerfully  than 
by  impending  danger,  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  useful  to 
show  those  who  seem  at  present  in  profound  security,,  that 
the  power  of  France  is  more  formidable  than  they  are 
willing  to  allow. 

My  age,  sir,  enables  me  to  remember  many  transactions  , 
of  the  wars  in  the  late  reigns,  to  which  many  gentlemen 
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are  strangers,  or  of  which  they  have  only  imperfect  ideas 
from  history  and  tradition. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  William,  the  French 
gained  a  victory  over  the  united  fleets  of  the  maritime 
powers,  which  gave  them,  for  the  summer  following,  the 
dominion  of  the  Channel,  enabled  them  to  shut  up  our 
merchants  in  their  ports,  and  produced  a  total  suspension 
of  our  commerce. 

Those,  sir,  to  whom  the  importance  of  trade  is  so  well 
known,  will  easily  apprehend  the  weight  of  this  calamity, 
and  will,  I  hope,  reject  no  measures  that  have  a  manifest 
tendency  to  prevent  it. 

Our  ships,  sir,  do  not  lie  useless  because  there  is  any 
want  of  seamen  in  the  nation,  but  because  any  service  is 
preferred  to  that  of  the  publick. 

There  are  now,  to  my  knowledge,  in  one  town  on  the 
west  coast,  no  fewer  than  twelve  hundred  sailors,  of  which 
surely  a  third  part  may  be  justly  claimed  by  the  publick 
interest ;  nor  do  I  know  why  they  who  obstinately  refuse 
to  serve  their  country,  should  be  treated  with  so  much 
tenderness.  It  is  more  reasonable  that  they  should  suffer 
by  their  refusal,  than  that  the  general  happiness  should  be 
endangered. 

Mr.  Southwell  spoke  next,  to  the  following  pur- 
pose : — Sir,  when  any  authority  shall  be  lodged  in  my 
bands,  to  be  exercised  for  the  publick  benejBt,  I  shall 
always  endeavour  to  exert  it  with  honesty  and  diligence ; 
but  will  never  be  made  the  instrument  of  oppression,  nor 
execute  any  commission  of  tyranny  or  injustice. 

As,  therefore,  the  power  of  searching  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  justices  of  the  peace,  I  think  it  necessary  to 
declare,  that  I  will  never  perform  so  hateful  a  part  of  the 
office,  and  that  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law.  I  will  retire  from 
the  place  to  which  my  authority  is  limited,  rather  than 
contribute  to  the  miseries  of  my  fellow-subjects. 

Mr.  Littleton  spoke  as  follows : — Sir,  all  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  offered  in  support  of  this  bill,  are 
reduced  at  last  to  one  constant  assertion  of  the  necessity 
of  passing  it. 
.    We  have  been  told,  sir,  with  great  acuteness,  that  a 
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war  cannot  be  carried  on  without  men,  and  that  ships  are 
Qseless  without  sailors ;  and  from  thence  it  is  inferred  that 
the  bill  is  necessary. 

That  forces  are  by  some  means  necessary  to  be  raised, 
the  warmest  opponents  of  the  bill  will  not  deny,  but  they 
eannot,  therefore,  allow  the  inference,  that  the  methods 
now  proposed  are  necessary. 

They  are  of  opinion,  sir,  that  cruel  and  oppressive  mea- 
sures can  never  be  justified,  till  all  others  hiive  been 
tried  without  effect ;  they  think  that  the  law,  when  it  was 
formerly  passed,  was  unjust,  and  are  convinced,  by  ob- 
serving that  it  never  was  revived,  and  that  it  was  by  ex- 
perience discovered  to  be  useless. 

Necessity,  absolute  necessity,  is  a  formidable  sound,  and 
may  terrify  the  weak  and  timorous  into  silence  and  com- 
pliance ;  but  it  will  be  found,  upon  reflection,  to  be  often 
nothing  but  an  idle  feint,  to  amuse  and  to  delude  us,  and 
that  what  is  represented  as  necessary  to  the  publick,  is 
only  something  convenient  to  men  in  power. 

Necessity,  sir,  has,  heretofore,  been  produced  as  a  plea 
for  that  which  could  be  no  otherwise  defended.  In  the 
days  of  Charles  the  first,  ship-money  was  declared  to  be 
legal,  because  it  was  necessary.  Such  was  the  reasoning 
of  the  lawyers,  and  the  determination  of  the  judges ;  but 
the  senate,  a  senate  of  patriots  !  without  fear,  and  without 
coiTuption,  and  influenced  only  by  a  sincere  regard  for  the 
publick,  were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  neither  admitted 
the  lawfulness  nor  necessity. 

It  will  become  us,  on  this  occasion,  to  act  with  equal 
vigour,  and  convince  our  countrymen,  that  we  proceed 
upon  the  same  principles,  and  that  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple are  our  chief  care. 

I  hope  we  shall  unite  in  defeating  any  attempts  that 
may  impair  the  rights  which  every  Briton  boasts  as  Im 
birthright,  and  reject  a  law  which  will  be  equally  dreaded 
and  detested  with  the  inquisition  of  Spain. 

Sir  William  Yonge  spoke  next,  to  this  effect :— ^ir, 
though  many  particular  clauses  of  this  bill  hc^ve  been  dis- 
approved and  opposed,  some  with  more,  and  soipe  with 
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less  reason,  yet  the  committee  has  hitherto  agreed  that  a 
bill  for  this  purpose  is  necessary  in  the  present  state  of 
our  affairs  ;  upon  this  principle  we  have  proceeded  thus  far, 
several  gentlemen  have  proposed  their  opinions,  con- 
tributed their  observations,  and  laboured  as  in  an  afiair 
universally  admitted  to  be  of  high  importance  to  the  ge- 
neral prosperity. 

But  now,  sir,  when  some  of  the  difficulties  are  sur- 
mounted, some  expedients  luckily  struck  out,  some  objec- 
tions removed,  and  the  great  design  brought  nearer  to 
execution,  we  are  on  a  sudden  informed,  that  all  our 
labour  is  superfluous,  that  we  are  amusing  ourselves  with 
useless  consultations,  providing  against  calamities  that  can 
never  happen,  and  raising  bulwarks  without  an  enemy; 
that,  therefore,  the  question  before  us  is  of  no  importance, 
and  the  bill  ought,  without  farther  examination,  to  be 
totally  rejected.  ^ 

I  suppose,  sir,  I  shall  be  readily  believed,  when  I  de- 
clare that  I  shall  willingly  admit  any  arguments  that  may 
evince  our  safety ;  but,  in  proportion  as  real  freedom  from 
danger  is  to  be  desired,  a  supine  and  indolent  neglect  of 
it  is  to  be  dreaded  and  avoided ;  and  I  cannot  but  fear 
that  our  enemies  are  more  formidable,  and  more  mali- 
cious, than  the  gentlemen  that  oppose  this  bill  have  re- 
presented them. 

This  bill  can  only  be  ot)posed  upon  the  supposition  that 
it  gives  a  sanction  to  severities,  more  rigorous  than  our 
present  circumstances  require ;  for  nothing  can  be  more 
fallacious  or  invidious  than  a  comparison  of  this  law  with 
the  demand  of  ship-money,  a  demand  contrary  to  all  law, 
and  enforced  by  the  manifest  exertion  of  arbitrary  power. 

How  has  the  conduct  of  his  present  majesty  any  re- 
semblance with  that  of  Charles  the  "first?  Is  any  money 
levied  by  order  of  the  council  ?  Are  the  determinations  of 
the  judges  set  in  opposition  to  the  decrees  of  the  senate  ? 
Is  any  man  injured  in  his  property  by  an  unlimited  exten- 
sion of  the  prerogative?  or  any  tribunal  established  su- 
periour  to  the  laws  of  the  nation  ? 

To  draw  parallels,  sir,  where  there  is  no  resemblance ; 
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and  to  accuse,  by  insinuations,  where  there  is  no  shadow 
of  a  crime ;  to  raise  outcries  when  no  injury  is  attempted ; 
and  to  deny  a  real  necessity  because  it  was  once  pre- 
tended for  a  bad  purpose;  is  surely  not  to  advance  the 
publick  service,  which  can  be  promoted  only  by  just  rea- 
sonings, and  calm  reflections,  not  by  sophistry  and  satire, 
by  insinuations  without  ground,  and  by  instances  beside 
the  purpose. 

Mr.  Littleton  answered : — Sir,  true  zeal  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  publick  is  never  discovered  by  collusive  sub- 
terfuges and  malicious  representations  ;  a  mind,  attentive 
to  the  common  good,  would  hardly,  on  an  occasion  like 
this,  have  been  at  leisure  to  pervert  an  harmless  illustra- 
tion, and  extract  disaffection  from  a  casual  remark. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  impossible,  sir,  that  I  might  express 
myself  obscurely ;  and  it  may  be,  therefore,  necessary  to 
declare  that  I  intended  no  disrespectful  reflection  on  the 
conduct  of  his  majesty;  but  must  observe,  at  the  same 
time,  that  obscure  or  inaccurate  expressions  ought  always 
to  be  interpreted  in  the  most  inoffensive  meaning,  and 
that  to  be  too  sagacious  in  discovering  concealed  insinua- 
tions, is  no  great  proof  of  superiour  integrity. 

Wisdom,  sir,  is  seldom  captious,  and  honesty  seldom 
suspicious ;  a  man  capable  of  comprehending  the  whole 
extent  of  a  question,  disdains  to  divert  his  attention  by 
trifling  observations ;  and  he  that  is  above  the  practice  of 
little  arts,  or  the  motions  of  petty  malice,  does  not  easily 
imagine  them  incident  to  another. 

That  in  the  question  of  ship-money  necessity  was  pre- 
tended, cannot  be  denied ;  and,  therefore,  all  that  I  as- 
serted, which  was  only  that  the  nation  had  been  once 
terrified  without  reason,  by  the  formidable  sound  of  ne- 
cessity, is  evident  and  uncontested. 

When  a  fraud  has  once  been  practised,  it  is  of  use  to 
remember  it,  that  we  may  not  twice  be  deceived  by  the 
same  artifice ;  and,  therefore,  I  mentioned  the  plea  of  ne- 
cessity, that  it  may  be  inquired  whether  it  is  now  more 
true  than  before. 

That  the  senate,  sir,  and  not  the  judges,  is  now  applied 
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to,  is  no  proof  of  the  validity  of  the  argumeots  which  have 
been  produced ;  for  in  the  days  of  ship-money,  the  con- 
sent of  the  senate  had  been  asked,  had  there  been  any 
prospect  of  obtaining  it ;  but  the  court  had  been  con- 
vinced, by  frequent  experiments,  of  the  inflexibility  of  the 
senate,  and  despaired  of  influencing  them  by  prospects  of 
advantage,  or  intimidating  them  by  frowns  or  menaces. 

May  this  and  every  future  senate  imitate  their  conduct, 
and,  like  them,  distinguish  between  real  and  pretended 
necessity ;  and  let  not  us  be  terrified,  by  idle  clamours, 
into  the  establishment  of  a  law  at  once  useless  and  op- 
pressive. 

Sir  William  Yonge  replied: — Sir,  that  I  did  not 
intend  to  misrepresent  the  meaning  of  the  honourable 
gentleman,  I  hope  it  is  not  necessary  to  declare;  and 
that  I  have,  in  reality,  been  guilty  of  any  misrepresenta- 
tion, I  am  not  yet  convinced.  If  he  did  not  intend  a 
parallel  between  ship-money  and  the  present  bill,  to  what 
purpose  was  his  observation  ?  and  if  he  did  intend  it,  was 
it  not  proper  to  show  there  was  no  resemblance,  and  that 
all  which  could  be  inferred  from  it  was,  therefore,  falla- 
cious and  inconclusive  ? 

Nor  do  I  only  difior,  sir,  in  opinion  with  the  honour- 
able gentleman  with  relation  to  his  comparison  of  mea- 
sures, which  have  nothing  in  common  with  each  other ;  but 
will  venture  to  declare,  that  he  is  not  more  accurate  in 
his  citations  from  history.  The  king  did  not  apply  to  the 
judges,  because  the  senate  would  not  have  granted  him 
the  money  that  he  demanded,  but  because  his  chief  am- 
bition was  to  govern  the  nation  by  the  prerogative  alone, 
and  to  free  himself  and  his  descendants  from  senatorial 
inquiries. 

That  this  account,  sir,  is  just,  I  am  confident  the  his- 
tories of  those  times  will  discover;  and,  therefore,  any 
invidious  comparison  between  that  senate  and  any  other, 
is  without  foundation  in  reason  or  in  truth. 

Mr.  Bat  HURST  spoke  as  follows: — Sir,  that  this  law 
will  easily  admit,  in  the  execution  of  it,  such  abuses  as 
will  oyierbalance  the  benefits,  may  readily  be  proved ;  and 
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it  will  not  be  consistent  with  that  regard  to  the  pnblick, 
expected  from  us  by  those  whom  we  represent,  to  enact  a 
law  which  may  probably  become  an  instrument  of  op- 
pression. 

The  servant  by  whom  I  am  now  attended,  may  be 
termed,  according  to  the  determination  of  the  vindicators 
of  this  bill,  a  seafaring  man,  having  been  once  in  the  West 
Indies ;  and  he  may,  therefore,  be  forced  from  my  service, 
and  dragged  into  a  ship,  by  the  authority  of  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  perhaps  of  some  abandoned  prostitute,  dig- 
Dified  with  a  commission  only  to  influence  elections,  and 
awe  those  whom  excises  and  riot-acts  cannot  subdue. 

I  think  it,  sir,  not  improper  to  declare,  that  I  would  by 
force  oppose  the  execution  of  a  law  like  this ;  that  I 
would  bar  my  doors  and  defend  them ;  that  I  would  call 
my  neighbours  to  my  assistance ;  and  treat  those  who 
should  attempt  to  enter  without  my  consent,  as  thieves, 
ruifians,  and  murderers. 

Lord  Gage  spoke  to  this  eflect: — Sir,  it  is  well  known 
that  by  the  laws  of  this  nation,  poverty  is,  in  some  de- 
gree, considered  as  a  crime,  and  that  the  debtor  has  only 
this  advantage  over  the  felon,  that  he  cannot  be  pursued 
into  his  dwelling,  nor  be  forced  from  the  shelter  of  his 
own  house. 

I  think  it  is  universally  agreed,  that  the  condition  of  a 
man  in  debt  is  already  sufficiently  miserable,  and  that  it 
would  be  more  worthy  of  tfie  legislative  power  to  contrive 
alleviations  of  his  hardships,  than  additions  to  them ;  and 
it  seems,  therefore,  no  inconsiderable  objection  to  this  bill, 
that,  by  conferring  the  power  of  entering  houses  by  force, 
it  may  give  the  harpies  of  the  law  an  opportunity  of  enter-; 
ing,  in  the  tumult  of  an  impress,  and  of  dragging  a  debtor 
to  a  noisome  prison,  under  pretence  of  forcing  sailors  intq 
the  service  of  the  crown. 

Mr.  Tracey  then  said: — Sir,  that  some  law  for  the 
ends  proposed  by  the  bill  before  us,  is  necessary,  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  doubt,  after  the  declarations  of  the  ad- 
mirals, who  are  fully  acquainted  with  the  service  for  which 
provision  is  to  be  made  ;  and  of  the  ministry,  whose  know- 
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ledge  of  the  present  state  of  our  own  strength,  and  the  de- 
signs of  our  enemies,  is,  doubtless,  more  exact  than  they  can 
acquire  who  are  not  engaged  in  publick  employments. 

If,  therefore,  the  measures  now  proposed  are  necessary, 
though  they  may  not  be  agreeable  to  the  present  disposi- 
tions of  the  people,  for  whose  preservation  they  are  in- 
tended, I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  concur  in  them,  that 
the  publick  service  may  not  be  retarded,  nor  the  safety 
of  a  whole  nation  .hazarded,  by  a  scrupulous  attention  to 
minute  objections. 

Mr.  Campbell  spoke  as  follows: — Sir,  I  have  often, 
amidst  my  elegies  on  British  liberty,  and  my  decjarations 
of  the  excellence  of  our  constitution,  the  impartiality  of 
our  government,  and  the  eflBcacy  of  our  laws,  been  re- 
proached by  foreigners  with  the  practice  of  impresses,  as 
a  hardship  which  would  raise  a  rebellion  in  absolute 
monarchies,  and  kindle  those  nations  into  madness,  that 
have,  for  many  ages,  known  no  other  law  than  the  will  of 
their  princes.  A  hardship  which  includes  imprisonment 
and  slavery,  and  to  which,  therefore,  no  aggravations 
ought  to  be  added. 

But  if  justice  and  reason,  sir,  are  to  be  overborne  by 
necessity ;  if  necessity  is  to  stop  our  ears  against  the  com- 
plaints of  the  oppressed,  and  harden  our  hearts  at  the 
sight  of  their  misery,  let  it,  at  least,  not  destroy  our  me- 
mories, nor  deprive  us  of  the  advantages  of  experience. 

Let  us  inquire,  sir,  what  were  the  effects  of  this  hateful 
authority  when  it  was  formerly  consigned  to  the  magis- 
trates. Were  our  fleets  manned  in  an  instant  ?  were  our 
harbours  immediately  crowded  with  sailors?  did  we  sur- 
prise our  enemies  by  our  expedition,  and  make  conquests 
before  an  invasion  could  be  suspected?  I  have  heard, 
sir,  of  no  such  consequences,  nor  of  any  advantages  which 
deserved  to  be  purchased  by  tyranny  and  oppression.  We 
have  found  that  very  few  were  procured  by  the  magis- 
trates, and  the  charge  of  seizing  and  conveying  was  very 
considerable ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  but  conclude  that  il- 
legal measures,  which  have  been  once  tried  without  suc- 
cess, should,  for  a  double  reason,  never  be  revived. 
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Sir  John  Barnard  spoke  to  this  effect: — Sir,  it  is 
not  without  regret  that  I  rise  so  often  on  this  occasion : 
for  to  dispute  with  those  whose  determinations  are  not 
influenced  by  reason,  is  a  ridiculous  task,  a  tiresome  la- 
bour, without  prospect  of  reward. 

But,  as  an  honourable  gentleman  has  lately  remarked, 
that  by  denying  the  necessity  of  the  bill,  instead  of  making 
objections  to  particular  clauses,  the  whole  design  of  find- 
ing expedients  to  supply  the  sea  service  is  at  once  de- 
feated ;  I  think  it  necessary  to  remind  him,  that  I  have 
made  many  objections  to  this  bill,  and  supported  them  by 
reasons  which  have  not  yet  been  answered.  But  I  shall 
now  no  longer  confine  my  remarks  to  single  errours,  but 
observe  that  there  is  one  general  defect,  by  which  the 
whole  bill  is  made  absurd  and  useless. 

For  the  foundation  of  a  law  like  this,  sir,  the  description 
of  a  seaman  ought  to  be  accurately  laid  down,  it  ought  to 
be  declared  what  acts  shall  subject  him  to  that  denomina- 
tion, and  by  what  means,  after  having  once  enlisted  him- 
self in  this  unhappy  class  of  men,  he  may  withdraw  into  a 
more  secure  and  happy  state  of  life. 

Is  a  man,  who  has  once  only  lost  sight  of  the  shore,  to  be 
for  ever  hunted  as  a  seaman  ?  Is  a  man,  who,  by  traffick, 
has  enriched  a  family,  to  be  forced  from  his  possessions  by 
the  authority  of  an  impress  ?  Is  a  man,  who  has  pur- 
chased an  estate,  and  built  a  seat,  to  solicit  the  admiralty 
for  a  protection  from  the  neighbouring  constable  ?  Such 
questions  as  these,  sir,  may  be  asked,  which  the  bill  be- 
fore us  will  enable  no  man  to  answer. 

If  a  bill  for  this  purpose  be  truly  necessary,  let  it,  at 
least,  be  freed  from  such  pffensive  absurdities;  let  it  be 
drawn  up  in  a  form  as  different  as  is  possible  from  that  of 
the  bill  before  us  ;  and,  at  last,  I  am  far  from  imagining 
that  a  law  will  be  contrived  not  injurious  to  individuals, 
nor  detrimental  to  the  publick ;  not  contrary  to  the  first 
principles  of  our  establishment,  and  not  loaded  with  folly 
and  absurdities. 

'Mr.  Vyner  then  spoke  : — Sir,  a  definition  of  a  seaman 
is  so  necessary  in  a  bill  for  this  purpose,  that  the  omission 
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of  it  will  defeat  all  the  methods  that  can  be  suggested. 
How  shall  a  law  be  executed,  or  a  penalty  inflicted,  when 
the  magistrate  has  no  certain  marks  whereby  he  may 
distinguish  a  criminal?  and  when  even  the  man  that  is 
prosecuted  may  not  be  conscious  of  guilt,  or  know  that 
the  law  extended  to  him,  which  he  is  charged  with  baring 
ofiended. 

If,  in  defining  a  seaman  on  the  present  occasion,  it  be 
thought  proper  to  have  any  regard  to  the  example  of  our 
predecessors,  whose  wisdom  has,  in  this  debate,  been  so 
much  magnified;  it  may  be  observed,  that  a  seaman  has 
been  formerly  defined,  a  man  who  haunts  the  seas;  a  de- 
finition which  seems  to  imply  habit  atid  continuance,  and 
not  to  comprehend  a  man  who  has,  perhaps,  never  gone 
more  than  a  single  voyage. 

But  though  this  definition,  sir,  should  be  added  to  the 
amendments  already  proposed,  and  the  bill  thereby  be 
brought  somewhat  nearer  to  the  constitutional  principles 
of  our  government ;  I  cannot  yet  think  it  so  much  rec- 
tified, as  that  the  hardships  will  not  outweigh  the  benefits, 
and,  therefore,  shall  continue  to  oppose  the  bill,  though 
to  some  particular  clauses  I  have  no  objection. 

[The  term  seafaring  man  was  left  out,  and  the  several 
amendments  were  admitted  in  the  committee,  but  the 
clauses  themselves,  to  the  number  of  eleven,  were  given 
up  on  the  report.] 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  MARCH  10,  1740-1. 

The  commons  resolved  their  house  into  a  committee,  to 
consider  the  bill  for  the  encouragement  of  sailors,  when 
admiral  Wager  ofifered  a  clause,  by  which  it  was  to  be 
enacted,  "  That  no  merchants,  or  bodies  corporate  or 
politick,  shall  hire  sailors  at  higher  wages  than  thirty- 
five  shillings  for  the  months  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the 
treble  value  of  the  sum  so  agreed  for ;"  which  law  was 
to  commence  after  fifteen  days,  and  continue  for  a  time 
to  be  agreed  on  by  the  house :  and  then  spoke  to  the 
following  purpose : — 
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Sir,  the  necessity  of  this  clause  must  be  so  apparent  to 
every  gentleman  acquainted  with  naval  and  commercial 
affairs,  that  as  no  opposition  can  be  apprehended,  very  few 
arguments  will  be  requisite  to  introduce  it. 

How  much  the  publick  calamities  of  war  are  improved 
1>y  the  sailors  to  their  own  private  advantage ;  how  generally 
they  shun  the  publick  service,  in  hopes  of  receiving  exor- 
bitant wages  from  the  merchants ;  and  how  much  they  ex- 
tort from  the  merchants,  by  threatening  to  leave  their  service 
for  that  of  the  crown,  is  universally  known  to  every  officer 
of  the  navy,  and  every  commander  of  a  trading  vessel. 

A  law,  therefore,  sir,  to  restrain  them  in  time  of  war 
Irom  such  exorbitant  demands ;  to  deprive  them  of  those 
prospects  which  have  often  no  other  effect  than  to  lull 
them  in  idleness,  while  they  skulk  about  in  expectation  of 
higher  wages ;  and  to  hinder  them  from  deceiving  them* 
selves,  embarrassing  the  merchants,  and  neglecting  the 
general  interest  of  their  country,  is  undoubtedly  just.  It 
is  just,  sir,  because  in  regard  to  the  publick  it  is  necessary 
to  prevent  the  greatest  calamity  that  can  fall  upon  a  peo- 
ple^  to  preserve  us  from  receiving  laws  from  the  most  im- 
placable of  our  enemies ;  and  it  is  just,  because  with  re- 
spect to  particular  men  it  has  no  tendency  but  to  suppress 
idleness,  fraud,  and  extortion. 

Mr.  Hbnky  Fox  spoke  next: — Sir,  I  have  no  objec* 
tion  to  any  part  of  this  clause,  except  the  day  proposed 
for  the  commencement :  to  make  a  law  against  any  pernio 
cious  practice,  to  which  there  are  strong  temptations,  and 
to  give  those  whose  interest  may  incite  them  to  it,  time  to 
effect  their  schemes,  before  the  law  shall  begin  to  operate, 
seems  not  very  consistent  with  wisdom  or  vigilance. 

It  is  not  denied,  sir,  that  the  merchants  are  betrayed  by 
that  regard  to  private  interest  which  prevails  too  fre- 
quently over  nobler  views,  to  bribe  away  from  the  service 
of  the  crown,  by  large  rewards,  those  sailors  whose  assist- 
ance is  now  so  necessary  to  the  publick ;  and,  therefore,  it 
is  not  to  be  imagined  that  they  will  not  employ  their  ut- 
most diligence  to  improve  the  interval  which  the  bill  allows 
in  making  contracts  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  that  the 
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sailors  will  not  eagerly  engage  themselves  before  this  law 
shall  preclude  their  prospects  of  advantage. 

As,  therefore,  to  make  no  law,  and  to  make  a  law  that 
will  not  be  observed,  is  in  consequence  the  same ;  and  the 
time  allowed  by  the  clause,  as  it  now  stands,  may  make 
the  whole  provision  ineffectual ;  it  is  my  opinion,  that  either 
it  ought  to  begin  to  operate  to-morrow,  or  that  we  ought 
to  leave  the  whole  affair  in  its  present  state. 

Then  sir  Robert  Walpole  spoke  as  follows : — Sir, 
nothing  has  a  greater  appearance  of  injustice,  than  to  pu- 
nish men  by  virtue  of  laws,  with  which  they  were  not 
acquainted ;  the  law,  therefore,  is  always  supposed  to  be 
known  by  those  who  have  offended  it,  because  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  know  it ;  and  certainly  it  ought  to  be 
the  care  of  the  legislature,  that  those  whom  a  law  will 
affect,  may  have  a  possibility  of  knowing  it,  and  that  those 
may  not  be  punished  .for  failing  in  their  duty,  whom  no- 
thing but  inevitable  ignorance  has  betrayed  into  offence. 

But  if  the  operation  of  this  law  should  commence  to- 
morrow, what  numbers  may  break  it,  and  suffer  by  the 
breach  of  it  involuntarily,  and  without  design ;  and  how 
shall  we  vindicate  ourselves  from  having  been  accessory  to 
the  crime  which  we  censure  and  punish  ? 

Mr.  Fox  replied : — Sir,  I  shall  not  urge  in  defence  of 
my  motion  what  is  generally  known,  and  has  been  fre- 
quently inculcated  in  all  debates  upon  this  bill,  that  private 
considerations  ought  always  to  give  way  to  the  necessities 
of  the  publick ;  for  I  think  it  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
there  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  punishments  and 
restraints,  and  that  we  never  can  be  too  early  in  the  pre- 
vention of  pernicious  practices,  though  we  may  sometimes 
delay  to  punish  them. 

The  law  will  be  known  to-morrow,  to  far  the  greatest 
number  of  those  who  may  be  tempted  to  defeat  it ;  and  if 
there  be  others  that  break  it  ignorantly,  how  will  they  find 
themselves  injured  by  being  only  obliged  to  pay  less  than 
they  promised,  which  is  all  that  I  should  propose  without 
longer  warning.  The  debate  upon  this  particular,  will  be 
at  length  reduced  to  a  question,  whether  a  law  for  this 
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puipose  is  just  and  expedient  ?  If  a  law  be  necessary,  it 
is  necessary  that  it  shoald  be  executed ;  and  it  can  be  exe- 
cuted only  by  commencing  to-morrow. 

Lord  Baltimore  spoke  thus: — Sir,  it  appears  to  me 
of  no  great  importance  how  soon  the  operation  of  the  law 
commences,  or  how  long  it  is  delayed,  because  I  see  no 
reason  for  imagining  that  it  will  at  any  time  produce  the 
effects  proposed  by  it. 

It  has  been  the  amnsement.  sir.  of  a  great  part  of  my 
life,  to  converse  with  men  whose  inclinations  or  employ- 
ments have  made  them  well  acquainted  with  maritime 
affairs,  and  amidst  innumerable  other  schemes  for  the  pro- 
motion of  trade,  have  heard  some  for  the  regulation  of 
wages  in  trading  ships;  schemes,  at  the  first  appearance 
plausible  and  likely  to  succeed,  but,  upon  a  nearer  inquiry, 
evidently  entangled  with  insuperable  difficulties,  and  never 
to  be  executed  without  danger  of  injuring  the  commerce 
of  the  nation. 

The  clause,  sir,  now  before  us  contains,  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  those  visionary  provisions,  which,  however  infallible 
they  may  appear,  will  be  easily  defeated,  and  will  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  promote  cunning  and  fraud,  and  to 
teach  men  those  acts  of  collusion,  with  which  they  would 
otherwise  never  have  been  acquainted. 

Mr.  LoDWiCK  spoke  to  this  effect : — Sir,  I  agree  with 
the  honourable  gentleman  by  whom  this  clause  has  been 
offered,  that  the  end  for  which  it  is  proposed,  is  worthy  of 
the  closest  attention  of  the  legislative  power,  and  that  the 
evils  of  which  the  prevention  is  now  endeavoured,  may  in 
some  measure  not  only  obstruct  our  traffick,  but  endanger 
our  country ;  and  shall  therefore  very  readily  concur  in 
any  measures  for  this  purpose,  that  shall  not  appear  either 
unjust  or  ineffectual. 

Whether  this  clause  will  be  sufficient  to  restrain  all  elu- 
sive contracts,  and  whether  all  the  little  artifices  of  interest 
are  sufficiently  obviated,  I  am  yet  unable  to  determine ; 
but  by  a  reflection  upon  the  multiplicity  of  relations  to  be 
considered,  and  the  variety  of  circumstances  to  be  ad- 
justed in  a  provision  of  this  kind,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
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that  it  is  not  the  business  of  a  transient  inquiry,  or  of  a 
single  clause,  but  that  it  will  demand  a  separate  law,  and 
engage  the  deliberation  and  regard  of  this  whole  assembly. 
Sir  John  Barnard  said: — Sir,  notwithstanding  the 
impatience  and  resentment  with  which  some  men  see 
their  mistakes  and  ignorance  detected ;  notwithstanding 
the  reverence  which  negligence  and  haste  are  said  to  be 
entitled  to  from  this  assembly,  I  shall  declare  once  more, 
without  the  apprehension  of  being  confuted,  that  this  bill 
was  drawn  up  without  consideration,  and  is  defended  with- 
out being  understood  ;  that  after  all  the  amendments  which 
have  been  admitted,  and  all  the  additions  proposed,  it  will 
be  oppressive  and  ineffectual,  a  chaos  of  absurdities,  and  a 
monument  of  ignorance. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  replied  : — Sir,  the  present  bu- 
siness of  this  assembly  is  to  examine  the  clause  before  us ; 
but  to  deviate  from  so  necessary  an  inquiry  into  loud  ex- 
clamations against  the  whole  bill,  is  to  obstruct  the  course 
of  the  debate,  to  perplex  our  attention,  and  interrupt  the 
senate  in  its  deliberation  upon  questions,  in  the  deter- 
mination of  which  the  security  of  the  publick  is  nearly 
concerned. 

The  war,  sir,  in  which  we  are  now  engaged,  and,  I  may 
add,  engaged  by  the  general  request  of  the  whole  nation, 
can  be  prosecuted  only  by  the  assistance  of  the  seamen, 
from  whom  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  will  sacrifice 
their  immediate  advantage  to  the  security  of  their  country. 
Publick  spirit,  where  it  is  to  be  found,  is  the  result  of  re- 
flection, refined  by  study  and  exalted  by  education,  and  is 
not  to  be  hoped  for  among  those  whom  low  fortune  has 
condemned  to  perpetual  drudgery.  It  must  be,  therefore, 
necessary  to  supply  the  defects  of  education,  and  to  pro- 
duce, by  salutary  coercions,  those  effects  which  it  is  vain  to 
expect  from  other  causes. 

That  the  service  of  the  sailors  will  be  set  up  to  sale  by 
auction,  and  that  the  merchants  will  bid  against  the  govern- 
ment, is  incontestable ;  nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  they  will 
be  able  to  offer  the  highest  price,  because  they  will  take 
care  to  repay  themselves  by  raising  the  value  of  their 
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goods.  Thas,  without  some  restraint  upon  the  merchants, 
our  enemies,  who  are  not  debarred  by  their  form  of  go- 
vernment from  any  method  which  policy  can  invent,  or  ab- 
solute power  put  in  execution,  will  preclude  all  our  de- 
signs, and  set  at  defiance  a  nation  superiour  to  themselves. 

Sir  John  Barnard  then  said: — Sir,  I  think  myself 
obliged  by  my  duty  to  my  country,  and  by  my  gratitude  to 
those  by  whose  industry  we  are  enriched,  and  by  whose 
courage  we  are  defended,  to  make,  once  more,  a  declara- 
tion, not  against  particular  clauses,  not  against  single  cir- 
cumstances, but  against  the  whole  bill ;  a  bill  unjust  and 
oppressive,  absurd  and  ridiculous ;  a  bill  to  harass  the  in- 
dustrious and  distress  the  honest,  to  puzzle  the  wise  and 
add  power  to  the  cruel;  a  bill  which  cannot  be  read 
without  astonishment,  nor  passed  without  the  violation 
of  our  constitution,  and  an  equal  disregard  of  policy  and 
humanity. 

All  these  assertions  will  need  to  be  proved  only  by  a 
bare  perusal  of  this  hateful  bill,  by  which  the  meanest,  the 
most  worthless  reptile,  exalted  to  a  petty  office  by  serving 
a  wretch  only  superiour  to  him  in  fortune,  is  enabled  to  flush 
fais  authority  by  tyrannising  over  those  who  every  hour 
deserve  the  publick  acknowledgments  of  the  community ; 
to  intrude  upon  the  retreats  of  brave  men,  fatigued  and 
exhausted  by  honest  industry,  to  drag  them  out  with  all 
the  wantonness  of  grovelling  authority,  and  chain  them  to 
the  oar  without  a  moment's  respite,  or  perhaps  oblige  them 
to  purchase,  with  the  gains  of  a  dangerous  voyage,  or  the 
plunder  of  an  enemy  lately  conquered,  a  short  interval  to 
settle  their  afi^irs,  or  bid  their  children  farewell. 

Let  any  gentleman  in  this  house,  let  those,  sir,  who  now 
sit  at  ease,  projecting  laws  of  oppression,  and  conferring 
upon  their  own  slaves  such  licentious  authority,  pause  a 
few  moments,  and  imagine  themselves  exposed  to  the 
same  hardships  by  a  power  superiour  to  their  own ;  let 
them  conceive  themselves  torn  from  the  tenderness  and 
caresses  of  their  families  by  midnight  irruptions,  dragged 
in  triumph  through  the  streets  by  a  despicable  officer,  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  those  by  whom  they  have, 
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perhaps,  been  already  oppressed  and  insulted.  Why 
should  we  imagine  that  the  race  of  men  for  whom  those 
cruelties  are  preparing*  have  less  sensibility  than  our- 
selves ?  Why  should  we  believe  that  they  will  suffer  with- 
9ut  complaint,  and  be  injured  without  resentment  ?  Why 
should  We  conceive  that  they  will  not  at  once  deliver 
themselves,  and  punish  their  oppressors,  by  deserting  that 
country  where  they  are  considered  as  felons,  and  laying 
hold  on  those  rewards  and  privileges  which  no  other  go- 
vernment will  deny  them  ? 

This  is,  indeed,  the  only  tendency,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  bill  before  us ;  for  I  know  not 
whether  the  most  refined  sagacity  can  discover  any  other 
method  of  discouraging  navigation  than  those  which  are 
drawn  together  in  the  bill  before  us.  We  first  give  our 
constables  an  authority  to  hunt  the  sailors  like  thieves, 
and  drive  them,  by  incessant  pursuit,  out  of  the  nation ; 
but  lest  any  man  should  by  friendship,  good  fortune,  or 
the  power  of  money,  find  means  of  staying  behind,  we 
have  with  equal  wisdom  condemned  him  to  poverty  and 
misery;  and  lest  the  natural  courage  of  his*  profession 
should  incite  him  to  assist  his  country  in  the  war,  have 
contrived  a  method  of  precluding  bim  from  any  advantage 
that  he  might  have  the  weakness  to  hope  from  his  forti*- 
tude  and  diligence.  What  more  can  be  done,  unless  we 
at  once  prohibit  to  seamen  ihe  use  of  the  common  elements, 
or  doom  them  to  a  general  proscription. 

It  is  just  that  advantage,  sir,  should  be  proportioned  to 
the  hazard  by  which  it  is  to  be  obtained,  and,  therefore,  a 
sailor  has  an  honest  claim  to  an  advance  of  wages  in  time 
of  war;  it  is  necessary  to  excite  expectation,  and  to  fire 
ambition  by  the  prospect  of  great  acquisitions,  and  by  this 
prospect  it  is  that  such  numbers  are  daily  allured  to  naval 
business,  and  that  our  privateers  are  filled  with  advenr 
turers.  The  large  wages  which  war  makes  necessary,  are 
more  powerful  incentives  to  those  whom  impatience  of 
poverty  determines  to  change  their  state  of  life,  than  the 
secure  gains  of  peaceful  commerce;  for  the  danger  is  over- 
looked by  a  mind  intent  upon  the  profit. 
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War  is  the  harvest  of  a  sailor,  in  which  he  is  to  store 
provisions  for  the  winter  of  old  age,  and  if  we  blast  this 
hope,  he  will  inevitably  sink  into  indolence  and  cowardice. 

Many  of  the  sailors  are  bred  up  to  trades,  or  capable  of 
any  laborious  employment  upon  land;  nor  is  there  any 
reason  for  which  they  expose  themselves  to  the  dangers  of 
a  seafaring  life,  but  the  hope  of  sudden  wealth,  and  some 
lucky  season  in  which  they  may  improve  their  fortunes  by 
a  single  effort.  Is  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  all  these 
will  not  rather  have  recourse  to  their  former  callings,  and 
live  in  security,  though  not  in  plenty,  than  encounter 
danger  and  poverty  at  once,  and  face  an  enemy  without 
any  prospect  of  recompense  ? 

Let  any  man  recollect  the  ideas  that  arose  in  his  mind 
upon  hearing  of  a  bill  for  encouraging  and  increasing 
sailors,  and  examine  whether  he  had  any  expectation  of 
expedients  like  these.  I  suppose  it  was  never  known 
before,  that  men  were  to  be  encouraged  by  subjecting 
them  to  peculiar  penalties,  or  that  to  take  away  the  gains 
of  a  profession,  was  a  method  of  recommending  it  more 
generally  to  the  people. 

But  it  is  not  of  very  great  importance  to  dwell  longer 
upon  the  impropriety  of  this  clause,  which  there  is  no 
possibility  of  putting  in  execution.  That  the  merchants 
will  try  every  method  of  eluding  a  law  so  prejudicial  to 
their  interest,  may  be  easily  imagined,  and  a  mind  not 
very  fruitful  of  evasions,  will  discover  that  this  law  may 
be  eluded  by  a  thousand  artifices.  If  the  merchants  are 
restrained  from  allowing  men  their  wages  beyond  a  cer- 
tain sum,  they  will  make  contracts  for  the  voyage,  of  which 
the  time  may  very  easily  be  computed,  they  may  offer  a 
reward  for  expedition  and  fidelity,  they  may  pay  a  large 
sum  by  way  of  advance,  they  may  allow  the  sailors  part  of 
the  profits,  or  may  offer  money  by  a  third  hand.  To  fix 
the  price  of  any  commodity,  of  which  the  quantity  and  the 
use  may  vary  their  proportions,  is  the  most  excessive  de- 
gree of  ignorance.  No  man  can  determine  the  price  of 
corn,  unless  he  can  regulate  the  harvest,  and  keep  the 
number  of  the  people  for  ever  at  a  stand. 
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But  let  us  suppose  these  methods  as  efficacious  as  their 
most  sanguine  vindicators  are  desirous  of  representing 
them,  it  does  not  yet  appear  that  they  are  necessary,  and 
.  to  inflict  hardships  without  necessity,  is  by  no  means  the 
practice  of  either  wisdom  or  benevolence.  To  tyrannise 
and  compel  is  the  low  pleasure  of  petty  capacities,  of 
narrow  minds,  swelled  with  the  pride  of  uncontroulable 
authority,  the  wantonness  of  wretches  who  are  insensible 
of  the  consequences  of  their  own  actions,  and  of  whom 
candour  may,  perhaps,  determine,  that  they  are  only  cruel 
because  they  are  stupid.  Let  us  not  exalt  into  a  prece- 
dent the  most  unjust  and  rigorous  law  of  our  predecessors, 
of  which  they  themselves  declared  their  repentance,  or 
confessed  the  inefficacy,  by  never  reviving  it ;  let  us  rather 
endeavour  to  gain  the  sailors  by  lenity  and  moderation, 
and  reconcile  them  to  the  service  of  the  crown  by  real  en- 
couragements ;  for  it  is  rational  to  imagine,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  men  are  disgusted  by  injuries,  they  will  be  won  by 
kindness. 

There  is  one  expedient,  sir,  which  deserves  to  be  tried^ 
and  from  which,  at  least,  more  success  may  be  hoped  than 
from  cruelty,  hunger,  and  persecution.^  The  ships  that  are 
now  to  be  fitted  out  for  service,  are  those  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, which  it  is  usual  to  bring  back  into  the  ports  id 
winter.  Let  us,  therefore,  promise  to  all  seamen  that  shall 
voluntarily  engage  in  them,  besides  the  reward  already 
proposed,  a  discharge  from  the  service  at  the  end  of  six  or 
seven  months.  By  this  they  will  be  released  from  their 
present  dread  of  perpetual  slavery,  and  be  certain,  as  they 
are  when  in  the  service  of  the  merchants,  of  a  respite 
from  their  fatigues.  The  trade  of  the  nation  will  be  only 
interrupted  for  a  time,  and  may  be  carried  on  in  the 
winter  months,  and  large  sums  will  be  saVed  by  dismissing 
the  seamen  when  they  cannot  be  employed. 

By  adding  this  to  the  other  methods  of  encouragement, 
and  throwing  aside  all  rigorous  and  oppressive  schemes,  the 
navy  may  easily  be  manned,  our  country  protected,  our 
commerce  reestablished,  and  our  enemies  subdued ;  but 
to  pass   the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  is  to   determine  that 
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trade  shall  cease,  and  that  no  ship  shall  sail  out  of  the 
river. 

Mr.  Pitt  spoke  to  the  following  purport: — Sir,  it  is 
common. for  those  to  have  the  greatest  regard  to  their 
own  interest  who  discover  the  least  for  that  of  others. 
I  do  not,  therefore,  despair  of  recalling  the  advocates  of 
this  bill  from  the  prosecution  of  their  favourite  measures, 
by  arguments  of  greater  efficacy  than  those  which  are 
founded  on  reason  and  justice. 

Nothing,  sir,  is  more  evident,  than  that  some  degree  of 
reputation  is  absolutely  necessary  to  men  who  have  any 
concern  in  the  administration  of  a  government  like  ours ; 
they  must  either  secure  the  fidelity  of  their  adherents  by 
the  assistance  of  wisdom,  or  of  virtue ;  their  enemies  must 
either  be  awed  by  their  honesty,  or  terrified  by  their 
cunning.  Mere  artless  bribery  will  never  gain  a  sufficient 
majority  to  set  them  entirely  free  from  apprehensions  of 
censure.  To  different  tempers  different  motives  must  be 
applied :  some,  who  place  their  felicity  in  being  accounted 
wise,  are  in  very  little  care  to  preserve  the  character  of 
honesty;  others  may  be  persuaded  to  join  in  measures 
which  they  easily  discover  to  be  weak  and  ill-concerted,  be- 
cause they  are  convinced  that  the  authors  of  them  are  not 
corrupt  but  mistaken,  and  are  unwilling  that  any  man  should 
be  punished  for  natural  defects  or  casual  ignorance. 

I  cannot  say,  sir,  which  of  these  motives  influences  the 
advocates  for  the  bill  before  us ;  a  bill  in  which  such  cruel- 
ties are  proposed  as  are  yet  unknown  among  the  most 
savage  nations,  such  as  slavery  has  not  yet  borne,  or 
tyranny  invented,  such  as  cannot  be  heard  without  resent- 
ment, nor  thought  of  without  horrour. 

It  is,  sir,  perhaps,  not  unfortunate,  that  one  more  expe- 
dient has  been  added,  rather  ridiculous  than  shocking,  and 
that  these  tyrants  of  the  administration,  who  amuse  them- 
selves with  oppressing  their  fellow-subjects,  who  add  with- 
out reluctance  one  hardship  to  another,  invade  the  liberty 
of  those  whom  they  have  already  overborne  with  taxes,  first 
plunder  and  then  imprison,  who  take  all  opportunities  of 
heightening  the  publick  distresses,  and  make  the  miseries 
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of  war  the  instruments  of  new  oppressions,  are  too  ignorant 
to  be  formidable,  and  owe  their  power  not  to  their  abili* 
ties,  but  to  casual  prosperity,  or  to  the  influence  of  money. 

The  other  clauses  of  this  bill,  complicated  at  once  with 
cruelty  and  folly,  have  been  treated  with  becoming  indig- 
nation; but  this  may  be  considered  withdess  ardour  of  re- 
sentment, and  fewer  emotions  of  zeal,  because,  thougia, 
perhaps,  equally  iniquitous,  it  will  do  no  harm;  for  a  law 
that  can  never  be  executed  can  never  be  felt. 

That  it  will  consume  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and 
swell  the  books  of  statutes,  is  all  the  good  or  hurt  that  can 
be  hoped  or  feared  from  a  law  like  this ;  a  law  which  fixes 
what  is  in  its  own  nature  mutable,  which  prescribes  rules 
to  the  seasons  and  limits  to  the  wind.  I  am  too  well  ac- 
quainted, sir,  with  the  disposition  of  its  two  chief  sup- 
porters, to  mention  the  contempt  with  which  this  law  wiU 
be  treated  by  posterity,  for  they  have  already  shown  abun- 
dantly their  disregard  of  succeeding  generations ;  but  { 
will  remind  them,  tbajt  they  are  now  venturing  their  whole 
interest  at  once,  and  hope  they  will  recollect,  before  it  is 
too  late,  that  those  who  believe  them  to  intend  the  happi- 
ness of  their  country,  will  never  be  confirmed  in  their  opi- 
nion by  open  cruelty  and  notorious  oppression ;  and  thajt 
those  who  have  only  their  own  interest  in  view,  will  be 
afraid  of  adhering  to  those  leaders,  however  old  and  prac- 
tised in  expedients,  however  strengthened  by  corruption, 
or  elated  with  power,  who  have  no  reason  to  hope  for  suc- 
cess from  either  their  virtue  or  abilities. 

Mr.  Bathurst  next  spoke  to  this  efiect : — Sir,  the 
clause  now  under  our  consideration  is  so  inconsi<)erate|y 
drawn  up,  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  i^  in  the  most  cur- 
sory manner,  without  discovering  the  necessity  of  nuiner- 
ous  amendments ;  no  malicious  subtilties  or  artful  deduc- 
tions are  required  in  raising  objections  to  this  part  of  the 
bill,  they  crowd  upon  us  without  being  sought,  and,  instead 
of  exercising  our  sagacity,  weary  oi^r  attention. 

The  first  errour,  or  rather  one  part  of  a  general  and 
complicated  errour,  is  the  computation  of  time,  not  by  days, 
bu^  by  palendar  months,  which,  as  they  are  not  equal  ooe 
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to  another,  maj^  embarrass  the  account  between  the  sailors 
and  those  that  employ  them.  In  all  contracts  of  a  short 
duration,  the  time  is  to  be  reckoned  by  weeks  and  diiys, 
by  certain  and  regular  periods,  which  has  been  so  con- 
stantly the  practice  of  the  seafaring  men,  that,  perhaps, 
many  of  them  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  a  calendar 
month :  this,  indeed,  is  a  neglect  of  no  great  importance, 
because  no  man  can  be  deprived  by  it  of  more  than  the 
wages  due  for  the  labour  of  a  few  days  ;  but  the  other  part 
of  this  clause  is  more  seriously  to  be  considered,  as  it 
threatens  the  sailors  with  greater  injuries :  for  it  is  to  be 
enacted,  that  all  contracts  made  for  more  wages  than  are 
here  allowed  shall  be  totally  void. 

It  cannot  be  denied  to  be  possible,  and  in  my  opinion 
it  is  very  likely,  that  many  contracts  will  be  made  without 
the  knowledge  of  this  law,  and  consequently  without  any 
design  of  violating  it ;  but  ignorance,  inevitable  ignorance, 
though  it  is  a  valid  excuse  for  every  other  man,  is  no  plea 
for  the  unhappy  sailor;  he  must  suffer,  though  innocent, 
the  penalty  of  a  crime ;  must  undergo  danger,  hardships, 
and  labour,  without  a  recompense,  and  at  the  end  of  a  suc- 
cessful voyage,  after  having  enriched  his  country  by  his  in- 
dustry, return  home  to  a  necessitous  family,  without  being 
able  to  relieve  them. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  sir,  to  raise  any  more  objections 
to  a  clause  in  which  nothing  is  right ;  but,  to  show  how  its 
imperfections  multiply  upon  the  slightest  consideration,  I 
take  the  opportunity  to  observe,  that  there  is  no  provision 
made  for  regulating  the  voyages  performed  in  less  time 
than  a  month,  so  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  abuses,  which 
have  been  represented  as  the  occasion  of  this  clause,  are 
yet  without  remedy,  and  only  those  sailors  who  venture 
f^r,  and  are  exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers,  are  restrained 
from  receiving  an  adequate  reward. 

Thus  much,  sir,  I  have  said  upon  the  supposition  that  a 
regulation  of  the  sailors'  wages  is  either  necessary  or  just; 
a  supposition  of  which  I  am  very  far  from  discovering  the 
truth.  That  it  is  just  to  oppress  the  most  useful  of  our  fel- 
low-subjects, to  load  those  men  with  peculiar  hardships  to 
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whom  we  owe  the  plenty  that  we  enjoy,  the  power  that  yet 
remains  in  the  nation,  and  which  neither  the  folly  nor  the 
cojK^ardice  of  ministers  have  yet  been  able  to  destroy,  and 
the  security  in  which  we  now  sit  and  hold  our  consulta- 
tions ;  that  it  is  just  to  lessen  our  payments  at  a  time  when 
we  increase  the  labour  of  those  who  are  hired,  and  to  ex- 
pose men  to  danger  without  recompense,  will  not  easily 
be  proved,  even  by  those  who  are  most  accustomed  to  pa- 
radoxes, and  are  ready  to  undertake  the  proof  of  any  posi- 
tion which  it  is  their  interest  to  find  true. 

Nor  is  it  much  more  easy  to  show  the  necessity  of  this 
expedient  in  our  present  state,  in  which  it  appears  from 
the  title  of  the  bill,  that  our  chief  endeavour  should  be  the 
increase  and  encouragement  of  sailors,  and,  I  suppose,  it 
has  not  often  been  discovered,  that  by  taking  away  the 
profits  of  a  profession  greater  numbers  have  been  allured 
to  it. 

The  high  wages,  sir,  paid  by  merchants  are  the  chief  in- 
citements that  prevail  upon  the  ambitious,  the  necessitons, 
or  the  avaricious,  to  forsake  the  ease  and  security  of  the 
land,  to  leave  easy  trades,  and  healthful  employments,  and 
expose  themselves  to  an  element  where  they  are  not  cer- 
tain of  an  hour's  safety.  The  service  of  the  merchants  is 
the  nursery  in  which  seamen  are  trained  up  for  his  ma- 
jesty's navies,  and  from  thence  we  must,  in  time  of  danger, 
expect  those  forces  by  which  alone  we  can  be  protected. 

If,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  encourage  sailors,  it  is 
necessary  to  reject  all  measures  that  may  terrify  or  dis- 
gust them  ;  and  as  their  numbers  must  depend  upon  our 
trade,  let  us  not  embarrass  the  merchants  with  any  other 
difficulties  than  those  which  are  inseparable  from  war,  and 
which  very  little  care  has  been  hitherto  taken  to  alleviate. 
Mr.  Hay  replied  : — Sir,  the  objections  which  have  been 
urged  with  so  much  ardour,  and  displayed  with  such  power 
of  eloquence,  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  formidable  enough 
to  discourage  us  from  prosecuting  our  measures ;  some  of 
them  may  be,  perhaps,  readily  answered,  and  the  rest 
easily  removed. 

The  computation  of  time,  as  it  now  stands,  is  allowed 
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not  to  produce  any  formidable  evil,  and  therefore  did  not 
require  so  rhetorical  a  censure  :  the  inconveniency  of  ca- 
lendar months  may  easily  be  removed  by  a  little  candqur 
in  the  contracting  parties,  or,  that  the  objection  may  not  be 
repeated  to  the  interruption  of  the  debate,  weeks  or  days 
may  be  substituted,  and  the  usual  reckoning  of  the  sailors 
be  still  continued. 

That  some  contracts  may  be  annulled,  and  inconve- 
niencies  or  delays  of  payment  arise,  is  too  evident  to  be 
questioned ;  but  in  that  case  the  sailor  may  have  his  re- 
medy provided,  and  be  enabled  to  obtain,  by  an  easy  pro- 
cess, what  he  shall  be  judged  to  have  deserved;  for  it  must 
be  allowed  reasonable,  that  every  man  who  labours  in 
honest  and  useful  employments,  should  receive  the  reward 
of  his  diligence  and  fidelity. 

Thus,  sir,  may  the  clause,  however  loudly  censured  and 
violently  opposed,  be  made  useful  and  equitable,  and  the 
publick  service  advanced  without  injury  to  individuals. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  next  rose,  and  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : — Sir,  every  law  which  extends  its  influence  to  great 
numbers  in  various  relations  and  circumstances,  must  pro- 
duce some  consequences  that  were  never  foreseen  or  in- 
tended^  and  is  to  be  censured  or  applauded  as  the  general 
advantages  or  inconveniencies  are  found  to  preponderate. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  law  before  us,  a  law  enforced  by  the 
necessity  of  our  affairs,  and  drawn  up  with  no  other  inten- 
tion than  to  secure  the  publick  happiness,  and  produce 
that  success  which  every  man's  interest  must  prompt  him 
to  desire. 

If  in  the  execution  of  this  law,  sir,  some  inconveniencies 
should  arise,  they  are  to  be  remedied  as  fast  as  they  are 
discovered,  or  if  not  capable  of  a  remedy,  to  be  patiently 
borne,  in  consideration  of  the  general  advantage. 

That  some  temporary  disturbances  may  be  produced  is 
not  improbable ;  the  discontent  of  the  sailors  may,  for  a 
short  time,  rise  high,  and  our  trade  be  suspended  by  their 
obstinacy  ;  but  obstinacy,  however  determined,  must  yield 
to  hunger,  and  when  no  higher  wages  can  be  obtained, 
they  will  cheerfully  accept  of  those  which  are  here  allowed 
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then.  Short  voyages,  indeed,  are  not  comprehended  in 
the  clause,  and  therefore  the  sailors  will  engage  iii^  them 
upon  their  own  terms,  but  this  objection  can  be  of  no 
weight  with  those  that  oppose  the  clause,  because,  if  it  is 
unjust  to  limit  the  wages  of  the  sailors,  it  is  just  to  leave 
those  voyages  without  restriction ;  and  those  that  think  the 
expedient  here  proposed  equitable  and  rational,  may,  per- 
haps, be  willing  to  make  some  concessions  to  those  who 
are  of  a  different  opinion. 

That  the  bill  will  not  remove  every  obstacle  to  success, 
nor  add  weight  to  one  part  of  the  balance  without  making 
the  other  lighter ;  that  it  will  not  supply  the  navy  without 
incommoding  the  merchants  in  some  degree ;  that  it  may 
be  sometimes  evaded  by  cunning,  and  sometimes  abused 
by  malice ;  and  that  at  last  it  will  be  less  efficacious  than 
is  desired,  may,  perhaps,  be  proved ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
proved  that  any  other  measures  are  more  eligible,  or  that 
we  are  not  to  promote  the  publick  service  as  far  as  we  are 
able,  though  our  endeavours  may  not  produce  effects  equal 
to  our  wishes. 

Sir  John  Barnard  then  spoke,  to  this  effect: — Sir,  I 
know  not  by  what  fatality  it  is  that  nothing  can  be  urged 
in  defence  of  the  clause  before  us  which  does  not  tend 
to  discover  its  weakness  and  inefficacy.  The  warmest  pa- 
trons of  this  expedient  are  impelled,  by  the  mere  force 
of  conviction,  to  such  concessions  as  invalidate  all  their 
arguments,  and  leave  their  opponents  no  necessity  of  re- 
plying. 

If  short  voyages  are  not  comprehended  in  this  provision, 
what  are  we  now  controverting  ?  What  but  the  expedience 
of  a  law  that  will  never  be  executed  ?  The  sailors,  how- 
ever they  are  contemned  by  those  who  think  them  only 
worthy  to  be  treated  like  beasts  of  burden,  are  not  yet  so 
stupid  but  that  they  can  easily  find  out,  that  to  serve  a 
fortnight  for  greater  wages  is  more  eligible  than  to  toil  a 
month  for  less ;  and  as  the  numerous  equipments  that  have 
been  lately  made  have  not  left  many  more  sailors  in  the 
service  of  the  merchants  than  may  be  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade,  those  who  traffick  to  remoter  parts,  must 
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shut  up  their  books  and  wait  till  the  expiration  of  this  act, 
for  an  opportunity  of  renewing  their  commeri^e. 

To  regulate  the  wages  for  one  voyage,  and  to  leave 
another  without  limitation,  in  time  of  scarcity  of  seamen, 
is  absolutely  to  prohibit  that  trade  which  is  so  restrained, 
and  is,  doubtless,  a  more  effectual  embargo  than  has  been 
yet  invented. 

Let  any  man  but  suppose  that  the  East  India  company 
were  obliged  to  give  only  half  the  wages  that  other  traders 
allow,  and  consider  how  that  part  of  our  commerce  could 
be  carried  on ;  would  not  their  goods  rot  in  their  ware- 
houses, and  their  ships  lie  for  ever  in  the  harbour  ?  Would 
not  the  sailors  refuse  to  contract  with  them?  or  desert 
them  after  a  contract,  upon  the  first  prospect  of  more 
advantageous  employment  ? 

But  it  is  not  requisite  to  multiply  arguments  in^  a  ques- 
tion which  may  not  only  be  decided  without  long  examkn 
atioiv  but  in  which  we  may  determine  our  conclusions  by 
the  experience  of  our  ancestors.  Scarcely  any  right  or 
wrong  measures  are  without  a  precedent,  and,  amongst 
others,  this  expedient  has  been  tried  by  the  wisdom  of 
former  times ;  a  law  was  once  made  for  limiting  the  wages 
of  tailc^s,  and  that  it  is  totally  ineffectual  we  are  all  con- 
vinced. Experience  is  a  very  safe  guide  in  political  in- 
quiries, and  often  discovers  what  the  most  enlightened 
reason  failed  to  foresee. 

Let  us,  therefore,  improve  the  errours  of  our  ancestors 
to  our  own  advantage,  and  whilst  we  neglect  to  imitate 
tl^ir  virtues,  let  us,  at  least,  forbear  to  repeat  their  follies. 
Mr.  Perry  spoke  to  this  purpose  : — Sir,  there  is  one 
objection  more  which  my  acquaintance  with  foreign  trade 
impresses  too  strongly  upon  my  mind  to  suffer  me  to  con- 
ceal it. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  condition  of  a  seaman  subjects 
him  to  the  necessity  of  spending  a  great  part  of  his  life 
at  a  distance  from  his  native  country,  in  places  where  he 
can  neither  hear  of  our  designs,  nor  be  instructed  in  our 
taws,  and,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  no  law  ought  to 
affect  him  before  a  certain  period  of  time,  in  which  he  may 
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reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  informed  of  it.  For 
every  man  ought  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  avoid  punish- 
ment, and  to  suffer  only  for  negligence  or  obstinacy. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary,  sir,  to  observe  to  this  assembly, 
that  there  are  now,  as  at  all  times,  great  numbers  of  sailors 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  that  they,  at  least,  equally 
deserve  our  regard  with  those  who  are  under  the  more 
immediate  influence  of  the  government. 

These  seamen  have  already  contracted  for  the  price  of 
their  labour,  and  the  recompense  of  their  hazards,  nor  can 
we,  in  my  opinion,  without  manifest  injustice,  dissolve  a 
contract  founded  upon  equity,  and  confirmed  by  law. 

It  is,  sir,  an  undisputed  principle  of  government,  that 
no  person  should  be  pupished  without  a  crime ;  but  is  it 
no  punishment  to  deprive  a  man  of  what  is  due  to  him  by 
a  legal  stipulation,  the  condition  of  which  is,  on  his  part, 
honestly  fulfilled  ? 

Nothing,  sir,  can  be  imagined  more  calamitous  than  the 
disappointment  to  which  this  law  subjects  the  unhappy 
men  who  are  now  promoting  the  interest  of  their  country 
in  distant  places,  amidst  dangers  and  hardships,  in  un- 
healthy climates,  and  barbarous  nations,  where  they  com- 
fort themselves,  under  the  fatigues  of  labour  and  the 
miseries  of  sickness,  with  the  prospect  of  the  sum  which 
they  shall  gain  for  the  relief  of  their  families,  and  the 
respite  which  their  wages  will  enable  them  to  enjoy  ;  but, 
upon  their  return,  they  find  their  hopes  blasted,  and  their 
contracts  dissolved  by  a  law  made  in  their  absence. 

No  human  being,  I  think,  can  coolly  and  deliberately 
inflict  a  hardship  like  this,  and,  therefore,  I  doubt  not  but 
those  who  have,  by  inadvertency,  given  room  for  this  ob- 
jection, will  either  remove  it  by  an  amendment,  or  what  is, 
in  my  opinion,  more  eligible,  reject  the  clause  as  inex- 
pedient, useless,  and  unjust. 

Sir  William  Yonge  spoke  next  to  this  efiect : — Sir, 
this  debate  has  been  protracted,  not  by  any  difficulties 
arising  from  the  nature  of  the  questions  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  it,  but  by  a  neglect  with  which  almost  all 
the  opponents  of  the  bill  may  be  justly  charged,  the  neg- 
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lect  of  distinguishing  between  measures  eligible  in  them- 
selves, and  measures  preferable  to  consequences  which  are 
apprehended  from  particular  conjunctures ;  between  laws 
made  only  to  advance  the  publick  happiness,  and  expedients 
of  which  the  benefit  is  merely  occasional,  and  of  which  the 
sole  intention  is  to  avert  some  national  calamity,  and  which 
are  to  cease  with  the  necessity  that  produced  them. 

Such  are  the  measures,  sir,  which  are  now  intended ; 
measures,  which,  in  days  of  ease,  security,  and  prosperity, 
it  would  be  the  highest  degree  of  weakness  to  propose, 
but  of  which  I  cannot  see  the  absurdity  in  times  of  danger 
and  distress.  Such  laws  are  the  medicines  of  a  state,  use- 
less and  nauseous  in  health,  but  preferable  to  a  lingering 
disease,  or  to  a  miserable  death. 

Even  those  measures,  sir,  which  have  been  mentioned 
as  most  grossly  absurd,  and  represented  as  parallel  to  the 
provision  made  in  this  clause  only  to  expose  it  to  con- 
tempt and  ridicule,  may,  in  particular  circumstances,  be 
rational  and  just.  To  settle  the  price  of  corn  in  the  time 
of  a  famine,  may  become  the  wisest  state,  and  multitudes 
might,  in  time  of  publick  misery,  by  the  benefit  of  tem- 
porary laws,  be  preserved  from  destruction.  Even  those 
masts,  to  which,  with  a  prosperous  gale,  the  ship  owes  its 
usefulness  and  its  speed,  are  often  cut  down  by  the  sailors 
in  the  fury  of  a  storm. 

With  regard  to  the  ships  which  are  now  in  distant 
places,  whither  no  knowledge  of  this  law  can  possibly 
be  conveyed,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their  crews  ought 
to  be  secured  from  injury  by  some  particular  exception ; 
for  though  it  is  evident  in  competitions  between  publick 
and  private  interest,  which  ought  to  be  preferred,  yet  we 
ought  to  remember  that  no  unnecessary  injury  is  to  be 
done  to  individuals,  even  while  we  are  providing  for  the 
safety  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Fazakerly  spoke  to  this  effect: — Sir,  though  I 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  much  acquaintance  with  naval 
affairs,  and,  therefore,  may  not,  perhaps,  discover  the  full 
force  of  the  arguments  that  have  been  urged  in  favour  of 
the  clause  now  under  consideration,  yet  I  cannot  but  think 
myself  under  an  indispensable  obligation  to  examine  it  as 
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far  as  I  am  able,  and  to  make  use  of  the  knowledge  whick 
I  have  acquired,  however  inferiour  to  that  of  others. 

The  argument,  sir,  the  only  real  argument,  which  has 
been  produced  in  favour  of  the  restraint  of  wages  now 
proposed,  appears  to  me  by  no  means  conclusive ;  nor  can 
I  believe  that  the  meanest  and  most  ignorant  seaman 
would,  if  it  were  proposed  to  him,  hesitate  a  moment  for 
an  answer  to  it.  Let  me  suppose,  sir,  a  merchant  urging 
it  as  a  charge  against  a  seaman,  that  he  raises  his  demand 
of  wages  in  time  of  war,  would  not  the  sailor  readily  re- 
ply, that  harder  labour  required  larger  pay?  Would  he 
not  ask,  why  the  general  practice  of  mankind  is  charged 
as  a  crime  upon  him  only?  Inquire,  says  he,  of  tl^ 
workmen  in  the  docks,  have  they  not  double  wages  for 
double  labour  ?  and  is  not  their  lot  safe  and  easy  in  com- 
parison with  mine,  who  at  once  encounter  danger  and 
support  fatigue,  carry  on  war  and  commerce  at  the  same 
time,  conduct  the  ship  and  oppose  the  enemy,  and'  am 
equally  exposed  to  captivity  and  shipwreck  ? 

That  this  is,  in  reality,  the  state  of  a  sailor  in  time  of  war, 
I  think,  sir,  too  evident  to  require  proof;  nor  do  I  see  what 
reply  can  be  made  to  the  sailor's  artless  expostulation. 

I  know  not  why  the  sailors  alone  should  serve  their 
country  to  their  disadvantage,  and  be  expected  to  en- 
counter danger  without  the  incitement  of  a  reward. 

Nor  will  any  part  of  the  hardships  of  this  clause  be  alle- 
viated by  the  expedient  suggested  by  an  honourable  mem- 
ber, who  spoke,  some  time  ago,  of  granting,  or  allowing,  f d 
a  sailor,  whose  contract  shall  be  void,  what  our  courts  of 
law  should  adjudge  him  to  deserve,  a  quantum  meruit: 
for,  according  to  the  general  interpretation  of  our  statutes, 
it  will  be  determined  that  he  has  forfeited  his  whole  clani 
by  illegal  contract.  To  instance,  sir,  the  statute  of  usury. 
He  that  stipulates  for  higher  interest  than  is  allowed,  is 
not  able  to  recover  his  legal  demand,  but  irrecoverably 
forfeits  the  whole. 

Thus,  sir,  an  unhappy  sailor  who  shall  innocently  trans^ 
gross  this  law,  must  lose  all  the  profit  of  his  voyage,  and 
have  nothing  to  relieve  him  after  his  fatigues ;  but  when 
he  has  by  his  courage  repelled  the  enemy,  and,  by  his 
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skill,  escaped  storms  and  rocks,  must  suffer  yet  severer 
hardships,  in  being  subject  to  a  forfeiture  where  he  ex- 
pected applause,  comfort,  and  recompense. 

The  Attorney  General  spoke  next,  to  this  pur- 
port:— Sir,  the  clause  before  us  cannot,  in  my  opinion, 
produce  any  such  dreadful  consequences  as  the  learned 
gentleman  appears  to  imagine:  however,  to  remove  ali 
difficulties,  I  have  drawn  up  an  amendment,  which  I  shall 
beg  leave  to  propose,  that  the  contracts  which  may  be 
affected  as  the  clause  now  stands,  sludl  be  void  only  as  to 
so  much  of  the  wages,  as  shall  exceed  the  sum  to  which  the 
house  shall  agree  to  reduce  the  seamen's  pay ;  and,  as  to 
(he  forfeitures,  they  are  not  to  be  levied  upon  the  sailors, 
but  upon  the  merchants,  or  trading  companies,  who  em- 
ploy them,  and  who  are  able  to  pay  greater  sums  without 
being  involved  in  poverty  and  distress. 

With  regard,  sir,  to  the  reasons  for  introducing  this 
clause,  they  are,  in  my  judgment,  valid  and  equitable. 
We  have  found  it  necessary  to  fix  the  rate  of  money  at 
interest,  and  the  rate  of  labour  in  several  cases,  and  if  we 
do  not  in  this  case,  what  will  be  the  consequence  ? — a  se- 
cond embargo  on  commerce,  and,  perhaps,  a^  total  stop  to 
all  military  preparations.  Is  it  reasonable  that  any  man 
should  rate  his  labour  according  to  the  immediate  ne-  ^ 
cessities  of  those  that  employ  him  ?  or  that  he  should  raise 
his  own  fortune  by  the  publick  calamities  ?  If  this  has 
Hitherto  been  a  practice,  it  is  a  practice  contrary  to  the  ge- 
neral happiness  of  society,  and  ought  to  prevail  no  longer. 

If  the  sailor,  sir,  is  exposed  to  greater  dangers  in  time 
of  war,  is  not  the  merchant's  trade  carried  on,  likewise,  at 
greater  hazard?  Is  not  the  freight,  equally  with  the 
sailors,  threatened  at  once  by  the  ocean  and  the  enemy  ? 
And  is  not  the  owner's  fortune  equally  impaired,  whether 
the  ship  is  dashed  upon  a  rock,  or  seized  by  a  privateer? 

The  merchant,  therefore,  has  as  much  reason  for  paying 
less  wages  in  time  of  war,  as  the  sailor  for  demanding 
more,  and  nothing  remains  but  that  the  legislative  power 
determine  a  medium  between  their  different  interests, 
with  justice,  if  possible,  at  least  with  impartiality. 

VOL.  L  A  a 
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Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  who  had  stood  up  several 
times,  but  was  prevented  by  other  members,  spoke  next, 
to  this  purport: — Sir,  I  was  unwilling  to  interrupt  the 
course  of  this  debate  while  it  was  carried  on  with  calm- 
ness and  decency,  by  men  who  do  not  suffer  the  ardour  of 
opposition  to  cloud  their  reason,  or  transport  them  to  such 
expressions  as  the  dignity  of  this  assembly  does  uot  admit. 
I  have  hitherto  deferred  to  answer  the  gentleman  who 
declaimed  against  the  bill  with  such  fluency  of  rhetorick, 
and  such  vehemence  of  gesture;  who  charged  the  ad- 
vocates for  the  expedients  now  proposed,  with  having  no 
regard  to  any  interest  but  their  own,  and  with  making 
laws  only  to  consume  paper,  and  threatened  them  with  the 
defection  of  their  adherence,  and  the  loss  of  their  influence, 
upon  this  new  discovery  of  their  folly  and  their  ignorance. 

Nor,  sir,  do  I  now  answer  him  for  any  other  purpose 
than  to  remind  him  how  little  the  clamours  of  rage  and 
petulancy  of  invectives  contribute  to  the  purposes  for 
which  this  assembly  is  called  together ;  how  little  the  dis- 
covery of  truth  is  promoted,  and  the  security  of  the  nation 
established  by  pompous  diction  and  theatrical  emotions. 

Formidable  sounds,  and  furious  declamations,  confident 
assertions,  and  lofty  periods,  may  afiect  the  young  and  un- 
experienced ;  and,  perhaps,  the  gentleman  may  have  con- 
tracted his  habits  of  oratory  by  conversing  more  with  those 
of  his  own  age,  than  with  such  as  have  had  more  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  more  successful 
methods  of  communicating  their  sentiments. 

If  the  heat  of  his  temper,  sir,  would  suffer  him  to  attend 
to  those  whose  age  and  long  acquaintance  with  business 
give  them  an  indisputable  right  to  deference  and  supe- 
riority, he  would  learn,  in  time,  to  reason  rather  than  de- 
claim, and  to  prefer  justness  of  argument,  and  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  facts,  to  sounding  epithets  and  splendid 
superlatives,  which  may  disturb  the  imagination  for  a 
moment,  but  leave  no  lasting  impression  on  the  mind. 

He  will  learn,  sir,  that  to  accuse  and  prove  are  very 
different,  and  that  reproaches,  unsupported  by  evidence, 
afiect  only  the  character  of  him  that  utters  them.     £x- 
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cursions  of  fancy,  and  flights  of  oratory,  are,  indeed,  par- 
donable in  young  men,  but  in  no  other;  and  it  wonld 
surely  contribute  more,  even  to  the  purpose  for  which 
some  gentlemen  appear  to  speak,  that  of  depreciating 
the  conduct  of  the  administration,  to  prove  the  incon- 
veniencies  and  injustice  of  this  bill,  than  barely  to  assert 
them,  with  whatever  magnificence  of  language,  or  appear- 
ance of  zeal,  honesty,  or  compassion. 

Mr.  Pitt  replied  : — Sir,  the  atrocious  crime  of  being  a 
young  man,  which  the  honourable  gentleman  has  with 
such  spirit  and  decency  charged  upon  me,  I  shall  neither 
attempt  to  palliate  nor  deny,  but  content  myself  with 
wishing  that  I  may  be  one  of  those  whose  follies  may 
cease  with  their  youth,  and  not  of  that  number,  who  are 
ignorant  in  spite  of  experience. 

Whether  youth  can  be  imputed  to  any  roan  as  a  Te- 
proach,  I  will  not,  sir,  assume  the  province  of  determin- 
ing; but  surely  age  may  become  justly  contemptible,  if  the 
opportunities  which  it  brings  have  passed  away  without 
improvement,  and  vice  appears  to  prevail  when  the  pas- 
sions have  subsided.  The  wretch  that,  after  having  seen 
the  consequences  of  a  thousand  errours,  continues  still  to 
blunder,  and  whose  age  has  only  added  obstinacy  to  stu- 
pidity, is  surely  the  object  of  either  abhorrence  or  con- 
tempt, and  deserves  not  that  his  grey  head  should  secure 
him  from  insults. 

Much  more,  sir,  is  he  to  be  abhorred,  who,  as  he  has 
advanced  in  age,  has  receded  from  virtue,  and  becomes 
more  wicked  with  less  temptation ;  who  prostitutes  himself 
for  money  which  he  cannot  enjoy,  and  spends  the  remains 
of  his  life  in  the  ruin  of  his  country. 

But  youth,  sir,  is  not  my  only  crime ;  I  have  been  ac- 
cused of  acting  a  theatrical  part — a  theatrical  part  may 
either  imply  some  peculiarities  of  gesture,  or  a  dissimula- 
tion of  my  real  sentiments,  and  an  adoption  of  the  opinions 
and  language  of  another  man. 

In  the  first  sense,  sir,  the  charge  is  too  trifling  to  be 
confuted,  and  deserves  only  to  be  mentioned,  that  it  may  be 
despised.   I  am  at  liberty,  like  every  other  man,  to  use  my 
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own  language ;  and  though  I  may,  perhaps,  have  some 
ambition  to  please  this  gentleman,  I  shall  not  lay  myself 
under  any  restraint,  nor  very  solicitously  copy  his  diction, 
or  his  mien,  however  matured  by  age,  or  modelled  by  ex- 
perience. 

If  any  man  shall,  by  charging  me  with  theatrical  beha^- 
viour,  imply  that  I  utter  any  sentiments  but  my  own,  T 
shall  treat  him  as  a  calumniator  and  a  villain;  nor  shall 
any  protection  shelter  him  from  the  treatment  which  he 
deserves.  I  shall,  on  such  an  occasion,  without  scruple, 
trample  upon  all  those  forms,  with  which  wealth  and  dij;*- 
nity  intrench  themselves,  nor  shall  any  thing  but  age 
restrain  my  resentment:  age,  which  always  brings  one 
privilege,  that  of  being  insolent  and  supercilious  without 
punishment. 

But,  with  regard,  sir,  to  those  whom  X  have  offended,  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  if  I  had  acted  a  borrowed  part,  I  should 
have  avoided  their  censure ;  the  heat  that  offended  them 
is  the  ardour  of  conviction,  and  that  zeal  for  the  service  of 
my  country,  which  neither  hope  nor  fear  shall  influence  me 
to  suppress.  I  will  nbt  sit  unconcerned  while  my  liberty 
is  invaded,  nor  look  in  silence  upon  publick  robbery.  I 
will  exert  my  endeavours,  at  whatever  hazard,  to  repel  the 
aggressor,  and  drag  the  thief  to  justice,  whoever  may  pro-' 
tect  them  in  their  villany,  and  whoever  may  partake  of 
their  plunder.     And  if  the  honourable  gentleman 

Here  Mr.  Winnington  called  to  order,  and  Mr.  Pitt 
sitting  down,  he  spoke  thus : — It  is  necessary,  sir,  that  the 
order  of  this  assembly  be  observed,  and  the  debate  re- 
sumed without  personal  altercations.  Such  expressions  as 
have  been  vented  on  this  occasion,  become  not  an  assem- 
bly intrusted  with  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  their  country. 
To  interrupt  the  debate  on  a  subject  so  important  as  that 
before  us,  is,  in  some  measure,  to  obstruct  the  publick 
happiness,  and  violate  our  trust :  but  much  more  heinous 
is  the  crime  of  exposing  our  determinations  to  contempt, 
and  inciting  the  people  to  suspicion  or  mutiny,  by  indecent 
reflections,  or  unjust  insinuations. 

I  do  not,  sir,  undertake  to  decide  the  controversy  be* 
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tween  the  two  gentlemen,  bat  mast  be  allowed  lo  observe* 
that  no  diversity  of  opini^i  can  jastify  the  violation  of 
decency,  and  the  ase  of  rude  and  virulent  expressions ; 
expressions  dictated  only  by  resentment,  and  uttered  with- 
out regard  to 

Mr. Pitt  called  to  order,  and  said: — Sir,  if  this  be  to 
preserve  order,  there  is  no  danger  of  indecency  from  the 
most  licentious  tongue :  for  what  calumny  can  be  more 
atrocious,  or  what  reproach  more  severe,  than  that  of 
speaking  with  regard  to  any  thing  but  truth.  Order 
may  sometimes  be  broken  by  passion,  or  inadvertency, 
but  will  hardly  be  reestablished  by  monitors  like  this,  who 
cannot  govern  his  own  passion,  whilst  he  is  restraining 
the  impetuosity  of  others. 

Happy,  sir,  would  it  be  for  mankind,  if  every  one  knew 
his  own  province ;  we  should  not  then  see  the  same  man 
at  once  a  criminal  and  a  judge.  Nor  would  this  gentle- 
man assume  the  right  of  dictating  to  others  what  he  has 
not  learned  himself. 

That  I  may  return,  in  some  degree,  the  favour  which  he 
intends  me,  I  will  advise  him  never  hereafter  to  exert 
himself  on  the  subject  of  order ;  but,  whenever  he  finds 
himself  inclined  to  speak  on  such  occasions,  to  remember 
how  he  has  now  succeeded,  and  condemn,  in  silence,  what 
Us  censures  will  never  reform. 

Mr.  WiNNiNGTON  replied  : — Sir,  as  I  was  hindered  by 
the  gentleman's  ardour  and  impetuosity  from  concluding 
my  sentence,  none  but  myself  can  know  the  equity  or 
partiality  of  my  intentions,  and,  therefore,  as  I  cannot 
justly  be  condemned,  I  ought  to  be  supposed  innocent; 
nor  ought  he  to  censure  a  fault  of  which  he  cannot  be  cer- 
tain that  it  would  ever  have  been  committed. 

He  has,  indeed,  exalted  himself  to  a  degree  of  authority 
never  yet  assumed  by  any  member  of  this  house,  that  of 
condemning  others  to  silence.  I  am  henceforward,  by  his 
inviolable  decree,  to  sit  and  hear  his  harangues  without 
daring  to  oppose  him.  How  wide  he  may  extend  his 
authority,  or  whom  he  will  proceed  to  include  in  the  same 
sentence,  I  shall  not  determine ;  having  not  yet  arrived  at 
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the  same  degree  of  sagacity  with  himself,  nor  being  able 
to  foreknow  what  another  is  going  to  pronounce. 

If  I  had  given  offence  by  any  improper  sallies  of  pas- 
sion,  I  ought  to  have  been  censured  by  the  concurrent 
voice  of  the  assembly,  or  have  received  a  reprimand,  sir, 
from  you,  to  which  I  should  have  submitted  without  oppo- 
sition ;  but  I  will  not  be  doomed  to  silence  by  one  who  has 
no  pretensions  to  authority,  and  whose  arbitrary  decisions 
can  only  tend  to  introduce  uproar,  discord,  and  confusion. 

Mr.  Henry  Pelham  next  rose  up,  and  spoke  to  this 
effect : — Sir,  when,  in  the  ardour  of  controversy  upon  in- 
teresting questions,  the  zeal  of  the  disputants  hinders  them 
from  a  nice  observation  of  decency  and  regularity,  there 
is  some  indulgence  due  to  the  common  weakness  of  our 
nature ;  nor  ought  any  gentleman  to  affix  to  a  negligent 
expression  a  more  offensive  sense  than  is  necessarily  im- 
plied by  it. 

To  search  deep,  sir,  for  calumnies  and  reproaches  is  no 
laudable  nor  beneficial  curiosity ;  it  must  always  be  trou- 
blesome to  ourselves  by  alarming  us  with  imaginary  inju- 
ries, and  may  often  be  unjust  to  others  by  charging  them 
with  invectives  which  they  never  intended.  General  can- 
dour and  mutual  tenderness  will  best  preserve  our  own 
quiet,  and  support  that  dignity  which  has  always  been  ac- 
counted essential  to  national  debates,  and  seldom  infringed 
without  dangerous  consequences. 

Mr.  Lyttleton  spoke  as  follows: — Sir,  no  man  can 
be  more  zealous  for  decency  than  myself,  or  more  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  a  methodical  prosecution  of  the 
question  before  us.  I  am  well  convinced  how  near  inde- 
cency and  faction  are  to  one  another,  and  how  inevitably 
confusion  produces  obscurity ;  but  I  hope  it  will  always 
be  remembered,  that  he  who  first  infringes  decency,  or  de- 
viates from  method,  is  to  answer  for  all  the  consequences 
that  may  arise  from  the  neglect  of  senatorial  customs :  for 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  man  will  bear  reproaches 
without  reply,  or  that  he  who  wanders  from  the  question 
will  not  be  followed  in  his  digressions,  and  hunted  through 
his  labyrinths. 
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It  cannot,  sir,  be  denied,  that  some  insinuations  were 
uttered  injurious  to  those  whose  zeal  may  sometimes  hap- 
pen to  prompt  them  to  warm  declarations,  or  incite  them 
to  passionate  emotions.  Whether  I  am  of  importance 
enough  to  be  included  in  the  censure,  I  despise  it  too 
much  to  inquire  or  consider,  but  cannot  forbear  to  ob- 
serve, that  zeal  for  the  right  can  never  become  reproach- 
ful, and  that  no  man  can  fall  into  contempt  but  those  who 
deserve  it. 

[The  clause  was  amended,  and  agreed  to.] 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  MARCH  13,  1740-1. 

The  seventieth  day  of  the  session  being  appointed  for  the 
report  from  the  committee  on  the  bill  for  the  increase 
and  encouragement  of  sailors,  sir  John  Barnard  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  the  merchants  of  London,  and 
spoke  a3  follows : — 

Sir,  this  petition  I  am  directed  to  lay  before  this  house 
by  many  of  the  principal  merchants  of  that  great  city  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  represent ;  men  too  wise  to  be  terri- 
fied with  imaginary  dangers,  and  too  honest  to  endeavour 
the  obstruction  of  any  measures  that  may  probably  advance 
the  publick  good,  merely  because  they  do  not  concur  with 
their  private  interest;  men,  whose  knowledge  and  capa- 
city enable  them  to  judge  rightly,  and  whose  acknow- 
ledged integrity  and  spirit  set  them  above  the  suspicion  of 
concealing  their  sentiments. 

I  therefore  present  this  petition  in  the  name  of  the  mer- 
chants of  London,  in  full  confidence  that  it  will  be  found 
to  deserve  the  regard  of  this  assembly,  though  I  am, 
equally  with  the  other  members,  a  stranger  to  what  it  con- 
tains ;  for  it  is  my  opinion  that  a  representative  is  to  lay 
before  the  house  the  sentiments  of  his  constituents,  whe- 
ther they  agree  with  his  own  or  not,  and  that,  therefore,  it 
would   have   been  superfluous   to  examine  the  petition. 
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which*  though  I  might  not  wholly  have  approved  it,  I  had 

DO  right  to  alter. 

The  petition  was  read,  and  is  as  follows : 

**  The  humble  petition  of  the  merchants  and  traders  of  the 
city  of  London — showeth,  that  your  petitioners  are  in- 
formed a  bill  is  depending  in  this  honourable  house, 
for  the  encouragement  and  increase  of  seamen,  and  for 
the  better  and  speedier  manning  his  majesty's  fleet,  in 
which  are  clauses,  that,  should  the  bill  pass  into  a  law, 
your  petitioners  apprehend  will  be  highly  detrimental  to 
the  trade  and  navigation  of  this  kingdom,  by  discou- 
raging persons  from  entering  into  or  being  bred  to  the 
sea  service,  and  entirely  prevent  the  better  and  speedier 
manning  his  majest/s  fleet,  by  giving  the  seamen  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  all  other  his  majesty's  dominions, 
a  distaste  of  serving  on  board  the  royal  navy. 

"  That  your  petitioners  conceive  nothing  can  be  of  so  bad 
consequence  to  the  welfare  and  defence  of  this  nation, 
as  the  treating  so  useful  and  valuable  a  body  of  men, 
who  are  its  natural  strength  and  security,  like  criminals 
of  the  highest  nature,  and  so  differently  from  all  other 
his  majesty's  subjects;  and  at  the  same  time  are  per- 
suaded, that  the  only  efiectual  and  speedy  method  of 
procuring,  for  the  service  of  his  majesty's  fleet,  a  pro- 
portionable number  of  the  sailors  in  this  kingdom,  is  to 
distinguish  that  body  of  men  by  bounties  and  encourage- 
ments, both  present  and  future,  and  by  abolishing  all 
methods  of  severity  and  ill  usage,  particularly  that  prac- 
tice whereby  they  are  deprived,  after  long  and  hazard- 
ous voyages,  of  enjoying,  for  a  short  space  of  time,  the 
comforts  of  their  families,  and  equal  liberty  with  other 
their  fellow- subjects  in  their  native  country. 

•*  That  your  petitioners  believe  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
have  such  methods  pointed  out  as  will  tend  to  supply 
the  present  necessities,  and  at  the  same  time  efiectually 
promote  the  increase  of  seamen,  when  this  honourable 
house  shall  think  fit  to  inquire  into  a  matter  of  such 
high  importance  to  the  naval  power,  trade,  and  riches 
of  this  kingdom. 
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"  That  yoar  petitioders  are  conviuced  this  bill  will  not  only 
be  ineffectual  to  answer  the  ends  proposed  by  it,  but 
will  be  destructive  of  the  liberties  of  all  his  majesty's 
subjects,  as  it  empowers  any  parish  officer,  accompanied 
with  an  unlimited  number  of  persons,  at  any  hour,  by 
day  or   by  night,  to  force  open   the  dwelling-houses, 
warehouses,  or  other  places,  provided  for  the  security 
and  defence  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  contrary  to  the 
undoubted  liberties  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  laws  of  this  land. 
*'  In  consideration,  therefore,  of  the  premises,  and  of  the 
particular  prejudices,   hardships,   and    dangers,   which 
must  inevitably  attend  your  petitioners,  and  all  others 
the  merchants  and  traders  of  this  kingdom,  should  this 
bill  pass  into  a  law,  your  petitioners  most  humbly  pray 
this  honourable  house,  that  they  may  be  heard  by  their 
counsel  against  the  said  clauses  in  the  said  bill.*' 
Mr.  Bathurst  then  presented  a  petition,  and  spoke  as 
follows: — Sir,  the  alarm  which  the  bill,  now  depending,  has 
raised,  is  not  confined  to  the  city  of  London,  or  to  any 
particular  province  of  the  king's  dominions ;  the  whole  na- 
tion is  thrown  into  commotions,  and  the  effects  of  the  law 
now  proposed,  are  dreaded,  far  and  wide,  as  a  general 
calamity.     Every  town  which  owes  its  trade  and  its  pro- 
visions to  navigation,  apprehends  the  approach  of  poverty 
and  scarcity,  and  those  which  are   less  immediately  af- 
fected, consider  the  infraction  of  our  liberties  as  a  prelude 
to  their  destruction.     Happy  would  it  be,  if  we,  who  are 
intrusted  with  their  interest,  could  find  any  arguments  to 
convince  them  that  their  terrour  was  merely  panick. 

That  these  fears  have  already  extended  their  influence 
to  the  county  which  I  represent,  the  petition  which  I  now 
beg  leave  to  lay  before  the  house,  will  sufficiently  evince ; 
and  I  hope  their  remonstrances  will  prevail  with  this  as- 
sembly to  remove  the  cause  of  their  disquiet,  by  rejecting 
the  bill. 

This  was  entitled  "  a  petition  of  several  gentlemen,  free- 
holders, and  other  inhabitants  of  the .  county  of  Glou- 
cester, in  behalf  of  themselves,  and  all  other,  the  free-^ 
holders  of  the  said  county/'  netting  forth,  in  substance. 
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**  That  the  petitioners  being  informed  that  a  bill  was  de- 
pending in  this  house,  for  the  enconragemeiit  and  in- 
crease of  seamen,  and  for  the  better  and  speedier 
manning  his  majesty's  fleet,  containing  several  clauses 
which,  should  the  bill  pass  into  a  law,  would,  as  the  pe- 
titioners apprehend,  impose  hardships  upon  the  people 
too  heavy  to  be  borne,  and  create  discontents  in  the 
minds  of  his  majesty's  subjects ;  would  subvert  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  Briton ;  and  overturn  Magna 
Charta  itself,  the  basis  on  which  they  are  built ;  and,  by 
these  means,  destroy  that  very  liberty,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  which  the  present  royal  family  was  established 
upon  the  throne  of  Britain ;  for  which  reasons,  such  a  law 
could  never  be  obeyed,  or  much  blood  would  be  shed  in 
consequence  of  it." 

Mr.  Henry  Pelham  4hen  spoke,  to  this  purport: — 
Sir,  I  have  attended  to  this  petition  with  the  utmost  im- 
partiality, and  have  endeavoured  to  affix,  to  every  period, 
the  most  innocent  sense ;  but  cannot  forbear  to  declare  it 
as  my  opinion,  that  it  is  far  distant  from  the  style  of  sub- 
mission and  request :  instead  of  persuading,  they  attempt 
to  intimidate  us,  and  menace  us  with  no  less  than  blood- 
shed and  rebellion.  They  make  themselves  the  judges  of 
our  proceedings,  and  appeal,  from  our  determinations,  to 
their  own  opinion,  and  declare  that  they  will  obey  no 
longer  than  they  approve. 

If  such  petitions  as  these,  sir,  are  admitted ;  if  the  le- 
gislature shall  submit  to  receive  laws,  and  subjects  re- 
sume, at  pleasure,  the  power  with  which  the  government 
is  vested,  what  is  this  assembly  but  a  convention  of  empty 
phantoms,  whose  determinations  are  nothing  more  than  a 
mockery  of  state  ? 

Every  insult  upon  this  house  is  a  violation  of  our  con- 
stitution ;  and  the  constitution,  like  every  other  fabrick, 
by  being  often  battered,  must  fall  at  last.  It  is,  indeed, 
already  destroyed,  if  there  be,  in  the  nation,  any  body  of 
men  who  shall,  with  impunity,  refuse  to  comply  with  the 
laws,  plead  the  great  charter  of  liberty  against  those  powers 
that  made  it,  and  fix  the  limits  of  their  own  obedience. 
I  cannot,  sir,  pass  over,  in  silence,  the  mention  of  the 
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king,  whose  title  to  the  throne,  and  the  reasons  for  which 
he  was  exalted  to  it,  are  set  forth  with  uncommon  art  and 
spirit  of  diction ;  but  spirit,  which,  in  my  opinion,  appears 
not  raised  by  zeal,  but  by  sedition ;  and  which,  therefore, 
it  is*our  province  to  repress. 

That  his  majesty  reigns  for  the  preservation  of  liberty, 
will  be  readily  confessed ;  but  how  shall  we  be  able  to  pre- 
serve it,  if  his  laws  are  not  obeyed  ? 

Let  us,  therefore,  in  regard  to  the  dignity  of  the  assem- 
bly, to  the  efficacy  of  our  determinations,  and  the  security 
of  our  constitution,  discourage  all  those  who  shall  address 
us  for  the  future,  on  this  or  any  other  occasion,  from 
speaking  in  the  style  of  governours  and  dictators,  by  re- 
fusing that  this  petition  should  be  laid  on  the  table. 

[The  question  was  put,  and  it  was  agreed,  by  the  whole 
house,  that  it  should  not  lie  on  the  table.] 

Mr.  Henry  Pelham  rose  up  again,  and  spoke  thus: — 
Sir,  I  cannot  but  congratulate  the  house  upon  the  una- 
nimity with  which  this  petition,  a  petition  of  which  I  speak 
in  the  softest  language,  when  I  call  it  irreverent  and 
disrespectful,  has  been  refused  the  regard  commonly  paid 
to  the  remonstrances  of  our  constituents,  whose  rights 
I  am  far  from  desiring  to  infringe,  when  I  endeavour  to 
regulate  their  conduct,  and  recall  them  to  their  duty. 

This  is  an  occasion,  on  which  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  ne- 
cessary to  exert  our  authority  with  confidence  and  vigour, 
as  the  spirit  of  opposition  must  always  be  proportioned  to 
that  of  the  attack.  Let  us,  therefore,  not  only  refuse  to 
this  petition  the  usual  place  on  our  table,  but  reject  it  as 
unworthy  of  this  house. 

[The  question  was  put,  and  the  petition  rejected,  with 
scarcely  any  opposition.] 
The  house  then  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 

and  when  the  report  was  made  from  the  committee,  and 

the  blanks  filled  up,  sir  William  Yonge  spoke,  in 

the  following  manner : — 

Sir,  the  bill  has  been  brought,  by  steady  perseverance 
and  diligeut  attention,  to  such  perfection,  that  much  more 
important  efiects  may  be  expected  from  it  than  from  any 
former  law  for  the  same  purpose,  if  it  be  executed  with 
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popoisr  ctaaMMT,  aos  tne  fluw  mwmUb  smI  ntreptd  adl» 
lieieocc  to  Ike  fwhlick  good,th«llMM  been  ihowanifiNrB- 
log  and  defending  h. 

Bat  what  can  we  hope  from  tlni»  or  anj  other  law,  if 
porticnlar  men,  who  cannot  be  conrinoed  of  ha  expe- 
dience, Aall  not  onlj  lefnae  to  obey  it,  bnt  declare  their 
design  of  obstmcting  the  ezecntion  of  it?  ahall  deteraiine 
to  retire  from  the  sphere  of  their  anthoritj,  rather  thaa 
exercise  it  in  compliance  with  the  decree  of  the  senate, 
and  threaten,  in  plain  terau,  to  caH  the  coontry  in  to  their 
assistance,  and  to  poor  the  rabble  by  thonsands  npon  those 
who  shall  dare  to  do  their  dnty,  and  obey  their  goremoors? 

Such  declarations  as  these,  sir,  are  little  less  than  sallies 
of  rebellion ;  and,  if  they  pass  withont  censnre,  will,  per- 
haps, produce  such  commotions  as  may  reqaire  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  other  means  than  forms  of  law  and  senatorial 
censures. 

Nor  do  I  think  that,  by  re}ecting  the  petition,  we  have 
sufficiently  established  our  authority ;  for,  in  my  opinion, 
we  yielded  top  much  in  receiving  it.  The  bill  before  ns* 
whatever  may  be  its  title,  is,  in  reality,  a  money  bill ;  a 
bill,  by  which  aids  are  granted  to  the  crown;  and  we 
have,  therefore,  no  necessity  of  rejecting  petitions  on  this 
occasion,  because  the  standing  orders  of  the  house  fiDrbid 
us  to  admit  them. 
They  then  proceeded  to  the  amendments,  and  when  the 

clause  for  limiting  the  wages  of  seamen  was  read,  sir 

John  Barnard  rose  up,  and  spoke  to  this  effect: — 

Sir,  we  are  now  to  consider  the  clause  to  wfaich  the 
petition  relates,  which  I  have  now  presented,  a  petition 
on  a  subject  of  so  general  importance,  and  offered  by  men 
so  well  acquainted  with  every  argument  that  can  be  of- 
fered, and  every  objection  which  can  be  raised,  that  their 
request  of  being  heard  by  their  council  cannot  be  denied, 
without  exposing  us  to  the  censure  of  adhering  obstinately 
to  our  own  opinions,  of  shutting  our  ears  against  informa- 
tion, of  preferring  expedition  to  security,  and  disregard* 
ing  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  defer  our  determinatiaiia  o» 
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this  elaose  for  more  than  three  days,  though  we  should 
gratify  this  just  and  common  request.  And  will  not  thi6 
loss  be  amply  compensated  by  the  satisfaction  of  the 
people,  for  whose  safety  we  are  debating,  and  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  we  have  neglected  nothing  which  might 
contribute  to  the  eificacy  of  our  measures  ? 

The  merchants,  sir,  do  not  come  before  us  with  loud  re- 
monstrances and  harassing  complaints,  they  do  not  apply 
to  our  passions,  but  our  understandings,  and  offer  such 
informations  as  will  very  much  facilitate  the  publick  ser<- 
vice.  It  has  been  frequent,  in  the  course  of  this  debate^ 
to  hear  loud  demands  for  better  expedients,  and  more 
efBcacious,  than  those  which  have  been  proposed ;  and  is 
it  to  be  conceived  that  those  who  called  thus  eagerly  for 
new  proposals,  intended  not  to  inform  themselves,  but  to 
silence  their  opponents  ? 

From  whom,  sir,  are  the  best  methods  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  naval  affairs  to  be  expected,  but  from  those  whose 
lives  are  spent  in  the  study  of  commerce,  whose  fortunes 
depend  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  sea,  and  who  will, 
most  probably,  exert  their  abilities  in  contriving  expe- 
dients to  promote  the  success  of  the  war,  than  they  whom 
the  miscarriage  of  our  fleets  must  irreparably  ruin  ? 

The  merchants,  sir,  are  enabled  by  their  profession  to 
inform  us — are  deterred  by  their  interest  from  deceiving 
us ;  they  have,  like  all  other  subjects,  a  right  to  be  heard 
on  any  question  ;  and  a  better  right  than  any  other  whev 
their  interest  is  more  immediately  affected;  and,  there- 
fore, to  refuse  to  hear  them,  will  be,  at  once,  impolitick 
and  cruel ;  it  will  discover,  at  the  same  time,  a  contempt 
of  the  most  valuable  part  of  our  fellow-subjects,  and  an 
inflexible  adherence  to  our  own  opinions. 

The  expedient  of  asserting  this  to  be  a  money  bill,  by 
which  the  just  remonstrances  of  the  merchants  are  in- 
tended to  be  eluded,  is  too  trivial  and  gross  to  be  adopted 
by  this  assembly :  if  this  bill  can  be  termed  a  money  bill, 
and  no  petitions  are,  therefore,  to  be  admitted  against  it, 
I  know  not  any  bill  relating  to  the  general  affairs  of  the 
nation  which  may  not  plead  the  same  title  to  an  exemption 
from  petitions. 
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I  therefore  desire  that  the  cousideration  ofthkchoie 
may  he  deferred  for  two  days,  that  the  argnmenta  of  die 
merchants  may  he  examined,  and  that  this  affair  may  not 
he  determined  without  the  clearest  knowledge  and  ex- 
actest  information. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  spoke  next,  to  this  effect  ."— 
Sir,  the  petition,  whether  justifiable  or  not,  with  regfaid  to 
t&e  occasion  on  which  it  is  presented,  or  the  langnage  h 
which  it  is  expressed,  is  certainly  offered  at  an  improper 
time,  and,  therefore,  can  lay  no  claim  to  the  regard  of  dni 
assembly. 

The  time  prescribed,  by  the  rules  of  this  house,  for  the 
reception  of  petitions,  is  that  at  which  the  bill  is  first  in- 
troduced, not  at  which  it  is  to  be  finally  determined. 

The  petition  before  us  is  said  not  to  regard  the  bill  id 
general,  but  a  particular  clause ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  as- 
serted, that  it  may  now  properly  be  heard :  bat  this  plea 
will  immediately  vanish,  when  it  shall  be  made  appear  that 
the  clause  is  not  mentioned  in  it,  and  that  there  is  no 
particular  relation  between  that  and  the  petition,  which  I 
shall  attempt 

Here  sir  John  Barnard,  remarking  that  sir  Robert 
Walpole  had  the  petition  in  his  hand,  rose,  and  said  :— 
Sir,  I  rise  thus  abruptly  to  preserve  the  order  of  this  as- 
sembly, and  to  prevent  any  gentleman  from  haying,  in 
this  debate,  any  other  advantage,  above  the  rest,  than  that 
of  superiour  abilities,  or  more  extensive  knowledge. 

The  petition  was  not  ordered,  by  the  house,  to  be  placed 
in  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  hand,  but  on  the  table; 
nor  has  be  a  right  to  make  use  of  any  other  means  for  his 
information,  than  are  in  the  power  of  any  other  member : 
if  he  is  in  doubt  upon  any  particulars  contained  in  it,  he 
may  move  that  the  clerk  should  read  it  to  the  house. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  laid  down  the  paper ;  Mr.  Pelham 
rose,  and  said : — Sir,  I  am  so  far  from  thinking  the  rales  of 
the  house  asserted,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  right  of  the 
members  is  infringed  by  this  peremptory  demand.  Is  it 
not,  in  the  highest  degree,  requisite,  that  he  who  is  about 
to  reason  upon  the  petition  should  acquaint  himself  with 
the  subject  on  which  he  is  to  speak. 
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What  incoDveDieiicies  can  ensae  from  sach  liberties  as 
this,  I  am  not  able  to  discover ;  and,  as  all  the  orders  of 
the  house  are,  doubtless,  made  for  more  easy  and  expedi- 
tious despatch,  if  an  order  be  contrary  to  this  end,  it  ought 
to  be  abrogated  for  the  reasons  for  which  others  are  ob- 
served. 

The  confidence  with  which  this  petition  was  presented, 
will  not  suffer  us  to  imagine  that  the  person  who  offered  it 
fears  that  it  can  suffer  by  a  close  examination;  and  I 
suppose,  though  he  has  spoken  so  warmly  in  favour  of  it, 
without  perusing,  he  does  not  expect  that  others  should 
with  equal  confidence  admit 

Sir  John  Barnard  observing  that  sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  leaned  forward  towards  the  table,  to  read  the  petition 
as  it  lay,  rose,  and  said  : — Sir,  I  rise  once  more  to  demand 
the  observation  of  the  orders  of  the  house,  and  to  hinder 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  from  doing  by  stratagem, 
what  he  did  more  openly  and  honestly  before. 

It  was  to  little  purpose  that  he  laid  down  the  petition,  if 
he  placed  it  within  reach  of  his  inspection  ?  for  I  was  only 
desirous,  sir,  to  hinder  him  from  reading,  and  was  far  from 
suspecting  that  he  would  take  it  away,  I  insist,  that  hence- 
forward, he  obey  the  rules  of  this  assembly,  with  his  eyes 
as  well  as  with  his  hands,  and  take  no  advantage  of  his  seat, 
which  may  enable  him  to  perplex  the  question  in  debate. 

Then  the  President  spoke  thus : — Sir,  it  is,  undoubt- 
edly, required  by  the  orders  of  the  house,  that  the  peti- 
tions should  lie  upon  the  table ;  and  that  any  member, 
who  is  desirous  of  any  farther  satisfaction,  should  move 
that  they  be  reaH  by  the  clerk,  that  every  member  may 
have  the  same  opportunity  of  understanding  and  consider- 
ing them ;  and  that  no  one  may  be  excluded  from  inform- 
ation, by  the  curiosity  or  delays  of  another.  But  the 
importance  of  this  affair  seems  not  to  be  so  very  great  as 
to  require  a  rigorous  observance  of  the  rules  ;  and  it  were 
to  be  wished,  for  the  ease  and  expedition  of  our  delibera- 
tions, that  gentlemen  would  rather  yield  points  of  indiffer- 
ence to  one  another,  than  insist  so  warmly  on  circumstances 
of  a  trivial  nature. 
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Sir  Robert  Walpole  then  desired  that  the  clerk  might 

read  the  petition,   which  being  immediately  done,  he 

proceeded  in  the  following  manner : — 

Sir,  having  sat  above  forty  years  in  this  assembly,  and 
never  been  called  to  order  before,  T  was  somewhat  discon- 
certed by  a  censure  so  new  and  unexpected,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  undeserved.  So  that  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss, 
with  regard  to  the  train  of  arguments  which  I  had  formed, 
and  which  I  will  now  endeavour  to  recover.  Yet  I  can- 
not but  remark,  that  those  gentlemen  who  are  so  solicit- 
ous for  order  in  others,  ought,  themselves,  invariably  to 
observe  it ;  and  that  if  I  have  once  given  an  unhappy  pre« 
cedent  of  violating  the  rules  of  this  house,  I  have,  in  some 
measure,  atoned  for  my  inadvertence,  by  a  patient  atten- 
tion to  reproof,  and  a  ready  submission  to  authority. 

I  hope,  sir,  I  may  claim  some  indulgence  from  the  mo- 
tive of  my  offence,  which  was  only  a  desire  of  accuracy, 
and  an  apprehension  that  I  might,  by  mistaking  or  forget- 
ting some  |!>assages  in  the  petition,  lose  my  own  time,  and 
interrupt  the  proceedings  of  the  house  to  no  purpose. 

But  having  now,  according  to  order,  heard  the  petition, 
and  found  no  reason  to  alter  my  opinion,  I  shall  endeavoar 
to  convince  the  house  that  it  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

The  petition,  sir,  is  so  far  from  bearing  any  particular 
relation  to  the  clause  now  before  us,  that  it  does  not,  in 
any  part,  mention  the  expedient  proposed  in  it,  but  con- 
tains a  general  declaration  of  discontent,  suspicion,  appre^- 
hensions  of  dangerous  proceedings,  and  dislike  of  our  pro- 
ceedings ;  insinuations,  sir,  by  no  means  consistent  with 
the  reverence  due  to  this  assembly,  and  which  the  nature 
of  civil  government  requires  always  to  be  paid  to  the  le- 
gislative power. 

To  suspect  any  man,  sir,  in  common  life,  is  in  some  de- 
gree to  detract  from  his  reputation,  which  must  suffer  in 
proportion  to  the  supposed  wisdom  and  integrity  of  him 
who  declares  his  suspicion.  To  suspect  the  conduct  of 
this  senate,  is  to  invalidate  their  decisions,  and  subject 
them  to  contempt  and  opposition. 

Such,  and  such  only,  appears  to  be  the  tendency  of  the 
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petition  which  has  now  been  read ;  a  petition,  sir,  very  un- 
skilfully drawn,  if  it  was  intended  against  the  clause  under 
our  consideration,  for  it  has  not  a  single  period  or  expres- 
sion that  does  not  equally  regard  all  the  other  clauses. 

If  any  particular  objection  is  made,  or  any  single  griev- 
ance more  distinctly  pointed  at,  it  is  the  practice  of  im- 
presses, a  hardship,  I  own,  peculiar  to  the  sailors;  but  it 
must  be  observed  that  it  is  a  practice  established  by  im- 
memorial custom,  and  a  train  of  precedents  not  to  be  num- 
bered ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  whole  common  law  of 
this  nation  is  nothing  more  than  custom,  of  which  the  be- 
ginning cannot  be  traced. 

Impresses,  sir,  have  in  all  ages  been  issued  out  by  virtue 
of  the  imperial  prerogative,  and  have  in  all  ages  been 
obeyed ;  and  if  this  exertion  of  the  authority  had  been 
considered  as  a  method  of  severity  not  compensated  by 
the  benefits  which  it  produces,  we  cannot  imagine  but 
former  senates^  amidst  all  their  ardour  for  liberty,  all  their 
tenderness  for  the  people,  and  all  their  abhorrence  of  the 
power  of  the  crown,  would  have  obviated  it  by  some  law, 
at  those  times  when  nothing  could  have  been  refused  them. 

The  proper  time  for  new  schemes  and  long  deliberations, 
for  amending  our  constitution,  and  removing  inveterate 
grievances,  are  the  days  of  prosperity  and  safety,  when 
DO  immediate  danger  presses  upon  us,  nor  any  publick 
calamity  appears  to  threaten  us ;  but  when  war  is  declared, 
when  we  are  engaged  in  open  hostilities  against  one  nation, 
and  expect  to  be  speedily  attacked  by  another,  we  are  not 
to  try  experiments,  but  apply  to  dangerous  evils  those  re- 
medies, which,  though  disagreeable,  we  know  to  be  effi- 
cacious. 

And  though,  sir,  the  petitioners  have  been  more  parti- 
cular, t  cannot  discover  the  reasonableness  of  hearing  them 
by  their  council ;  for  to  what  purpose  are  the  lawyers  to 
be  introduced  ?  Not  to  instruct  us  by  their  learning,  for 
their  employment  is  to  understand  the  laws  that  have  been 
already  made,  and  support  the  practices  which  they  find 
established.  But  the  question  before  us  relates  not  to  the 
past  but  the  future,  nor  are  we  now  to  examine  what  has 
VOL.  I.  fib 
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been  done  in  former  ages,  but  what  it  will  become  us  to 
establish  on  the  present  occasion ;  a  subject  of  inquiry  on 
which  this  house  can  expect  very  little  information  from 
the  professors  of  the  law  ? 

Perhaps  the  petitioners  expect  from  their  counsel,  that 
they  should  display  the  fecundity  of  their  imagination,  and 
the  elegance  of  their  language;  that  they  should  amuse 
us  with  the  illusions  of  oratory,  dazzle  us  with  bright  ideas, 
affect  us  with  strong  representations,  and  lull  us  with  har- 
monious periods;  but  if  it  be  only  intended  that  just  facts 
and  valid  arguments  should  be  laid  before  us,  they  will  be 
received  without  the  decorations  of  the  bar.  For  this  end, 
sir,  it  would  have  been  sufficient  had  the  merchants  in- 
formed their  representatives  of  the  methods  which  they 
have  to  propose ;  for  the  abilities  of  the  gentlemen  whom 
the  city  has  deputed  to  this  assembly,  are  well  known  to 
be  such  as  stand  in  need  of  no  assistance  from  occasional 
orators.  Nor  can  it  be  expected  that  any  men  will  be 
found  more  capable  of  understanding  the  arguments  of  the 
merchants,  or  better  qualified  to  lay  them  before  the  senate. 

That  every  petitioner  has,  except  on  money  bills,  a  right 
to  be  heard,js  undoubtedly  true ;  but  it  is  no  less  evident 
that  this  right  is  limited  to  a  certain  time,  and  that  on  this 
occasion  the  proper  time  is  elapsed.  Justice  is  due  both 
to  individuals  and  to  the  nation ;  if  petitions  may  at  any 
time  be  ofiered,  and  are,  whenever  offered,  to  be  heard,  a 
small  body  of  men  might,  by  unseasonable  and  importunate 
petitions,  retard  any  occasional  law,  till  it  should  become 
unnecessary. 

Petitions,  sir,  are  to  be  offered  when  a  new  bill  is 
brought  into  the  house,  that  all  useful  information  may  be 
obtained  ;  but  when  it  has  passed  through  the  examination 
of  the  committees,  has  been  approved  by  the  collective 
wisdom  of  the  senate,  and  requires  only  a  formal  ratifi- 
cation to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law,  it  is  neither  usual  nor 
decent  to  ofier  petitions,  or  declare  any  dislike  of  what  the 
senate  has  admitted. 

We  are  not,  when  we  have  proceeded  thus  far,  to  suffer 
pleaders  to  examine  our  conduct,  or  vary  our  determi- 
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nations,  according  to  the  opinions  of  those  whom  we  ought 
to  believe  less  acquainted  with  the  question  than  ourselves. 
Should  we  once  be  reduced  to  ask  advice,  and  submit  to 
dictators,  what  would  be  the  reputation  of  this  assembly  in 
foreign  courts,  or  in  our  own  country?  What  could  be 
expected,  but  that  our  enemies  of  every  kind  would  en- 
deavour to  regulate  our  determinations  by  bribing  our 
instructers. 

Nor  can  I  think  it  necessary  that  lawyers  should  be  em- 
ployed in  laying  before  us  any  scheme  which  the  mer- 
chants may  propose,  for  supplying  the  defects,  and  re- 
dressing the  inconveniencies,  of  the  laws  by  which  sailors 
are  at  present  levied  for  the  royal  navy ;  for  how  should 
lawyers  be  more  qualified  than  other  men,  to  explain  the 
particular  advantages  of  such  expedients,  or  to  answer  any 
objections  which  may  happen  to  rise  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  it  is  not  easy  for  the  most  happy 
speaker  to  impress  his  notions  with  the  strength  with  which 
he  conceives  them,  and  yet  harder  is  the  task  of  transmit- 
ting imparted  knowledge,  of  conveying  to  others  those 
sentiments  which  we  have  not  struck  out  by  our  own  reflec- 
tion, nor  collected  from  our  own  experience,  but  received 
merely  from  the  dictates  of  another. 

Yet  such  must  be  the  information  that  lawyers  can  give 
us,  who  can  only  relate  what  they  have  implicitly  received, 
and  weaken  the  arguments  which  they  have  heard,  by  an 
imperfect  recital. 

Nor  do  I  only  oppose  the  admission  of  lawyers  to  our 
bar,  but  think  the  right  of  the  merchants  themselves,  in  the 
present  case,  very  questionable ;  for  though  in  general  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  every  petitioner  has  a  claim  to  our 
attention,  yet  it  is  to  be  inquired  whether  it  is  likely  that 
the  publick  happiness  is  his  chief  concern,  and  whether 
his  private  interest  is  not  too  much  affected  to  suffer  him 
to  give  impartial  evidence,  or  honest  information.  Scarcely 
any  law  can  be  made  by  which  some  man  is  not  either  im- 
poverished, or  hindered  from  growing  rich;  and  we  are 
not  to  listen  to  complaints,  of  which  the  foundation  is  so 

easily  discovered,  or  imagine  a  law  less  useful,  because 
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those  who  suffer  some  immediate  inconveDience  from  it, 
do  not  approve  it. 

The  question  before  us  is  required,  by  the  present  exi- 
gence of  our  affairs,  to  be  speedily  decided;  and  though  the 
merchants  have,  with  great  tenderness,  compassion,  and 
modesty,  condescended  to  offer  us  their  advice,  I  think 
expedition  preferable  to  any  information  that  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  from  them,  and  that  as  they  will  suffer,  in 
the  first  place,  by  any  misconduct  of  our  naval  affairs,  we 
shall  show  more  regard  to  their  interest  by  manning  our 
fleet  immediately,  than  by  waiting  three  or  four  days  for 
farther  instructions. 

Mr.  Sandys  answered  to  this  effect: — Sir,  the  mer- 
chants of  London  whether  we  consider  their  numbers, 
their  property,  their  integrity,  or  their  wisdom,  are  a  body 
of  too  much  importance  to  be  thus  contemptuously  re- 
jected ;  rejected  when  they  ask  nothing  that  can  be  justly 
denied  to  the  meanest  subject  of  the  empire,  when  they 
propose  to  speak  on  nothing  but  what  their  profession  en- 
ables them  to  understand. 

To  no  purpose  is  it  urged,  that  the  bill  is  far  advanced, 
for  if  we  have  not- proceeded  in  the  right  way,  we  ought 
to  be  in  more  haste  to  return,  in  proportion  as  we  have  gone 
farther ;  nor  can  I  discover  why  we  should  expedite,  with 
so  much  assiduity,  measures  which  are  judged  ineffectual, 
by  those  who  know  their  consequences  best,  and  for  whose 
advantage  they  are  particularly  designed. 

That  we  have  already  spent  so  much  time  in  considering 
methods  for  manning  the  fleet,  is  surely  one  reason  why 
we  should  endeavour  at  last  to  establish  such  as  may  be 
effectual ;  nor  can  we  hope  to  succeed  without  a  patient 
attention  to  their  opinion,  who  must  necessarily  be  well 
experienced  in  naval  affairs. 

It  is  surely,  therefore,  neither  prudent  nor  just  to  shut 
out  intelligence  from  our  assemblies,  and  ridicule  the  good 
intention  of  those  that  offer  it,  to  consult  upon  the  best 
expedients  for  encouraging  and  increasing  sailors,  and 
when  the  merchants  offer  their  scheme,  to  treat  them  as 
saucy,  impertinent,  idle  meddlers,  that  assume 
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Here  the  Attorney  General  called  him  to  order, 
and  spoke  after  this  manner : — Sir,  it  is  not  very  consistent 
to  press  the  despatch  of  business,  and  to  retard  it,  at  the 
same  time,  by  invidious  insinuations,  or  unjust  representa- 
tions of  arguments  or  expressions :  whenever  any  expres- 
sion is  censured,  it  ought  to  be  repeated  in  the  same 
words ;  for  otherwise,  does  not  the  animadverter  raise  the 
phantom  that  he  encounters  ?  Does  he  not  make  the  stain, 
which  he  endeavours,  with  so  much  officious  zeal,  to  wipe 
away. 

That  no  epithets  of  contempt  or  ridicule  have,  in  this 
debate,  been  applied  to  the  merchants,  nor  any  violation  of 
decency  attempted,  it  is  unnecessary  to  prove,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  neither  regular  nor  candid  to  represent  any  man 
as  aggravating  the  refusal  of  their  petition  with  reproaches 
and  insults.  But  not  to  dwell  longer  on  this  incident,  I 
will  take  the  liberty  of  reminding  the  gentleman,  that  per- 
sonal invectives  are  always,  at  least  superfluous,  and  that 
the  business  of  the  day  requires  rather  arguments  than 
satire. 

Mr.  Sandys  then  spoke  as  follows:-  Sir,  I  am  by  no 
means  convinced  that  the  learned  gentleman  who  charges 
me  with  irregularity,  is  better  acquainted  than  myself  with 
the  rules  and  customs  of  this  hotise,  which  I  have  studied 
with  great  application,  assisted  by  long  experience.  I 
hope,  therefore,  it  will  be  ho  inexcusable  presumption,  if, 
instead  of  a  tacit  submission  to  his  censure,  I  assert,  in  my 
own  vindication,  that  I  have  not  deviated  from  the  esta- 
b^Ushed  rules  of  the  senate,  that  I  have  spoken  only  in  de- 
fence of  merit  insulted,  and  that  I  have  condemned  only 
such  injurious  insinuations.  I  did  not,  sir,  attempt  to  re- 
peat expressions,  as  ought  not  to  be  heard  without  reply. 

Then  the  President  said : — I  believe  the  gentleman 
either  heard  imperfectly,  or  misunderstood  these  expres- 
sions, which  he  so  warmly  condemns,  for  nothing  has  been 
uttered  that  could  justly  excite  his  indignation.  My  office 
obliges  Qie  on  this  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  regard  due 
to  the  dignity  of  the  house  ought  to  restrain  every  member 
from  digressions  into  private  satire ;   for  in  proportion  as 
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we  proceed  with  less  decency,  our  determiDations   will 
have  less  iDflnence. 

Mr.  Pelham  spoke  next,  in  substance  as  follows  : — Sir, 
the  reputation  which  the  honourable  gentleman  has  ac- 
quired by  his  uncommon  knowledge  of  the  usages  of  the 
senate,  is  too  well  founded  to  be  shaken,  nor  was  any  at- 
tack upon  his  character  intended,  when  he  was  interrupted 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  design.  To  censure  any  indecent 
expression,  by  whomsoever  uttered,  is,  doubtless,  consistent 
with  the  strictest  regularity;  nor  is  it  less  proper  to  ob- 
viate any  misrepresentation  which  inattention  or  mistake 
may  produce. 

I  am  far,  sir,  from  thinking  that  the  gentleman's  indig- 
nation was  excited  rather  by  malice  than  mistake;  but 
mistakes  of  this  kind  may  produce  consequences  which 
cannot  be  too  cautiously  avoided.  How  unwillingly  would 
that  gentleman  propagate  through  the  nation  an  opinion 
that  the  merchants  were  insulted  in  this  house,  their  in- 
terest neglected,  and  their  intelligence  despised,  at  a  time 
when  no  aspersion  was  thrown  upon  them,  nor  any  thing 
intended  but  tenderness  and  regard  ?  And  yet  such  had 
been  the  representation  of  this  day's  debate,  which  this 
numerous  audience  would  have  conveyed  to  the  populace, 
had  not  the  mistake  been  immediately  rectified,  and  the 
rumour  crushed  in  the  birth. 

Nothing,  sir,  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  character  of 
this  assembly,  by  which  the  people  are  represented,  than 
to  accuse  them  of  treating  any  class  of  men  with  insolence 
and  contempt ;  and  too  much  diligence  cannot  be  used  ia 
obviating  a  report  which  cannot  be  spread  in  the  nation, 
without  giving  rise  to  discontent,  clamours,  and  sedition. 

Those  who  shall  be  inclined  to  reject  the  petition,  may, 
perhaps,  act  with  no  less  regard  to  the  merchants,  and  may 
promote  their  interest  and  their  security  with  no  less  ar- 
dour than  those  who  most  solicitously  labour  for  its  recep- 
tion :  for,  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  heard,  it  is  only 
because  the  publick  interest  requires  expedition,  and  be- 
cause every  delay  of  our  preparations  is  an  injury  to  trade. 

That  this  is  not  a  proper  time  for  petitions  against  the 
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bill  to  be  heard,  is  universally  known ;  and  I  can  discover 
nothing  in  the  petition  that  restrains  it  to  this  particular 
clause,  which  is  so  far  from  being  specified,  that  it  appears 
to  be  the  only  part  of  the  bill  of  which  they  have  had  no 
intelligence. 

Let  the  warmest  advocates  for  the  petition  point  out 
any  part  of  it  that  relates  to  this  single  clause,  and  I  will 
retract  my  assertion;  but  as  it  appears  that  there  are  only 
general  declarations  of  the  inexpediency  of  the  measures 
proposed,  and  the  pernicious  tendency  of  the  methods  now 
in  use,  what  is  the  petition,  but  a  complaint  against  the 
bill,  and  a  request  that  it  should  be  laid  aside. 

The  practice  of  impresses,  sir,  is  particularly  censured, 
as  severe  and  oppressive ;  a  charge  which,  however  true, 
has  no  relation  to  this  clause,  which  is  intended  to  promote 
the  voluntary  engagement  of  sailors  in  the  service  of  the 
crown ;  yet  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  as  the 
practice  of  impressing  is,  in  itself,  very  efficacious,  and 
well  adapted  to  sudden  emergencies ;  as  it  has  been  esta- 
blished by  a  long  succession  of  ages,  and  is,  therefore, 
become  almost  a  part  of  our  constitution ;  and  as  it  is  at 
this  time  necessary  to  supply  the  navy  with  the  utmost 
expedition,  it  is  neither  decent  nor  prudent  to  complain 
too  loudly  against,  or  to  heighten  the  discontent  of  the 
people  at  a  necessary  evil. 

We  have,  sir,  examined  every  part  of  this  bill  with  the 
attention  which  the  defence  of  the  nation  requires;  we 
have  softened  the  rigour  of  the  methods  first  proposed, 
and  admitted  no  violence  or  hardship  that  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  to  make  the  law  efiectual,  which,  like  every 
other  law,  must  be  executed  by  force,  if  it  be  obstructed 
or  opposed.  We  have  inserted  a  great  number  of  amend- 
ments, proposed  by  those  who  are  represented  as  the  most 
anxious  guardians  of  the  privileges  of  the  people ;  and  it 
is  not,  surely,  to  no  purpose  that  the  great  council  of  the 
nation  has  so  long  and  so  studiously  laboured. 

Those  who  are  chosen  by  the  people  to  represent  them, 
have  undoubtedly,  sir^  some  claim  as  individuals  to  their 
confidence  and  respect;   for  to  imagine  that  they  have 
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committed  the  great  charge  of  senatorial  employments, 
'  that  they  have  trusted  their  liberties  and  their  happiness 
to  those  whose  integrity  they  suspect,  or  whose  under* 
standings  they  despise,  is  to  imagine  them  much  more 
stupid  than  they  have  been  represented  by  those  who  are 
censured  as  their  enemies. 

But  far  different  is  the  regard  due  to  the  determinations 
formed  by  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  senate ;  a  regard 
which  ought  to  border  upon  reverence,  and  which  is 
scarcely  consistent  with  the  least  murmur  of  dissatisfaction. 

If  we  are  to  hear  the  present  petitioners,  is  it  not  pro- 
bable, that  before  we  have  despatched  them,  we  shall  be 
solicited  by  others,  who  will  then  plead  the  same  right, 
supported  by  a  new  precedent?  And  is  it  not  possible 
that  by  one  interruption  upon  another,  our  measures  may 
be  delayed,  till  they  shall  be  ineffectual  ? 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  of  much  more  importance  to  de- 
fend the  merchants  than  to  hear  them ;  and  I  shall,  there- 
fore, think  no  concessions  at  this  time  expedient,  which 
may  obstruct  the  great  end  of  our  endeavours,  the  equip- 
ment of  the  fleet. 

Mr.  PuLTENEY  then  spoke  as  follows: — Sir,  notwith- 
standing the  art  and  eloquence  with  which  this  grant  of 
the  merchants'  petition  has  been  opposed,  I  am  not  yet 
able  to  discover  that  any  thing  is  asked  unreasonable,  un- 
precedented, or  inconvenient;  and  I  am  confident,  that  no 
real  objection  can  have  been  overlooked  by  the  gentleman 
who  have  spoken  against  it. 

I  have  spent,  sir,  thirty-five  years  of  my  life  in  the  se- 
nate, and  know  that  information  has  always,  upon  import- 
ant questions,  been  willingly  received;  and  it  cannot 
surely  be  doubted  that  the  petitioners  are  best  able  to  in- 
form us  of  naval  business,  and  to  judge  what  will  be  the 
right  method  of  reconciling  the  sailors  to  the  publick 
service,  and  of  supplying  our  fleets  without  injuring  our 
trade. 

Their  abilities  and  importance  have  been  hitherto  so 
generally  acknowledged,  that  no  senate  has  yet  refused  to 
attend  to  their  opinion  ;  and  surely  we  ought  not  to  be  am- 
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bitious  of  being  the  first  assembly  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  that  has  refused  an  audience  to  the  merchants. 

With  regard  to  the  expedience  of  delaying  the  biB  at 
the  present  conjuncture,  he  must  think  very  contemptu- 
ously of  the  petitioners,  who  imagines  that  they  have  no- 
thing to  ofibr  that  will  counterbalance  a  delay  of  two  days, 
and  must  entertain  an  elevated  idea  of  the  vigilance  and 
activity  of  our  enemies,  enemies  never  before  eminent  for 
expedition,  if  he  believes  that  they  can  gain  great  advan- 
tages in  so  short  a  time. 

The  chief  reason  of  the  opposition  appears,  indeed,  not 
to  be  either  the  irregularity  or  inexpediency  of  hearing 
them,  but  the  ofibnce  which  some  have  received  from  an 
irreverent  mention  of  the  power  of  impressing,  a  power 
which  never  can  be  mentioned  without  complaint  or  de- 
testation. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  impossible  that  they  may  intend  to  repre- 
sent to  the  house,  how  much  the  sailors  are  oppressed,  how 
much  our  commerce  is  impeded,  and  how  much  the  power 
of  the  nation  is  exhausted,  by  this  cruel  method.  They 
may  propose  to  show  that  sailors,  not  having  the  choice  of 
their  voyages,  are  often  hurried  through  a  sudden  change 
of  climates,  from  one  extreme  to  another,  and  that  nothing 
can  be  expected  from  such  vicissitudes,  but  sickness, 
lameness,  and  death.  They  may  propose,  that  to  have 
just  arrived  from  the  south  may  be  pleaded  as  an  exemp- 
tion from  an  immediate  voyage  to  the  north,  and  that  the 
seaman  may  have  some  time  to  prepare  himself  for  so 
great  an  alteration,  by  a  residence  of  a  few  months  in  a 
temperate  climate. 

If  this  should  be  their  intention,  it  cannot,  in  my  opi- 
nion, sir,  be  called  either  unreasonable  or  disrespectful, 
nor  will  their  allegations  be  easily  disproved. 

But  it  is  insinuated,  that  their  grievances  are  probably 
such  as  afibct  them  only  as  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
community,  and  that  they  have  nothing  to  complain  of  but 
a  temporary  interruption  of  their  private  advantage. 

I  have,  indeed,  no  idea  of  the  private  advantage  of  a 
legal  trader :  for  unless,  sir,  we  neglect  our  duty  of  pro- 
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Tiding  that  no  commerce  shall  be  carried  on  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  publick,  the  merchant's  profit  must  be  the  profit 
of  the  nation,  and  their  interests  inseparably  combined. 

It  may,  however,  be  possible,  that  the  merchants  may, 
like  other  men,  prefer  their  immediate  to  their  greater 
advantage,  and  may  be  impatien{  of  a  painful  remedy, 
though  necessary  to  prevent  a  more  grievous  evil.  But 
let  us  not  censure  them  by  suspicion,  and  punish  them  for 
a  crime  which  it  is  only  possible  they  may  commit ;  let  us, 
sir,  at  least  have  all  the  certainty  that  can  be  obtained,  and 
allow  them  an  audience ;  let  us  neither  be  so  positive  as 
not  to  receive  information,  nor  so  rigorous  as  not  to  listen 
to  entreaties. 

If  the  merchants  have  nothing  to  offer,  nothing  but 
complaints,  and  can  propose  no  better  measures  than  those 
which  they  lament,  if  their  arguments  should  be  found  to 
regard  only  their  present  interest,  and  to  be  formed  upon 
narrow  views  and  private  purposes,  it  will  be  easy  to  de- 
tect the  imposture,  and  reject  it  with  the  indignation  it 
shall  deserve ;  nor  will  our  proceedings  be  then  censured 
by  the  nation,  which  requires  not  that  the  merchants  should 
be  implicitly  believed,  though  it  expects  that  they  should 
be  heard.  Let  us  at  least  have  a  convention,  though  we 
should  not  be  able  to  conclude  a  treaty. 

I  know  not,  sir,  why  we  have  not  taken  care  to  obviate 
all  these  difficulties,  and  to  remove  the  necessity  of  pe- 
titions, debates,  searches,  and  impresses,  by  the  plain  and 
easy  method  of  a  voluntary  register ;  by  retaining  such  a 
number  of  seamen  as  may  probably  be  requisite  upon  sud- 
den emergencies.  Would  not  the  nation  with  more  cheer- 
fulness contribute  half-pay  to  those  who  are  daily  labour- 
ing for  the  publick  good,  than  to  the  caterpillars  of  the 
laud  service,  that  grow  old  in  laziness,  and  are  disabled 
only  by  vice  ? 

Let  ten  thousand  men  receive  daily  a  small  salary,  upon 
condition  that  they  shall  be  ready,  whenever  called  upon, 
to  engage  in  the  service  of  the  crown,  and  the  difiiculty  of 
our  naval  preparations  will  be  at  an  end. 

That  it  is  necessary  to  exert  ourselves  on  this  occasion, 
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and  to  strike  out  some  measures  for  securing  the  dominion 
of  the  ocean,  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one  who  considers 
that  we  have  now  no  other  pretensions  to  maintain ;  that 
all  our  influence,  on  the  continent,  at  whatever  expense 
gained  and  supported,  is  now  in  a  manner  lost,  and  only 
the  reputation  of  our  naval  strength  remains  to  preserve 
us  from  being  trampled  on  and  insulted  by  every  power, 
and  from  finding  Spaniards  in  every  climate. 

Sir  William  Yonge  spoke,  in  substance,  as  follows  : 
— Sir,  the  violence  and  severity  of  impresses,  so  often  and 
so  pathetically  complained  of,  appears  to  be  now  nothing 
more  than  a  punishment  inflicted  upon  those  who  neglect 
or  refuse  to  receive  the  encouragement  oflered,  with  the 
utmost  liberality,  by  the  government,  and  decline  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country  from  a  spirit  of  avarice,  obstinacy,  or 
resentment. 

That  such  men  deserve  some  severities,  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  therefore  a  law  by  which  no  penalty  should 
be  enacted,  would  be  imperfect  and  inefl^ectual.  The  ob- 
servation, sir,  of  all  laws  is  to  be  enforced  by  rewards  on 
one  side,  and  punishments  on  the  other,  that  every  passion 
may  be  influenced,  and  even  our  weakness  made  instru- 
mental to  the  performance  of  our  duty. 

In  the  bill  before  us  no  punishment  is,  indeed,  expressly 
decreed,  because  the  sailors  who  shall  disregard  it,  are  only 
left  to  their  former  hardships,  from  which  those  who  engage 
voluntarily  in  the  service  of  the  navy  are  exempted. 

Why  so  many  rewards  and  so  much  violeuce  should  be 
necessary  to  allure  or  force  the  sailors  into  the  publick  ser- 
vice, I  am  unable  to  comprehend  :  for,  excepting  the  sud- 
den change  of  climates,  which  may,  doubtless,  sometimes 
bring  on  distempers,  the  service  of  the  king  has  no  disad- 
vantages which  are  not  common  to  that  of  the  merchants. 

The  wages  in  the  navy  are,  indeed,  less  :  but  then  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  that  they  are  certainly  paid,  and  that 
the  sailor  is  in  less  danger  of  losing,  by  a  tempest  or  a 
wreck,  the  whole  profits  of  his  voyage ;  because,  if  he  can 
preserve  his  life,  he  receives  his  pay.     But  in  trading 
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voyages,  the  seamen  mortgage  their  wages,  as  a  security 
for  their  care,  which,  if  the  ship  is  lost,  they  are  condemned 
to  forfeit. 

Thus,  sir,  the  hardships  of  the  navy  appear  not  so  great 
when  compared  with  those  of  the  merchants'  service,  as 
they  have  been  hitherto  represented ;  and  I  doubt  not, 
that  if  counsellors  were  to  be  heard  on  both  sides,  the 
measures  taken  for  supplying  the  fleet  would  be  found  to 
be  reasonable  and  just. 

Sir  John  Barnard  rose  to  speak,  when  Mr.  Fox  called 
to  order,  and  proceeded : 

Sir,  it  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  standing  and  un- 
variable  orders  of  this  house,  that  no  member  shall  speak 
twice  in  a  debate  on  the  same  question,  except  when  for 
greater  freedom  we  resolve  ourselves  into  a  committee. 
Upon  this  question  the  honourable*  gentleman  has  already 
spoken,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  heard  again  without 
such  a  transgression  of  our  orders  as  must  inevitably  pro- 
duce confusion. 

Sir  John  Barnard  spoke  thus: — Sir,  I  know  not 
for  what  reason  the  honourable  gentleman  apprehends  any 
violation  of  the  order  of  the  house  ;  for,  as  I  have  not  yet 
spoken  upon  the  present  question,  I.  have  an  undoubted 
right  to  be  heard,  a  right  which  that  gentleman  cannot 
take  away. 

Sir  William  Yonge  next  spoke,  to  this  effect : — Sir, 
I  know  not  by  what  secret  distinction  the  gentleman  sup- 
ports in  his  own  mind  this  declaration,  which,  to  the  whole 
house,  must  appear  very  difficult  to  be  defended ;  for  we 
must,  before  we  can  admit  it,  allow  our  memories  to  have 
forsaken  us,  and  our  eyes  and  ears  to  have  been  deceived. 

Did  he  not,  as  soon  as  the  clause  before  us  was  read, 
rise  and  assert  the  characters  of  the  petitioners,  and  their 
right  to  the  attention  of  the  house?  Did  he  not  dwell 
upon  their  importance,  their  abilities,  and  their  integrity  ; 
and  enforce,  with  his  usual  eloquence,  every  motive  to  the 
reception  of  the  petition?  How  then  can  he  assert  that 
he  has  not  spoken  in  the  present  debate,  and  how  can  he 
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expect  to  be  heard  a  second  time,  since,  however  his  elo- 
qnence  may  please,  and  his  arguments  convince,  that 
pleasure  and  conviction  cannot  now  be  obtained,  without 
infringing  the  standing  orders  of  the  house. 

Then  the  President  rose,  and  spoke  to  this  purport: 
It  is  not  without  uneasiness  that  I  see  the  time  of  the 
house,  and  of  the  publick,  wasted  in  fruitless  cavils  and 
unnecessary  controversies.  Every  gentleman  ought  now 
to  consider  that  we  are  consulting  upon  no  trivial  question, 
and  that  expedition  is  not  less  necessary  than  accuracy. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  sir,  [to  sir  John  Barnard]  that  you 
have  already  spoken  on  this  question,  and  that  the  rules 
of  the  house  do  not  allow  you  to  speak  a  second  time. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  said  : — Sir,  I  am  far  from 
thinking  the  order  of  the  house  so  sacred,  as  that  it  may 
not  be  neglected  on  some  important  occasions ;  and  if  tlfe 
gentleman  has  any  thing  to  urge  so  momentous,  that,  in 
his  own  opinion,  it  outweighs  the  regard  due  to  our  rules, 
I  shall  willingly  consent  that  he  shall  be  heard. 

Sir  John  Barnard  spoke  as  follows: — Sir,  I  am  far 
from  being  inclined  to  receive  as  a  favour,  what,  in  my 
own  opinion,  I  may  claim  as  a  right,  and  desire  not  to  owe 
the  liberty  of  speaking  to  the  condescension  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman. 

What  I  have  to  urge  is.no  less  against  the  bill  in  gene- 
ral, than  the  particular  clause  now  immediately  under  our 
consideration,  and  though  the  petition  should  relate  like- 
wise to  the  whole  bill,  I  cannot  discover  why  we  should 
refuse  to  hear  it. 

Petitions  from  men  of  much  inferiour  rank,  and  whose 
interest  is  much  less  closely  connected  with  that  of  the 
pnblick,  have  been  thought  necessary  to  be  heard,  nor  is 
the  meanest  individual  to  be  injured  or  restrained,  without 
being  admitted  to  offer  his  arguments  in  his  own  favour. 
Even  the  journeymen  shoemakers,  one  of  the  lowest  classes 
of  the  community,  have  been  permitted  to  bring  their 
counsel  to  our  bar,  and  remonstrate  against  the  inconve- 
niencies  to  which  they  were  afraid  of  being  subjected. 

Mr.  Winnington  spoke  thus  : — Sir,  I  am  always  will- 
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ing  to  hear  petitions,  when  respectfully  drawn  np^  and  re- 
gularly subscribed,  but  can  by  no  means  discover  that  this 
is  a  real  petition,  for  I  have  heard  of  no  names  affixed  to 
it ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  request  from  nobody,  and  by  reject- 
ing it  no  man  is  refused.  It  may,  so  far  as  can  be  disco- 
vered, be  drawn  up  by  the  gentleman  who  offered  it,  and, 
perhaps,  no  other  person  may  be  acquainted  with  it. 

Mr.  Hay  spoke  to  the  following  purport : — Sir,  it  is,  in 
my  opinion,  necessary  that  a  petition  in  the  name  of  the 
merchants  of  London  should  be  subscribed  by  the  whole 
number,  for  if  only  a  few  should  put  their  names  to  it,  how 
does  it  appear  that  it  is  any  thing  more  than  an  apprehen- 
sion of  danger  to  their  own  particular  interest,  which,  per- 
haps, the  other  part,  their  rivals  in  trade,  may  consider  as 
an  advantage,  or  at  least  regard  with  indifference.  This 
{Suspicion  is  much  more  reasonable,  when  a  petition  is 
subscribed  by  a  smaller  number,  who  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined to  have  partial  views,  and  designs  not  wholly  con- 
sistent with  the  interest  of  the  publick. 

Admiral  Wager  then  spoke  thus  : — Sir,  if  I  am  rightly 
informed,  another  petition  is  preparing  by  several  eminent 
merchants,  that  this  clause  m^y  stand  part  of  the  bill ;  and, 
certainly,  they  ought  to  be  heard  as  well  as  the  present 
petitioners,  which  will  occasion  great  and  unnecessary  de- 
lays, and,  therefore,  I  am  against  the  motion. 

Advocate  Campbell  answered  to  this  effect: — Sir,  I 
agree  with  that  honourable  gentleman,  that  if  the  mer- 
chants are  divided  in  opinion  upon  this  point,  one  side 
ought  to  be  heard  as  well  as  the  other,  and  hope  the  house 
will  come  to  a  resolution  for  that  purpose :  for  I  shall  in- 
variably promote  every  proposal  which  tends  to  procure  the 
fullest  information  in  all  affairs  that  shall  come  before  us. 

[Then  the  question  was  put,  that  the  farther  consider- 
ation of  the  report  be  adjourned  for  two  days,  in  order  to 
hear  the  merchants,  and  it  passed  in  the  negative,  ayes, 
142 ;  noes,  192.] 

[On  the  report  this  day,  the  eleven  clauses  of  severity 
were  given  up  without  any  division,  and  a  clause  was 
added, ;viz.     **  Provided  that  nothing  in  this  bill  shall  be 
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construed  to  extend  to  any  contracts  or  agreements  for  the 
hire  of  seamen  (or  persons  employed  as  such)  in  voyages 
from  parts  beyond  the  seas,  to  any  other  parts  beyond  the 
seas,  or  to  Great  Britain."] 

The  engrossed  bill  "  for  the  increase  and  encourage- 
ment of  seamen,"  was  read,  according  to  order,  when 
Mr.  Dig  BY  rose,  and  spoke  as  follows: — 
Sir,  I  have  a  clause  to  be  offered  to  the  house,  as  neces- 
sary to  be  inserted  in  the  bill  before  us,  which  was  put  into 
my  hands  by  a  member,  whom  a  sudden  misfortune  has 
made  unable  to  attend  his  duty,  and  which,  in  his  opinion, 
and  mine,  is  of  great  importance,  and  I  shall,  therefore, 
take  the  liberty  of  reading  it. 

*•  Be  it  enacted,  that  every  seaman  offering  himself  to 
serve  his  majesty,  shall,  upon  being  refused,  receive 
from  such  captain,  lieutenant,  or  justice  of  the  peace, 
a  certificate,  setting  forth  the  reasons  for  which  he  is 
refused,  which  certificate  may  be  produced  by  him,  as 
an  exemption  from  being  seized  by  a  warrant  of  im- 
press." 
I  hope  the  reasonableness  and  equity  of  this  clause  is  so 
incontestably  apparent,  that  it  will  find  no  opposition ;  for 
what  can   be  more  cruel,  unjust,  or  oppressive,  than  to 
punish  men  for  neglect  of  a  law  which  they  have  endea- 
voured to  obey.     To  what  purpose  are  rewards  offered,  if 
they  are  denied  to  those  who  come  to  claim  them  ?    What 
is  it  less  than  theft,  and  fraud,  to  force  a  man  into  the  ser- 
vice, who  would  willingly  have  entered,  and  subject  him  to 
hardships,  without  the  recompense  which  he  may  justly  de- 
mand from  the  solemn  promise  of  the  legislature. 

Admiral  Wager  next  spoke  to  this  effect: — Sir,  to  this 
clause,  which  the  gentleman  has  represented  as  so  reason- 
able and  just,  objections  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  easily 
made,  of  which  he  will  himself  acknowledge  the  force. 
The  great  obstruction  of  publick  measures  is  partiality, 
whether  from  friendship,  bribery,  or  any  other  motive; 
against  partiality  alone  the  clause  which  is  now  offered, 
is  levelled ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  so  dangerous  an  evil,  that  it 
cannot  be  obviated  with  too  much  caution. 
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But  this  clause,  instead  of  pre  venting  private  correspond- 
ence, and  illegal  combinations,  has  an  evident  tendency 
to  produce  them,  by  inciting  men  to  apply  'Vf'ith  pretended 
offers  of  service  to  those  who  are  before  suborned  to  refuse 
them,  then  make  a  merit  of  their  readiness,  and  demand  a 
certificate. 

By  such  artifices  multitudes  may  exempt  themselves 
from  the  impress,  M^ho  may  be  known  to  be  able  sailors^ 
even  by  those  that  conduct  it ;  and  may,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  certificate,  fallaciously  obtained,  laugh  at  all  en- 
deavours to  engage  them  in  the  publick  service. 

Mr.  Dig  BY  spoke  thus  : — Sir,  if  this  authority,  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  proposed  in  the  clause  to  be 
intrusted  with  it,  be  in  danger  of  being  executed,  without 
due  regard  to  the  end  for  which  it  is  granted,  let  it  be 
placed  where  there  is  neither  temptation  nor  opportunity  to 
abuse  it.  Let  the  admiralty  alone  have  the  power  of  grant- 
ing such  certificates,  the  officers  of  which  will  be  able  to 
judge  whether  the  sailor  is  really  unfit  for  the  service,  and 
deliver  those  whom  age  or  accidents  have  disabled  from 
the  terrour  of  impresses ;  for  surely,  he  that  is  fit  to  serve, 
when  taken  by  violence,  is  no  less  qualified  when  he  enters 
voluntarily,  and  he  who  could  not  be  admitted  when  he 
tendered  himself,  ought  not  to  be  dragged  away,  when^ 
perhaps,  he  has  contracted  for  another  voyage. 

Mr.  Wager  replied  : — Sir,  it  is,  doubtless,  more  proper 
to  place  such  authority  in  the  officers  of  the  admiralty^ 
than  in  any  other ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  benefit 
which  the  sailors  may  receive  from  it,  to  whatever  hands  it 
is  intrusted,  will  not  be  overbalanced  by  the  injury  which 
the  publick  will  probably  suffer. 

Sailors  are  frequently  levied  in  remote  parts  of  the  king*, 
dom ;  in  ports  where  the  admiralty  cannot  speedily  be  in- 
formed of  the  reasons  for  which  those  that  may  petition 
for  certificates  have  been  refused,  and  therefore  cannot 
grant  them  without  danger  of  being  deceived  by  fraudu- 
lent accounts. 

The  grievance  for  which  the  remedy  is  proposed  cannot 
frequently  occur  ;  for  it  is  not  probable  that  in  a  time  of 
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nayal  preparations,  any  man  qualified  for  the  service  should 
be  rejected,  since  the  officers  gain  nothing  by  their  refusal. 

Mr.  Hay  spoke  as  follows  : — Sir,  it  is  very  possible  that 
those  instances  which  may  be  produced  of  men,  who  have 
been  impressed  by  one  officer,  after  they  have  been  re- 
jected by  another,  may  be  only  the  consequences  of  the 
high  value  which  every  man  is  ready  to  set  upon  his  own 
abilities:  for  he  that  offers  himself,  no  doubt,  demands  the 
highest  premium,  though  he  be  not  an  able  sailor;  and,  if 
rejected,  and  afterwards  impressed  as  a  novice,  thinks  him- 
self at  liberty  to  complain,  with  the  most  importunate  ve- 
hemence, of  fraud,  partiality,  and  oppression. 

[The  question  being  put  was  resolved  in  the  negative, 
almost  unanimously.] 

Mr.  Southwell  offered  a  clause,  importing,  "That 
all  sailors  who  should  take  advance-money  of  the  mer- 
chants, should  be  obliged  to  perform  their  agreements,  or 
be  liable  to  be  taken  up  by  any  magistrate  or  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  deemed  deserters,  except  they  were  in  his  ma- 
jesty's ships  of  war." 

He  was  seconded  by  lord  Gage: — Sir,  as  this  clause 
has  no  other  tendency  than  to  promote  the  interest  of  the 
merchants,  without  obstructing  the  publick  preparations; 
as  it  tends  only  to  confirm  legal  contracts,  and  facilitate 
that  commerce  from  whence  the  wealth  and  power  of  this 
nation  arises,  I  hope  it  will  readily  be  admitted ;  as  we 
may,  by  adding  this  sanction  to  the  contracts  made  be- 
tween the  merchants  and  sailors,  in  some  degree  balance 
the  obstructions  wherewith  we  have  embarrassed  trade  by 
the  other  clauses.  < 

Admiral  Wager  replied  : — ^This  clause  is  unquestiona- 
bly reasonable,  but  not  necessary ;  for  it  is  to  be  found 
already  in  an  act  made  for  the  encouragement  of  the  mer- 
chants, which  is  still  in  force,  and  ought,  whenever  any 
such  frauds  are  committed,  to  be  rigorously  observed. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  then  desired  that  the  clerk  might 

read  the  act,  in  which  the  clause  was  accordingly  found, 

and  Mr,  Southwell  withdrew  his  motion. 

[Then  the  question  was  put,  whether  the  bill ''  for  the  in- 
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crease  and  eDCOuragement  of  sailors*'  do  pass,  which  was 
resolved  in  the  affirmative,  153  against  79.] 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  MARCH  13,  17401. 

The  house  being  resolved  into  a  committee  for  the  consi* 
deration  of  the  bill  for  the  punishment  of  mutiny  and 
desertion,  and  for  the  better  payment  of  the  army  and 
their  quarters,  etc.  sir  William  Yonge  desired  that 
the  twentieth  and  twenty-sixth  clauses  of  the  late  aot 
might  be  read,  which  were  read  as  follows : 

XX.  It  is  hereby  enacted,  that  the  officers  and  soldiers, 
so  quartered  and  billeted,  shall  be  received  lay  the 
owners  of  the  inns,  livery- stables,  ale-houses,  victualling- 
houses,  and  other  houses  in  which  they  are  allowed  to 
be  quartered  and  billeted  by  this  act ;  and  shall  pay  such 
reasonable  prices  as  shall  be  appointed,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  in  their  general  and 
quarter-sessions  of  each  county,  city,  or  division,  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions:  and  the  justices  of  the 
peace  aforesaid,  are  hereby  empowered  and  required  to 
set  and  appoint,  in  their  general  or  quarter-sessions 
aforesaid,  such  reasonable  rates,  for  all  necessarj^  provir 
sions  for  such  officers  and  soldiers,  for  one  or  more 
nights,  in  the  several  cities,  towns,  villages  and  other 
places,  which  they  shall  come  to  in  their  march,  or  which 
shall  be  appointed  for  their  residence  and  quarters. 

XXVI.  That  the  quarters,  both  of  officers  and  soldiers  io 
Great  Britain,  may  be  duly  paid  and  satisfied,  be  it 
enacted,  that  every  officer,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  re* 
ceive  the  pay  or  subsistence-money,  either  for  a  whole 
regiment,  or  particular  troops  and  companies,  shall  im- 
mediately, upon  each  receipt  of  every  particular  sum, 

-  on  account  of  pay  or  subsistence,  give  publick  notice 
thereof  to  all  persods  keeping  inns,  or  other  places  where 
officers  or  soldiers  are  quartered  by  virtue  of  this  act : 
also  appoint  them  and  others  to  repair  to  their  quarters. 
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within  four  days  at  the  farthest,  after  the  receipt  of  the 
same,  to  declare  the  accounts  or  debts  (if  any  shall  be) 
between  them  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  quartered  in 
their  respective  houses :  which  accounts  the  said  officer 
or  officers  are  hereby  required  immediately  to  discharge, 
before  any  part  of  the  said  pay  or  subsistence  be  distri- 
buted to  the  officers  or  soldiers :  provided  the  said  ac- 
counts exceed  not  for  a  commission  officer  of  horse, 
under  a  captain,  for  one  day's  diet  and  small  beer,  two 
shillings ;  for  one  commission  officer  of  dragoons,  under 
a  captain,  one  shilling;  for  one  commission  officer  of 
foot,  under  a  captain  one  sh^ling ;  and  for  hay  and  straw, 
for  one  horse,  sixpence ;  for  one  dragoon  or  light  horse- 
man's diet  and  small  beer,  each  day  sixpence,  and  hay 
and  straw  for  his  horse,  sixpence ;  and  also  not  to  ex- 
ceed fourpence  a-day,  for  one  foot  soldier's  diet  and 
small  beer. 

He  then  spoke  to  the  following  effect: — Sir,  whether 
there  is  any  real  difficulty  in  the  clauses  which  you  have 
now  heard  read,  or  whether  there  are  such  passages  as 
may  be  easily  understood  by  those  who  have  no  interest  to 
mistake  them,  and  which  are  only  clouded  by  an  artificial 
obscurity,  whether  they  are  in  themselves  capable  of  dif- 
ferent meanings,  or  whether  avarice  or  poverty  have  pro- 
duced unreasonable  interpretations,  and  found  ambiguities 
only  because  they  were  determined  not  to  be  disappointed 
in  their  search ;  whether  this  law  is  disobeyed  because  it 
is  misunderstood,  or  only  misunderstood  by  those  who  have 
resolved  to  disobey  it,  the  committee  must  determine. 

It  has  been  for  many  years  understood  that  innholders 
and  keepers  of  publick-houses  were  obliged  by  this  law  to 
supply  soldiers  quartered  upon  them  with  diet  and  small 
beer,  and  hay  and  straw  for  their  horses,  at  such  rates  as 
are  mentioned  in  the  act;  nor  can  I  discover  that  these 
clauses  admit  of  any  other  interpretation,  or  that  any  other 
could  be  intended  by  the  senate  by  which  it  waa  enacted. 

The  pay  of  the  soldiers,  sir,  was  well  known  to  those 
who  gave  their  consent  to  this  law,  it  was  intended  by 
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them  that  the  soldiers  should  be  supplied  with  necessaries, 
and  it  could  not  be  meant  that  they  should  pay  for  them 
more  than  they  received ;  they,  therefore,  established  the 
rate  at  which  they  were  to  be  furnished,  and  fixed  the 
highest  rate  which  the  wages  of  a  soldier  allow  him  to  pay. 

This  interpretation  was,  as  I  suppose,  from  its  apparent 
consonance  to  reason,  universally  allowed,  till  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Ledbury,  whither  soldiers  had  boen  sent  to  sup- 
press a  riot  and  enforce  the  laws,  found  their  apprehen- 
sions so  sharpened  by  their  malice,  that  they  discovered  in 
the  act  an  ambiguity,  which  had,  till  that  time,  escaped 
the  penetration  of  the  most  sagacious,  and,  upon  compa- 
rison of  one  circumstance  with  another,  found  themselves 
under  no  obligation  to  give  any  assistance  to  the  soldiers. 

They  therefore,  sir,  not  only  refused  to  afibrd  them  vic- 
tuals at  the  accustomed  rates,  but  proceeding  from  one 
latitude  of  interpretation  to  another,  at  length  denied  them 
not  only  the  privilege  of  diet,  but  the  use  of  kitchen  uten- 
sils, to  dress  the  provisions  which  they  bought  for  them- 
selves, and  at  last  denied  their  claim  to  the  fire  itself. 

The  soldiers,  exasperated  not  only  at  the  breach  of  their 
established  and  uncontested  privileges,  but  at  the  privation 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  began  to  think  of  methods  more 
speedy  and  efficacious  than  those  of  arguments  and  remon- 
strances, and  to  form  resolutions  of  procuring  by  force, 
what,  in  their  opinions,  was  only  by  force  withheld  from 
them. 

What  might  have  been  the  event  of  this  controversy,  to 
what  extremities  a  contest  about  things  so  necessary  might 
have  been  carried,  how  wide  the  contest  might  have  spread, 
or  how  long  it  might  have  lasted,  we  may  imagine,  but 
cannot  determine ;  had  not  a  speedy  decision  been  pro- 
cured, its  consequences  might  have  been  fatal  to  multi- 
tudes, and  a  great  part  of  the  nation  been  thrown  into 
confusion. 

Having  received  an  account  of  the  afiair  from  the  offi- 
cers who  commanded  at  that  place,  I  consulted  the  attor- 
ney-general what  was  the  design  of  the  law,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  obligation  enforced  by  it,  and  was  answered  by 
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him,  that  the  sums  which  were  to  be  paid  for  the  diet  of  the 
men,  and  the  hay  and  straw  for  the  horses,  being  specified, 
it  must  necessarily  be  intended,  by  the  legislature,  that  no 
higher  rates  should  be  demanded ; — that  the  power  granted 
to  the  justices  of  peace  was  wholly  in  favour  of  the  soldier, 
and  that  they  might  lessen  the  payment  at  discretion  in 
places  of  uncommon  cheapness,  or  years  of  extraordinary 
plenty,  but  could  not  increase  it  on  any  occasion. 

Another  dispute,  sir,  of  the  like  nature  was  occasioned 
by  the  late  scarcity  at  Wakefield,  where  the  justices,  upon 
the  application  of  the  innkeepers,  made  use  of  the  autho- 
rity which  they  supposed  to  have  been  reposed  in  them  by 
the  act,  and  raised  the  price  of  hay  and  straw  to  eight- 
pence,  which  the  soldiers  were  not  able  to  pay,  without 
suffering  for  want  of  victuals. 

On  this  occasion,  likewise,  I  was  applied  to,  and  upon 
consulting  the  present  attorney-general,  received  the  same 
answer  as  before ;  and  transmitting  his  opinion  to  the  place 
from  whence  I  received  the  complaint,  it  had  so  much 
regard  paid  to  it,  that  the  additional  demand  was  thence- 
forward remitted. 

The  letters  which  those  two  learned  lawyers  sent  to  me 
on  this  subject  I  have  now  in  my  hand ;  and  hope  their 
opinion  will  be  thought  sufficient  authority  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  an  act  of  the  senate. 

Nor  is  their  authority,  sir,  however  great,  so  strong  a 
proof  of  the  justness  of  this  interpretation,  as  the  reason- 
ableness, or  rather  necessity  of  admitting  it.  The  only 
argument  that  can  be  produced  against  it,  is  the  hardship 
imposed  by  it  on  the  innholder,  who,  as  it  is  objected, 
must  be  obliged  by  the  law,  so  understood,  to  furnish  the 
soldiers  with  provisions  for  a  price  at  which  he  cannot 
afford  them. 

But  let  it  be  considered,  how  much  more  easily  the 
landlord  can  furnish  them  at  this  price,  than  they  can  pro- 
vide for  themselves,  and  the  difficulty  will  immediately 
vanish.  If  soldiers  are  necessary,  they  must  necessarily 
be  supported,  and  it  appears,  upon  reflection,  that  their 
pay  will  not  support  them  by  any  other  method. 
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If  they  are  obliged  to  buy  their  victuals,  they  must  like* 
wise  buy  fire  and  implements  to  dress  them ;  and  what  is 
still  a  greater  hardship,  they  must  sell  them,  and  buy  new, 
at  every  change  of  their  quarters ;  if  this  is  impossible,  it 
will  be  allowed  not  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  senate,  upon 
whose  wisdom  it  would  be  a  censure  too  severe  to  suppose 
them  capable  of  enacting  impossibilities. 

But  to  the  innholder,  sir,  whose  utensils  are  always  in 
use,  and  whose  fire  is  always  burning,  the  diet  of  a  soldier 
costs  only  the  original  price  paid  to  the  butcher ;  and,  in 
years  of  common  plenty,  may  be  afforded,  without  loss,  at 
the  price  mentioned  in  the  act.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  de- 
nied, that,  at  present,  every  soldier  is  a  burden  to  the 
family  on  which  he  is  quartered,  in  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ;  but,  it  may  be  reasonably  hoped,  that  the  present 
scarcity  will  quickly  cease,  and  that  provisions  will  fall 
back  to  their  former  value  ;  and  even,  amidst  all  the  com- 
plaints with  which  the  severity  and  irregularity  of  the 
late  seasons  have  filled  the  nation,  there  are  many  places 
where  soldiers  may  be  maintained  at  the  stated  rates,  with 
very  little  hardship  to  their  landlords. 

However,  sir,  as  this  interpretation  of  the  act,  though 
thus  supported,  both  by  authority  and  reason,  has  been  dis- 
puted and  denied  ;  as  some  lawyers  may  be  of  a  different 
opinion  from  those  whom  I  have  consulted  ;  and  as  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  practice,  thus  interrupted,  will  now  be 
complied  with  as  a  prescription ;  I  think  it  necessary  to 
propose,  that  the  price  of  a  soldier's  diet  be  more  ex- 
plicitly ascertained,  that  no  room  may  remain  for  future 
controversies. 

Mr.  Sandys  then  rose,  and  spoke  as  follows: — Sir,  I 
am  very  far  from  thinking  the  authority  of  these  learned 
gentlemen,  whose  letters  are  produced,  incontrovertible 
proof  of  the  justness  of  an  interpretation  of  an  act  of  the 
senate,  where  that  interpretation  is  not  in  itself  warranted 
by  reason,  nor  consistent  with  the  preservation  or  enjoy- 
ment of  property.  Much  less  shall  I  agree  to  support 
their  interpretation  by  a  new  law ;  or  establish,  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature,  a  kind  of  oppression,  for  which,  how- 
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ever  tacitly  submitted  to,  nothing  conld  be  pleaded  hitherto 
but  custom. 

The  burden,  sir,  of  a  standing  army,  is  already  too  heavy 
to  be  much  longer  supported,  nor  ought  we  to  add  weight 
to  it  by  new  impositions ;  it  surely  much  better  becomes 
the  representatives  of  the  nation  to  attend  to  the  com- 
plaints of  their  constituents ;  and  where  they  are  found  to 
arise  from  real  grievances,  to  contrive  some  expedient  for 
alleviating  their  calamities. 

A  heavy  and  dreadful  calamity,  sir,  lies  now,  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  upon  the  people ;  the  calamity  of  famine, 
one  of  the  severest  scourges  of  providence,  has  filled 
the  whole  land  with  misery  and  lamentation ;  and,  surely, 
nothing  can  be  more  inhuman  than  to  choose  out  this  sea- 
son of  horrour  for  new  encroachments  on  their  privileges, 
and  new  invasions  of  the  rights  of  nature,  the  dominion  of 
their  own  houses,  and  the  regulation  of  their  own  tables. 

The  honourable  gentleman,  sir,  has  mentioned  places 
where  provisions,  as  he  says,  are  still  to  be  bought  at  easy 
rates.  For  my  part,  I  am  fixed  in  no  such  happy  corner 
of  the  kingdom ;  I  see  nothing  but  scarcity,  and  hear  no- 
thing but  complaints ;  and  shall,  therefore,  be  very  far  from 
admitting  now  such  methods  of  supporting  the  army,  as 
were  thought  too  burdensome  in  times  of  plenty ;  nor  will 
combine  in  laying  a  new  tax  upon  any  class  of  my  country- 
men, when  they  are  sinking  under  an  enormous  load  of 
imposts,  and  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Sir  William  Yonge  replied,  in  the  manner  follow- 
ing : — Sir,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  outcry  and  exaggera- 
tion ;  nor  any  thing  less  useful  for  the  discovery  of  truth, 
or  the  establishment  of  right.  The  most  necessary  mea- 
sures may  often  admit  of  very  florid  exclamations  against 
them,  and  may  furnish  very  fruitful  topicks  of  invective. 

When  our  liberties,  8ir>  are  endangered,  or  our  country 
invaded,  it  may  be  very  easy,  when  it  is  proposed  that  we 
should  have  recourse  to  our  swords  for  security,  to  bewail, 
in  pathetick  language,  the  miseries  of  war,  to  describe  the 
desolation  of  cities,  the  waste  of  kingdoms,  the  insolence 
of  victory,  and  the  cruelty  of  power  inflamed  by  hostilities. 
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Yet  to  what  will  those  representations  contribute,  but  to 
make  that  difficult  which  yet  cannot  be  avoided,  and  em- 
barrass measures  which  must,  however,  be  pursued. 

Such,  sir,  appear  to  me  to  be  the  objections  made  tgi 
the  methods  now  proposed  of  providing  necessaries  for  the 
soldiers;  methods  not  eligible  for  their  own  sake,  but 
which  ought  not  to  be  too  loudly  condemned,  till  some 
better  can  be  substituted ;  for  why  should  the  publick  be 
alarmed  with  groundless  apprehensions  ?  or  why  should  we 
make  those  laws  which  our  affairs  oblige  us  to  enact,  less 
agreeable  to  the  people  by  partial  representations  ? 

In  the  discussion  of  this  question,  sir,  is  to  be  consi- 
dered whether  soldiers  are  to  be  supported,  and  whether 
it  will  be  more  proper  to  maintain  them  by  the  method  of 
ascertaining  the  rates  at  which  they  are  to  be  supplied,  or 
by  increasing  their  pay. 

One  of  these  two  ways  it  is  necessary  to  take ;  the  pro- 
visions are  already  fixed  at  as  high  a  price  as  their  pay 
will  allow ;  if,  therefore,  they  are  expected  to  pay  more, 
their  wages  must  be  increased. 

For  my  part,  I  shall  comply  with  either  method;  though 
I  cannot  but  think  it  my  duty  to  declare,  that,  in  my  opi- 
nion, it  is  safer  to  fix  the  price  of  provisions,  which  must 
sink  in  their  value,  than  to  raise  the  pay  of  the  army, 
which  may  never  afterwards  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Gybbon  then  spoke,  to  this  effect: — Sir,  I  agree 
with  the  honourable  gentleman,  that  if  soldiers  are  ne- 
cessary, we  must  make  provision  for  their  support.  This 
is  indisputably  certain ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain,  that 
where  soldiers  are  necessary,  restraints  and  regulations 
are  necessary  likewise,  to  preserve  those  from  being  in- 
sulted and  plundered  by  them,  who  maintain  them  for  the 
sake  of  protection. 

The  usefulness,  sir,  of  this  caution  seems  not  to  be 
known,  or  not  regarded,  by  the  gentleman  whose  proposal 
gave  occasion  to  this  debate ;  for,  by  enacting  laws  in  ge- 
neral terms,  as  he  seems  to  advise,  we  should  leave  the 
unhappy  innkeeper  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  his  guests,  who 
might  plunder  and  insult  him  under  the  protection  of  the 
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legislature,  might  riot,  as  in  a  conquered  country,  and  say, 
**  To  this  treatment  you  are  subjected  by  the  determination 
of  the  senate." 

The  unhappy  man,  sir,  could  have  no  prospect,  either  of 
quiet  or  safety,  but  by  gratifying  all  the  expectations  of  his 
masters;  returning  civilities  for  insolence,  and  receiving 
their  commands  with  the  same  submission  that  is  paid  in 
capitulating  towns  to  the  new  garrison. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  price,  is  it  not  ne- 
cessary, at  the  same  time,  to  ascertain  the  species  and 
quantity  of  provisions  to  be  allowed  for  it  ?  Is  a  soldier 
to  fatten  on  delicacies,  and  to  revel  in  superfluities,  for 
fourpence  a-day  ?  Ought  not  some  limits  to  be  set  to  his 
expectations,  and  some  restraints  prescribed  to  his  appe- 
tite ?  Is  he  to  change  his  fare,  with  all  the  capriciousness 
of  luxury,  and  relieve,  by  variety,  the  squeamishness  of 
excess  ? 

Such  demands  as  these,  sir,  may  be  thought  ludicrous 
and  trifling,  by  those  who  do  not  reflect  on  the  insolence  of 
slaves  in  authority,  who  do  not  consider  that  the  license 
of  a  military  life  is  the  chief  inducement  that  brings  volun- 
teers into  the  army ;  an  inducement  which  would,  indeed, 
make  all  impresses  superfluous,  were  this  proposal  to  be 
adopted :  for  how  readily  would  all  the  lazy  and  volup- 
tuous engage  in  a  state  of  life  .which  would  qualify  them 
to  live  upon  the  labour  of  others,  and  to  be  profuse  with- 
out expense  ? 

Our  army  may,  by  this  method,  be  increased ;  but  the 
number  of  those  by  whom  they  are  to  be  maintained,  must 
quickly  diminish  :  for,  by  exaction  and  oppression,  the 
poorer  innkeepers  must  quickly  become  bankrupts ;  and 
the  soldiers  that  lose  their  quarters,  must  be  added  to  the 
dividend  allotted  to  the  more  wealthy,  who,  by  this  ad- 
ditional burden  will  soon  be  reduced  to  the  same  state, 
and  then  our  army  must  subsist  upon  their  pay,  because 
they  will  no  longer  have  it  in  their  power  to  increase  it  by 
plunder. 

It  will  then  be  inevitably  necessary  to  divide  the  army 
from  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  to  build  barracks  for 
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their  reception  ;  an  expedient  which,  thoogh  it  may  afford 
present  ease  to  the  nation,  cannot  be  put  in  practice  with- 
out danger  to  our  liberties. 

The  reason,  for  which  so  many  nations  have  been  en- 
slaved by  standing  armies,  is  nothing  more  than  the  differ^ 
ence  of  a  soldier's  condition  from  that  of  other  men.  Sol- 
diers are  governed  by  particular  laws,  and  subject  to 
particular  authority ;  authority  which,  in  the  manner  of 
its  operation,  has  scarcely  any  resemblance  of  the  civil 
power.  Thus,  they  soon  learn  to  think  themselves  exempt 
from  all  other  laws ;  of  which  they  either  do  not  discover 
the  use,  and,  therefore,  easily  consent  to  abolish  them ;  or 
envy  the  happiness  of  those  who  are  protected  by  them, 
and  so  prevail  upon  themselves  to  destroy  those  privileges 
which  have  no  other  effect,  with  regard  to  them,  but  to 
aggravate  their  own  dependence. 

These,  sir,  are  the  natural  consequences  of  a  military 
subjection ;  and  if  these  consequences  are  not  always 
speedily  produced  by  it,  they  must  be  retarded  by  that 
tenderness  which  constant  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
nation  produces,  by  the  exchange  of  reciprocal  acts  of 
kindness,  and  by  the  frequent  inculcation  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  contributing  to  the  propagation  of  slavery,  and  the 
subversion  of  the  rights  of  nature  ;  inculcations  which  can^ 
not  be  avoided  by  men  who  live  in  constant  fellowship 
with  their  countrymen. 

But  soldiers,  shut  up  in  a  barrack,  excluded  from  all 
conversation  with  such  as  are  wiser  and  honester  than 
themselves,  and  taught  that  nothing  is  a  virtue  but  im- 
plicit obedience  to  the  commands  of  their  officer,  will  soon 
become  foreigners  in  their  own  country,  and  march  against 
the  defenders  of  their  constitution,  with  the  same  alacrity 
as  against  an  army  of  invaders  ravaging  the  coasts ;  they 
will  lose  all  sense  of  social  duty,  and  of  social  happiness, 
and  think  nothing  illustrious  but  to  enslave  and  destroy. 

So  fatal,  sir,  will  be  the  effects  of  an  establishment  of 
barracks,  or  petty  garrisons,  in  this  kingdom ;  and,  there- 
fore, as  barracks  must  be  built  when  innkeepers  are  ruined, 
and  our  concurrence  with  this  proposal  must  produce  their 
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I     roil),  I  hope  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  prove  by  any  other 
\  *  argument,  that  the  motion  ought  to  be  rejected. 

Mr.  Pelham  spoke  next,  in  terms  to  this  purpose : — 
I     Sir,  though  I  am  not  inclined,  by  loud  exaggerations  and 
I     affected  expressions  of  tenderness,  to  depress  the  courage 
or  inflame  the  suspicions  of  the  people,  to  teach  them  to 
t     complain   of  miseries  which  they  do   not  feel,  or  ward 
I     against  ill  designs,  which  were  never  formed,  yet  no  man 
is  more  really  solicitous  for  their  happiness,  or  more  desir- 
ous of  removing  every  real  cause  of  fear  and  occasion  of 
hardships. 

This  affection  to  the  people,  an  affection  steady,  regular, 
and  unshaken,  has  always  prompted  me  to  prefer  their  real 
to  their  seeming  interest,  and  rather  to  consult  the  secu- 
rity of  their  privileges  than  the  gratification  of  their  pas- 
sions ;  it  has  hitherto  determined  me  to  vote  for  such  a 
body  of  troops,  as  may  defend  us  against  sudden  inroads 
and  wanton  insults,  and  now  incites  me  to  propose  that 
some  efficacious  method  may  be  struck  out  for  their  sup- 
port, without  exasperating  either  the  soldiers  or  their  land- 
lords by  perpetual  wrangles,  or  adding  to  the  burden  of 
a  military  establishment  the  necessity  of  contentions  in 
courts  of  law. 

I  know  not  with  what  view  those  have  spoken,  by  whom 
the  proposal  first  made  has  been  opposed ;  they  have, 
indeed,  produced  objections,  some  of  which  are  such  as 
may  be  easily  removed,  and  others  such  as  arise  from  the 
nature  of  things,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  mentioned, 
because  they  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  those  that  hear  them  against  an  army,  at  a  time 
when  it  is  allowed  to  be  necessary,  and  prove  only  what 
w£^s  never  denied,  that  no  human  measures  are  absolutely 
perfect,  and  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  avoid  a  greater 
evil,  but  by  suffering  a  less. 

The  question  before  us,  sir,  is  in  its  own  nature  so  sim- 
ple, so  little  connected  mth  circumstanceis  that  may  dis- 
tract our  attention,  or  induce  different  men  to  different 
considerations,  that  when  I  reflect  upon  it,  I  cannot  easily 
conceive  by  what  art  it  can  be  made  the  subject  of  long 
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harangues,  or  how  the  most  fruitful  imagination  can  ex- 
patiate upon  it. 

It  is  already  admitted  that  an  army  is  necessary;  the 
pay  of  that  army  is  already  established ;  the  accidental 
scarcity  of  forage  and  victuals  is  such,  that  the  pay  is  not 
sufficient  to  maintain  them ;  how  then  must  the  deficiency 
be  supplied?  It  has  been  proposed,  either  to  fix  the 
price  of  provisions  with  respect  to  them,  or  to  £Cdvance 
their  wages  in  some  proportion  to  the  price  of  provisions. 
Both  these  methods  seem  to  meet  with  disapprobation^  and 
yet  the  army  is  to  be  supported. 

Those  who  reason  thus,  do  surely  not  expect  to  be 
answered,  or  at  least  expect  from  a  reply  no  other  satisfac- 
tion than  that  of  seeing  the  time  of  the  session  wasted,  and 
the  administration  harassed  with  trivial  delays ;  for  what 
can  be  urged  with  any  hope  of  success  to  him  who  will 
openly  deny  contradictory  propositions,  who  will  neither 
move  nor  stand  still,  who  will  neither  disband  an  army  nor 
support  it  ? 

Whether  these  gentlemen  conceive  that  an  army  may 
subsist  without  victuals  till  the  time  of  scarcity  is  over,  or 
whether  they  have  raised  those  forces  only  to  starve  them, 
I  am  not  sagacious  enough  to  conjecture,  but  shall  venture 
to  observe,  that  if  they  have  such  a  confidence  in  the  mo- 
deration and  regularity  of  the  soldiers,  as  to  imagine  that 
they  will  starve  with  weapons  in  their  hands,  that  they  will 
live  within  the  sight  of  full  tables,  and  languish  with  hun- 
ger, and  perish  for  want  of  necessaries,  rather  than  dimi- 
nish the  superfluities  of  others,  they  ought  for  ever  to  cease 
their  outcries  about  the  licentiousness,  insolence,  and  dan- 
ger of  a  standing  army. 

But,  not  to  sink  into  levity  unworthy  of  this  assembly, 
may  I  be  permitted  to  hint  that  these  arts  of  protract- 
ing our  debates,  are  by  no  means  consistent  with  the  reasons 
for  which  we  are  assembled,  and  that  it  is  a  much  better 
proof,  both  of  ability  and  integrity,  to  remove  objectionsy 
than  to  raise  them,  and  to  facilitate,  than  to  retard,  the 
business  of  the  publick. 

The  proposal  made  at  first  was  only  to  elucidate  a  law 
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which  had  been  regularly  observed  for  fifty  years,  and  to 
remove  such  ambiguities  as  tended  only  to  embarrass  the 
innholders,  not  to  relieve  them. 

To  this  many  objections  have  been  made,  and  much  de- 
clamation has  been  employed  to  display  the  hardships  of 
maintaining  soldiers,  but  no  better  method  has^  been  yet 
discovered,  nor  do  I  expect  that  any  will  be  started  not 
attended  with  greater  difficulties. 

In  all  political  questions,  questions  too  extensive  to  be 
fully  comprehended  by  speculative  reason,  experience  is 
the  guide  which  a  wise  man  will  follow  with  the  least  dis- 
trust,  and  it  is  no  trivial  recommendation  of  the  present 
method,  that  it  has  been  so  long  pursued  without  any  for- 
midable inconvenience  or  loud  complaints. 

Hardships,  even  when  real,  are  alleviated  by  long  cus- 
tom ;  we  bear  any  present  uneasiness  with  less  regret,  as 
we  less  remember  the  time  in  which  we  were  more  happy : 
at  least,  by  long  acquaintance  with  any  grievance  we  gain 
this  advantage,  that  we  know  it  in  its  whole  extent,  that  it 
cannot  be  aggravated  by  our  imagination,  and  that  there  is 
no  room  for  suspecting  that  any  misery  is  yet  behind  more 
heavy  than  that  which  we  have  already  borne. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  practice  now  recom- 
mended to  this  assembly,  a  practice  to  which  the  innkeepers 
have  long  submitted,  and  found  it  at  least  tolerable,  to 
which  they  knew  themselves  exposed  when  they  took  out 
a  license  for  the  exercise  of  that  profession,  and  which 
they  consider  as  a  tax  upon  them,  to  be  balanced  against 
the  advantages  which  they  expect  from  their  employment. 

This  tax  cannot  be  denied  at  present  to  be  burdensome 
in  a  very  uncommon  de^ee,  but  this  weight  has  not  been 
of  long  continuance,  andv  it  may  be  reasonably  hoped  that 
it  will  now  be  made  every  day  lighter.  It  is,  indeed,  true, 
th^t  no  unnecessary  impositions  ought  to  be  laid  upon  the 
nation  even  for  a  day;  and  if  any  gentleman  can  propose 
a  method  by  which  this  may  be  taken  off  or  alleviated, 
I  shall  readily  comply  with  his  proposal,  and  concur  in  the 
establishment  of  new  regulations. 

With  regard  to  barracks,  I  cannot  deny  that  they  are 
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justly  names  of  terrour  to  a  free  nation,  that  they  tend  to 
make  an  army  seem  part  of  our  constitution,  and  may  coo- 
tribute  to  infuse  into  the  soldiers  a  disregard  of  their  fel- 
low-subjects, and  an  indifference  about  the  liberties  of  their 
country  ;  but  I  cannot  discover  any  connexion  between  a 
provision  for  the  support  of  soldiers  in  publick- houses,  in  a 
state  of  constant  familiarity  with  their  countrymen,  and  the 
erection  of  barracks,  by  which  they  will  be,  perhaps  for 
ever,  separated  from  them,  nor  can  discover  any  thing  in 
the  method  of  supporting  them  now  recommended  that 
does  not  tend  rather  to  the  promotion  of  mutual  good 
offices,  and  the  confirmation  of  friendship  and  benevolence. 

The  advocate  Campbell  next  spoke,  in  substance  as 
follows : — Sir,  whence  the  impropriety  of  raising  objections 
to  any  measures  that  are  proposed  is  imagined  to  arise  I 
am  unable  to  discover,  having  hitherto  admitted  as  an  in- 
controvertible opinion,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  member 
of  this  assembly  to  deliver,  without  reserve,  his  sentiments 
upon  any  question  which  is  brought  before  him,  and  to  ap- 
prove or  censure,  according  to  his  conviction. 

If  it  be  his  duty,  sir,  to  condemn  what  he  thinks  danger- 
ous or  inconvenient,  it  seems  by  no  means  contrary  to  his 
duty,  to  show  the  reason  of  his  censure,  or  to  lay  before 
the  house  those  objections  which  he  cannot  surmount  by  his 
own  reflection.  It  certainly  is  not  necessary  to  admit  im- 
plicitly all  that  is  asserted ;  and  to  deny,  or  disapprove 
without  reason,  can  he  no  proof  of  duty,  or  of  wisdom  ; 
and  how  shall  it  be  known,  that  be  who  produces  no  objec- 
tions, acts  from  any  other  motives,  than  private  malevo- 
lence, discontent,  or  caprice  ? 

Nor  is  it,  sir,  to  be  imputed  as  a  just  reason  for  censure 
to  those  who  have  opposed  the  motion,  that  no  other  mea- 
sures have  been  offered  by  them  to  the  consideration  of 
the  committee.  It  is  necessary  to  demolish  a  useless  or 
shattered  edifice,  before  a  firm  and  habitable  building  can 
be  erected  in  its  place  :  the  first  step  to  the  amendment  of 
a  law  is  to  show  its  defects ;  for  why  should  any  alteration 
be  made  where  no  inconveniency  is  discovered  ? 

To  the  chief  objection  that  was  offered,  no  answer  has 
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yet  been  made,  nor  has  the  assembly  been  informed  how 
the  innkeeper  shall  be  able  to  discover  when  he  has  paid 
the  tax  which  this  law  lays  upon  him.  This  is,  indeed,  a 
tax  of  a  very  particular  kind,  a  tax  without  limits,  and  to 
be  levied  at  the  discretion  of  him  for  whose  benefit  it  is 
paid.  Soldiers  quartered  upon  these  terms,  are  more  pro- 
perly raising  contributions  in  an  enemy's  country,  than  re- 
ceiving wages  in  their  own. 

Is  it  intended,  by  this  motion,  that  the  innkeepers  shall 
judge  what  ought  to  be  allowed  the  soldier  for  his  money  ? 
I  do  not  see,  then,  that  any  alteration  is  proposed  in  the 
present  condition  of  our  army;  for  who  has  ever  refused 
to  sell  them  food  for  their  money  at  the  common  price,  or 
what  necessity  is  there  for  a  law  to  enforce  a  practice 
equally  to  the  advantage  of  all  parties?  If  it  be  proposed 
that  the  soldier  shall  judge  for  himself,  that  he  shall  set 
what  value  he  shall  think  fit  on  his  own  money,  and  that 
he  shall  be  at  once  the  interpreter  aud  executioner  of  this 
new  law,  the  condition  of  the  innkeeper  will  then  be  such 
as  no  slave  in  the  mines  of  America  can  envy,  and  such 
as  he  will  gladly  quit  for  better  treatment  under  the  most 
arbitrary  and  oppressive  government. 

Nor  will  the  insolence  of  the  soldier,  thus  invested  with 
unlimited  authority,  •  thus  entitled  to  implicit  obedience, 
and  exalted  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  seeing  his  claim 
only  bounded  by  his  own  moderation,  be  confined  to  his 
unhappy  landlord.  Every  guest  will  become  subject  to 
his  intrusion,  and  the  passenger  must  be  content  to  want 
his  dinner,  whenever  the  lord  of  the  inn  shall  like  it  better 
than  his  own. 

That  these  apprehensions,  sir,  are  not  groundless,  may 
be  proved  from  the  conduct  of  these  men,  even  when  the 
law  was  not  so  favourable  to  their  designs ;  some  of  them 
have  already  claimed  the  sole  dominion  of  the  houses  in 
which  they  have  been  quartered,  and  insulted  persons  of 
very  high  rank,  and  whom  our  ancient  laws  had  intended 
to  set  above  the  insults  of  a  turbulent  soldier.  They  have 
seen  the  provisions  which  they  had  ordered  taken  away  by 
force,  partly,  perhaps,  to  please  the  appetite  of  the  in- 
vader, aad  partly  to  gratify  his  insolence,  and  give  him  an 
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opportunity  of  boasting  among  his  comrades,  how  success- 
fully he  blustered. 

If  it  be  necessary,  sir,  to  insert  a  new  clause  in  the  act 
to  prevent  lawsuits,  which,  however  advantageous  they 
may  sometimes  be  to  me,  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  ob- 
viate, it  is  surely  proper  to  limit  the  claim  of  one  party  as 
well  as  that  of  the  other,  for  how  else  is  the  ambiguity 
taken  away  ?  The  difficulty  may  be,  indeed,  transferred, 
but  is  by  no  means  removed,  and  the  innkeeper  must 
wholly  repose  himself  upon  the  lenity  and  justice  of  the 
soldier,  or  apply  to  the  courts  of  law  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  act. 

The  question  before  us  is  said  to  be  so  free  from  per- 
plexity, that  it  can  scarcely  give  occasion  for  harangues 
or  disputations ;  and,  indeed,  it  cannot  but  be  allowed,  that 
the  controversy  may  soon  be  brought  to  a  single  point,  and 
1  think  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  inquire,  if  inn- 
holders  shall  be  obliged  to  provide  victuals  for  soldiers 
at  a  stated  price,  what,  and  how  much  the  soldier  shall 
demand. 

The  power  of  raising  money  at  pleasure,  has  been  hi- 
therto denied  to  our  kings,  and  surely  we  ought  not  to  place 
that  confidence  in  the  lowest,  that  has  been  refused  to  the 
most  exalted  of  mankind,  or  invest  our  soldiers  with  power, 
which  neither  the  most  warlike  of  our  monarchs  could  con- 
strain us,  nor  the  most  popular  allure  us  to  grant. 

The  power  now  proposed  to  be  granted,  is  nothing  less 
than  the  power  of  levying  money,  or  what  is  exactly  equi- 
valent, the  power  of  raising  the  money  in  their  own  hands, 
to  any  imaginary  value.  A  soldier  may,  if  this  motion  be 
complied  with,  demand  for  a  penny,  what  another  man 
must  purchase  at  forty  times  that  price.  While  this  is  thei 
state  of  our  property,  it  is  surely  not  very  necessary  to 
raise  armies  for  the  defence  of  it;  for  why  should  we  pre- 
serve it  from  one  enemy  only  to  throw  it  into  the  hands  of 
another,  equally  rapacious,  equally  merciless,  and  only  dis- 
tinguished from  foreign  invaders  by  this  circumstance, 
that  he  received  from  our  own  hands  the  authority  by 
which  he  plunders  us. 

Having  thus  evinced  the  necessity  of  determining  the 
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soldier's  privileges,  and  the  innkeeper's  rights,  I  tbink  it 
necessary  to  recommend  to  this  assembly  an  uncommon 
degree  of  attention  to  the  regulation  of  our  military  esta- 
blishment, which  is  become  not  only  more  burdensome  to 
our  fellow-subjects  by  the  present  famine,  but  by  the  in- 
crease of  our  forces ;  an  increase  which  the  nation  will  not 
behold  without  impatience,  unless  they  be  enabled  to  dis- 
cern for  what  end  they  have  been  raised. 

The  people  of  this  nation  are,  for  very  just  reasons,  dis- 
pleased, even  with  the  appearance  of  a  standing  army,  and 
surely  it  is  not  prudent  to  exasperate  them,  by  augmenting 
the  troops  in  a  year  of  famine,  and  giving  them,  at  the  same 
time,  new  powers  of  extortion  and  oppression. 

Mr.  WiNNiNGTON  spoke  to  this  purpose : — Sir,  I  have 
heard  nothing  in  this  debate,  but  doubts  and  objections, 
which  afford  no  real  information,  nor  tend  to  tlie  alleviation 
of  those  grievances,  which  are  so  loudly  lamented. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  point  out  inconveniencies,  or  to 
give  striking  representations  of  the  hardships  to  which  the 
people  are  exposed ;  for  unless  some  better  expedient 
can  be  proposed,  or  some  method  discovered  by  which  we 
may  receive  the  benefits,  without  suffering  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  present  practice,  how  does  it  appear  that  these 
hardships,  however  severe,  are  not  inseparable  from  our 
present  condition,  and  such  as  can  only  be  removed  by  ex- 
posing ourselves  to  more  formidable  evils  ? 

As  no  remedy,  sir,  has  been  proposed  by  those  who  ap- 
pear dissatisfied  with  the  present  custom,  it  is  reasonable 
to  imagine  that  none  will  be  easily  discovered ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  cannot  but  think  it  reasonable  that  the  motion 
should  be  complied  with.  By  it  no  new  imposition  is  in- 
tended, nor  any  thing  more  than  the  establishment  of  a 
practice  which  has  continued  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
and  never,  except  on  two  occasions,  been  denied  to  be 
legal.  It  is  only  proposed  that  the  senate  should  confirm 
that  interpretation  of  the  act  which  has  been  almost  uni- 
versally received ;  that  they  should  do  what  can  produce 
no  disturbance,  because  it  will  make  no  alterations ;  but 
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may  preveut  them,  because  H  m^y  prevent  any  attempts 
of  innovation,  or  diversity  of  opinions. 

Sir  John  Barnard  spoke  next,  to  the  following  ef- 
fect : — Sir,  whether  the  interpretation  of  the  act  which  is 
now  contended  for,  has  been  universally  admitted,  it  is, 
impossible  to  know;  but  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  the 
practice  which  is  founded  upon  it,  has  in  many  places 
never  been  followed,  nor,  indeed,  can  it  be  made  general 
without  great  impropriety. 

Many  of  those,  sir,  who  are  styled  keepers  of  publick- 
houses,  and  on  whom  soldiers  are  quartered  under  that 
denomination,  have  no  conveniency  of  furnishing  provi- 
sions, because  they  never  sell  them  ;  such  are  many  of  the 
keepers  of  livery  stables,  among  whom  it  is  the  common 
method  to  pay  soldiers  a  small  weekly  allowance,  instead 
of  lodging  them  in  their  houses,  a  lodging  being  all  which 
they  conceive  themselves  obliged  to  provide,  and  all  that 
the  soldiers  have  hitherto  required  ;  nor  can  we  make  any 
alteration  in  this  method  without  introducing  the  license 
and  insolence  of  soldiers  into  private  houses ;  into  houses 
hitherto  unacquainted  with  any  degree  of  riot,  incivility, 
or  uproar. 

The  reason  for  which  publick- houses  are  assigned  for 
the  quarters  of  soldiers,  is  partly  the  greater  conveniency 
of  accommodating  them  in  families  that  subsist  by  the  en- 
tertainment of  strangers,  and  partly  the  nature  of  their 
profession,  which,  by  exposing  them  to  frequent  encoun- 
ters with  the  rude  and  the  debauched,  enables  them  either 
to  bear  or  repress  the  insolence  of  a  soldier. 

But  with  regard,  sir,  to  the  persons  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned, neither  of  these  reasons  have  any  place ;  they  have 
not,  from  their  daily  employment,  any  opportunities  of  fur- 
nishing soldiers  with  beds  or  victuals,  nor,  by  their  manner 
of  life,  are  adapted  to  support  intrusion  or  struggle  with 
perverseness.  Nor  can  I  discover  why  any  man  should 
force  soldiers  into  their  houses,  who  would  not  willingly 
admit  them  into  his  own. 

Mr.  Cocks  spoke  to  this  effect:  —  Sir,  the  practice 
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mentioned  by  the  honourable  gentleman,  I  know  to  be 
generally  followed  by  all  those  that  keep  alehouses  in  the 
suburbs  of  this  metropolis,  who  pay  the  soldiers  billeted 
on  them  a  composition  for  their  lodging,  nor  ever  see  them 
but  when  they  come  to  receive  it ;  so  far  are  they  from 
imagining  that  they  can  claim  their  whole  subsistence  at 
any  stated  price. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  by  admitting  this  motion, 
we  should  not  confirm  a  law  already  received,  but  esta- 
blish a  new  regulation  unknown  to  the  people ;  that  we 
should  lay  a  tax  upon  the  nation,  and  send  our  soldiers  to 
collect  it. 

General  Wade  rose,  and  spoke  to  this  purpose: — Sir, 
I  have  been  long  conversant  with  military  affairs;  and, 
therefore,  may  perhaps  be  able  to  give  a  more  exact  ac- 
count, from  my  own  knowledge,  of  the  antiquity  and  extent 
of  this  practice,  than  other  gentlemen  have  had,  from  their 
way  of  life,  an  opportunity  of  obtaining. 

It  was,  sir,  in  the  reign  of  king  William,  the  constant 
method  by  which  the  army  was  supported,  as  may  be  easily 
imagined  by  those  who  reflect,  that  it  was  common  for  the 
soldiers  to  remain  for  eight  or  ten  months  unpaid,  and  that 
they  had,  therefore,  no  possibility  of  providing  for  them- 
selves the  necessaries  of  life.  Their  pay  never  was  re- 
ceived in  those  times  by  themselves,  but  issued  in  exche- 
quer bills  for  large  sums,  which  the  innkeepers  procured 
to  be  exchanged  and  divided  among  themselves,  in  pro> 
portion  to  their  debts. 

Such  was  the  practice,  sir,  in  that  reign,  which  has  been 
generally  followed  to  this  time,  and  the  rates  then  fixed 
have  not  since  been  changed ;  and  as  no  inconveniency 
has  arisen  from  this  method,  I  can  discover  no  reason 
against  confirming  and  continuing  it. 

Mr.  PuLTENEY  spoke  next,  in  the  manner  following: 
— Sir,  those  that  have  spoken  in  defence  of  the  motion, 
have  accused  their  opponents,  with  great  confidence,  of 
declaiming  without  arguments,  and  of  wasting  the  time  of 
the  session  in  a  useless  repetition  of  objections. 

I  do  not,  indeed,  wonder  that  the  objections  which  have 
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been  raised  shonld  have  given  some  disgust,  for  who  can 
be  pleased  with  hearing  his  opponent  produce  arguments 
which  he  cannot  answer  ?  But  surely  the  repetitions  may 
be  excused  ;  for  an  objection  is  to  be  urged  iii  every 
debate  till  it  is  answered,  or  is  discovered  to  be  un- 
answerable. 

But  what,  sir,  have  those  urged  in  defence  of  their  own 
opinions,  who  so  freely  animadvert  upon  the  reasonings  of 
others  ?  What  proofs,  sir,  have  they  given  of  the  supe- 
riority of  their  own  abilities,  of  the  depth  of  their  re^ 
searches,  or  the  acuteness  of  their  penetration  ? 

They  have  not  produced  one  argument  in  favour  of  their 
motion,  but  that  it  is  founded  on  custom;  they  have  not 
discovered,  however  wise  and  sagacious,  that  it  is  always 
necessary  to  inquire  whether  a  custom  be  good  or  bad ; 
for  surely  without  such  inquiry  no  custom  ought  to  be  con- 
firmed. 

The  motion  which  they  would  support,  is,  indeed,  use- 
less in  either  case,  for  a  good  custom  will  continue  of  it- 
self, and  one  that  is  bad  ought  not  to  be  continued.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  legislature  to  reform  abuses,  and  eradi- 
cate corruptions,  not  to  give  them  new  strength  by  the 
sanction  of  a  law. 

It  has  been  urged,  sir,  that  the  law  in  reality  exists  al- 
ready ;  that  the  act  has  been  interpreted  in  this  sense  by 
the  attorney  general ;  and  that  his  interpretation  is  gene- 
rally received.  This  is  then  the  state  of  the  question  :  if 
the  practice,  founded  upon  this  sense  of  the  act,  generally 
prevails,  there  is  no  need  of  a  new  clause  to  enforce  what 
is  already  complied  with ;  if  it  does  not  prevail^  all  that 
has  been  urged  in  defence  of  the  motion  falls  to  the 
ground. 

I  do  not  doubt,  sir,  that  this  custom  has  been  received 
without  many  exceptions,  and  therefore  think  it  ought  still 
to  remain  a  custom,  rather  than  be  changed  into  a  law ; 
because  it  will  be  complied  with  as  a  custom,  where  there 
are  no  obstacles  to  the  observation  of  it ;  and  it  ought  not 
to  be  enforced  by  law,  where  it  is  inconvenient  and. op- 
pressive. 
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While  the  soldier,  sir,  is  moderate  in  his  demands,  and 
peaceable  and  modest  in  his  behaviour,  the  innkeeper 
will  cheerfully  furnish  him  even  more  than  he  can  afford 
at  the  stated  price ;  and  certainly,  rudeness,  insolence,  and 
unreasonable  expectations,  may  justly  be  punished  by  the 
forfeiture  of  some  conveniencies.  Thus,'  sir,  the  inn- 
keeper will  preserve  some  degree  of  authority  in  his  own 
house,  a  place  where  the  laws  of  nature  give  every  man 
dominion,  and  the  soldier  will  continue  a  regular  and  in- 
offensive member  of  civil  society. 

The  absurdity  of  leaving  the  soldier  at  large  in  his  de- 
mands, and  limiting  the  price  which  the  innkeeper  is  to 
require,  has  been  already  exposed  beyond  the  possibility 
of  reply;  nor,  indeed,  has  the  least  attempt  been  made  to 
invalidate  this  objection ;  for  it  has  been  passed  in  silence 
by  those  who  have  most  zealously  espoused  the  motion. 

The  account  given  by  the  honourable  gentleman  of  the 
reason  for  which  this  regulation  was  first  introduced  in  the 
reign  of  king  William,  is  undoubtedly  just;  but  it  proves, 
sir,  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  continuing  it ;  for  the  sol- 
diers are  now  constantly  paid,  and  therefore  need  not  that 
assistance  from  the  innkeeper,  which  was  absolutely  requi- 
site when  they  were  sometimes  six  months  without  money. 

It  has  been  urged,  sir,  with  great  importunity  and  ve- 
hemence, that  some  expedient  should  be  proposed  in  the 
place  of  this,  which  so  many  gentlemen  who  have  spoken 
on  this  occasion  seem  inclined  to  reject,  and  which,  indeed, 
cannot  be  mentioned  without  contempt  or  abhorrence. 
That  the  soldiers  should  know,  as  well  as  their  landlord, 
their  own  rights,  is  undoubtedly  just,  as  well  as  that  they 
should  have  some  certain  means  of  procuring  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life ;  it  may,  therefore,  be  proper  to  enact, 
that  the  innkeeper  shall  either  furnish  them  with  diet  at 
the  established  rates,  or  permit  them  to  dress  the  victuals 
which  they  shall  buy  for  themselves,  with  his  fire  and 
utensils,  and  allow  them  candles,  salt,  vinegar,  and  pep- 
per. By  this  method  the  soldiers  can  never  be  much  in- 
jured by  the  incivility  of  their  landlord,  nor  can  the  inn- 
keeper be  subjected  to  arbitrary  demands.     The  soldier 
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will  still  gain,  by  decency  and  humanity ,  greater  con- 
veniencies  than  he  can  procure  for  himself  by  his  pay 
alone,  and  all  opportunities  of  oppression  on  either  side 
will,  in  a  great  measure,  be  taken  away. 

I  cannot  but  express  my  hopes  that  this  method  will  be 
generally  approved.  Those  that  have  opposed  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  army  will  be  pleased  to  see  it  made  less 
grievous  to  the  people ;  and  those  that  have  declared  in 
its  favour,  ought  surely  to  adopt,  without  opposition,  any 
measures,  by  the  pursuit  of  which  it  may  be  borne  with 
fewer  complaints,  and  less  reluctance. 

[The  consideration  of  this  question  was  deferred^  and 
the  chairman  having  moved  for  leave  to  sit  again,  it  was 
resolved  to  proceed  on  this  business  upon  the  next  day 
but  one,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house.] 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  MARCH  16,  1740-1. 

The  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  the  bouse  to  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  to  consider 
the  bill  for  punishing  mutiny  and  desertion^  and  the 
better  paying  the  army  and  their  quarters. 

Sir  William  Yonge  spoke,  in  substance  as  follows: 
— Sir,  the  last  day  which  was  assigned  to  the  consideration 
of  this  bill,  was  spent  in  long  altercations,  in  vague  and 
unnecessary  disquisitions,  in  retrospective  reflections  upon 
events  long  past,  and  in  aggravating  of  grievances  that 
may  never  happen ;  much  sagacity  was  exerted,  and  much 
eloquence  displayed,  but  no  determination  was  attained, 
nor  even  that  expedient  examined,  by  which  those  objec- 
tions might  be  removed  which  appeared  so  important,  or 
those  dangers  obviated  which  were  represented  so  formi- 
dable and  so  near. 

I  hope,  sir,  part  of  the  time  which  has  intervened  be- 
tween that  debate  and  the  present  day,  has  been  employed 
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by  the  gentlemen,  whose  scruples  were  so  numerous,  and 
whose  caution  is  so  vigilant,  in  contriving  some  methods 
of  maintaining  the  army  without  oppressing  the  victuallers, 
and  of  providing  for  our  defence  against  foreign  enemies 
without  subjecting  us  to  the  evils  of  discontent  and  dis- 
affection, which  they  impute  to  the  present  state  of  the 
military  establishment. 

To  object  for  ever,  and  to  advance  nothing,  is  an  easy 
method  of  disputation  upon  any  question,  but  contributes 
very  little  to  the  increase  of  knowledge :  an  artful  and 
acute  objector  may  confound,  and  darken,  and  disturb,  but 
never  assists  inquiry,  or  illustrates  truth. 

In  political  questions,  sir,  it  is  still  more  easy  and  less 
ingenuous ;  for  all  political  measures  are  in  some  degree 
right  and  wrong  at  the  same  time :  to  benefit  some  they 
very  frequently  bear  hard  upon  others,  and  are,  therefore, 
only  to  be  approved  or  rejected  as  advantages  appear  to 
overbalance  the  inconveniencies,  or  the  inconveniencies  to 
outweigh  the  advantages. 

It  is,  sir,  the  proper  province  of  a  senator  to  promote, 
not  to  obstruct  the  publick  counsels ;  and  when  he  declares 
his  disapprobation  of  any  expedient,  to  endeavour  to  sub- 
stitute a  better :  for  how  can  he  be  said  to  sustain  his  part 
of  the  general  burden  of  publick  affairs,  who  lays  others 
under  the  necessity  of  forming  every  plan,  and  inventing 
every  expedient,  and  contents  himself  with  only  censuring 
what  he  never  endeavours  to  amend  ? 

That  every  man,  who  is  called  forth  by  his  country  to 
sit  here  as  the  guardian  of  the  publick  happiness,  is  ob- 
liged, by  the  nature  of  his  office,  to  propose,  in  this  assem- 
bly, whatever  his  penetration  or  experience  may  suggest  to 
him  as  advantageous  to  the  nation,  I  doubt  not  but  all  that 
hear  me  are  sufficiently  convinced ;  and,  therefore,  cannot 
but  suppose  that  they  have  so  far  attended  to  their  duty, 
as  to  be  able  to  inform  us  how  the  present  inconveniencies 
of  this  bill  may  be  remedied,  and  its  defects  supplied. 

To  show,  sir,  at  least  my  inclination  to  expedite  an 
affair  so  important,  I  shall  lay  before  the  house  an  amend- 
ment that  I  have  made  to  the  clause,  pursuant  to  a  hint 
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offered  the  last  day  by  an  honourable  member,  ''That  all 
innholders,  victuallers,  etc.  shall  be  obliged  to  furnish  sol- 
diers with  salt,  vinegar,  small  beer,  candles,  fire,  and  uten- 
sils to  dress  their  victuals,  and  so  doing  shall  not  bo  obliged 
to  supply  the  troops  with  provisions,  except  on  a  march." 

I  am  far,  sir,  from  thinking  the  clause,  as  it  will  stand 
after  this  amendment,  complete  and  unexceptionable,  be- 
ing conscious  that  some  articles  in  it  may  require  explana- 
tion. The  quantity  of  small  beer  to  be  allowed  to  each 
soldier  must  necessarily  be  ascertained,  in  order  to  prevent 
endless  and  indeterminable  disputes;  for  one  man,^  sir, 
may  demand  a  greater  quantity  than  another,  and  a  man 
may  be  prompted  by  malice  or  wantonness  to  demand 
more  than  health  requires ;  it  will,  therefore^  be  proper  to 
limit  the  quantity  which  must  be  furnished,  that  neithei 
the  soldier  may  suffer  by  the  avarice  of  his  landlord,  nor 
the  landlord  be  oppressed  by  the  gluttony  of  the  soldier.   . 

With  regard  to  this  question,  sir,  I  expect  to  find  dif- 
ferent opinions  in  this  assembly,  which  every  man  is  at 
liberty  to  offer  and  to  vindicate ;  and  I  shall  take  this  op- 
portunity of  proposing  on  my  part,  that  every  man  may 
have  a  daily  allowance  of  three  quarts.  One  quart  to  each 
meal  may  be  allowed  in  my  opinion  to  be  sufficient,  and 
sure  no  gentleman  can  imagine  that  by  this  limitation  much 
superfluity  is  indulged. 

There  are  some  parts,  sir,  of  this  kingdom,  in  which 
cider  is  more  plentiful,  and  cheaper  than  small  beer ;  con-, 
sequently,  it  may  be  for  the  ease  of  the  victualler  to  have 
the  choice  allowed  him  of  furnishing  one  or  the  other ;  it 
will,  therefore,  be  a  very  proper  addition  to  this  clause, 
that  the  innkeepers  shall  allow  the  soldier,  every  day,  three 
quarts  of  either  small  beer  or  cider. 

That  penal  sanctions,  sir,  are  essential  to  laws,  and  that 
no  man  will  submit  to  any  regulations  inconvenient  to 
himself,  but  that  he  may  avoid  some  heavier  evil,  requires 
not  to  be  proved ;  and,  therefore,  to  complete  this  clause^ 
I  propose  that  the  victualler  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  observe  it,  shall  be  subject  to  some  fine  for  his  non- 
compliance. 
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Mr.  Pblh AM  spoke  to  this  effect : — Sir,  I  cannot  omit 
this  opportunity  of  observing  how  much  the  burden  of  the 
army  is  diminished  by  the  judicious  regulations  invariably 
observed  in  the  late  reigns,  and  how  little  the  assignment 
of  troops  is  to  be  dreaded  by  the  victualler. 

In  the  reign  of  king  William,  sir,  before  funds  were 
established,  while  the  credit  of  the  government  was  low, 
the  measures  of  the  court  were  often  obviated  or  defeated 
by  the  superiority  of  the  discontented  party,  and  the  sup- 
plies denied  which  were  necessary  to  support  them,  and 
in  expectation  of  which  they  had  been  undertaken,  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  the  towns  in  which  the  troops  were  sta- 
tioned, to  murmur  at  their  guests;  nor  could  they  be 
charged  with  complaining  without  just  reasons :  for  to 
quarter  soldiers  upon  a  house,  was  in  those  days  little  less 
than  to  send  troops  to  live  at  discretion. 

As  all  supplies,  sir,  were  then  occasional  and  temporary^ 
and  nothing  was  granted  but  for  the  present  exigence,  the 
prevalence  of  the  opposition,  for  a  single  session,  embar- 
rassed all  the  measures  of  the  court  in  the  highest  degree ; 
their  designs  were  at  a  stand,  the  forces  were  unpaid,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  wait  till  another  session  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  prosecuting  their  schemes. 

Thus,  sir,  the  soldiers  were  sometimes  five  months  with- 
out their  pay,  and  were  necessarily  supported  by  the  inn- 
keeper at  his  own  expense,  with  how  much  reluctance  and 
discontent  I  need  not  mention.  It  cannot  but  be  imme- 
diately considered,  upon  hearing  this  account  of  the  sol- 
dier's condition,  with  how  many  reproaches  he  would  re- 
ceive his  victuals,  how  roughly  he  would  be  treated,  how 
often  he  would  be  insulted  as  an  idler,  and  frowned  upon 
as  an  intruder.  Nor  can  it  be  imagined  that  such  affronts, 
however  they  might  be  provoked,  would  be  borne  without 
return,  by  those  who  knew  themselves  not  the  authors  of 
the  provocation,  and  who  thought  themselves  equal  suf- 
ferers with  those  who  complained.  When  the  innkeeper 
growled  at  the  soldier,  the  soldier,  it  may  be  supposed, 
seldom  failed  to  threaten  or  to  plunder  the  innkeeper, 
and  to  rise  in  his  demands  as  his  allowance  was  retrenched. 
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Thus,  sir,  the  landlord  and  his  guest  were  the  constant 
enemies  of  each  other,  and  spent  their  lives  in  mutual 
complaints,  injuries,  and  insults. 

But  by  the  present  regularity  of  our  military  estabiish* 
ment,  this  great  evil  is  taken  away ;  as  the  soldier  requires 
no  credit  of  the  victualler,  he  is  considered  as  no  great  in- 
cumbrance on  his  trade ;  and  being  treated  without  indig- 
nities, like  any  other  member  of  the  community,  he  inhabits 
his  quarters  without  violence,  insolence,  or  rapacity,  and 
endeavours  to  recommend  himself  by  officiousness  and 
civility. 

In  the  present  method  of  payment,  sir,  the  troops  have 
always  one  month's  pay  advanced,  and  receive  their  re- 
gular allowance  on  the  stated  day ;  so  that  every  man  has 
it  in  his  power  to  pay  his  landlord  every  night  for  what  he 
has  had  in  the  day ;  or  if  he  imagines  himself  able  to  pro- 
cure his  own  provisions  at  more  advantage,  he  can  now  go 
to  market  with  his  own  money. 

It  appears,  therefore,  to  me,  sir,  that  the  amendment 
now  proposed  is  the  proper  mean  between  the  different  in- 
terests of  the  innkeeper  and  soldier ;  by  which  neither  is 
made  the  slave  of  the  other,  and  by  which  we  shall  leave, 
to  both,  opportunities  of  kindness,  but  take  from  them  the 
power  of  oppression. 

Mr.  Carew  next  spoke  as  followjs: — Sir,  the  amend- 
ment now  offered  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  so  unreasonable  or 
unequitable  as  to  demand  a  warm  and  strenuous  opposi- 
tion, nor  so  complete  as  not  to  be  subject  to  some  objec- 
tions ;  objections  which,  however,  may  be  easily  removed^ 
and  which  would,  perhaps,  have  been  obviated,  had  they 
been  foreseen  by  the  gentleman  who  proposed  it. 

The  allowance,  sir,  of  small  liquors  proposed,  I  cannot 
but  think  more  than  sufficient;  three  quarts  a-day  are 
surely  more  than  the  demands  of  nature  make  necessary, 
and  I  know  not  why  the  legislature  should  promote,  or 
confirm  in  the  soldiery,  a  vice  to  which  they  are  already 
too  much  inclined,  the  habit  of  tippling. 

The  innkeeper,  sir,  will  be  heavily  burdened  by  the 
obligation  to  supply  the  soldier  with  so  many  of  the  neces«^ 
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saries  of  life  without  payment;  and,  therefore,  it  may  be 
justly  expected  by  him,  that  no  superfluities  should  be  en- 
joyed at  his  expense. 

But  there  remains  another  objection,  sir,  of  far  more  im- 
portance, and  which  must  be  removed  before  this  clause 
can  be  reasonably  passed  into  a  law.  It  is  not  declared, 
or  not  with  sufficient  perspricuity,  that  it  is  to  be  left  to 
the  choice  of  the  innkeeper,  whether  he  will  furnish  the 
soldier  with  provisions  at  fourpence  a-day,  or  with  the 
necessaries  enumerated  in  the  clause  for  nothing.  If  it  ia 
to  be  left  to  the  choice  of  the  soldier,  the  victualler  re- 
ceives no  relief  from  the  amendment,  to  whose  option, 
since  he  must  suffer  in  either  case,  it  ought  to  be  referred, 
because  he  only  can  tell  by  which  method  he  shall  suffer 
least. 

Mr.  Cornwall  spoke  in  the  manner  following: — Sir, 
it  is  not  without  the  greatest  diffidence  that  I  rise  to  op- 
pose the  gentleman  who  offered  the  amendment ;  for  his 
abilities  are  so  far  superiour  to  mine,  that  I  object  without 
hope  of  being  able  to  support  my  objection,  and  contend 
with  an  absolute  certainty  of  being  overcome.  I  know 
not  whether  it  may  be  allowed  me  to  observe,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  our  faculties  is,  with  regard  to  strength 
and  quickness,  the  same  as  between  the  cider  of  his 
county  and  that  of  mine,  except  that  in  one  part  of  the 
parallel  the  advantage  is  on  our  side,  and  in  the  other 
on  his. 

The  cider,  sir,  of  our  county  is  one  of  our  most  valuable 
commodities ;  so  much  esteemed  in  distant  places,  that  our 
merchants  often  sell  it  by  the  bottle,  for  more  than  the 
soldier  has  to  give  for  the  provision  of  a  day ;  and  of  such 
strength,  that  I,  who  am  accustomed  to  the  use  of  it,  never 
was  able  to  drink  three  quarts  in  any  single  day. 

If,  therefore,  sir,  the  soldier  is  to  have  three  quarts  of 
this  cider,  when  small  beer  is  not  easily  to  be  procured, 
not  only  the  innkeeper,  but  the  army  will  be  injured ;  for 
what  greater  harm  can  be  done  to  any  man,  than  to  initiate 
him  in  a  habit  of  intemperance  ?  and  what  outrages  and 
insolencies  may  not  be  expected  from  men  trusted  with 
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swords,  and  kept,  from  day  to  day,  and  from  month  to 
month,  in  habitual  drunkenness  by  a  decree  of  the  senate? 

Sir  William  Yonge  replied  to  this  purpose: — Sir,  I 
know  not  why  the  gentleman  has  thought  this  a  proper  op- 
portunity for  displaying  his  eloquence  in  the  praise  of  his 
own  cider.  That  he  loves  his  own  county  cannot  be  won- 
dered, for  no  passion  is  more  universal,  and  few  less  to  be 
censured ;  but  he  is  not  to  imagine  that  the  produce  of  his 
native  soil  will  be  generally  allowed  to  excel  that  of  other 
counties,  because  early  habits  have  endeared  it  to  him,  and 
familiarized  it  to  his  particular  palate. 

The  natives  of  every  place  prefer  their  own  fruits  and 
their  own  liquor,  and,  therefore,  no  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  approbation  so  apparently  partial.  From  this 
prejudice  I  am  far  from  suspecting  myself  free,  nor  am  de- 
sirous or  industrious  to  overcome  it:  neither  am  I  afraid 
of  exposing  myself  to  all  the  censure  that  so  innocent  a 
prepossession  may  bring  upon  me,  by  declaring  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  cider  of  my  native  county  is  of  equal  excel- 
lence with  that  which  this  gentleman  has  so  liberally  ex- 
tolled. 

Mr.  Cornwall  answered  to  the  following  effect : — Sir, 
how  little  I  expect  victory  in  this  controversy  I  have  al- 
ready declared,  and  I  need  not  observe  of  how  small  im- 
portance it  is  what  soil  produces  cider  of  the  greatest  ex- 
cellence and  value ;  since,  if  there  be  other  places  where 
the  cider  is  equally  esteemed,  and  purchased  at  the  same 
rate,  it  is  yet  more  necessary  to  provide,  by  some  excep- 
tion, that  the  soldier  shall  not  be  entitled  to  demand,  of  the 
victualler,  liquor  to  more  than  thrice  the  value  of  his  pay, 
nor  be  allowed  to  revel  in  continual  drunkenness,  and  to 
corrupt  his  morals,  and  enervate  his  limbs  by  incessant 
debauchery. 

But  since,  sir,  the  preference  due  to  the  cider  of  my 
county  has  been  denied,  in  my  opinion,  with  great  par- 
tiality and  injustice,  I  think  myself  obliged,  by  all  the  laws 
of  honour  and  gratitude,  to  stand  up  once  more  to  vindi- 
cate its  superiority,  and  assert  its  value. 

The  laws  of  honour,  sir,  require  this  from  me,  as  they 
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oblige  every  man  to  stand  forth  a  vindicator  of  merit 
slighted  and  oppressed ;  and  gratitude  calls  loudly  upon  me 
to  exert  myself  in  the  protection  of  that  to  which  I  have 
been  often  indebted  for  a  pleasing  suspense  of  care,  and  a 
welcome  flow  of  spirit  and  gaiety. 

The  cider,  sir,  which  I  am  now  rescuing  from  contemp- 
tuous comparisons,  has  often  exhilarated  my  social  hours, 
enlivened  the  freedom  of  conversation,  and  improved  the 
tenderness  of  friendship,  and  shall  not,  therefore,  now 
'want  a  panegyrist.  It  is  one  of  those  few  subjects  on 
which  an  encomiast  may  expatiate  without  deviating  from 
the  truth. 

Would  the  honourable  gentleman,  sir,  who  has  thus 
vilified  this  wonder-working  nectar,  but  honour  my  table 
with  his  company,  he  would  quickly  be  forced  to  retract 
his  censures;  and,  as  many  of  his  countrymen  have  done, 
confess  that  nothing  equal  to  it  is  produced  in  any  other 
part  of  the  globe ;  nor  will  this  confession  be  the  effect  of 
his  regard  to  politeness,  but  of  his  adherence  to  truth. 

Of  liquor  like  this,  sir,  two  quarts  is,  undoubtedly,  suf- 
ficient for  a  daily  allowance,  in  the  lieu  of  small  beer ;  nor 
ought  even  that  to  be  determined  by  the  choice  of  the 
soldier,  but  of  the  innkeeper,  for  whose  benefit  this 
clause  is  said  to  be  inserted,  and  from  whose  grievances  I 
hope  we  shall  not  sufier  our  attention  to  be  diverted  by 
any  incidental  questions,  or  ludicrous  disputes. 

Mr.  Gore  then  spoke  to  the  following  effect: — Sir,  that 
the  allowance  of  two  quarts  a-day  is  suflScient,  and  that  to 
demand  more  is  a  wanton  indulgence  of  appetite,  is  ex- 
perimentally known,  and,  therefore,  no  more  ought  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  innkeeper. 

Nor  is  this,  sir,  the  only  part  of  the  clause  that  requires 
our  consideration ;  for  some  of  the  other  particulars  to  be 
provided  by  the  victualler,  may  easily  furnish  perverse 
tempers  with  an  opportunity  of  wrangling:  vinegar  is  not 
to  be  had  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and,  where  it  can- 
pot  be  procured,  ought  not  to  be  required;  for  neither 
reason  nor  experience  will  inform  us  that  vinegar  ought  to 
be  ranked  among  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Sir  William  Yonge  made  the  following  reply: — Sir, 
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by  the  alteration  now  made  in  the  clause,  the  innkeepers 
are  effectually  relieved  from  a  great  part  of  the  burdee 
which,  in  my  opinion,  this  act  has  hitherto  laid  upon  them; 
the  necessity  of  furnishing  the  soldiers  quartered  upon 
them,  with  provisions  at  the  stated  price,  whatever  might 
be  the  scarcity  of  the  season  or  of  the  country.  That  this 
was  the  intention  of  the  act,  is  asserted  by  those  whose  re- 
putation and  promotion  are  sufficient  eridences  of  their 
ability  in  the  interpretation  of  our  laws. 

The  innkeeper  may  now  either  accept  or  refuse  the  li- 
mited price,  as  it  shall  appear  to  him  most  consistent  with 
his  interest ;  nor  will  there  be,  for  the  future,  any  room  for 
murmuring  at  unreasonable  demands,  since  he  may  oblige 
that  soldier  whom  he  cannot  satisfy,  to  please  himself 
better  at  his  own  expense. 

The  choice  of  the  liquor  is,  likewise,  wholly  referred  to 
the  innkeeper ;  for  the  words  in  the  clause  requiring  that 
he  shall  furnish  three  quarts  of  small  beer  or  cider,  he 
complies,  indisputably,  with  the  law  by  supplying  either; 
and,  therefore,  the  value  of  cider  in  any  particular  county 
is  not  of  much  importance  in  the  question  before  us;  if 
cider  be  more  valuable  than  small  beer,  it  may  be  with- 
held ;  if  it  be  cheaper,  it  may  be  substituted  in  its  place ; 
so  that  the  innkeeper  has  nothing  to  consult  but  his  own 
interest. 

That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  clause,  is,  I  suppose, 
obvious  to  every  man  that  hears  it  read ;  and,  therefore,  I 
see  no  reason  for  any  alterations,  because  I  know  not  any 
effect  which  they  can  possibly  have,  except  that  of  obscur- 
ing the  sense  which  is  now  too  clear  to  be  mistaken. 

Sir  John  Barnard  spoke  next,  to  the  effect  follow- 
ing : — Sir,  though  it  should  be  granted,  that  the  clause  be- 
fore us  is  intelligible  to  every  member  of  this  assembly,  it 
will  not  certainly  follow,  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  far- 
ther elucidations ;  for  a  law  very  easily  understood  by 
those  who  make  it,  may  be  obscure  to  others  who  are 
less  acquainted  with  our  general  intention,  less  skilled 
in  the  niceties  of  language,  or  less  accustomed  to  the  style 
of  laws. 

It  is  to  be  considered,  that  this  law  will  chiefly  affect  a 
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class  of  men  very  little  instructed  in  literatare,  and  very 
unable  to  draw  inferences ;  men  to  whom  we  often  find  it 
necessary,  in  common  cases,  to  use  long  explanations,  and 
familiar  illustrations,  and  of  whom  it  may  be  not  unreason- 
ably suspected,  that  the  same  want  of  education,  which 
makes  them  ignorant,  may  make  them  petulant,  and  at 
once  incline  them  to  wrangle,  and  deprive  them  of  the 
means  of  deciding  their  controversies. 

That  both  innholders  and  soldiers  are,  for  the  greatest 
part,  of  this  rank  and  temper,  I  suppose,  sir,  every  gentle- 
man knows,  from  daily  observation  ;  and,  therefore,  it  will, 
I  hope,  be  thought  necessary  to  descend  to  their  under- 
standings, and  to  give  them  laws  in  terms  of  which  they 
will  know  the  meaning ;  we  shall,  otherwise,  more  consult 
the  interest  of  the  lawyers  than  the  innholders,  and  only, 
by  one  alteration,  produce  a  necessity  of  another. 

I  am  therefore  desirous,  sir,  that  all  the  difficulties 
which  have  been  mentioned  by  every  gentleman  on  this 
occasion,  should  be  removed  by  clear,  familiar,  and  deter- 
minate expressions ;  for  what  they  have  found  difficult, 
may  easily  be,  to  an  innholder  or  soldier,  absolutely  in- 
explicable. 

I  cannot  but  declare,  while  J  am  speaking  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  in  my  opinion,  two  quarts  of  liquor  will  be  a  suf- 
ficient allowance.  If  we  consider  the  demands  of  nature, 
more  cannot  be  required ;  if  we  examine  the  expense  of 
the  innholder,  he  ought  not  to  supply  soldiers  with  a  * 
greater  quantity  for  nothing.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  small  beer,  like  other  liquors,  is  charged  with  an  ex- 
cise in  publick-houses ;  and  that  two  quarts  will  probably 
cost  the  landlord  a  penny,  and  as  we  cannot  suppose  that 
fire,  candles,  vinegar,  salt^  pepper,  and  the  use  of  utensils, 
and  lodging,  can  be  furnished  for  less  than  threepence  a- 
day,  every  soldier  that  is  quartered  upon  a  publick-house, 
may  be  considered  as  a  tax  of  six  pounds  a-year — a  heavy 
burden,  which  surely  ought  not  to  be  aggravated  by  un- 
necessary impositions. 

[The  committee  having  gone  through  the  bill,  and  settled 
the  amendments,  the  chairman  was  ordered  to  make  his 
report  the  next  day.] 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  MARCH  16, 1740-1. 

The  report  was  read,  and  the  amendments  to  the  clauses  in 

debate,  which  then  ran  thus : — 
That  the  officers  and  soldiers  to  be  quartered  and  billeted 
as  aforesaid,  shall  be  received,  and  furnished  with  diet 
and  small  beer  by  the  owners  of  the  inns,  livery  stables, 
alehouses,  victualling-houses,  etc.  paying  and  allowing 
for  the  same  the  several  rates  mentioned. 
Provided,  that  in  case  the  innholder  on  whom  any  non- 
commission  officers  or  soldiers  shall  be  quartered,  by 
virtue  of  this  act,  (except  on  a  march,)  shall  be  desirous 
to  furnish  such  officers  or  soldiers  with  candles,  vinegar, 
and  salt,  and  with  either  small  beer  or  cider,  not  ex- 
ceeding three  quarts  for  each  man  a-day  gratis^  and  to 
allow  them  the  use  of  fire,  and  the  necessary  utensils  for 
dressing  and  eating  their  meat,  and  shall  give  notice  of 
such  his  desire  to  the  commanding  officers,  and  shall 
furnish  and  allow  them  the  same  accordingly  ;  then,  and 
in  such  case,  the  non-commission  officers  and  soldiers  so 
quartered  shall  provide  their  own  victuals ;  and  the  offi- 
cer to  whom  it  belongs  to  receive,  or  that  does  actually 
receive  the  pay  and  subsistence  of  such  non-commission 
officers  and  soldiers,  shall  pay  the  several  sums,  payable 
out  of  the  subsistence-money  for  diet  and  smair  beer,  to 
the  non-commission  officers  and  soldiers  aforesaid,  and 
not  to  the  innholder  or  other  person  on  whom  such  non- 
commission  officers  or  soldiers  are  quartered. 
The  question  being  put  whether  this  clause  should  stand 
thus, 

Mr.  Carew  spoke  to  this  effect: — Sir,  though  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed,  that  the  circumstances  of  our  present 
situation  oblige  us  to  support  a  more  numerous  army  thai^ 
in  former  years,  surely  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from 
them  that  can  show  the  necessity  of  a  profuse  allowance 
to  our  soldiers,  or  of  gratifying  their  desires  by  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  innholders. 

If,  sir,  the  designs  of  our  enemies  are  so  malicious,  and 
their  power  so  formidable,  as  to  demand  augmentations  of 
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our  troops,  and  additions  to  our  natural  securities,  they 
ought,  surely,  to  impress  upon  us  the  necessity  of  frugal 
measures,  that  no  useless  burdens  may  be  imposed  upon 
the  people. 

To  furnish  two  quarts  of  beer,  sir,  every  day  for  nothing, 
is,  undoubtedly,  an  imposition  sufficiently  grievous  ;  and  I 
can,  therefore,  discover  no  reason  for  which  an  allowance 
of  three  should  be  established  ;  a  proposal  injurious  to  the 
Tictualler,  because  it  exacts  more  than  he  can  afford  to  al- 
low, and  of  no  benefit  to  the  soldier,  because  it  offers  him 
more  than  he  can  want. 

Sir  William  Yonge  spoke  next,  to  this  purpose: — 
Sir,  if  it  is  an  instance  of  misconduct  to  spend  upon  any 
affair  more  time  than  the  importance  of  it  deserves,  I  am 
afraid  that  the  clause,  to  which  our  attention  is  now  re- 
called, may  expose  us  to  censure,  and  that  we  may  be 
charged  with  neglecting  weighty  controversies,  and  na- 
tional questions,  to  debate  upon  trifles ;  of  wasting  our 
spirits  upon  subjects  unworthy  of  contention ;  of  defeat- 
ing the  expectations  of  the  publick,  and  diverting  our 
enemies  rather  than  opposing  them. 

But,  sir,  as  nothing  has  a  more  immediate  tendency  to 
the  security  of  the  nation  than  a  proper  establishment  of 
our  forces,  and  the  regulation  of  their  quarters  is  one  of 
the  most  necessary  and  difficult  parts  of  the  establishment; 
it  is  requisite  that  we  think  no  question  of  this  kind  too 
trivial  for  our  consideration,  since  very  dangerous  disturb- 
ances have  often  been  produced  by  petty  disputes. 

The  quantity,  sir,  of  small  beer  to  be  allowed  by  the  vic- 
tualler to  those  soldiers  who  shall  provide  their  own  victuals, 
was  disputed  yesterday,  and,  as  I  thought,  agreed  upon  ; 
but  since  this  question  is  revived,  I  must  take  the  opportu- 
nity to  declare,  that  we  ought  not  to  assign  less  than  three 
quarts  a-day  to  each  man ;  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  by 
those  who  estimate  the  demands  by  their  own,  how  much 
their  way  of  life  is  different  from  that  of  a  common  soldier, 
and  how  little  he  can  be  charged  with  wantonness  and  su- 
perfluity, for  drinking  more  small  liquor  than  themselves. 

There  are  few  members  of  this  house>  who  do  not,  more 
VOL.  I.  £  e 
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than  once  a-day,  drink  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  or  some  other 
cooling  and  diluting  infusion  ;  delicacies  which  the  soldier 
cannot  purchase ;  to  which  he  is  entirely  a  stranger,  and  of 
which  the  place  must  be  supplied  by  some  other  cheap  and 
wholesome  liquors. 

If,  sir,  those  gentlemen  whose  close  attention  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  innholder  has,  perhaps,  abstracted  them,  in 
some  degree,  from  any  regard  to  the  necessities  of  a  sol- 
dier, will  consent  to  allow  him  five  pints  a-day,  I  shall  con- 
tend no  longer ;  for  though  I  cannot  agree  that  it  is  a  suiR- 
cient  provision,  yet,  as  other  gentlemen,  equally  able  to 
judge  in  this  subject  with  myself,  are  of  a  different  opinion, 
I  shall  show  my  regard  for  their  sentiments  by  desisting 
from  opposition. 

Lord  Baltimore  spoke  in  substance  as  follows: — Sir,  I 
am  not  able  to  discover  any  necessity  of  compromising  this 
debate,  by  taking  the  mean  between  the  two  different  opi- 
nions, or  for  denying  to  the  soldiers  what  every  labourer  or 
serving-man  would  murmur  to  be  refused  for  a  single  day. 

I  believe,  sir,  every  gentleman,  who  examines  the  ex- 
pense of  his  family,  will  find  that  each  of  his  servants  con- 
sumes daily  at  least  three  quarts  of  small  beer,  and  surely 
it  is  not  to  be  required  that  a  soldier  should  live  in  a  per- 
petual state  of  war  with  his  constitution,  and  a  constant  in- 
ability to  comply  with  the  calls  of  nature. 

General  Handasyd  spoke  to  the  following  purpose  : — 
Sir,  the  inclination  shown  by  several  gentlemen  for  a  pe- 
nurious and  scanty  provision  for  the  soldiers,  must,  in  my 
opinion,  proceed  from  an  inattentive  consideration  of  their 
pay,  and  will,  therefore,  be  removed,  by  laying  before  them 
an  account  of  his  condition,  and  comparing  his  daily  pay 
with  his  daily  expenses. 

The  whole  pay  of  a  foot  soldier,  sir,  is  sixpence  a-day,  of 
which  he  is  to  pay  fourpence  to  his  landlord  for  his  diet, 
or,  what  is  very  nearly  the  same,  to  carry  fourpence  daily 
to  the  market,  for  which  how  small  a  supply  of  provisions 
he  can  bring  to  his  quarters,  especially  in  time  of  scarcity, 
I  need  not  mention. 

There  remain  then  only  twopence,  sir,  to  be  disbursed 
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for  things  not  immediately  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  life,  but  which  no  man  can  want  without  being  despic- 
able to  others  and  burdensome  to  himself.  Twopence  a- 
day  is  all  that  a  soldier  has  to  lay  out  upon  cleanliness  and 
decency,  and  with  which  he  is  likewise  to  keep  his  arms  in 
order,  and  to  sapply  himself  with  some  part  of  his  cloth- 
ing. If,  sir,  after  these  deductions,  he  can,  from  twopence 
a-day,  procure  himself  the  means  of  enjoying  a  few  happy 
moments  in  the  year  with  his  companions  over  a  cup  of  ale, 
is  not  his  economy  much  more  to  be  envied  than  his  lux- 
ury ?  Or  can  it  be  charged  upon  him  that  he  enjoys  more 
than  his  share  of  the  felicities  of  life  ?  Is  he  to  be  bur- 
dened with  new  expenses  lest  he  should  hoard  up  the 
publick  money,  stop  the  circulation  of  coin,  and  turn  bro- 
ker or  usurer  with  twopence  a-day  ? 

I  have  been  so  long  acquainted,  sir,  with  the  soldier's 
character,  that  I  will  adventure  to  secure  him  from  the 
charge  of  avarice,  and  to  promise  that  whatever  he  shall 
possess  not  necessary  to  life,  he  will  enjoy  to  the  advantage 
of  his  landlord. 

Then  the  advocate  Campbell  spoke  in  substance  as 
follows  : — Sir,  I  am  far  from  intending  to  oppose  this  pro- 
posal of  five  pints,  though,  upon  a  rigorous  examination, 
it  might  appear  more  than  the  mere  wants  of  nature  re- 
quire ;  for  I  cannot  but  declare  that  this  question  has  too 
long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  house,  and  that  the  re- 
presentatives of  a  mighty  nation  beset  with  enemies,  and 
encumbered  with  difficulties,  seem  to  forget  their  import- 
ance and  their  dignity,  by  wrangling  from  day  to  day  upon 
a  pint  of  small  beer. 

I  conceive  the  bill,  which  we  are  now  considering,  sir, 
not  as  a  perpetual  and  standing  law,  to  be  interwoven  with 
our  constitution,  or  added  to  the  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment, but  as  a  temporary  establishment  for  the  present 
year ;  an  expedient  to  be  laid  aside  when  our  affairs  ceaso 
to  require  it ;  an  experimental  essay  of  a  new  practice, 
which  may  be  changed  or  continued  according  to  its 
success. 

To  allow,  sir,  five  pints  of  small  beer  a-day  to  our  sol- 
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diers,  for  a  single  year,  can  produce  no  formidable  incoD- 
veniency,  and  may,  though  it  should  not  be  entirely  ap- 
proved, be  of  less  disadvantage  to  tbepublick,  than  the 
waste  of  another  day. 

[An  alteration  was  made  to  five  pints,  instead  of  three 
quarts ;  and  the  bill,  thus  amended,  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  a  few  days  afterwards,  being  read  a  third 
time,  was  passed,  and  ordered  to  the  lords,  where  it  occa- 
sioned no  debate.] 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  APRIL  12, 1741. 

A  copy  of  his  majesty's  speech  being  read,  Mr.  Clutter- 
buck  rose,  and  spoke  as  follows: —    - 

Sir,  the  present  confusion  in  Europe,  the  known  de- 
signs of  the  French,  the  numerous  claims  to  the  Austrian 
dominions,  the  armies  which  are  levied  to  support  them, 
and  the  present  inability  of  the  queen  of  Hungary  to  main- 
tain those  rights  which  descend  to  her  from  her  ancestors, 
and  have  been  confirmed  by  all  the  solemnities  of  treaties, 
evidently  require  an  uncommon  degree  of  attention  in  our 
consultations,  and  of  vigour  in  our  proceedings. 

Whatever  may  be  the  professions  of  the  French,  their 
real  designs  are  easily  discovered,  designs  which  they  have 
carried  on,  either  openly,  or  in  private,  for  near  a  century, 
and  which  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  will  lay  aside, 
when  they  are  so  near  to  success.  Their  view,  sir,  in  all 
their  wars  and  treaties,  alliances  and  intrigues,  has  been 
the  attainment  of  universal  dominion,  the  destruction  of 
the  rights  of  nature,  and  the  subjection  of  all  the  rest  of 
mankind  ;  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  imagine  that  they  are 
not  equally  zealous  for  the  promotion  of  this  pernicious 
scheme,  while  they  pour  troops  into  Germany,  for  the  as- 
sistance of  their  ally,  as  when  they  wasted  kingdoms,  laid 
cities  in  ashes,  and  plunged  millions  into  misery  and  want, 
without  any  other  motive  than  the  glory  of  their  king. 

But  the  French  are  not  the  only  nation  at  this  time  la- 
bouring for  the  subversion  of  our  common  liberties,      Our 
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liberties,  sir^  are  endangered  by  those  equally  interested 
with  ourselves  in  their  preservation;  for  in  what  degree  so- 
ever any  of  the  princes  who  are  now  endeavouring  to  divide 
among  themselves  the  dominions  of  Austria,  may  be  pleased 
with  the  acquisition  of  new  territories,  and  an  imaginary 
increase  of  influence  and  power,  it  must  be  evident  to  all 
who  are  not  dazzled  by  immediate  interest,  that  they  are 
only  fighting  for  France,  and  that  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Austrian  family,  they  must  in  a  short  time  fall  themselves. 

It  is  well  known,  sir,  though  it  is  not  always  remem- 
bered, that  political  as  well  as  natural  greatness  is  merely 
comparative,  and  that  he  only  is  a  powerful  prince,  who 
is  more  powerful  than  those  with  whom  he  can  have  any 
cause  of  contention.  That  prince,  therefore,  who  imagines 
his  power  enlarged  by  a  partition  of  territories,  which 
gives  him  some  additional  provinces,  may  be  at  last  dis- 
appointed in  his  expectations  :  for,  if  this  partition  gives  to 
another  prince  already  greater  than  himself,  an  opportu- 
nity of  increasing  his  strength  in  a  degree  proportionate  to 
his  present  superiority,  the  former  will  soon  find,  that  he 
has  been  labouring  for  nothing,  and  that  his  danger  is  still 
the  same. 

Such,  sir,  is  the  case  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  who,  when 
he  has  overrun  that  part  of  Germany,  to  which  he  now  lays 
claim,  will  only  have  weakened  the  house  of  Austria,  with- 
out strengthening  himself. 

He  is  at  present  secure  in  the  possession  of  his  domi- 
nions, because  neither  the  Austrians  would  suffer  the 
French,  nor  the  French  permit  the  Austrians  to  increase 
their  power  by  subduing  him.  Thus,  while  the  present 
equipoise  of  power  is  maintained,  jealousy  and  caution 
would  always  procure  him  an  ally  whenever  he  should  be 
attacked  ;  but  when,  by  his  assistance,  the  Austrian  family 
shall  be  ruined,  who  shall  defend  him  against  the  ambition 
of  France  ? 

While  the  liberties  of  mankind  are  thus  equally  endan- 
gered by  folly  and  ambition,  attacked  on  one  side,  and 
neglected  on  the  other,  it  is  necessary  for  those  who  fore- 
see the  calamity  that  threatens  them,  to  exert  themselves 
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in  endeavours  to  avert  it»  and  to  retard  the  fatal  blow,  till 
those  who  are  now  lulled  by  the  contemplation  of  private 
advantage,  can  be  awakened  into  a  jnst  concern  for  the 
general  happiness  of  Europe,  and  be  convinced  that  they 
themselves  can  only  be  secure  by  uniting  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  justice. 

For  this  reason,  sir,  our  sovereign  has  asserted  the  Prag- 
matick  sanction,  and  promised  to  assist  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary with  the  forces  which  former  treaties  have  entitled 
her  to  demand  from  him;  for  this  reason  he  has  endea- 
voured to  ronse  the  Dutch  from  their  supineness,  and  excite 
them  to  arm  once  more  for  the  common  safety,  to  intimi- 
date, by  new  augmentations,  those  powers  whose  ardour, 
perhaps,  only  subsists  upon  the  confidence  that  they  shall 
not  be  resisted,  and  to  animate,  by  open  declarations  in 
favour  of  the  house  of  Austria,  those  who  probably  are 
only  hindered  from  offering  their  assistance,  by  the  fear  of 
standing  alone  against  the  armies  of  Erance. 

That  by  this  conduct  he  may  expose  his  dominions  on 
the  continent  to  invasions,  ravages,  and  the  other  miseries 
of  war,  every  one  who  knows  their  situation  must  readily 
allow ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  by  any  man  who  has  heard  of  ^ 
the  power  of  the  Prussians  and  French,  that  they  may 
commit  great  devastations  with  very  little  opposition,  the 
forces  of  the  electorate  not  being  suiScient  to  give  them 
battle;  for  though  the  fortified  towns  might  hold  out  against 
them,  that  consideration  will  very  little  alleviate  the  con- 
cern of  those  who  consider  the  miseries  of  a  nation,  whose 
enemies  are  in  possession  of  all  the  open  country,  and 
who  from  their  ramparts  see  their  harvest  laid  waste,  and 
their  villages  in  flames.  The  fortifications  contain  the 
strength,  but  the  field  and  the  trading  towns  comprise  the 
riches  of  a  people,  and  the  country  may  be  ruined  which  is 
not  subdued. 

As,  therefore,  sir,  the  electoral  dominions  of  his  majesty 
are  now  endangered,  not  by  any  private  dispute  with  the 
neighbouring  princes,  but  by  his  firmness  in  asserting  the 
general  rights  of  Europe  ;  as  the  consequences  of  his  con- 
duct, on  this  occasion,  will  be  chiefly  beneficial  to  Britain, 
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we  ought  surely  to  support  him  io  the  prosecution  of  this 
design  ;  a  design  which  we  cannot  but  approve,  since  our 
ancestors  have  always  carried  it  on  without  regard  either 
to  the  danger  or  the  expanse. 

In    conformity  to  this  maxim   of  politicks,  so  clearly 
founded  in  equity,  and  so  often  justified  by  the  votes  of 
the  senate,  has  his  majesty  been  pleased  to  declare  to  us 
his  resolution  to  adhere  to  his  engagements,  and  oppose 
all  attempts  that  may  be  forming  in  favour  of  any  unjust 
pretensions  to  the  prejudice  of  the  house  of  Austria.     'Tis 
for  this  end  he  desires  the  concurrence  of  his  senate.     I 
hope  every  gentleman  in  this  house  will  agree  with  me  that 
we  ought  to  declare  our  approbation  of  these  measures,  in 
such  terms  as  may  show  the  world,  that  those  who  shall 
dare  to  obstruct  them,  must  resolve  to  incur  the  resent- 
ment of  this  nation,  and  expose  themselves  to  all  the  op- 
position which  the  senate  of  Britain  can  send  forth  against 
them.     We  ought  to  pronounce  that  the  territories  of  Ha- 
nover will  be  considered,  on  this  occasion,  as  the  domi- 
nions of  Britain,  and  that  any  attack  on  one  or  the  other 
will  be  equally  resented.    I,  therefore,  move,  that  an  hum- 
ble address  be  presented  by  this  house  to  his  majesty. 
To  return  our  thanks  for  his  speech ;  to  express  our  du- 
tiful sense  of  his  majesty's  just  regard  for  the  rights 
of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and   for  maintaining  the 
Fragmatick  sanction ;  to  declare  our  concurrence  in  the 
prudent  measures  which  his  majesty  is  pursuing  for 
the  preservation  of  the  liberties  and  balance  of  power 
in  Europe ;  to  acknowledge  his  majesty's  wisdom  and 
resolution,  in  not  sufi*ering  himself  to  be  diverted  from 
steadily  persevering  in  his  just  purposes  of  fulfilling 
his  engagements  with  the  house  of  Austria ;  also,  fur- 
ther to  assure  his  majesty,  that,  in  justice  to  and  vin- 
dication of  the    honour   and   dignity  of  the    British 
crown,  we  will  efi^ectually  stand  by  and  support  his 
majesty  against  all   insults  and   attacks,  which  any 
prince  or  power,  in  resentment  of  the  just  measures 
which  he  has  so  wisely  taken,  shall  make  upon  any  of 
his  majesty's  dominions,  though  not  belonging  to  the 
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crown   of  Great  Britain.      And   that   in  any  future 
events,  which  might   make  it  necessary  for  him   to 
enter  into  still  larger  expenses,  this  house  will  enable 
him  to  contribute,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  to  the 
support  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  to  the  preventing, 
by  all  reasonable  means,  the  subversion  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  to  the  maintaining  the  Pragmatick 
sanction  and  the  liberties  and  balance  of  Europe. 
Mr.  Fox  seconded  the  motion  in  this  manner: — Sir,  the 
expediency,  if  not  the  necessity  of  the  address  now  moved 
for,  will,  I  believe,  be  readily  allowed  by  those  who  con- 
sider the  just  measures  which  are  pursued  by  his  majesty, 
the  end  which  is  intended  by  them,  and  the  powers  by 
which  they  are  opposed. 

How  much  it  is  our  duty  to  support  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  to  any  man  who  has 
heard  the  debates  of  this  assembly,  or  read  the  history  of 
the  last  war.  How  much  it  is  our  duty  to  support  it,  is 
evident,  as  soon  as  it  is  known  by  whom  it  is  attacked ;  by 
the  ancient  enemy  of  these  nations,  by  the  general  dis- 
turber of  .the  universe,  by  the  formidable  oppressors  of 
liberty,  exulting  in  new  acquisitions,  inflamed  with  the 
madness  of  universal  monarchy,  and  elated  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  subjecting  Germany,  by  exalting  to  the  supreme 
power  a  prince  who  shall  hold  his  authority  only  by  their 
permission. 

The  house  of  Austria,  which  has  so  often  stood  forth  in 
defence  of  our  common  rights,  which  has  poured  armies 
into  the  field,  in  confederacy  with  Britain,  to  suppress  the 
insolence  of  that  family  which  nothing  could  satisfy  but 
boundless  power,  now  demands  the  assistance  which  it  has 
so  often  afforded ;  that  assistance  is  demanded  from  us  by 
every  claim  which  the  laws  of  society  can  enact,  or  the 
dictates  of  nature  can  suggest,  by  treaties  maturely  con- 
sidered, and  solemnly  confirmed,  by  the  ties  of  ancient 
friendship,  and  the  obligations  of  common  interest. 

To  violate  the  publick  faith,  and  to  neglect  the  observa- 
tion of  treaties,  is  to  sink  ourselves  below  barbarity,  to 
destroy  that  confidence  which  unites  mankind  in  society. 
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To  deny  or  evade  our  stipulations,  sir,  is  to  commit  a 
crime  which  every  honest  mind  must  consider  with  abhor- 
rence, and  to  establish  a  precedent  which  may  b6  used 
hereafter  to  our  own  destruction. 

To  forsake  an  ancient  ally  only  because  we  can  receive 
no  immediate  advantage  from  his  friendship,  or  because  it 
may  be  in  some  degree  dangerous  to  adhere  to  him ;  to 
forsake  him  when  he  most  wants  our  good  offices,  when 
he  is  distressed  by  his  enemies,  and  deserted  by  others 
from  whom  he  had  reason  to  hope  for  kinder  treatment,  is 
the  most  despicable,  the  most  hateful  degree  of  cowardice 
and  treachery. 

The  obligations  of  interest,  sir,  it  is  not  often  needful  to 
enforce,  but  it  may  be  observed  on  this  occasion,  that  a 
single  year  of  neglect  may  never  be  retrieved.  We  may, 
sir,  now  be  able  to  support  those  whom,  when  once  dis- 
possessed, it  will  not  be  in  our  power  to  restore ;  and  that 
if  we  suffer  the  house  of  Austria  to  be  overborne,  our  pos- 
terity, through  every  generation,  may  have  reason  to  curse 
our  injudicious  parsimony,  our  fatal  inactivity,  and  our 
perfidious  cowardice. 

With  what  views  the  king  of  Prussia  concurs  in  the 
French  measures,  or  upon  what  principles  of  policy  he 
promises  to  himself  any  security  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
new  dominions,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture;  but  as  it  is 
easy  to  discover,  that  whatever  he  may  propose  to  himself, 
his  conduct  evidently  tends  to  the  ruin  of  Europe,  so  he 
may,  in  my  opinion,  justly  be  opposed,  if  he  cannot  be  di- 
verted or  made  easy. 

Nor  can  we,  sir,  if  this  opposition  should  incite  him,  or 
any  other  power,  to  an  invasion  of  his  majesty's  foreign 
dominions,  refuse  them  our  protection  and  assistance :  for 
as  they  suffer  for  the  cause  which  we  are  engaged  to  sup- 
port, and  sufi^er  only  by  our  measures,  we  are  at  least,  as 
allies,  obliged  by  the  laws  of  equity  and  the  general  com- 
pacts of  mankind,  to  arm  in  their  defence ;  and  what  may 
be  claimed  by  the  common  right  of  allies,  we  shall  surely 
not  deny  them,  only  because  they  are  more  closely  united 
to  us,  because  they  own  the  same  monarch  with  ourselves. 
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Mr.  PuLTENKY  spoke  to  the  following  purpose: — Sir, 
with  what  eagerness  the  French  snatch  every  opportunity 
of  increasing  their  influence,  extending  their  dominions, 
and  oppressing  their  neighbours,  the  experience  of  many 
years  has  convinced  all  Europe;  and  it  is  evident  that 
unless  some  power  be  preserved  in  a  degree  of  strength 
nearly  equal  to  theirs,  their  schemes,  pernicious  as  they 
are,  cannot  be  defeated. 

That  the  only  power  from  which  this  opposition  can  be 
hoped,  is  the  house  of  Austria,  a  very  superficial  view  of 
this  part  of  the  globe,  will  sufficiently  demonstrate ;  of  this 
we  were  long  since  so  strongly  convinced,  that  we  em- 
ployed all  our  forces  and  all  our  politicks  to  aggrandize  this 
house.  We  endeavoured  not  only  to  support  it  in  all  its 
hereditary  rights,  but  to  invest  it  with  new  sovereignties, 
and  extend  its  authority  over  new  dominions. 

Why  we  afterwards  varied  in  our  councils  and  our  mea- 
sures, I  have  long  inquired  without  any  satisfaction,  having 
never,  sir,  with  the  utmost  application,  been  able  to  dis- 
cover the  motives  to  the  memorable  treaty  of  Hanover,  by 
which  we  stipulated  to  destroy  the  fabrick  that  we  had 
been  so  long  and  so  laboriously  endeavouring  to  erect ;  by 
which  we  abandoned  that  alliance  which  we  had  so  dili- 
gently cultivated,  which  we  had  preferred  to  peace,  plenty, 
and  riches,  and  for  which  we  had  cheerfully  supported  a 
tedious,  a  bloody,  and  an  expensive  war. 

This  conduct,  sir,  raises  a  greater  degree  of  admiration, 
as  the  authors  of  it  had  exhausted  all  their  eloquence  in 
censuring  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  had  endeavoured  to 
expose  those  who  transacted  it  to  the  general  hatred  of 
the  nation;  as  they  always  expressed  in  the  strongest 
terms  their  dread  and  detestation  of  the  French ;  as  they 
animated  all  their  harangues,  and  stunned  their  opponents 
with  declarations  of  their  zeal  for  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

By  what  impulse  or  what  infatuation, these  asserters  of 
liberty,  these  enemies  of  France,  these  guardians  of  the 
balance  of  power,  were  on  the  sudden  prevailed  on  to  de- 
clare in  favour  of  the  power  whom  they  had  so  long 
thought  it  their  chief  interest  and  highest  honour  to  op« 
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pose,  must  be  discovered  by  sagacity  superiour  to  mine. 
But  after  such  perplexity  of  councils  and  such  fluctuation 
of  conduct,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  more  particularly 
what  are  the  present  intentions  of  the  ministry,  what  alli- 
ances have  been  formed,  and  what  conditions  are  required 
to  be  fulfilled. 

If  we  are  obliged  only  to  supply  the  queen  of  Hungary 
with  twelve  thousand  men,  we  have  already  performed  our 
engagements ;  if  we  have  promised  any  pecuniary  assist- 
ance, the  sum  which  we  have  stipulated  to  furnish  ought 
to  be  declared ;  for  I  suppose,  at  least,  our  engagements 
have  some  limits,  and  that  we  are  not  to  exert  all  the  force 
of  the  nation,  to  fight  as  if  fire  and  sword  were  at  our  gates, 
or  an  invader  were  landing  armies  upon  our  coasts. 

I  have,  sir,  from  my  earliest  years  been  zealous  for  the 
defence  and  exaltation  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  shall 
be  very  far  from  proposing  that  any  danger  or  distress 
should  influence  us  to  desert  it ;  but  I  do  not  easily  dis- 
cover by  what  means  we  shall  be  able  to  afibrd  any  effica- 
cious assistance  :  for  the  power  of  Britain  consists  chiefly 
in  naval  armaments,  which  can  be  of  very  little  use  to  the 
queen  of  Hungary,  and  I  know  not  any  state  that  will 
easily  consent  to  unite  with  us  on  this  occasion. 

If  there  be,  sir,  any  states  remaining  in  Europe  which 
the  French  can  neither  intimidate  nor  bribe,  we  ought 
studiously  to  solicit  and  diligently  to  cultivate  their  friend- 
ship ;  but  whether  any,  except  the  Moscovites,  are  now 
independent,  or  sufficiently  confident. of  their  own  strength 
to  engage  in  such  a  hazardous  alliance,  may  be  justly 
doubted. 

The  late  grand  alliance,  sir,  was  supported  at  the  ex- 
pense of  this  nation  alone ;  nor  was  it  required  from  the 
other  confederates  to  exhaust  the  treasure  of  their  country 
in  the  common  cause.  I  hope  the  debt  which  that  war  has 
entailed  upon  us  will  instruct  us  to  be  more  frugal  in  our 
future  engagements,  and  to  stipulate  only  what  we  may 
perform  without  involving  the  nation  in  misery,  which  vic- 
tories and  triumphs  cannot  compensate. 

The  necessity^  sir,  of  publick  economy  obliges  me  to 
insist,  that  before  any  money  shall  be  granted,  an  account 
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be  laid  before  the  senate,  in  particular  terms,  of  the  uses 
to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  To  ask  for  supplies  in  ge- 
neral terms,  is  to  demand  the  power  of  squandering  the 
publick  money  at  pleasure,  and  to  claim,  in  softer  lan- 
guage, nothing  less  than  despotick  authority. 

It  has  not  been  uncommon  for  money,  granted  by  the 
senate,  to  be  spent  without  producing  any  of  those  effects 
which  were  expected  from  it,  without  assisting  our  allies, 
or  humbling  our  enemies ;  and,  therefore,  there  is  reason 
for  suspecting  that  money  has  sometimes  been  asked  for 
one  use  and  applied  to  another. 

If  our  concurrence,  sir,  is  necessary  to  increase  his 
majesty's  influence  on  the  continent,  to  animate  the  friends 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  or  to  repress  the  disturbers  of  the 
publick  tranquillity,  I  shall  willingly  unite  with  the  most 
zealous  advocates  for  the  administration  in  any  vote  of  ap- 
probation or  assistance,  not  contrary  to  the  act  of  settle- 
ment, that  important  and  well-concerted  act,  by  which  the 
present  family  was  advanced  to  the  throne,  and  by  which 
it  is  provided,  that  Britain  shall  never  be  involved  in  war 
for  the  enlargement  or  protection  of  the  dominions  of  Ha- 
nover, dominions  from  which  we  never  expected  nor  re- 
ceived any  benefit,  and  for  which,  therefore,  nothing  ought 
to  be  either  sufiered  or  hazarded. 

If  it  should  be  again  necessary  to  form  a  confederacy, 
and  to  unite  the  powers  of  Europe  against  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  that  ambitious,  that  restless  family,  by  whichthe 
repose  of  the  world  is  almost  every  day  interrupted,  which 
is  incessantly  labouring  against  the  happiness  of  human 
nature,  and  seeking  every  hour  an  opportunity  of  new  en- 
croachments, I  declare,  sir,  that  I  shall  not  only,  with  the 
greatest  cheerfulness,  bear  my  share  of  the  publick  ex- 
pense,  but  endeavour  to  reconcile  others  to  their  part  of 
the  calamities  of  war.  This,  sir,  I  have  advanced  in  con- 
fidence, that  sufficient  care  shall  be  taken,  that  in  any  new 
alliance  we  shall  be  parties,  not  principals ;  that  the  ex- 
pense of. war,  as  the  advantage  of  victory,  shall  be  com- 
mon ;  and  that  those  who  shall  unite  with  us  will  be  our 
allies,  not  our  mercenaries. 

Mr.  .Walpole  then  spoke,  to  the  following  purpose  :-r— 
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Sir,  it  is  not  without  reason  that  the  honourable  gentleman 
desires  to  be  informed  of  the  stipulations  contained  in  the 
treaty  by  which  we  have  engaged  to  support  the  Pragma- 
tick  sanction  ;  for  I  find  that  he  either  never  knew  them 
or  has  forgotten  them ;  and,  therefore,  those  reasonings 
which  he  has  formed  upon  them  fall  to  the  ground. 

We  are  obliged,  sir,  by  this  treaty,  to  supply  the  house 
of  Austria  with  twelve  thousand  men,  and  the  Dutch,  who 
were  engaged  in  it  by  our  example,  have  promised  a  sup- 
ply of  five  thousand.  This  force,  joined  to  those  armies 
which  the  large  dominions  of  that  family  enable  them  to 
raise,  were  conceived  sufficient  to  repel  aoy  enemy  by 
whom  their  rights  should  be  invaded. 

But  because  in  affairs  of  such  importance  nothing  is  to  be 
left  to  hazard,  because  the  preservation  of  the  equipoise  of 
power,  on  which  the  liberties  of  almost  all  mankind,  who 
can  call  themselves  free,  must  be  acknowledged  to  de- 
pend, ought  to  be  rather  certain,  than  barely  probable ;  it 
is  stipulated  farther,  both  by  the  French  and  ourselves, 
that  if  the  supplies,  specified  in  the  first  article,  shall  ap- 
pear insufficient,  we  shall  unite  our  whole  force  in  the  de- 
fence of  our  ally,  and  struggle,  once  more,  for  indepen- 
dence, with  ardour  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  our 
cause. 

By  these  stipulations,  sir,  no  engagements  have  been 
formed  that  can  be  imagined  to  have  been  prohibited  by 
the  act  of  settlement,  by  which  it  is  provided,  that  the 
house  of  Hanover  shall  hot  plunge  this  nation  into  a  war, 
for  the  sake  of  their  foreign  dominions,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  senate;  for  this  war  is  by  no  means  entered 
upon  for  the  particular  security  of  Hanover,  but  for  the 
general  advantage  of  Europe,  to  repress  the  ambition  of 
the  French,  and  to  preserve  ourselves  and  our  posterity 
from  the  most  abject  dependence  upon  a  nation  exasper^ 
ated  against  us  by  long  opposition,  and  hereditary  hatred. 

Nor  is  the  act  of  settlement  only  preserved  unviolated 
by  the  reasons  of  the  present  alliance,  but  by  the  regular 
concurrence  of  the  senate  which  his  majesty  has  desired, 
notwithstanding  his  indubitable  right  of  making  peace  and 
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war  by  his  owu  authority.  I  cannot,  therefore,  imagine 
upon  what  pretence  it  can  be  urged,  that  the  law,  which 
requires  that  no  war  shall  be  made  on  account  of  the  Ha- 
noverian dominions  without  the  consent  of  the  senate,  is 
violated,  when  it  is  evident  that  the  war  is  made  upon 
other  motives,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  senate  is  so- 
lemnly desired. 

But  such  is  the  malevolence  with  which  the  conduct  of 
the  administration  is  examined,  that  no  degree  of  integrity 
or  vigilance  can  secure  it  from  censure.  When,  in  the 
present  question,  truth  and  reason  are  evidently  on  their 
side,  past  transactions  are  recalled  to  memory,  and  those 
measures  are  treated  with  the  utmost  degree  of  contempt 
and  ridicule,  of  which  the  greatest  part  of  the  audience 
have  probably  forgotten  the  reasons,  and  of  which  the  au- 
thors of  them  do  not  always  stand  up  in  the  defence,  be- 
cause they  are  weary  of  repeating  arguments  to  those  who 
listen  with  a  resolution  never  to  be  convinced. 

How  well,  sir,  those  by  whom  the  ministry  is  opposed, 
have  succeeded  in  hardening  their  minds  against  the  force 
of  reason,  is  evident  from  their  constant  custom  of  appeal- 
ing from  the  senate  to  the  people,  and  publishing,  in  pam- 
phlets, those  arguments  which  they  have  found  themselves, 
in  this  assembly,  unable  to  support ;  a  practice  which  dis- 
covers rather  an  obstinate  resolution  to  obstruct  the  go- 
vernment, than  zeal  for  the  prosperity  of  their  country,  and 
which,  to  speak  of  it  in  the  softest  terms,  seems  to  be  sug- 
gested more  by  the  desire  of  popularity  than  the  love  of 
truth. 

Mr.  Sandys  spoke  to  the  effect  following: — Sir,  not- 
withstanding the  confidence  with  which  this  motion  has 
been  offered  and  defended,  notwithstanding  the  specious 
appearance  of  respect  to  his  majesty,  by  which  it  is  reconir 
mended,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  declare,  that  it  appears  to 
me  inconsistent  with  the  trust  reposed  in  us  by  our  consti- 
tuents, who  owe  their  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Britain, 
and  not  to  the  elector  of  Hanover. 

It  will  be  urged,  sir,  by  the  people,  whom  we  sit  here  to 
represent,  that  they  are^  already  embarrassed  with  debts. 
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contracted  in  a  late  war,  from  which,  after  the  expense  of 
many  millions,  and  the  destruction  of  prodigious  multi- 
tudes, they  receive  no  advantage ;  and  that  they  are  now 
loaded  with  taxes  for  the  support  of  another,  of  which  they 
perceive  no  prospect  of  a  very  happy  or  honourable  con- 
clusion, of  either  security  or  profit,  either  conquests  or  re- 
prisals ;  and  that  they  are,  therefore,  by  no  means  willing 
to  see  themselves  involved  in  any  new  confederacy,  by 
which  they  may  entail  on  their  posterity  the  same  calami- 
ties, and  oblige  themselves  to  hazard  their  fortunes  and 
their  happiness  in  defence  of  distant  countries,  of  which 
many  of  them  have  scarcely  heard,  and  from  which  no  re- 
turn of  assistance  is  expected. 

Mr.  Walpole  spoke  again,  to  this  purpose:  —  Sir, 
though  it  is  not  necessary  to  refute  every  calumny  that 
malice  may  invent,  or  credulity  admit,  or  to  answer  those 
of  whom  it  may  reasonably  be  conceived  that  they  do  not 
credit  their  own  accusations,  I  will  yet  rise,  once  more,  in 
vindication  of  the  treaty  of  Hanover,  to  show  with  how 
little  reason  it  is  censured,  to  repress  the  levity  of  insult, 
and  the  pride  of  unreasonable  triumph. 

The  treaty  of  Hanover,  sir,  how  long  soever  it  has  been 
ridiculed,  and  with  whatever  contempt  those  by  i^hom  it 
was  negotiated  have  been  treated,  was  wise  and  just.  It 
was  just,  because  no  injury  was  intended  to  any  power,  no 
invasion  was  planned,  no  partition  of  dominions  stipulated, 
nothing  but  our  own  security  desired.  It  was  wise,  be- 
cause it  produced  the  end  proposed  by  it,  and  established 
that  security  which  the  Austrians  and  Spaniards  were  en- 
deavouring to  destroy. 

The  emperour  of  Germany,  sir,  had  then  entered  into  a 
secret  treaty  of  alliance  with  Spain,  by  which  nothing  less 
was  designed  than  the  total  destruction  of  our  liberties,  the 
diminution  of  our  commerce,  the  alienation  of  our  domi- 
nions, and  the  subversion  of  our  constitution.  We  were 
to  have  been  expelled  from  Gibraltar,  and  totally  excluded 
from  the  Mediterranean,  the  pretender  was  to  have  been 
exalted  to  the  throne,  and  a  new  religion,  with  the  sla- 
very that  always  accompanies  it,  to  have  been  introduced 
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amongst  us,  and  Ostend  was  to  have  been  made  a  port, 
and  to  have  shared  the  poor  remains  of  our  commerce  to 
foreign  nations. 

This  unjust,  this  malicious  confederacy,  was  then  op- 
posed with  the  utmost  vehemence  by  the  imperial  gene* 
ral,  whose  courage  and  military  capacity  are  celebrated 
throughout  the  world,  and  whose  political  abilities  and 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  were  equal  to  his 
knowledge  of  war.  He  urged,  with  great  force,  that  such 
a  confederacy  would  disunite  the  empire  for  ever  from  the 
maritime  powers,  by  which  it  had  been  supported,  and 
which  were  engaged  by  one  common  interest  in  the  pro- 
motion of  its  prosperity :  but  his  remonstrances  availed 
nothing,  and  the  alliance  was  concluded. 

When  our  ancient  allies,  who  had  been  so  often  suc- 
coured with  our  treasure,  and  defended  by  our  arms,  had 
entered  into  such  engagements ;  when  it  was  stipulated 
not  only  to  impoverish  but  enslave  us ;  not  only  to  weaken 
us  abroad,  but  to  deprive  us  of  every  domestick  comfort ; 
when  a  scheme  was  formed  that  would  have  spread  misery 
over  the  whole  nation,  and  have  extended  its  consequences 
to  the  lowest  orders  of  the  community,  it  was  surely  ne- 
cessary to  frustrate  it  by  some  alliance,  and  with  whom 
could  we  thenoinite,  but  with  France  ? 

This  is  not  the  only  fact  on  which  gentlemen  have  ven- 
tured to  speak  with  great  freedom  without  sufficient  in- 
formation ;  the  conduct  of  our  allies  in  the  late  war  has 
been  no  less  misrepresented  than  that  of  our  ministers  in 
their  negotiations.  They  have  been  charged  with  impos- 
ing upon  us  the  whole  expense  of  the  confederacy,  when 
it  may  be  proved,  beyond  controversy,  that  the  annual 
charge  of  the  Dutch  was  five  millions. 

Nor  did  they,  sir,  only  contribute  annually  thus  largely 
to  the  common  cause,  but  when  we  forsook  the  alliance^ 
and  shamefully  abandoned  the  advantages  we  had  gained^ 
they  received  our  mercenaries  into  their  own  pay,  and  ex- 
pended nine  millions  in  a  single  year. 

Of  the  truth  of  these  assertions  it  is  easy  to  produce  in- 
contestable evidence,  which,  however,  cannot  be  necessary 
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to  any  man  who  reflects,  that  from  one  of  the  most  wealthy 
nations  in  the  world ,  the  Dutch,  with  all  their  commerce, 
and  all  their  parsimony,  are  reduced  to  penury  and  dis- 
tress; for  who  can  tell  by  what  means  they  have  sunk  into 
their  present  low  condition,  if  they  suffered  nothing  by  the 
late  war? 

How  this  gentleman,  sir,  has  been  deceived,  and  to 
whose  insinuations  his  errours  are  to  be  imputed,  I  am  at 
no  loss  to  discover.  I  hope  he  will,  by  this  confutation, 
be  warned  against  implicit  credulity,  and  remember  with 
what  caution  that  man  is  to  be  trusted,  whose  pernicious 
counsels  have  endangered  his  country. 

Mr.  Vyner  spoke  thus: — Sir,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  an 
incontestable  maxim,  that  no  measures  are  eligible,  which 
are  unjust;  and  that,  therefore,  before  any  resolutions  are 
formed,  we  ought  to  examine  not  what  motives  may  be 
suggested  by  expedience,  but  what  arguments  may  be  ad- 
vanced by  equity  on  one  part  or  the  other. 

If  I  do  not  mistake  the  true  intent  of  the  address  now 
proposed,  we  are  invited  to  declare  that  we  will  oppose 
the  king  of  Prussia  in  his  attempts  upon  Silesia,  a  declar- 
ation in  which  I  know  not  how  any  man  can  concur,  who 
knows  not  the  nature  of  his  claim,  and  the  laws  of  the  em- 
pire. It  ought,  therefore,  sir,  to  have  been  the  first  en- 
deavour of  those  by  whom  this  address  has  been  so  zeal- 
ously promoted,  to  show  that  his  claim,  so  publickly 
explained,  so  firmly  urged,  and  so  strongly  supported,  is 
without  foundation  in  justice  or  in  reason,  and  is  only  one 
of  those  imaginary  titles,  which  ambition  may  always  find 
to  the  dominions  of  another. 

But  no  attempt  has  been  yet  made  towards  the  discus- 
sion of  this  important  question,  and,  therefore,  I  know  not 
how  any  man  can  call  upon  us  to  oppose  the  king  of 
Prussia,  when  his  claim  may  probably  be  just,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, such  as,  if  it  were  necessary  for  us  to  engage  in 
the  afikirs  of  those  distant  countries,  we  ought  to  join  with 
him  in  asserting. 

Lord  Gage  spoke  next,  in  substance  as  follows : — Sir, 
as  no  member  of  this  assembly  can  feel  a  greater  degree  of 

VOL.  I.  F  f 
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zeal  for  his  majesty's  honour  than  myself;  none  shall  more 
readily  concur  in  any  expression  of  duty  or  adherence 
to  him. 

But  I  have  been  always  taught  that  allegiance  to  my 
prince  is  consistent  with  fidelity  to  my  country,  that  the 
interest  of  the  king  and  the  people  of  great  Britain  is  the 
same ;  and  that  he  only  is  a  true  subject  of  the  crown , 
who  is  a  steady  promoter  of  the  happiness  of  the  nation. 

For  this  reason  I  think  it  necessary  to  declare,  that  Ha- 
nover is  always  to  be  considered  as  a  sovereignty  separate 
from  that  of  Britain,  and  as  a  country  with  laws  and  in- 
terests distinct  from  ours ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
representatives  of  this  nation,  to  take  care  that  interests  so 
different  may  never  be  confounded,  and  that  Britain  may 
incur  no  expense  of  which  Hanover  alone  can  enjoy  the 
advantage. 

If  the  elector  of  Hanover  should  be  engaged  in  war 
with  any  of  the  neighbouring  sovereigns,  who  should  be 
enabled,  by  a  victory,  to  enter  into  the  country,  and  carry 
the  terrours  of  war  through  all  his  territories,  it  would  by 
no  means  be  necessary  for  this  nation  to  interpose;  for 
the  elector  of  Hanover  might  lose  his  dominions  without 
any  disadvantage  or  dishonour  to  the  king  or  people  of 
Britain. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  APRIL  16>  1741, 

DEBATE  ON  A  MOTION  FOR  SUPPORTING  THE  QUEEN  OF 

HUNGARY. 

His  majesty  went  this  day  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  after 
his  assent  to  several  bills,  he,  in  a  speech  from  the  throne 
to  both  houses  of  the  senate,  acquainted  them,  that  the 
war  raised  against  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  the  va- 
"rious  claims  on  the  late  German  emperour's  succession, 
might  expose  the  dominions  of  such  princes  as  should 
incline  to  support  the  Pragmatick  sanction  to  imminent 
danger.      That  the   qaeen   of  Hungary   required  the 
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twelve  thonsand  men  stipulated  by  treaty,  and  there- 
upon he  had  demanded  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  of 
the  king  of  Sweden,  as  sovereign  of  Hesse  Cassel,  their 
respective  bodies  of  troops,  of  six  thousand  men  each, 
to  be  in  readiness  to  march  to  her  assistance.  That  he 
was  concerting  such  farther  measures  as  may  disappoint 
all  dangerous  designs  forming  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  which  might  make  it  necessary  for 
him  to  enter  into  still  larger  expenses  for  maintaining 
the  Pragmatick  sanction.  He,  therefore,  in  a  conjunc- 
ture so  critical,  desired  the  concurrence  of  his  senate,  in 
enabling  him  to  contribute,  in  the  most  effectual  man- 
ner, to  the  support  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  the  pre- 
venting, by  all  reasonable  means,  the  subversion  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  to  the  maintaining  the  liberties 
and  balance  oFpower  in  Europe. 

The  house  of  commons,  in  their  address  upon  this  occa- 
sion, expressed  a  dutiful  sense  of  his  majesty's  just  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  for 
the  maintaining  the  Pragmatick  sanction ;  they  declared 
their  concurrence  in  the  prudent  measures  which  his 
majesty  was  pursuing  for  the  preservation  of  the  liber- 
ties .and  balance  of  power  in  Europe ;  they  assured  his 
majesty,  that,  in  justice  to,  and  vindication  of  the  ho- 
nour and  dignity  of  the  British  crown,  they  would  effec- 
tually stand  by  and  support  his  majesty  against  all  insults 
and  attacks,  which  any  power,  in  resentment  of  the  just 
measures  which  he  had  so  wisely  taken,  should  make 
upon  any  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  though  not  belong- 
ing to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  They  farther  assured 
his  majesty,  that  in  any  future  events  which  might  make 
it  necessary  for  him  to  enter  into  still  larger  expenses, 
they  would  enable  him  to  contribute,  in  the  most  effec- 
tual manner,  to  the  support  of  the  designs  he  proposed. 

His  majesty,  in  his  answer  to  this  address,  observed  their 
readiness  in  enabling  him  to  make  good  his  engage 
ments  with  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  the  assurances 
given  him  not  to  suffer  his  foreign  dominions  to  b^  in- 
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suited  on  account  of  the  measures  he  was  pursuing  for 

the  support  of  the  Pragmatick  sanction,  etc. 
In  consequence  of  this  procedure,  the  bouse,  pursuant  to 

order,  resolved  itself  into  a  committee,  to  consider  of 

the  supplies  granted  to  his  majesty. 
Upon  this  occasion,  a  motion  was  made  by  sir  Robert 

Walpole  for  a  grant  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds, 

for  the  support  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  on  which  arose 

the  following  debate : 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  supported  his  motion  by  a 
speech,  in  substance  as  follows  : — Sir,  the  necessity  of  this 
grant  appears  so  plainly  from  the  bare  mention  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  asked,  that  I  can  scarcely  conceive 
that  its  reasonableness  will  be  disputed.  I  can  discover 
no  principles  upon  which  an  objection  to  this  motion  can 
be  founded,  nor  the  least  arguments  by  which  such  objec- 
tion can  be  supported. 

The  indispensable  obligations  of  publick  faith,  the  great 
ties  by  which  nations  are  united,  and  confederacies  formed, 
I  cannot  suppose  any  man  inclined  to  invalidate.  An  ex- 
act performance  of  national  promises,  and  inviolable  ad- 
herence to  treaties,  is  enforced  at  once  by  policy  and  jus- 
tice, and  all  laws  both  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Publick  perfidy,  sir,  like  private  dishonesty,  whatever 
temporary  advantages  it  may  promise  or  produce,  is  al- 
ways, upon  the  whole,  the  parent  of  misery.  Every  man, 
however  prosperous,  must  sometimes  wish  for  a  friend ; 
and  every  nation,  however  potent,  stand  in  need  of  an 
ally  ;  but  all  alliances  subsist  upon  mutual  confidence,  and 
confidence  can  be  produced  only  by  unlimited  integrity, 
by  known  firmness,  and  approved  veracity. 

The  use  of  alliances,  sir,  has,  in  the  last  age,  been  too 
much  experienced  to  be  contested ;  it  is  by  leagues  well 
concerted,  and  strictly  observed,  that  the  weak  are  de- 
fended against  the  strong,  that  bounds  are  set  to  the 
turbulence  of  ambition,  that  the  torrent  of  power  is  re- 
strained, and  empires  preserved  from  those  inundations  of 
war,  that,  in  former  times,  laid  the  world  in  ruins.     By 
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alliances,  sir,  the  equipoise  of  power  is  maintained,  and 
those  alarms  and  apprehensions  avoided,  which  must  arise 
from  daily  vicissitudes  of  empire,  and  the  fluctuations  of 
perpetual  contest. 

That  it  is  the  interest  of  this  nation  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  the  house  of  Austria,  to  protect  its  rights, 
and  secure  its  succession,  to  inform  it  when  mistaken,  and 
to  assist  it  when  attacked,  is  allowed  by  every  party. 
Every  man,  sir,  knows  that  the  only  power  that  can  sen- 
sibly injure  us,  by  obstructing  our  commerce,  or  invading 
our  dominions,  is  France,  against  which  no  confederacy 
can  be  formed,  except  with  the  house  of  Austria,  that  can 
afford  us  any  efficacious  support. 

The  firmest  bond  of  alliances  is  mutual  interest.  Men 
easily  unite  against  him  whom  they  have  all  equal  reason 
to  fear  and  to  hate;  by  whom  they  have  been  equally  in- 
jured, and  by  whom  they  slispect  that  no  opportunity  will 
be  lost  of  renewing  his  encroachments.  Such  is  the  state 
of  this  nation,  and  of  the  Austrians.  We  are  equally  en- 
dangered by  the  French  greatness,  and  equally  animated 
against  it  by  hereditary  animosities,  and  contests  continued 
from  one  age  to  another ;  we  are  convinced  that,  however 
either  may  be  flattered  or  caressed,  while  the  other  is  in- 
vaded, every  blow  is  aimed  at  both,  and  that  we  are  di- 
vided only  that  we  may  be  more  easily  destroyed. 

For  this  reason  we  engaged  in  the  support  of  the  Prag- 
matick  sanction,  and  stipulated  to  secure  the  imperial 
crown  to  the  daughters  of  Austria;  which  was  nothing 
more  than  to  promise,  that  we  would  endeavour  to  prevent 
our  own  destruction,  by  opposing  the  exaltation  of  a  prince 
who  should  owe  his  dignity  to  the  French,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  so  close  an  alliance,  second  all  their  schemes, 
admit  all  their  claims,  and  sacrifice  to  their  ambition  the 
happiness  of  a  great  part  of  mankind. 

Such  would  probably  be  the  consequence,  if  the  French 
should  gain  the  power  of  conferring  the  imperial  crown. 
They  would  hold  the  emperour  in  perpetual  dependence, 
would,  perhaps,  take  possession  of  his  hereditary  domi- 
nions, as  a  mortgage  for  their  expenses;  would  awe  him 
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with  the  troops  which  they  sent  under  a  pretence  of  assist- 
ing him,  and  leave  him  only  the  titles  of  dominion,  and 
the  shadows  of  empire. 

In  this  state  would  he  remain,  whibt  his  formidable 
allies  were  extending  their  dominions  on  every  side.  He 
would  see  one  power  subdued  after  another,  and  himself 
^  weakened  fay  degrees,  and  only  not  deprived  of  Us  throne, 
because  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  dethrone  him ;  or  be 
would  be  obliged  to  solicit  our  assistance  to  break  from 
his  slavery,  and  we  should  be  obliged,  at  the  utmost 
hazard,  and  at  an  expense  not  to  be  calculated,  to  remedy 
what  it  is,  perhaps,  now  in  our  power  to  prevent  with  very 
little  difficulty. 

That  this  danger  is  too  near  to  be  merely  chimerical,  that 
the  queen  of  Hungary  is  invaded,  and  her  right  to  the 
imperial  dignity  contested,  is  well  known  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
the  time  for  fulfilling  our  engagements ;  eogageme^nts  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  ourselves  and  oQr  posterity;  and 
I  hope  the  government  will  not  be  accused  of  profusion,  if, 
for  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  the  liberties  of  Europe 
shall  be  preserved. 

We  cannot  deny  this  grant  without  acting  in  opposition 
to  our  late  professions  of  supporting  his  majesty  in  his  en- 
deavours to  maintain  the  Pragmatick  sanction,  and  of  as- 
sisting him  to  defend  his  foreign  dominions  from  any  in- 
juries to  which  those  endeavour^  should  expose  them ;  for 
how  can  he  without  forces  defend  his  dominions,  or  assist 
his  ally  1  or  how  can  he  maintain  forces  without  supplies  1 

Mr.  Shippen  next  rose,  and  spoke  thus : — Sir,  as  I  have 
always  endeavoured  to  act  upon  conviction  of  my  duty,  to 
examine  opinions  before  I  admit  them,  and  to  speak  what 
I  liave  thought  the  truth,  I  do  not  easily  change  my  con- 
duct, or  retract  my  assertions ;  nor  am  I  deterred  from  re- 
peating my  arguments  when  I  have  a  right  to  speak,  by  the 
remembrance  that  they  have  formerly  been  unsuccessful. 

Every  man,  when  be  is  confident  himself,  conceives  him- 
self able  to  persuade  others,  and  imagines  that  their  obsti- 
nacy proceeds  from  other  motives  than  reason;  and  that, 
if  he  fails  at  one  time  to  gain  over  his  audience,  he  may 
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yet  succeed  in  some  faappier  momeDt^  when  their  preju- 
dices shall  be  dissipated,  or  their  interest  varied. 

For  this  reason,  though  it  cannot  be  suspected  that  I  have 
forgotten  the  resentment  which  I  have  formerly  drawn  upon 
myself,  by  an  open  declaration  of  my  sentiments  with  regard 
to  Hanover,  I  stand  up  again,  with  equal  confidence,  to 
make  my  protestations  against  any  interposition  in  the  af- 
fairs of  that  country,  and  to  avow  my  dislike  of  the  promise 
lately  made  to  defend  it :  a  promise,  inconsistent,  in  my 
opinion,  with  that  important  and  inviolable  law,  the  act  of 
settlement ! — a  promise,  which,  if  it  could  have  been  fore- 
known, would,  perhaps,  have  for  ever  precluded  from  the 
succession  that  illustrious  family,  to  which  we  owe  such 
.numberless  blessings,  such  continued  felicity  ! 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  insinuate  that  we  can  be  too  grate- 
ful to  his  majesty,  or  too  zealous  in  our  adherence  to  him ; 
only  let  us  remember,  that  true  gratitude  consists  in  real 
benefits,  in  promoting  the  true  interest  of  him  to  whom  we 
are  indebted ;  and  surely,  by  hazarding  the  welfare  of 
Britain  in  defence  of  Hanover,  we  shall  very  little  consult 
,the  advantage,  or  promote  the  greatness  of  our  sovereign. 

It  is  well  known  how  inconsiderable,  in  the  sight  of 
those  by  whom  the  succession  was  established,  Hanover 
. appeared,  in  comparison  with  Britain.  Those  men,  to 
whom  even  their  enemies  have  seldom  denied  praise  for 
knowledge  and  capacity,  and  who  have  been  so  loudly  * 
celebrated  by  many,  who  have  joined  in  the  last  address, 
/or  their  honest  zeal,  and  the  love  of  their  country,  en- 
acted, that  the  king  of  Britain  shoujd  never  visit  those  im- 
portant territories,  which  we  have  so  solemnly  promised  to 
defend,  at  the  hazard  of  our  happiness.  It  was  evidently 
their  design  that  our  sovereign,  engrossed  by  the  care  of 
his  new  subjects,  a  care  which,  as  they  reasonably  ima- 
gined, would  arise  from  gratitude  for  dignity  and  power 
so  liberally  conferred,  should  in  time  forget  that  corner  of 
the  earth  on  which  his  ancestors  had  resided,  and  act,  not 
as  elector  of  Hanover,  but  as  king  of  Britain,  as  the  go- 
vernour  of  a  mighty  nation,  and  the  lord  of  large  dominions. 
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It  was  expressly  determined,  that  this  nation  should  never 
be  involved  in  war  for  the  defence  of  the  dominions  on  the 
continent,  and,  doubtless,  the  same  policy  that  has  re- 
strained us  from  extending  our  conquests  in  countries 
from  which  some  advantages  might  be  received,  ought  to 
forbid  all  expensive  and  hazardous  measures,  for  the  sake 
of  territories  from  whence  no  benefit  can  be  reaped. 

Nor  are  the  purposes,  sir,  for  which  this  supply  is  de- 
manded, the  only  objections  that  may  be  urged  against  it, 
for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  asked,  makes  it  necessary  at 
least  to  delay  it.  The  ministers  have  been  so  little  ac- 
customed to  refusals  that  they  have  forgot  when  to  ask 
with  decency,  and  expect  the  treasure  of  the  nation  to  be 
poured  upon  them,  whenever  they  shall  think  it  proper  to 
hint  that  they  have  discovered  some  new  opportunity  of 
expense. 

It  is  necessary,  that  when  a  supply  is  desired,  the  house 
should  be  informed,  some  time  before,  of  the  sum  that  is 
required,  and  of  the  ends  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  that 
every  member  may  consider,  at  leisure,  the  expediency  of 
the  measures  proposed,  and  the  proportion  of  the  sum  to 
the  occasion  on  which  it  is  demanded ;  that  he  may  ex- 
amine what  are  the  most  proper  methods  of  raising  it,  and, 
perhaps,  inquire  with  what  willingness  his  constituents  will 
advance  it. 

Whether  any  man  is  enabled  by  his  acuteness  and  ex- 
perience, to  determine  all  these  questions  upon  momenta- 
neous  reflection,  I  cannot  decide.  For  my  part,  I  confess 
myself  one  of  those  on  whom  nature  has  bestowed  no  such 
faculties,  and  therefore  move  that  the  consideration  of  this 
supply  may  be  deferred  for  a  few  days ;  for  if  it  be  now 
pressed  upon  us,  I  shall  vote  against  it,  because  I  do  not 
yet  fully  discover  all  the  reasons  for  it,  nor  all  the  conse- 
quences which  it  may  produce,  and  I  think  myself  obliged 
to  know  for  what  purpbse  I  give  away  the  money  which  is 
not  my  own. 

Mr.  Vyner  spoke  as  follows  : — Sir,  whatever  may  be 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  Pragmatick  sanction,  or 
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whatever  the  obligations  of  national  pacts,  of  which  I  hope 
no  man  is  desirous  of  countenancing  the  neglect,  yet  they 
cannot  oblige  us  to  arm  without  an  enemy,  to  embarrass 
ourselves  with  watching  every  possibility  of  danger,  to 
garrison  dominions  which  are  not  threatened,  or  assert 
rights  which  are  not  invaded. 

The  expediency  of  maintaining  the  house  of  Austria  on 
the  imperial  throne,  it  is  not  at  present  necessary  to  as- 
sert, because  it  does  not  appear  that  any  other  family  is 
aspiring  to  it.  There  may,  indeed,  be  whispers  of  secret 
designs  and  artful  machinations,  whispers,  perhaps,  spread 
only  to  aflVight  the  court  into  treaties,  or  the  senate  into 
grants ;  or  designs,  which,  like  a  thousand  others  that 
every  day  produces,  innumerable  accidents  may  defeat; 
which  may  be  discovered,  not  only  before  they  are  exe- 
cuted, but  before  they  are  fully  formed,  and  which,  there- 
fore, are  not  worthy  to  engross  much  of  our  attention,  or 
to  exhaust  the  wealth  of  the  people. 

The  Pragmatick  sanction  is  nothing  more  than  a  settle- 
ment of  the  imperial  dignity  upon  the  eldest  daughter  oi^ 
the  late  German  emperour  and  her  son ;  and  if  she  has  no 
son,  upon  the  son  of  the  second  daughter ;  nor  has  the 
crown  of  Britain,  by  engaging  to  support  that  sanction, 
promised  any  thing  more  than  to  preserve  this  order  of 
succession,  which  no  power,  at  present,  is  endeavouring  to 
interrupt;  and  which,  therefore,  at  present,  requires  no 
defence.  ' 

The  dispute,  sir,  between  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the 
queen  of  Hungary,  is  of  a  different  kind  ;  nor  is  it  our 
duty  to  engage  in  it,  either  as  parties  or  judges.  He  lays 
claim  to  certain  territories  usurped,  as  he  alleges,  from  his 
ancestors  by  the  Austrian  family,  and  asserts,  by  force, 
this  claim,  which  is  equally  valid,  whether  the  queen  be 
emperess  or  not.  We  have  no  right  to  limit  his  dominions, 
or  obligation  to  examine  the  justice  of  his  demands.  If  he 
is  only  endeavouring  to  gain  what  has  been  forcibly  with- 
held from  him,  what  right.have  we  to  obstruct  his  under- 
taking I  And  if  the  queen  can  show  a  better  title,  she  is, 
like  all  other  sovereigns,  at  liberty  to  maintain  it ;  nor  are 
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we  necessarily  to  erect  ourselves   into  judges   between 
sovereigns,  or  distributors  of  dominions. 

The  contest  seems  to  have  very  little  relation  to  the 
Pragmatick  sanction :  if  the  king  of  Prussia  succeeds,  he 
will  contribute  to  support  it ;  and  if  the  queen  is  able  to 
frustrate  his  designs,  she  will  be  too  powerful  to  need  our 
assistance. 

But  though,  sir,  the  Pragmatick  sanction  were  in  danger 
of  violation,  are  we  to  stand  up  alone  in  defence  of  it, 
while  other  nations,  equally  engaged  with  ourselves  by  in- 
terest and  by  treaties,  sit  still  to  look  upon  the  contest,  and 
gather  those  advantages  of  peace  which  we  indiscreetly 
throw  away?  Are  we  able  to  maintain  it  without  assist- 
ance, or  are.  we  to  exhaust  our  country,  and  ruin  our  pos- 
terity in  prosecution  of  a  hopeless  project,  to  spend  what 
can  never  be  repaid,  and  to  fight  with  certainty  of  a  defeat  ? 

The  Dutch,  whose  engagements  andwhose  interests  are 
the  same  as  our  own,  have  not  yet  made  any  addition  to 
their  expenses,  nor  augmentation  of  their  troops ;  nor  does 
a  single  potentate  of  Europe,  however  united  by  long  al- 
liances to  the  house  of  Austria,  or  however  endangered  by 
revolutions  in  the  empire,  appear  to  rouse  at  the  approach 
of  alarm,  or  think  himself  obliged  to  provoke  enemies  by 
whom  he  is  not  yet  injured. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  persuade  myself  that  we  are  to 
stand  up  single  in  the  defence  of  the  Pragmatick  sanction, 
to  fight  the  quarrel  of  others,  or  live  in  perpetual  war,  that 
our  neighbours  may  be  at  peace. 

I  shall  always  think  it  my  duty  to  disburse  the  publick 
money  with  the  utmost  parsimony,  nor  ever  intend,  but 
on  the  most  pressing  necessity,  to  load  with  new  exactions 
a  nation  already  overwhelmed  with  debts,  harassed  with 
taxes,  and  plundered  by  a  standing  army. 

For  what  purpose  these  numerous  forces  are  maintained, 
who  are  now  preying  on  the  publick ;  why  we  increase  our 
armies  by  land  when  we  only  fight  by  sea ;  why  we  aggra- 
vate the  burden  of  the  war,  and  add  domestick  oppressions 
to  foreign  injuries,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine.  Surely 
some  regard  should  be  had  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people. 
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who  ought  Dot,  during  the  present  scarcity  of  provisioDs, 
to  be  starved  by  the  increase  of  an  army,  which  seems 
supported  only  to  consume  them. 

As,  therefore,  part  of  our  present  expense  is,  in  .my  opi- 
nion, unnecessary,  I  shall  not  contribute  to  aggravate  it  by 
a  new  grant,  for  purposes  of  which  I  cannot  discover  that 
they  will  promote  the  advantage  of  the  publick. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  replied  to  the  following  effect: 
— Sir,  tl^  Pragmatick  sanction,  which  we  are  engaged  to 
support,  is  not  confined  to  the  preservation  of  the  order  of 
succession,  but  extends  to  all  the  rights  of  the  bouse  of 
Austria,  which  is  now  attacked,  and  by  a  very  formidable 
enemy,  at  a  time  of  weakness'  and  distraction,  and  there- 
fore requires  our  assistance. 

That  others,  equally  obliged  by  treaty  and  by  interest  to 
lend  their  help  on  this  occasion,  sit  reluctive,  either  through 
cowardice  or  negligence,  or  some  prospect  of  temporary 
advantage,  may,  perhaps,  be  true ;  but  is  it  any  exouse  of 
a  crime,  that  he  who  commits  it  is  not  the  only  criminal  ? 
Will  the  breach  of  faith  in  others  excuse  it  in  us  ?  Ought 
we  not  rather  to  animate  them  by  our  activity,  instruct 
them  by  our  example,  and  awaken  them  by  our  repre- 
sentations? 

Perhaps  the  other  powers  say  to  themselves,  and  to  one 
another.  Why  should  we  keep  that  treaty  which  Britain  is 
violating  ?  Why  should  we  expose  ourselves  to  danger,  (^ 
which  that  mighty  nation,  so  celebrated  for  courage,  is 
afraid  ?  Why  should  we  rush  into  war,  in  which  our  most 
powerful  ally  seems  unwilling  to  support  us? 

Thus  the  same  argument,  an  argument  evidently  false, 
and  made  specious  only  by  interest,  may  be  used  by  all, 
till  some  one,  more  bold  and  honest  than  the  rest,  shall 
dare  to  rise  in  vindication  of  those  rights  which  all  have 
promised  to  maintain ;  and  why  should  not  the  greatest  na- 
tion be  the  first  that  shall  avow  her  solemn  engagements? 
Why  should  not  they  be  most  diligent  in  the  prosecution 
of  an  affair  who  have  most  to  lose  by  its  miscarriage  ? 

I  am  always  willing  to  believe,  that  no  member  of  this 
assembly  makes  use,  in  any  solemn  debate,  of  arguments 
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which  do  not  appear  rational  to  himself,  and  yet  it  is  difB- 
cult  to  conceive  that  any  man  can  ima^ne  himself  released 
from  a  promise,  because  the  same  promise  is  broken  by 
another,  or  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  desert  his  friend  in  dis- 
tress, because  others  desert  him,  whose  good  offices  he  has 
equal  reason  to  expect,  and  that  the  more  his  assistance  is 
needed,  the  more  right  he  has  to  deny  it. 

Surely  such  arguments  as  these  deserve  not,  need  not 
a  confutation.  Before  we  regulate  our  conduct  by  that 
of  others,  we  must  either  prove  that  they  have  done  right, 
which  proof  will  be  a  sufficient  defence  without  the  pre- 
cedent, or  own  that  they  are  more  capable  of  judging  than 
we,  and  that,  therefore,  we  pay  an  implicit  submission  to 
their  dictates  and  example ;  a  sacrifice  which  we  shall  not 
willingly  make  to  the  vanity  of  our  neighbours. 

In  the  present  case  it  is  evident  that  if  other  nations 
neglect  the  performance  of  their  contracts,  they  are  guilty 
of  the  breach  of  publick  faith;  of  a  crime,  that,  if  it  should 
generally  be  imitated,  would  dissolve  society,  and  throw 
human  nature  into  confusion,  that  would  change  the  most 
happy  region  into  deserts,  in  which  one  savage  would  be 
preying  on  another. 

Nor  are  they  only  propagating  an  example,  which  in 
some  distant  times  may  be  pleaded  against  themselves,  but 
they  are  exposing  themselves  to  more  immediate  dangers; 
they  are  forwarding  designs  that  have  no  tendency  but  to 
their  ruin,  they  are  adding  strength  to  their  inveterate  ene- 
mies, and  beckoning  invasion  to  their  own  frontiers. 

Let  us,  therefore,  instead  of  hardening  ourselves  in  per- 
fidy, or  lulling  ourselves  in  security  by  their  example, 
exert  all  our  influence  to  unite  them,  and  all  our  power  to 
assist  them.  Let  us  show  them  what  they  ought  to  deter- 
mine by  our  resolutions,  and  teach  them  to  act  by  our  vi- 
gour ;  that,  if  the  house  of  Austria  be  preserved,  our  alli- 
ance may  be  strengthened  by  new  motives  of  gratitude  ; 
and  that,  if  it  must  be  that  the  liberties  of  this  part  of  the 
world  be  lost,  we  may  not  reproach  ourselves  with  having 
neglected  to  defend  them. 

Mr.  Pelham  spoke  next  to  this  purpose  : — Sir,  it  is 
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not  to  be  supposed  that  such  members  of  this  assembly  as 
are  not  engaged  in  publick  affairs,  should  receive  very  exact 
intelligence  of  the  dispositions  of  foreign  powers,  and, 
therefore,  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch 
has  been  misrepresented,  and  that  they  are  suspected  of 
neglecting  their  engagements  at  a  time  when  they  are  en- 
deavouring to  perform  them. 

The  Dutch  have  now  under  consideration  the  most  pro- 
per methods  of  assisting  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  main- 
taining the  Pragmatick  sanction ;  it  may  be,  indeed,  justly 
suspected,  from  the  nature  of  their  constitution,  that  their 
motions  will  be  slow,  but  it  cannot  be  asserted,  that  they 
break  their  engagements,  or  desert  their  confederates. 

Noras  there  any  reason  for  imagining  that  the  other 
princes,  who  hav«  incurred  the  same  obligations,  will  not 
endeavour  to  perform  their  promises;  it  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived that  some  of  them  are  not  able  at  a  sudden  sum- 
mons to  afford  great  assistance,  and  that  others  may  wait 
the  result  of  our  deliberations,  and  regulate  their  conduct 
by  our  example. 

Not  that  we  ought  to  neglect  our  engagements,  or  en- 
danger our  country,  because  other  powers  are  either  perfi- 
dious, or  insensible  ;  for  I  am  not  afraid  to  declare,  that  if 
that  should  happen,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect,  if 
all  the  other  powers  should  desert  the  defence  of  the  Aus- 
trian line,  should  consent  to  annul  the  Pragmatick  sanction, 
and  leave  the  queen  of  Hungary  to  the  mercy  of  her  ene- 
mies, I  would  advise  that  Britain  alone  should  pour  her 
armies  into  the  continent,  that  she  should  defend  her  ally 
against  the  most  formidable  confederacy,  and  show  man- 
kind an  example  of  constancy  not  to  be  shaken,  and  of 
faith  not  to  be  violated. 

If  it  be,  therefore,  our  duty  to  support  the  Pragmatick 
sanction,  it  is  now  the  time  for  declaring  our  resolutions, 
when  the  imperial  crown  is  claimed  by  a  multitude  of  com- 
petitors, among  whom  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  a  very  pow- 
erful prince,  has,  by  his  minister,  notified  his  pretensions  to 
the  court  of  Britain. 

The  ancient  alliance  between  this  prince  and  the  French 
is  well  known,  nor  can  we  doubt  that  he  will  now  im- 
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ptore  their  assistance  for  the  attainment  of  the  throne  to 
which  he  aspires ;  and  I  need  not  say  what  may  be  ex- 
pected from  an  emperour,  whose  elevation  was  procured  by 
the  forces  of  France. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  prince  that  claims  the  imperial 
crown  upon  plausible  pretences,  or  whose  claims  other 
powers  may  combine  to  support;  it  is  well  known,  that 
even  the  Spanish  monarch  believes  himself  entitled  to  it, 
nor  can  we,  who  have  no  communication  with  him,  know 
whether  he  has  not  declared  to  all  the  other  princes  of 
Europe,  his  ^resolution  to  assert  his  claim. 

It  is  far  from  being  impossible  that  the  pretensions  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon  may  be  revived,  and  that  though 
no  single  prince  of  that  family  should  attempt  to  mount 
the  imperial  throne,  they  may  all  conspire  to  dismember 
the  empire  into  petty  kingdoms,  and  free  themselves  from 
the  dread  of  a  formidable  neighbour,  by  erecting  a  number 
of  diminutive  sovereigns,  who  may  be  always  courting  the 
assistance  of  their  protectors,  for  the  sake  of  harassing 
each  other. 

Thus  will  the  house  by  which  Europe  has  been  hitherto 
protected,  sink  into  an  empty  name,  and  we  shall  be  left  to 
stand  alone  against  all  the  powers  that  profess  a  different 
religion,  and  whose  interest  is  opposite  to  that  of  Britain. 

We  ought,  indeed,  to  act  with  the  utmost  vigour,  when 
we  see  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  reformed,  princes 
so  far  forgetful  of  the  interest  of  our  religion,  as  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  designs  of  France,  and  so  intent  upon  im- 
proving the  opportunity  of  distressing  the  house  of  Austria, 
as  to  neglect  the  common  cause,  and  expose  himself  or  his 
posterity  to  the  danger  of  becoming  a  dependant  on  the 
house  of  Bourbon. 

For  this  reason,  I  cannot  agree  that  our  army,  though 
numerous  and  burdensome,  is  greater  than  the  necessity  of 
affairs  requires :  if  we  cast  our  eyes  on  the  continent, 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  general  confusion,  powerful  ar- 
mies in  motion,  the  dominions  of  one  prince  invaded,  of 
another  threatened ;  the  tumults  of  ambition  in  one  place, 
and  a  pauick  stillness  in  another. 

What  will  be  the  event  of  these  commotions  M^ho  can 
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discover?  And  how  can  we  know  what  may  ^eterinine 
the  course  of  that  flood  of  power,  which  is  now  in  a  state 
of  uncertain  fluctuation,  or  seems  driven  to  different  points 
by  different  impulses  ?  How  soon  may  the  Dutch  see  their 
barrier  attacked,  and  call  upon  us  for  the  ten  thousand  men 
which  we  are  obliged  to  send  them  ?  How  soon  may  the 
house  of  Austria  be  so  distressed,  as  to  require  all  our 
power  for  its  preservation  ? 

That  we  are  to  leave  nothing  nnattempted  for  the  secu- 
rity of  our  own  religion  and  liberty,  will  easily  be  granted, 
and,  therefore,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  we  may  be 
equally  secure,  though  the  house  of  Austria  be  ruined,  it 
will  necessarily  follow  that  we  are,  with  all  our  power,  to 
enforce  the  observation  of  the  Pr^igmatick  sanction. 

This  is  not  an  act  of  romantick  generosity,  but  such  as  the 
closest  attention  to  our  own  interest  shows  to  be  necessary ; 
in  defending  the  queen  of  Hungary  we  defend  ourselves, 
and  only  extinguish  that  flame,  by  which,  if  it  be  suffered 
to  spread,  we  shall  ourselves  be  consumed.  The  empire 
may  be  considered  as  the  bulwark  of  Britain,  which,  if  it 
be  thrown  down,  leaves  us  naked  and  defenceless. 

Let  us,  therefore,  consider  our  own  danger,  and  remem- 
ber, that  while  we  are  considering  this  supply,  we  are  de- 
liberating upon  nothing  less  than  the  fate  of  our  country. 

Mr.  PuLTBNEY  spoke  next,  to  the  effect  following : — 
Sir,  I  am  on  this  occasion  of  an  opinion  different  from  that 
of  the  honourable  member  who  spoke  the  second  in  this 
debate,  though  on  most  questions  our  Judgment  has  been 
the  same.  I  am  so  far  from  seconding  his  proposal  for  de- 
laying the  consideration  of  this  supply,  that  I  think  it  may 
justly  be  inquired,  why  it  was  not  sooner  proposed. 

For  the  support  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Pragmatick  sanction,  no  man  can  be  more  zea- 
lous than  myself;  I  am  convinced  how  closely  the  interest 
of  this  nation  and  that  of  the  Austrian  family  are  united, 
and  how  much  either  must  be  endangered  by  the  ruin  of 
the  other,  and,  therefore,  I  shall  not  delay,  for  a  single 
moment,  my  consent  to  any  measures  that  may  reestablish 
our  interest  on  the  continent,  and  rescue  Germany  once 
more  from  the  jaws  of  France. 
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I  am  afraid  that  we  have  lost  part  of  oar  influence  in  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  that  the  name  of  Britain  is  less 
formidable  than  heretofore  ;  but  if  reputation  is  lost,  it  is 
time  to  recover  it,  and  I  doubt  not  but  it  may  be  recovered 
by  the  same  means  that  it  was  at  first  obtained.  Our 
armies  may  be  yet  equally  destructive,  and  oar  money 
eqaally  persuasive. 

We  have  not  yet  suffered,  amidst  all  our  misconduct, 
our  naval  force  to  be  diminished;  our  sailors  yet  retain 
their  ancient  courage,  and  our  fleets  are  sufiicient  to  keep 
the  dominion  of  the  ocean,  and  prescribe  limits  to  the  com- 
merce of  every  nation.  While  this  power  remains  unim- 
paired^ while  Britain  retains  her  natural  superiority,  and 
asserts  the  honour  of  her  flag  in  every  climate,  we  cannot 
become  despicable,  nor  can  any  nation  ridicule  our  me- 
•naces  or  scorn  our  alliance.  We  may  still  extend  our  in- 
fluence to  the  inland  countries,  and  awe  those  nations 
which  we  cannot  invade. 

To  preserve  this  power  let  us  watch  over  the  disposal  of 
our  money ;  money  is  the  source  of  dominion ;  those  na- 
tions may  be  formidable  for  their  affluence  which  are  not 
considerable  for  their  numbers ;  and  by  a  negligent  profu- 
sion of  their  wealth,  the  most  powerful  people  may  lan- 
guish into  imbecility,  and  sink  into  contempt. 

If  the  grant  which  is  now  demanded  will  be  sufficient  to 
produce  the  ends  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  applied,  if 
we  are  assured  of  the  proper  application  of  it,  I  shall  agree 
to  it  without  hesitation.  But  though  it  cannot  be  affirmed 
that  the  sum  now  demanded  is  too  high  a  price  for  the 
liberties  of  Europe,  it  is  at  least  more  than  ought  to  be 
squandered  without  effect,  and  we  ought  at  least  to  know 
before  we  grant  it,  what  advantages  may  be  expected 
from  it. 

May  not  the  sum  demanded  for  the  support  of  the  queen 
of  Hungary  be  employed  to  promote  very  different  inter- 
ests ?  May  it  not  be  lavished  to  support  that  power,  to 
which  our  grants  have  too  long  contributed?  that  power 
by  which  ourselves  have  been  awed,  and  the  administration 
has  tyrannised  without  control? 

If  this  sum  is  really  intended  to  support  the  queen  of 
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Hungary,  may  we  not  mquire  how  it  is  to  be  employed  for 
her  serrice  ?  Is  it  to  be  sent  her  for  the  payment  of  her 
armies,  and  the  support  of  her  court?  Should  we  not  more 
effectually  secure  her  dominions  by  purchasing  with  it  the 
friendship  and  assistance  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  a  prince, 
whose  extent  of  dominions  and  numerous  forces,  make  him 
not  more  formidable  than  his  personal  qualities. 

What  may  be  hoped,  sir,  from  a  prince  of  wisdom  and 
courage,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand  regular 
troops,  with  eight  millions  in  his  treasury  ?  How  much  he 
must  necessarily  add  to  the  strength  of  any  party  in  which 
he  shall  engage,  is  unnecessary  to  mention ;  it  is  evident, 
without  proof,  that  nothing  could  so  much  contribute  to  the 
reestablishment  of  the  house  of  Austria,  as  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  this  mighty  prince,  and  that,  to  bring  it  to  pass, 
would  be  the  most  effectual  method  of  serving  the  unfor- 
tunate queen  that  requires  our  assistance. 

Why  we  should  despair,  sir,  of  such  a  reconciliation  I 
cannot  perceive  ;  a  reconciliation  equally  conducive  to  the 
real  interest  of  both  parties.  It  may  be  proved,  with  very 
little  difficulty,  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  that  he  is  now  as- 
sisting those  with  whom  interests  incompatible  and  reli- 
gions irreconcilable  have  set  him  at  variance,  whom  he  can 
never  see  prosperous  but  by  the  diminution  of  his  own 
greatness,  and  who  will  always  project  his  ruin  while  they 
are  enjoying  the  advantages  of  his  victories.  We  may 
easily  convince  him  that  their  power  will  soon  become,  by 
his  assistance,  such  as  he  cannot  hope  to  withstand,  and 
show,  from  the  examples  of  other  princes,  how  dangerous 
it  is  to  add  to  the  strength  of  an  ambitious  neighbour.  We 
may  show  him  how  much  the  fate  of  the  empire  is  now  in 
his  hands,  and  ihow  much  more  glorious  and  more  advan- 
tageous it  will  be  to  preserve  it  from  ruin,  than  to  contri- 
bute to  its  destruction. 

If  by  such  arguments,  sir,  this  potent  monarch  can  be 
induced  to  act  steadily  in  defence  of  the  common  cause^ 
we  may  once  more  stand  at  the  head  of  a  protestant  con* 
federacy;  of  a  confederacy  that  may  contract  the  views 
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and  repress  the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Bourbon^  and 
alter  their  schemes  of  universal  monarchy  into  expedients 
for  the  defence  of  their  dominions. 

But  in  transacting  these  affairs,  let  us  not  engage  in  any 
intricate  treaties,  nor  amuse  ourselves  with  displaying  our 
abilities  for  negotiation  ;  negotiation,  that  fatal  art  which 
we  have  learned  as  yet  very  imperfectly,  and  which  we 
have  never  attempted  to  practise  but  to  our  own  loss. 
While  we  have  been  entangled  in  tedious  disquisitions, 
and  retarded  by  artful  delays,  while  our  commissaries  have 
been  debating  about  what  was  only  denied  to  produce 
controversies,  and  inquiring  after  that  which  has  been  hid 
from  them  only  to  divert  their  attention  from  other  ques- 
tions, how  many  opportunities  have  been  lost,  and  how 
often  might  we  have  secured  by  war,  what  was,  at  a  much 
greater  expense,  lost  by  treaties. 

Treaties,  sir,  are  the  artillery  of  our  enemies,  to  which 
we  have  nothing  to  oppose ;  they  are  weapons  of  which 
we  know  not  the  use,  and  which  we  can  only  escape  by  not 
coming  within  their  reach.  I  know  not  by  what  fatality  it 
is,  that  to  treat  and  to  be  cheated,  are,  with  regard  to 
Britons,  words  of  the  same  signification ;  nor  do  I  intend, 
by  this  observation,  to  asperse  the  characters  of  particular 
persons,  for  treaties,  by  whomsoever  carried  on,  have  ended 
always  with  the  same  success. 

It  is  time,  therefore,  to  know,  at  length,  our  weakness 
and  our  strength,  and  to  resolve  no  longer  to  put  ourselves 
voluntarily  into  the  power  of  our  enemies :  our  troops 
have  been  always  our  ablest  negotiators,  and  to  them  it 
has  been,  for  the  most  part,  necessary  at  last  to  refer  our 
cause* 

Let  us,  then,  always  preserve  our  martial  character,  and 
neglect  the  praise  of  political  cunning ;  a  quality  which,  I 
believe,  we  shall  never  attain,  and  which,  if  we  could  ob^ 
tain,  would  add  nothing  to  our  honour.  Let  it  be  the 
practice  of  the  Britons  to  declare  their  resolutions  without 
reserve,  and  adhere  to  them  in  opposition  to  danger ;  let 
them  be  ambitious  of  no  other  elegies  than  those  which 
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may  be  gained  by  honesty  and  courage,  nor  will  they  then 
ever  find  their  allies  diffident,  or  their  enemies  contemp- 
tuous. 

By  recovering  and  asserting  this  character,  we  may  be- 
come once  more  the  arbiters  of  Europe,  and  be  courted  by 
all  the  protestant  powers  as  their  protectors  :  we  may  once 
more  subdue  the  ambition  of  the  aspiring  French,  and  once 
more  deliver  the  house  of  Austria  from  the  incessant  pur- 
suit of  those  restless  enemies. 

The  defence  of  that  illustrious  family,  sir,  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me,  since  I  studied  the  state  of  Europe,  the  un- 
variable  interest  of  the  British  nation,  and  our  obligations 
to  support  it  on  this  particular  occasion  have  already  been 
sufiiciently  explained. 

Whence  it  proceeded,  sir,  that  those  who  now  so  zeal- 
ously espouse  the  Austrian  interest,  have  been  so  plainly 
forgetful  of  it  on  other  occasions,  I  cannot  determine. 
That  treaties  have  been  made  very  little  to  the  advantage 
of  that  family,  and  that  its  enemies  have  been  sufiered  to 
insult  it  without  opposition,  is  well  known  ;  nor  was  it 
long  ago  that  it  was  debated  in  this  house,  whether  any 
money  should  be  lent  to  the  late  empefour. 

No  publick  or  private  character  can  be  supported,  no 
enemy,  sir,  can  be  intimidated,  nor  any  friend  confirmed 
in  his  adherence,  but  by  a  steady  and  consistent  conduct, 
by  proposing,  in  all  our  actions,  such  ends  as  may  be 
openly  avowed,  and  by  pursuing  them  without  regard  to 
temporary  inconveniencies,  or  petty  obstacles. 

Such  conduct,  sir,  I  would  gladly  recommend  on  the 
present  occasion,  on  which  I  should  be  far  froin  advising  a 
faint,  an  irresolute,  or  momentary  assistance,  such  supplies 
as  declare  diffidence  in  our  own  strength,  or  a  mean  incli- 
nation to  please  contrary  parties  at  the  same  time,  to  per- 
form our  engagements  with  the  queen,  and  continue  our 
friendship  with  France.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  proper  to 
espouse  our  ally  with  the  spirit  of  a  nation  that  expects  her 
decisions  to  be  ratified,  that  holds  the  balance  of  the  world 
in  her  hand,  and  can  bestow  conquest  and  empire  at  her 
pleasure. 

Gg2 
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Yet,  sir,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  powerful  rea- 
sons may  be  brought  against  any  new  occasions  of  expense, 
nor  is  it  without  horrour  and  astonishment  that  any  man, 
conversant  in  political  calculations,  can  consider  the  enor- 
mous profusion  of  the  national  treasure.  In  the  late 
dreadful  confusion  of  the  world,  when  the  ambition  of 
France  had  set  half  the  nations  of  the  earth  on  flame,  when 
we  sent  our  armies  to  the  continent,  and  fought  the  general 
quarrel  of  mankind,  we  paid,  during  the  reigns  of  king 
William  and  his  great  successour,  reigns  of  which  every 
summer  was  distinguished  by  some  important  action,  but 
four  millions  yearly. 

But  our  preparations  for  the  present  war,  in  which 
scarcely  a  single  ship  of  war  has  been  taken,  or  a  single  for- 
tress laid  in  ruins,  have  brought  upon  the  nation  an  ex- 
pense of  five  millions.  So  much  more  are  we  now  obliged 
to  pay  to  amuse  the  weakest,  than  formerly  to  subdue  the 
most  powerful  of  our  enemies. 

Frugality,  which  is  always  prudent,  is,  at  this  time,  sir, 
indispensable,  when  war,  dreadful  as  it  is,  may  be  termed 
the  lightest  of  our  calamities ;  when  the  seasons  have  disap- 
pointed us  of  bread,  and  an  universal  scarcity  afflicts  the 
nation.  Every  day  brings  us  accounts  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  every  account  is  a  new  evi- 
dence of  the  general  calamity,  of  the  want  of  employment 
for  the  poor,  and  its  necessary  consequence,  the  want  of 
food. 

He  that  is  scarce  able  to  preserve  himself,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  assist  others ;  nor  is  that  money  to  be  granted  to 
foreign  powers,  which  is  wanted  for  the  support  of  our 
fellow-subjects,  who  are  now  languishing  with  diseases, 
which  unaccustomed  hardships  and  unwholesome  provi- 
sions have  brought  upon  them,  while  we  are  providing 
against  distant  dangers,  and  bewailing  the  distresses  of  the 
house  of  Austria. 

Let  us  not  add  to  the  miseries  of  famine  the  mortifica- 
tions of  insult  and  neglect ;  let  our  countrymen,  at  least, 
divide  our  care  with  our  allies,  and  wMle  we  form  schemes 
for  succouring  the  queen  of  Hungary,  let  us  endeavour  to 
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alleviate  nearer  distresses,  and  prevent  or  pacify  domes- 
tick  discontents. 

If  there  be  any  man  whom  the  sight  of  misery  cannot 
move  to  compassion,  who  can  hear  the  complaints  of  want 
without  sympathy,  and  see  the  general  calamity  of  bis 
country  without  employing  one  hour  on  schemes  for  its  re- 
lief;  let  not  that  man  dare  to  boast  of  integrity,  fidelity,  or 
honour ;  let  him  not  presume  to  recommend  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  faith,  or  adherence  to  our  confederates :  that 
wretch  can  have  no  real  regard  to  any  moral  obligation, 
who  has  forgotten  those  first  duties  which  nature  im- 
presses; nor  can  he  that  neglects  the  happiness  of  his 
country,  recommend  any  good  action  for  a  good  reason. 

It  should  be  considered,  sir,  that  we  can  only  be  useful 
to  our  allies,  and  formidable  to  our  enemies,  by  being  una- 
nimous and  mutually  confident  of  the  good  intentions  of 
each  other,  and  that  nothing  but  a  steady  attention  to  the 
publick  welfare,  a  constant  readiness  to  remove  grievances, 
and  an  apparent  unwillingness  to  impose  new  burdens, 
can  produce  that  unanimity. 

As  the  cause  is,  therefore,  necessarily  to  precede  the  ef-^ 
feet,  as  foreign  influence  is  the  consequence  of  happiness 
at  home,  let  us  first  endeavour  to  establish  that  alacrity  and 
security  that  may  animate  the  people  to  assert  their  ancient- 
superiority  to  other  nations,  and  restore  that  plenty  which 
may  raise  them  above  any  temptation  to  repine  at  assist- 
ance given  to  our  allies. 

No  man,  sir,  can  very  solicitously  watch  over  the  wel- 
fare of  his  neighbour  whose  mind  is  depressed  by  poverty, 
or  distracted  by  terrour ;  and  when  the  nation  shall  see  us 
anxious  for  the  preservation  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and 
unconcerQed  about  the  wants  of  our  fellow-subjects,  what 
can  be  imagined,  but  that  we  have  some  method  of  ex-^ 
empting  ourselves  from  the  common  distress,  and  that  we 
regard  not  the  publick  misery  when  we  do  not  feel  it? 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  replied,  to  the  following  effect ; 
— Sir,  it  is  always  proper  for  every  man  to  lay  down  some 
principles  upon  which  he  proposes  to  act,  whether  in  pub- 
lick or  private ;  that  he  may  not  be  always  wavering,  un- 
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certain,  and  irreRolute  ;  that  his  adherents  may  know  what 
they  are  to  expect,  and  his  adversaries  be  able  to  tell  why 
they  are  opposed. 

It  is  necessary,  sir,  even  for  his  own  sake,  that  he  may 
not  be  always  struggling  with  himself;  that  he  may  know 
his  own  determinations,  and  enforce  them  by  the  reasons 
which  have  prevailed  upon  him  to  form  them ;  that  he  may 
not  argue  in  the  same  speech  to  contrary  purposes,  and 
weary  the  attention  of  his  hearers  with  contrasts  and  an- 
titheses. 

When  a  man  admits  the  necessity  of  granting  a  supply, 
expatiates  upon  the  danger  that  may  be  produced  by  re- 
tarding it,  declares  against  the  least  delay,  however  spe- 
ciously proposed,  and  enforces  the  arguments  which  have 
been  already  offered  to  show  how  much  it  is  our  duty  and 
interest  to  allow  it ;  may  it  not  reasonably  be  imagined, 
that  he  intends  to  promote  it,  and  is  endeavouring  to  con- 
vince them  of  that  necessity  of  which  he  seems  himself 
convinced  ? 

But  when  the  same  man  proceeds  to  display,  with  equal 
eloquence,  the  present  calamities  of  the  nation,  and  tells 
to  how  much  better  purposes  the  sum  thus  demanded  may 
be  applied;  when  he  dwells  upon  the  possibility  that  an 
impolitick  use  may  be  made  of  the  national  treasure,  and 
hints  that  it  may  be  asked  for  one  purpose  and  employed 
to  another,  what  can  be  collected  from  his  harangue,  how- 
ever elegant,  entertaining,  and  pathetick?  How  can  his 
true  opinion  be  discovered?  Or  how  shall  we  fix  such 
fugitive  reasonings,  such  variable  rhetorick  ? 

I  am  not  able,  sir,  to  discern,  why  truth  should  be  ob- 
scured ;  or  why  any  man  should  take  pleasure  in  heaping 
together  all  the  arguments  that  his  knowledge  may  supply, 
or  his  imagination  suggest,  against  a  proposition  which  he 
cannot  deny.  Nor  can  I  assign  any  good  purpose  that  can 
be  promoted  by  perpetual  renewals  of  debate,  and  by  a 
repetition  of  objections,  which  have  in  former  conferences, 
on  the  same  occasion,  been  found  of  little  force. 

When  the  system  of  affairs  is  not  fully  laid  open,  and 
the  schemes  of  the  administration  are  in  part  unknown,  it 
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is  easy  to  raise  objections  formidable  in  appearance,  which, 
perhaps,  cannot  be  answered  till  the  necessity  of  secrecy 
is  taken  away.  When  any  general  calamity  has  fallen 
upon  a  nation,  it  is  a  very  fruitful  topick  of  rhetorick,  and 
may  be  very  pathetically  exaggerated,  upon  a  thousand 
occasions  to  which  it  has  no  necessary  relation. 

Such,  in  my  opinion,  sir,  is  the  use  now  made  of  the  pre- 
sent scarcity,  a  misfortune  inflicted  upon  us  by  the  hand  of 
providence  alone ;  not  upon  us  only,  but  upon  all  the  na- 
tions on  this  side  of  the  globe,  many  of  which  sufier  more, 
but  none  less  than  ourselves. 

If  at  such  a  time  it  is  more  burdensome  to  the  nation  to 
raise  supplies,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  it  is  in  propor- 
tion difficult  to  other  nations  to  oppose  those  measures  for 
which  the  supplies  are  gpranted ;  and  that  the  same  sum  is 
of  greater  efficacy  in  times  of  scarcity  than  of  plenty. 

Our  present  distress  will,  I  hope,  soon  be  at  an  end; 
and,  perhaps,  a  few  days  may  produce  at  least  some  alter- 
ation. It  is  not  without  reason,  that  I  expect  the  news  of 
some  successful  attempts  in  America,  which  will  convince 
the  nation,  that  the  preparations  for  war  have  not  been 
idle  shows,  contrived  to  produce  unnecessary  expenses. 

In  the  mean  time  it  is  necessary  that  we  support  that- 
power  which  may  be  able  to  assist  us  against  France,  the 
only  nation  from  which  any  danger  can  threaten  us,  even 
though  our  fleets  in  America  should  be  unsuccessful. 

If  we  defeat  the  Spaniards,  we  may  assist  the  house  of 
Austria  without  difficulty,  and  if  we  fail  in  our  attempts, 
their  alliance  will  be  more  necessary.  The  sum  demanded 
for  this  important  purpose  cannot  be  censured  as  exorbi- 
tant, yet  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficient:  if  more  should  here- 
after appear  necessary,  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  be  granted. 

The  question  passed  without  opposition. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  DECEMBER  1,  1741. 

The  new  house  of  commons  being  met,  the  usher  oame 
from  the  house  of  lords,  with  his  majesty's  commands 
for  their  immediate  attendance,  when  they  were  ordered 
to  choose  a  speaker;  and  being  returned,  Mr.  Pelham 
addressed  himself  in  the  following  manner  to  the  clerit 
of  the  house : 

Mr.  Hardinge, 

As  we  are  here  assembled,  in  pursuance  of  the  imperial 
summons,  it  is  necessary,  in  obedience  to  his  maje8ty*8 
commands,  and  the  established  custom  of  this  house,  tfiat 
we  proceed  immediately  to  the  choice  of  a  person  qualified 

for   the  chair. Gentlemen,  it  is  with   no  common 

degree  of  satisfaction,  that  I  observe  this  assembly  so  nu- 
merous on  the  first  day ;  because  whateyer  is  transacted 
by  us,  must  necessarily  be  considered  by  the  nation  with 
more  regard,  as  it  is  approved  by  a  greater  number  of 
their  representatives;  and  because  the  present  affair, 
which  relates  particularly  to  this  house,  must  be  more  sa- 
tisfactorily conducted,  as  our  number  is  greater;  since 
every  man  must  willingly  abide  by  his  own  choice,  and 
cheerfully  submit  to  that  authority,  of  which  he  has  him- 
self concurred  to  the  establishment. 

The  qualifications  required  in  the  person  who  shall  fill 
the  chair,  to  his  own  reputation,  and  the  advantage  of  the 
house,  it  is  not  necessary  minutely  to  recount;  it  being 
obvious  to  every  gentleman  who  hears  me,  that  he  must 
possess  such  an  equality  of  temper,  as  may  enable  him  al- 
ways to  preserve  a  steady  and  impartial  attention,  neither 
discomposed  by  the  irregularities  into  which  some  gentle- 
men, unacquainted  with  the  forms  of  this  assembly,  may 
easily  fall,  nor  disconcerted  by  the  heat  and  turbulence  to 
which,  in  former  parliaments,  some  of  those  whose  expe- 
rience might  have  taught  them  the  necessity  of  decency, 
have  been  too  often  hurrie.d  by  the  eagerness  of  contro- 
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yersy.  That  he  most  add  to  his  perpetual  serenity,  such 
a  firmness  of  mind,  as  may  enable  him  to  repress  petulance 
and  subdue  contumacy,  and  support  the  orders  of  the 
house,  in  whatever  contrariety  of  counsels,  or  commotion 
of  debate,  against  all  attempts  of  infraction  or  deviation* 
That  to  give  efficacy  to  his  interpositions,  and  procure 
veneration  to  his  decisions,  he  must,  from  his  general  cha- 
racter and  personal  qualities,  derive  such  dignity  and  au- 
thority, as  may  naturally  dispose  the  minds  of  others  to 
obedience,  as  may  suppress  the  murmurs  of  envy,  and  pre- 
vent the  struggles  of  competition. 

These  qualifications  were  eminently  conspicuous  in  the 
gentleman  who  filled  the  chair  in  the  earlier  part  of  my 
life,  and  who  is  now  one  of  the  ornaments  of  ihe  other 
house.  Such'  were  his  abilities,  and  such  his  conduct,  that 
it  would  be  presumptuous  in  any  man,  however  endowed 
by  nature,  or  accomplished  by  study,  to  aspire  to  surpass 
him  ;  nor  can  a  higher  encomium  be  easily  conceived,  than 
this  house  bestowed  upon  that  person,  who  was  thought 
worthy  to  succeed  him. 

The  office  which  we  have  now  to  confer,  is  not  only  ar- 
duous with  regard  to  the  abilities  necessary  to  the  execu- 
tion of  it,  but  extremely  burdensome  and  laborious,  such 
as  requires  continual  attendance,  and  incessant  applica- 
tion ;  nor  can  it  be  expected  that  any  man  would  engage 
in  it,  who  is  not  ready  to  devote  his  time  and  his  health  to 
the  service  of  the  publick,  and  to  struggle  with  fatigue  and 
restraint  for  the  advantage  of  his  country. 

Such  is  the  gentleman  whom  I  shall  propose  to  your 
choice ;  one  whose  zeal  for  the  present  imperial  house,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  has  been  alw^iys  acknow- 
ledged, and  of  whom  it  cannot  be  suspected  that  he  will 
be  deterred  by  any  difficulties  from  a  province  which  will 
afibrd  him  so  frequent  opportunities  of  promoting  the  com- 
mon interest  of  the  emperour  and  the  people. 

What  success  may  be  expected  from  his  endeavours,  we 
can  only  judge  from  his  present  influence ;  influence  pro- 
duced only  by  his  private  virtues ;  but  so  extensive  in  that 
part  of  the  nation  which  lies  within  the  reach  of  his  bene- 
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ficence,  and  the  observation  of  his  merit,  that  it  sets  btm 
not  only  above  the  danger,  bnt  above  the  fear  of  opposition, 
and  secures  him  a  seat  in  this  assembly  without  contest. 

Thus  deputed  by  his  country  to  many  successive  senates, 
he  has  acquired  an  unrivalled  degree  of  knowledge  in  the 
methods  of  our  proceedings,  and  an  eminent  dexterity  in 
digesting  them  with  that  order  and  perspicuity  by  which 
only  the  transaction  of  great  affairs  can  be  made  expedi- 
tious, and  the  discussion  of  difficult  questions  be  disen- 
tangled from  perplexity;  qualities  which  are  now  made 
particularly  necessary  by  the  importance  of  the  subjects  to 
be  considered  in  this  senate:  so  that  I  doubt  not  but  you 
will  unanimously  concur  with  me  in  desiring  that  the  chair 
may  be  filled  by  a  person  eminently  distinguished  by  his 
knowledge,  his  integrity,  his  diligence,  and  his  reputation ; 
and  therefore  I  move»  without  scruple,  that  the  right  ho- 
nourable Arthur  Onslow,  esquire,  be  called  to  the  chair. 

Then  Mr.  Clutter  buck  seconded  the  motion  in  this 
manner : — ^That  I  am  not  able  to  add  any  thing  to  the  en- 
comium of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  nominated  to 
the  president's  chair,  gives  me  no  concern,  because  I  am 
confident,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  assembly,  his  name 
alone  includes  all  panegyrick,  and  that  he  who  recom- 
mends Arthur  Onslow,  esquire,  will  never  be  required  to 
give  the  reason  of  his  choice.  I  therefore  rise  now  only 
to  continue  the  common  methods  of  the  house,  and  to  se- 
cond a  motion  which  I  do  not  expect  that  any  will  oppose. 

[Here  the  whole  assembly  cried  out,  with  a  general  ac- 
clamation, Onslow,  Onslow.] 

Mr.  Onslow  then  rose  up  and  said : — ^Though  I  might 
allege  many  reasons  against  this  choice,  of  which  the 
strongest  is  my  inability  to  discharge  the  trust  conferred 
upon  me  in  a  manner  suitable  to  its  importance,  yet  I  have 
too  high  an  idea  of  the  wisdom  of  this  assembly,  to  im$i- 
gine  that  they  form  any  resolution  without  just  motives ; 
and  therefore  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  comply  with  their 
determination,  however  opposite  to  my  own  opinion. 

Mr.  Pelham  and  Mr.  Clutterbuck  then  led  him  to  the 
chair,  where,  before  he  went  up  to  it,  he  desired.  That  the 
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house  would  consider  how  little  he  was  qualified  for  the 
office  which  they  were  about  to  coufer  upou  him,  and  fix 
their  choice  upon  some  other  person,  who  might  be  capa- 
ble of  discharging  so  important  a  trust. 

The  members  calling  out,  The  chair,  chair,  chair,  he  as- 
cended the  step,  and  then  addressed  himself  thus  to  the 
house : — Gentlemen,  since  it  is  your  resolution,  that  I 
should  once  more  receive  the  honour  of  being  exalted  to 
this  important  office,  for  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  men- 
tion how  little  I  am  qualified,  since  I  may  hope  that  those 
defects  which  have  hitherto  been  excused,  will  still  find  the 
same  indulgence ;  my  gratitude  for  a  distinction  so  little 
deserved,  wi(l  always  incite  me  to  consult  the  honour  of 
the  house,  and  enable  me  to  supply,  by  duty  and  diligence, 
what  is  wanting  in  my  knowledge  and  capacity. 

DECEMBER  4, 1741. 

The  king  came  again  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  the  commons 
being  sent  for,  his  majesty  approved  their  choice  of  a 
president,  and  made  a  speech  to  both  houses,  in  which 
he  represented  to  them.  That  their  counsel  was  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  necessary,  as  they  were  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Spain,  as  the  afiairs  of  all  Europe  were  in  confu- 
sion, by  the  confederacy  of  many  formidable  powers  for 
the  destruction  of  the  house  of  AusUia ;  that  both  houses 
of  the  preceding  session  had  come  to  the  strongest  re- 
solutions in  favour  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  but  that  the 
other  powers  who  were  equally  engaged  to  support  her, 
had  not  yet  acted  according  to  their  stipulations ;  that 
he  had  endeavoured  to  assist  her  ever  since  the  death 
of  the  emperour  Charles,  and  hoped  that  a  just  sense  of 
common  danger  would  induce  other  nations  to  unite  with 
him ;  but  that  in  this  uncertain  situation,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  Britain  should  be  in  a  condition  of  supporting 
itself  and  its  allies,  as  any  exigency  might  require.  He 
therefore  ordered  the  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  to 
be  laid  before  the  commons. — ^This  speech  being  under 
the  consideration  of  the  house  of  lords,  lord  Milton 
spoke  in  the  following  manner : 
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My  lords,  though  the  present  perplexity  of  our  affairs, 
the  contrariety  of  opinions  produced  by  it,  and  the  warmth 
with  which  each  opinion  will  probably  be  supported,  might 
justly  discourage  me  from  proposing  any  of  my  sentiments 
to  this  great  assembly,  yet  I  cannot  repress  my  inclination 
to  offer  a  motion,  in  my  opinion,  regular  and  seasonable; 
and  which,  if  it  should  appear  otherwise  to  your  lordships, 
will,  I  hope,  though  it  should  not  be  received,  at  least  be 
forgiven,  because  I  have  never  before  wearied  your  pa- 
tience, or  interrupted  or  retarded  your  consultations. 

But  I  am  very  far  from  imagining  that  by  this  motion  I 
ran  give  any  occasion  to  debate  or  opposition,  because  I 
shall  propose  no  innovation  in  the  principles,  or  iteration 
of  the  practice  of  this  assembly,  nor  intend  any  thing  more 
than  to  lay  before  your  lordships  my  opinion  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  may  be  proper  to  address  his  majesty. 

To  return  him  our  humble  thanks  for  his  most  gracious 
speech  from  the  throne,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  present 
unto  his  majesty  our  sincere  and  joyful  congratulations  on 
his  safe  and  happy  return  into  this  empire. 

To  observe  with  the  utmost  thankfulness  the  great  con- 
cern which  his  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  express  for  carry- 
ing on  the  just  and  necessary  war  against  Spain,  which 
we  hope,  by  the  divine  blessing  upon  bis  majesty's  arms,  will 
be  attended  with  success  equal  to  the  justice  of  his  cause, 
and  the  ardent  wishes  of  his  people.     That, 

His  majesty  has  so  truly  represented  the  impending 
dangers  to  which  Europe  is  exposed,  in  the  present  criti- 
cal conjuncture,  as  must  awaken,  in  every  one,  an  atten- 
tion suitable  to  the  occasion :  and  we  cannot  but  be  fully 
sensible  of  the  evil  consequences  arising  from  the  designs 
and  enterprises,  formed  and  carrying  on  for  the  subversion 
or  reduction  of  the  house  of  Austria,  which  threaten  such 
apparent  mischiefs  to  the  common  cause. 

To  acknowledge  his  imperial  goodness  in  expressing  so 
earnest  a  desire  to  receive,  and  so  high  a  regard  for,  the 
advice  of  his  parliament :  his  majesty,  secure  of  the  loyalty 
and  affections  of  his  people,  may  rely  upon  that,  with  the 
best-grounded  confidence ;  and  to  assure  his  majesty,  that 
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we  will  not  fail  to  take  the  importaDt  poijits,  which  he  lias 
been  pleased  to  mention  to  us,  into  our  most  serious  consi- 
deration ;  and,  in  the  most  dutiful  manner,  to  offer  to  his 
majesty  such  advice  as  shall  appear  to  us  to  be  most  con- 
ducive to  the  honour  and  true  interest  of  his  crown  and 
kingdoms.  To  assure  his  majesty  that  we  have  a  due 
sense,  how  much  the  present  posture  of  affairs  calls  upon 
us  for  that  unanimity,  vigour,  and  despatch,  which  his  ma- 
jesty has  so  wisely  recommended  to  us ;  and  to  give  his 
majesty  the  strongest  assurances,  that  we  will  vigorously 
and  heartily  concur  in  all  just  and  necessary  measures  for 
the  defence  and  support  of  his  majesty,  the  maintenance 
of  the  balance  and  liberties  of  Europe,  and  the  assistance 
of  our  allies. 

That  as  duty  and  affection  to  his  majesty  are,  in  us, 
fixed  and  unalterable  principles,  so  we  feel  the  impressions 
of  them,  at  this  time,  so  strong  and  lively  in  our  breasts, 
that  we  cannot  omit  to  lay  hold  on  this  opportunity  of  ap- 
proaching his  imperial  presence,  to  renew  the  most  sincere 
professions  of  onr  constant  and  inviolable  fidelity:  and 
to  promise  his  majesty,  that  we  will,  at  the  hazard  of  all 
that  is  dear  to  us,  exert  ourselves  for  the  defence  and  pre- 
servation of  his  sacred  person  and  government,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  protestant  succession  in  his  imperial 
house,  on  which  the  continuance  of  the  protestant  religion, 
and  the  liberties  of  Britain,  do,  under  God,  depend. 

My  lords,  as  this  address  will  not  obstruct  any  future 
inquiries,  by  any  approbation  of  past  measures,  either  posi- 
tive or  implied,  I  doubt  not  but  your  lordships  will  readily 
concur  in  it,  and  am  persuaded,  that  it  will  confirm  his 
majesty's  regard  for  our  councils,  and  confidence  in  our 
loyalty. 

Lord  LovEL  spoke  next^  to  this  effect: — My  lords,  the 
dangers  which,  have  been  justly  represented  by  his  majesty, 
ought  to  remind  us  of  the  importance  of  unusual  circum- 
spection in  our  conduct,  and  deter  us  from  any  innovations, 
of  which  we  may  not  foresee  the  consequences,  at  a  time 
when  there  may  be  no  opportunity  of  repairing  any  miscar- 
jriage,  or  correcting  any  mistake. 
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There  appears,  my  lords,  not  to  be  at  this  time  any  par- 
ticular reason  for  changing  the  form  of  our  addresses,  no 
privileges  of  our  house  have  been  invaded,  nor  any  designs 
formed  against  the  publick.  His  majesty  has  evidently  not 
deviated  from  the  practice  of  the  wisest  and  most  beloved 
of  our  British  monarchs ;  he  has,  upon  this  emergence  of 
unexpected  difficulties,  summoned  the  senate  to  counsel 
and  assist  him;  and  surely  it  will  not  be  consistent  with 
the  wisdom  of  this  house  to  increase  the  present  perplexity 
of  our  affairs,  by  new  embarrassments,  which  may  be  easily 
imagined  likely  to  arise  from  an  address  different  from 
those  which  custom  has  established. 

The  prospect  which  now  lies  before  us,  a  prospect  which 
presents  us  only  with  dangers,  distraction,  invasions,  and 
revolutions,  ought  to  engage  our  attentions,  without  leav- 
ing us  at  leisure  for  disputations  upon  ceremonies  or  forms. 
It  ought  to  be  the  care  of  every  lord  in  this  house,  not  how 
to  address,  but  how  to  advise  his  majesty ;  how  to  assist 
the  councils  of  the  publick,  and  contribute  to  such  deter- 
minations, as  may  avert  the  calamities  that  impend  over 
mankind,  and  stop  the  wild  excursions  of  power  and  am- 
bition. 

We  ought  to  reflect,  my  lords,  that  the  expectations  of 
all  Europe  are  raised  by  the  convocation  of  this  assembly ; 
and  that  from  our  resolutions,  whole  nations  are  waiting 
for  their  sentence.  And  how  will  mankind  be  disappointed 
when  they  shall  hear,  that  instead  of  declaring  war  upon 
usurpers,  or  imposing  peace  on  the  disturbers  of  mankind, 
instead  of  equipping  navies  to  direct  the  course  of  com- 
merce, or  raising  armies  to  regulate  the  state  of  the  con- 
tinent, we  met  here  in  a  full  assembly,  and  disagreed  upon 
the  form  of  an  address. 

Let  us,  therefore,  my  lords,  lay  aside,  at  least  for  this 
time,  all  petty  debates  and  minute  inquiries,  and  engage 
all  in  the  great  attempt  of  reestablishing  quiet  in  the  world, 
and  settling  the  limits  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe. 

Then  lord  Carteret  spoke,  in  substance  as  follows : — 
My  lords,  there  is,  I  find,  at  least  one  point  upon  which  it 
is  probable  that  those  will  now  agree  whose  sentiments 
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have  hitherto  been,  on  almost  every  occasion,  widely  dif- 
ferent. The  danger  of  our  present  situation  is  generally 
allowed ;  but  the  consequences  deduced  from  it  are  so 
contrary  to  each  other,  as  give  little  hopes  of  that  unani- 
mity which  times  of  danger  particularly  require. 

It  is  alleged  by  the  noble  lord  who  spoke  last,  that 
since  we  are  now  involved  in  difficulties,  we  ought  only  to 
inquire  how  to  extricate  ourselves,  and,  therefore,  ought 
not  to  leave  ourselves  the  right  of  inquiring  how  we  were 
entangled  in  them,  lest  the  perplexity  of  different  consi- 
derations should  dissipate  our  attention,  and  disable  us 
from  forming  any  useful  determinations,  or  exerting  any 
vigorous  efforts  for  our  deliverance. 

But,  in  my  opinion,  my  lords,  the  most  probable  way  of 
removing  difficulties,  is  to  examine  how  they  were  pro- 
duced, and,  by  consequence,  to  whom  they  are  to  be  im- 
puted ;  for  certainly,  my  lords,  it  is  not  to  be  hoped  that 
we  shall  regain  what  we  have  lost,  but  by  measures  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  have  reduced  us  to  our  present 
state,  and  by  the  assistance  of  other  counsellors  than  those 
who  have  sunk  us  into  the  contempt,  and  exposed  us  to 
the  ravages  of  every  nation  throughout  the  world. 

That  this  inquiry,  my  lords,  may  be  free  and  unob- 
structed, it  is  necessary  to  address  the  throne,  after  the 
manner  of  our  ancestors,  in  general  terms,  without  de- 
scending to  particular  facts,  which,  as  we  have  not  yet 
examined  them,  we  can  neither  censure  nor  approve. 

It  has  been  objected  by  the  noble  lord,  that  foreign  na- 
tions will  be  disappointed  by  hearing,  that  instead  of  me- 
naces of  vengeance,  and  declarations  of  unalterable  ad- 
herence to  the  liberties  of  Europe,  we  have  wasted  our 
time  at  this  important  juncture  in  settling  the  form  of  an 
address. 

That  little  time  may  be  wasted  on  this  occasion,  I  hope 
your  lordships  will  very  speedily  agree  to  an  address  suit- 
able to  the  dignity  of  those  who  make  it,  and  t9  the  occa- 
sion upon  which  it  is  made ;  for  I  cannot  but  allow,  that 
the  present  state  of  affairs  calls  upon  us  for  despatch : 
but  though  business  ought,  at  this  time,  undoubtedly  to  be 
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expedited,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  precipitated;  and  if  it  be 
demanded  that  the  most  important  questions  be  first  deter- 
mined, I  know  not  any  thing  of  greater  moment  than  that 
before  us. 

How  we  shall  gratify  the  expectations  of  foreigp  powers, 
ought  not,  my  lords,  to  be  our  first  or  chief  consideration ; 
we  ought,  certainly,  first  to  inquire  how  the  people  may  be 
set  free  from  those  suspicions,  which  a  long  train  of  mea* 
sures,  evidently  tending  to  impair  their  privileges,  has 
raised ;  and  how  they  may  be  confirmed  in  their  fidelity  to 
the  gOTornment,  of  which  they  have  for  many  years  found 
no  other  efiects  than  taxes  and  exactions,  for  which  they 
have  received  neither  protection  abroad,  nor  encourage- 
ment at  home. 

But,  my  lords,  if  it  be  necessary  to  consult  the  inclina- 
tions, and  cultivate  the  esteem  of  foreign  powers,  I  believe 
nothing  will  raise  more  confidence  in  our  allies,  if  there  be 
any  who  are  not  now  ashamed  of  that  name,  or  more  inti- 
midate those  whose  designs  it  is  our  interest  to  defeat, 
than  an  open  testimony  of  our  resolution  no  longer  to  ap- 
prove that  conduct  by  which  the  liberty  of  half  Europe 
has  been  endangered ;  and  not  to  lavish  praises  on  those 
men,  who  have  in  twenty  years  never  transacted  any 
thing  to  the  real  benefit  of  their  country,  and  of  whom 
it  is  highly  probable  that  they  have  in  the  present  war 
stipulated  for  the  defeat  of  all  our  attempts,  and  agreed, 
by  some  execrable  compact,  to  facilitate  the  exaltation  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon. 

Upon  what  facts  I  ground  accusations  so  atrocious  may 
justly  be  inquired  by  your  lordships ;  nor  shall  I  find  any 
difficulty  in  answering  your  demand.  For,  if  we  extend 
our  view  over  the  whole  world,  and  inquire  into  the  state 
of  all  our  afiairs,  we  shall  find  nothing  but  defeats,  miscar- 
riages, and  impotence,  with  their  usual  consequences,  con- 
tempt and  distrust.  We  shall  discover  neither  any  tokens 
of  that  (edi  among  our  enemies,  which  the  power  of  the  na- 
tion, and  the  reputation  of  our  former  victories,  might 
naturally  produce ;  nor  any  proofs  of  that  confidence 
among  those  whom  we  still  continue  to  term  our  allies. 
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which  the  vigour  with  which  we  have  formerly  supported 
our  confederacies,  g^ve  us  a  right  to  expect.  Those  whom 
we  once  trampled,  insult  us ;  and  those  whom  we  once  pro- 
tected, give  us  no  credit. 

How  reasonably,  my  lords,  all  nations  have  withdrawn 
from  us  their  reverence  and  esteem,  will  appear  by  a  tran- 
sient examination  of  our  late  conduct,  whether  it>egarded 
Europe  in  general,  or  influenced  only  the  particular  affairs 
of  the  British  nation ;  for  it  will  appear  beyond  possibility 
of  doubt,  that  whoever  has  trusted  the  administration, 
whether  their  own  country,  or  any  foreign  powers,  has 
trusted  only  to  be  betrayed. 

There  is  among  our  allies  none  whom  we  are  more 
obliged  to  support  than  the  queen  of  Hungary,  whose 
rights  we  are  engaged,  by  all  the  solemnities  of  treaties,  to 
defend,  and  in  whose  cause  every  motive  operates  that  can 
warm  the  bosom  of  a  man  of  virtue.  Justice  and  compas- 
sion plead  equally  on  her  side,  and  we  are  called  upon  to 
assist  her  by  our  own  interest,  as  well  as  the  general  duty 
of  society,  by  which  every  man  is  required  to  prevent 
oppression. 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  all  these  considerations  may 
easily  be  discovered  from  the  present  state  of  the  continent, 
which  is  ravaged  without  mercy  by  the  armies  of  Spain 
and  France.  Why  all  succours  have  been  denied  the 
queen  of  Hungary,  and  why  the  inveterate  and  hereditary 
enemies  of  our  nation,  are  suffered  to  enlarge  their  dom> 
nions  without  resistance  ;  why  the  rivals  of  our  trade  are 
left  at  full  liberty  to  equip  their  squadrons,  and  the  perse- 
cutors of  our  religion  suffered  to  overrun  those  countries 
from  whence  only  we  can  hope  for  assistance,  when  the 
hatred  which  the  difference  of  opinions  produces,  shall 
threaten  us  with  invasions  and  slavery,  the  whole  world  has 
long  asked  to  no  purpose,  and,  therefore,  it  is  without  pros* 
pect  of  receiving  satisfaction  that  I  engage  in  the  same 
inquiry. 

Yet,  since  it  is  our  duty  to  judge  of  the  state  of  the  pub<^ 
lick,  and  a  true  judgment  can  be  the  result  only  of  accurate 
examination,  I  shall  proceed,  without  being  discouraged  by 
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the  ill  success  of  former  attempts,  to  discoter  the  motives 
of  our  late  measures,  and  the  ends  intended  to  be  produced 
by  them. 

Why  the  queen  of  Hungary  was  not  assisted  with  land- 
forces,  I  shall,  at  present,  forbear  to  ask ;  that  she  ex- 
pected them  is,  indeed,  evident  from  her  solicitations;  and, 
I  suppose,  it  is  no  less  apparent  from  treaties,  that  she  had 
a  right  to  expect  them ;  nor  am  I  able  to  conceive,  why 
subsidies  have  been  paid  for  troops  which  are  never  to  be 
employed,  or  why  foreign  princes  should  be  enriched  with 
the  plunder  of  a  nation  which  they  cannot  injure,  and  do 
not  defend. 

But  I  know,  my  lords,  how  easily  it  may  be  replied,  that 
the  expenses  of  a  land  war  are  certain,  and  the  event  ha- 
zardous, and  that  it  is  always  prudent  to  act  with  evident 
advantage  on  our  side,  and  that  the  superiority  of  Britain 
consists  wholly  in  naval  armaments. 

That  the  fleets  of  Britain  are  equal  in  force  and  number 
of  ships  to  the  united  navies  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
world;  that  our  admirals  are  men  of  known  bravery, 
and  long  experience,  and,  therefore,  formidable  not  only 
for  their  real  abilities  and  natural  courage,  but  for  the  con- 
fidence which  their  presence  necessarily  excites  in  their 
followers,  and  the  terrour  which  must  always  accompany 
success,  and  enervate  those  who  are  accustomed  to  de- 
feats ;  that  our  sailors  are  a  race  of  men  distinguished  by 
their  ardour  for  war,  and  their  intrepidity  in  danger,  from 
the  rest  of  the  human  species;  that  they  seem  beings  supe- 
riour  to  fear,  and  delighted  with  those  objects  which  can- 
not be  named  without  filling  every  other  breast  with  horrour ; 
that  they  are  capable  of  rushing  upon  apparent  destruc- 
tion without  reluctance,  and  of  standing  without  concern 
amidst  the  complicated  terrours  of  a  naval  war,  is  univer- 
sally known,  and  confessed,  my  lords,  even  by  those  whose 
interest  it  is  to  doubt  or  deny  it. 

Upon  the  ocean,  therefore,  we  are  allowed  to  be  irresist- 
ible ;  to  be  able  to  shut  up  the  ports  of  the  continent,  im- 
prison the  nations  of  Europe  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
territories,  deprive  them  of  all  foreign  assistance,  and  put 
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a  stop  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  It  is  allowed  that 
we  are  placed  the  sentinels  at  the  barriers  of  nature,  and 
the  arbiters  of  the  intercourse  of  mankind. 

These  are  appellations,  my  lords,  which,  however  splen- 
did and  ostentatious,  our  ancestors  obtained  and  preserved 
with  less  advantages  than  we  possess,  by  whom  I  am  afraid 
they  are  about  to  be  forfeited.  The  dominion  of  the  ocean 
was  asserted  in  former  times  in  opposition  to  powers  far 
more  able  to  contest  it,  than  those  which  we  have  so  long 
submissively  courted,  and  of  which  we  are  now  evidently 
afraid. 

For  that  we  fear  them,  my  lords,  they  are  sufficiently 
convinced ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  with  whatsoever 
shame,  that  their  opinion  is  well  founded ;  for  to  what  mo< 
tive  but  fear  can  it  be  imputed,  that  we  have  so  long  sup- 
ported their  insolence  without  resentment,  and  their  ra- 
vages without  reprisals ;  that  we  have  fitted  out  fleets  with- 
out any  design  of  dismissing  them  from  our  harbours,  or 
sent  them  to  the  sea  only  to  be  gazed  at  from  the  shores, 
by  those  whose  menaces  or  artifice  had  given  occasion  to 
their  equipment,  and  in  whom  they  raised  no  other  emo- 
tions than  contempt  of  our  cowardice,  or  pity  of  our  folly? 

To  what,  my  lords,  can  it  be  attributed,  that  the  queen 
of  Hungary  has  yet  received  no  assistance  from  allies  thus 
powerful ;  from  allies  whose  fleets  cover  the  sea,  whose 
commerce  extends  to  the  remotest  part  of  the  world,  and 
whose  wealth  may  be  justly  expected  to  be  proportionate 
to  their  commerce.  To  what  can  we  ascribe  the  confi- 
dence with  which  the  house  of  Bourbon  threatens  the  ruin 
of  a  princess,  who  numbers  among  her  allies  the  emperour 
of  Britain  ? 

Nothing  is  more  evident,  my  lords,  than  that  the  queen 
of  Hungary  has  been  disappointed  of  the  advantages  which 
she  expected  from  her  friendship  with  this  nation,  only  by 
a  degree  of  cowardice  too  despicable  to  be  mentioned  with- 
out such  terms,  as  the  importance  of  this  debate,  and  the 
dignity  of  this  assembly,  do  not  admit;  nor  is  it  less  cer- 
tain, from  the  conduct  of  her  enemies,  that  they  knew  what 
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would  be  our  measures,  and  confided  for  security  in  tb^t 
cowardice  which  has  never  yet  deceived  them. 

It  cannot,  my  lords,  be  asserted,  that  our  ally,  however 
distressed,  has  yet  received  the  least  assistance  from  our 
arms ;  neither  the  justice  of  our  cause  has  yet  been  able  to 
awaken  our  virtue,  nor  the  inseparable  union  of  her  inte- 
rest with  our  own,  to  excite  our  vigilance. 

But,  perhaps,  my  lords,  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
exerting  our  force ;  perhaps  the  situation  both  of  our  ene- 
mies and  ally  was  such,  that  neither  the  one  could  be  pro- 
tected, nor  the  other  opposed,  by  a  naval  power ;  and, 
therefore,  our  inactivity  was  the  effect  not  of  want  of  cou- 
rage, but  want  of  opportunity. 

Though  our  ministers,  my  lords,  have  hitherto  given  no 
eminent  proofs  of  geographical  knowledge,  or  of  very  accu- 
rate acquaintance  with  the  state  of  foreign  countries,  yet 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  must  at  some  time  have 
heard  or  read,  that  the  house  of  Austria  had  territories  in 
Italy  ^  tliey  must  have  been  informed,  unless  their  dis- 
bursements for  secret  service  are  bestowed  with  very  little 
judgment,  that  against  these  dominions  an  army  has  been 
raised  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  they  must  have  discovered, 
partly  by  the  information  of  their  correspondents,  partly  by 
the  inspection  of  a  map,  and  partly  by  the  sagacity  which 
distinguishes  them  from  all  past  and  present  ministers,  that 
this  army  was  to  be  transported  by  sea  from  the  coast  of 
Spain  to  that  of  Italy. 

This  knowledge,  my  lords,  however  attained,  might  have 
furnished  minds,  which  have  always  been  found  so  fruitful 
of  expedients,  with  a  method  of  hindering  the  descent,  of 
the  Spanish  troops,  for  which  nothing  more  was  necessary 
than  that  they  should  have  ordered  admiral  Haddock,  in- 
stead of  retiring  before  the  Spanish  fleet  of  war,  and 
watching  them  only  that  they  might  escape,  to  lie  still  be- 
fore Barcelona,  where  the  transports  were  stationed,  with 
a  convoy  of  only  three  men  of  war,  and  hinder  their  de- 
parture. 

I  hope  it  will  be  observed  by  your  lordships,  that  though 
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the  road  of  Barcelona  is  open  and  indefensible,  though  the 
fleet  was  unprotected  by  ships  of  force,  and  though  they 
lay,  as  I  am  informed,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  guns  on  the 
fortifications  upon  the  shore,  1  do  not  require  that  Haddock 
should  have  destroyed  the  army  and  the  ships. 

I  am  too  well  acquainted,  my  lords,  with  the  lenity  of 
our  ministers  to  the  enemies  of  their  country,  and  am  too 
well  conviuced  of  the  prudence  and  tenderness  of  the  re- 
strictions by  which  the  power  of  our  admirals  is  limited,  to 
expect  that  our  guns  should  be  ever  used  but  in  salutations 
of  respect,  or  exultations  on  the  conclusion  of  a  peace.  I 
am  convinced,  that  our  ministers  would  shudder  at  the  name 
of  bloodshed  and  destruction,  and  that  they  had  rather  hear 
that  a  thousand  merchants  were  made  bankrupts  by  priva- 
teers, or  all  our  allies  deprived  of  their  dominions,  than 
that  one  Spanish  ship  was  sunk  or  burnt  by  the  navies  of 
Britain. 

But,  my  lords,  though  they  are  willing  to  spare  the  blood 
of  their  enemies,  yet  surely  they  might  have  obstructed 
their  enterprises ;  they  might  have  withheld  those  whom 
they  were  unwilling  to  strike,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
fright  those  whom  they  determined  never  to  hurt. 

To  speak  in  terms  more  adapted  to  the  subject  before 
us :  that  the  fleet  of  Spain,  a  fleet  of  transports  with  such 
a  convoy,  should  lie  three  weeks  in  an  open  road,  profess- 
edly fitted  out  against  an  ally  united  to  us  by  every  tie  of 
nature,  and  of  policy,  by  the  solemnity  of  treaties,  and 
conformity  of  interest;  that  it  should  lie  undisturbed  al- 
most within  sight  of  a  British  navy ;  that  it  should  lie  there 
not  only  without  danger,  but  without  apprehension  of  dan- 
ger, has  raised  the  astonishment  of  every  nation  in  Europe, 
has  blasted  the  reputation  of  our  arms,  impaired  the  influ- 
ence of  our  counsels,  and  weakened  the  credit  of  our  pub- 
lick  faith. 

There  may  be  some,  my  lords,  that  will  impute  this  ab- 
surdity of  our  conduct,  this  disregard  of  our  interest,  this 
desertion  of  our  alliances,  and  this  neglect  of  the  most  ap- 
parent opportunities  of  success,  not  to  cowardice,  but  trea- 
chery ;  a  cause  more  detestable,  as  more  atrociously  criminal. 
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This  opinion,  my  lords,  I  think  it  not  necessary  to  op- 
pose, both  because  it  cannot  be  charged  with  improbability, 
and  because  I  think  it  may  be  easily  reconciled  with  my 
own  assertions ;  for  cowardice  abroad  produces  treachery 
at  home,  and  they  become  traitors  to  their  country  who 
are  hindered  by  cowardice  from  the  prosecution  of  her  in- 
terest, and  the  opposition  of  her  enemies. 

It  may  however  be  proper  to  declare,  my  lords,  that  I 
do  not  impute  this  fatal  cowardice  to  those  who  are  in- 
trusted with  the  command  of  our  navies,  but  to  those  from 
whom  they  are  obliged  to  receive  their  instructions,  and 
upon  whom  they  unhappily  depend  for  the  advancement 
of  their  fortunes. 

It  is  at  least  reasonable  to  impute  miscarriages  rather  to 
those,  who  are  known  to  have  given,  formerly,  such  orders 
as  a  brave  admiral  perished  under  the  ignominious  neces- 
sity of  observing,  than  to  those  of  whom  it  cannot  be  said 
that  any  former  part  of  their  lives  has  been  stained  with 
the  reproach  of  cowardice;  at  least  it  is  necessary  to  sus- 
pend our  judgment,  till  the  truth  shall  be  made  apparent 
by  a  rigid  inquiry ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  proper  to  offer  an 
address  in  general  terms,  by  which  neither  the  actions  or 
counsels  of  any  man  shall  be  condemned  nor  approved. 

It  would  be  more  unreasonable  to  charge  our  soldiers  or 
our  sailors  with  cowardice,  because  they  have  shown,  even 
in  those  actions  which  have  failed  of  success,  that  they 
miscarried  rather  through  temerity  than  fear;  and  that 
whenever  they  are  suffered  to  attack  their  enemies,  they 
are  ready  to  march  forward  even  where  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  returning,  and  that  they  are  only  to  be  withheld 
from  conquest  by  obstacles  which  human  prowess  cannot 
surmount. 

Such,  my  lords,  was  the  state  of  those  heroes  who  died 
under  the  walls  of  Carthagena ;  that  died  in  an  enterprise 
so  ill  concerted,  that  I  ventured,  with  no  great  skill  in  war, 
and  without  the  least  pretence  to  prescience,  to  foretell  in 
this  house  that  it  would  miscarry. 

That  it  would,  that  it  must  miscarry ;  that  it  was  even 
intended  only  to  amuse  the  nation  with  the  appearance  of 
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an  expedition,  livithout  any  design  of  weakening  our  ene- 
mies, was  easily  discovered ;  for  why  else,  my  lords,  was 
the  army  composed  of  men  newly  drawn  from  the  shop, 
and  from  the  plough,  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  arms, 
and  ignorant  of  the  very  terms  of  military  discipline,  when 
we  had  among  us  large  bodies  of  troops  long  kept  up  under 
the  appearance  of  a  regular  establishment ;  troops  of  whom 
we  have  long  felt  the  expense,  but  of  which  the  time  is 
not,  it  seems^  yet  come,  that  we  are  to  know  the  use. 

These  men,  my  lords,  who  have  so  long  practised  the 
motions  of  battle,  and  who  have  given  in  the  park  so  many 
proofs  of  their  dexterity  and  activity,  who  have  at  least 
learned  to  distinguish  the  different  sounds  of  the  drum, 
and  know  the  faces  and  voices  of  the  subaltern  officers,  at 
least,  might  have  been  imagined  better  qualified  for  an  at- 
tempt upon  a  foreign  kingdom,  than  those  who  were  neces- 
sarily strangers  to  every  part  of  the  military  operations,  and 
might  have  been  sent  upon  our  first  declaration  of  war, 
while  the  new-raised  forces  acquired  at  home  the  same 
arts  under  the  same  inspection. 

But,  my  lords,  whether  it  was  imagined  that  new  forces 
would  be  long  before  they  learned  the  implicit  obedience 
necessary  to  a  soldier;  whether  it  was  imagined  that  it 
would  not  be  easy  on  a  sudden  to  collect  troops  of  men  so 
tall  and  well  proportioned,  or  so  well  skilled  in  the  martial 
arts  of  curling  and  powdering  their  hair;  or  whether  it 
would  have  been  dangerous  to  have  deprived  the  other 
house  of  the  counsels  aud  votes  of  many  worthy  members, 
who  had  at  the  same  time  a  seat  in  the  senate,  and  a  com- 
mission in  the  army,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  send  out 
raw  forces  to  attack  our  enemies,  and  to  keep  our  disci- 
plined troops  at  home  to  awe  the  nation. 

Nor  did  the  minister,  my  lords,  think  it  sufficient  to  ob- 
struct the  expedition  to  America  by  employing  new-raised 
troops,  unless  they  were  likewise  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  man,  who,  though  of  undoubted  courage,  was, 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  an  army,  as  ignorant  as 
themselves.  It  was  therefore  determined,  my  lords,  that 
all  those  officers  who  had  gained  experience  in  former 
wars,  and  purchased  military  knowledge  by  personal  dan- 
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ger,  siioold  be  diflsppoiated  and  rejeeted  for  the  take  of 
ndvancing  a  man,  who,  as  he  had  less  skill,  was  less  likely 
to  be  successfuU  and  was,  therefore,  more  proper  to  di- 
rect an  expedition  proposed  only  to  intimidate  the  Brititii 
nation. 

That  the  event  was  such  as  might  be  expeeted  from  the 
means,  your  lordships  need  not  to  be  informed,  nor  can  it  be 
questioned  with  what  intentions  these  means  were  oonlrived* 

I  am  very  far,  my  lords,  from  charging  our  ministem 
with  ignorance,  or  upbraiding  them  with  mistakes  on  this 
occasion,  for  their  whole  conduct  has  been  uniform,  and 
all  their  schemes  consistent  with  each  other:  nor  do  I 
doubt  their  knowledge  of  the  consequence  of  their  mea- 
sures, so  far  as  it  was  to  be  foreseen  by  human  prudence. 

Whether  they  have  carried  on  negotiations,  or  made 
war ;  whether  they  have  conducted  our  own  affairs,  or 
those  of  our  ally  the  queen  of  Hungary,  they  have  still 
discovered  the  same  intention,  and  promoted  it  by  the 
same  means.  They  have  suffered  the  Spanish  fleets  to 
sail  first  for  supplies  from  one  port  to  another,  and  then 
from  the  coasts  of  Spain  to  those  of  America.  They  have 
permitted  the  Spaniards,  without  opposition,  to  land  in 
Italy,  when  it  was  not  necessary  even  to  withhold  them 
from  it  by  any  actual  violence ;  for  had  the  fleet,  my  lords, 
been  under  my  command,  I  would  have  only  sent  the  Spa- 
nish admiral  a  prohibition  to  sail,  and  am  sure  it  would 
have  been  observed. 

They  have  neglected  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  which  might,  perhaps,  have  been  ob- 
tained upon  easy  terms,  but  which  they  ought  to  have 
gained  at  whatever  rate ;  and,  to  conclude,  we  have  been 
lately  informed  that  the  neutrality  is  signed. 

Such,  my  lords,  is  the  conduct  of  the  ministry,  by  which 
it  cannot  be  deuied  that  we  are  involved  in  many  diflBcul- 
ties,  and  exposed  to  great  contempt ;  but  from  this  con- 
tempt we  may  recover,  and  disentangle  ourselves  from 
these  difficulties,  by  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  measures 
opposite  to  those  by  which  we  have  been  reduced  to  our 
present  state. 

If  we  consider,  without  that  confusion  which  fear  natu- 
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rally  produces,  the  circumstances  of  our  affairs,  it  will  ap-* 
pear  that  we  have  opportunities  in  our  hands  of  recovering 
our  losses,  and  reestaUtshing  our  reputation ;  those  losses 
which  have  been  suffered  while  we  had  two  hundred  ships 
of  war  at  sea,  which  have  permitted  three  hundred  mer« 
chant-ships  to  be  taken;  and  that  reputation  which  has 
been  destroyed  when  there  was  no  temptation  either  to  a 
compliance  with  our  enemies,  or  to  a  desertion  of  our 
friends. 

It  is  well  known,  my  lords,  that  we  make  war  at  present 
rather  with  the  queen  than  the  people  of  Spain ;  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude,  that  a  wsur  carried  on  contrary  to 
the  general  good,  and  against  the  general  opinion,  cannot 
be  lasting. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Spaniards,  whenever  they  have 
been  attacked  by  men  acquainted  with  the  science  of  war, 
and  furnished  with  necessary  stores  for  hostile  attempts, 
have  discovered  either  ignorance  or  cowardice,  and  have 
either  fled  meanly,  or  resisted  unskilfully. 

It  is,  therefore,  probable,  my  lords,  that  either  our  ene* 
mies  will  desist  from  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  which  few 
of  them  approve ;  or  that  we  shall,  by  vigorous  descents 
upon  their  coasts,  and  their  colonies,  the  interruption  of 
their  trade,  and  the  diminution  of  their  forces,  soon  com- 
pel them  to  receive  peace  upon  our  own  terms. 

But  these  advantages^  my  lords,  are  only  to  be  expected 
from  a  change  of  conduct,  which  change  can  never  be  pro- 
duced by  a  seeming  approbation  of  the  past  measures.  I 
am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  we  ought  to  address  the 
throne  in  general  terms,  according  to  the  ancient  practice 
of  this  house. 

In  considering  the  address  proposed,  I  cannot  but  con- 
clude that  it  is  too  much  diffused,  and  that  it  would  be 
more  forcible  if  it  was  more  concise  :  to  shorten  it  will  be 
no  difficult  task,  by  the  omission  of  all  the  clauses  that 
correspond  with  particular  parts  of  his  majesty's  speech, 
which  I  cannot  discover  the  necessity  of  repeating. 

In  the  congratulation  to  his  majesty  upon  his  return  to 
his  once  glorious  dominions,  no  lord  shall  concur  more 
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readily  or  more  zealously  than  myself;  nor  shall  I  even 
deny  to  extend  my  compliments  to  the  ministry,  when  it 
shall  appear  that  they  deserve  them  ;  but  I  am  never  will- 
ing to  be  lavish  of  praise,  because  it  becomes  less  valu- 
able by  being  prodigally  bestowed ;  and  on  occasions  so  im- 
portant as  this,  I  can  never  consent  to  praise  before  I  have 
examined,  because  inquiry  comes  too  late  after  appro- 
bation. 

Lord  Cholmondeley  rose  next,  and  spoke  to  this 
effect: — My  lords,  if  the  dangers  that  threaten  our  hap- 
piness and  our  safety  be  such  as  they  have  been  repre- 
sented ;  if  ambition  has  extended  her  power  almost  beyond 
a  possibility  of  resistance,  and  oppression,  elated  with  suc- 
cess, begins  to  design  no  less  than  the  universal  slavery  of 
mankind  ;  if  the  powers  of  Europe  stand  aghast  at  the  ca- 
lamities which  hang  over  them,  and  listen  with  helpless 
confusion  to  that  storm  which  they  can  neither  avoid  nor  re- 
sist, how  ought  our  conduct  to  be  influenced  by  this  un- 
common state  of  affairs?  Ought  we  not  to  catch  the 
alarm  while  it  is  possible  to  make  preparation  against  the 
danger?  Ought  we  not  to  improve,  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence, the  important  interval  ?  to  unite  our  counsels  for 
the  protection  of  liberty,  and  exert  all  our  influence  against 
the  common  enemies  of  society,  the  unwearied  disturbers 
of  the  tranquillity  of  mankind? 

To  what  purpose,  my  lords,  are  the  miseries  that  the 
present  distractions  of  Europe  may  bring  upon  us,  so  pa- 
thetically described,  and  so  accurately  enumerated,  if  they 
are  to  produce  no  effect  upon  our  counsels  ?  And  what 
effect  can  be  wished  from  them,  but  unanimity,  with  that 
vigour  and  despatch  which  are  its  naturar  consequences, 
and  that  success  with  which  steadiness  and  expedition  are 
generally  rewarded? 

It  might  be  hoped,  my  lords,  that  those  who  have  so  clear 
a  view  of  our  present  embarrassments,  and  whose  sagacity 
and  acuteness  expose  them  to  a  sensibility  of  future  mise- 
ries, perhaps  more  painful  than  would  be  excited  by  any 
present  and  real  calamities,  should  not  be  thus  tortured  to 
no  purpose.     Every  passion,  my  lords,  has  its  proper  ob- 
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JQi^t  by  which  it  may  be  laudably  gratified,  and  every  dis- 
position of  mind  maj  be  directed  to  useful  epds.  The  true 
use  of  that  foresight  of  future  events,  with  which  some 
great  capacities  are  so  eminently  endowed,  is  that  of  pro- 
ducing caution  and  suggesting  expedients.  What  advan- 
tage, my  lords,  would  it  be  to  navigators,  that  their  pilot 
could,  by  any  preternatural  power,  discover  sands  or  rocks, 
if  he  was  too  negligent  or  too  stubborn  to  turn  the  vessel 
out  of  the  danger  ? 

Or  how,  my  lords,  to  pursue  the  comparison,  would  that 
pilot  be  treated  by  the  crew,  who,  after  having  informed 
them  of  their  approach  to  a  shoal  or  whirlpool,  and  set  be- 
fore them,  with  all  his  rhetorick,  the  horrours  of  a  shipwreck, 
should,  instead  of  directing  them  to  avoid  destruction,  and 
assisting  their  endeavours  for  their  common  safety,  amuse 
them  with  the  miscarriages  of  past  voyages,  and  the  blun- 
ders and  stupidity  of  their  former  pilot  ? 

Whether  any  parallel  can  be  formed  between  such  ill- 
timed  satire,  and  wild  misconduct,  and  the  manner  in  which 
your -lordships  have  been  treated  on  this  occasion,  it  is  not 
my  province  to  determine.  Nor  have  I  any  other  design 
than  to  show  that  the  only  proper  conduct  in  time  of  real 
danger,  is  preparation  against  it;  and  that  wit  and  elo- 
quence themselves,  if  employed  to  any  other  purpose, 
lose  their  excellence,  because  they  lose  their  propriety. 

It  does  not  appear,  my  lords,  that  the  address  now  pro- 
posed includes  any  approbation  of  past  measures,  and 
therefore  it  is  needless  to  inquire,  on  this  occasion,  whether 
the  conduct  of  our  ministers  or  admirals  deserves  praise  or 
censure. 

It  does  not  appear,  my  lords,  that  by  censuring  any  part 
of  our  late  conduct,  however  detrimental  to  the  publick  it 
may  at  present  be  imagined,  any  of  our  losses  will  be  re- 
paired, or  any  part  of  our  reputation  retrieved  ;  and,  there- 
fore, such  proceedings  would  only  retard  our  counsels,  and 
divert  our  thoughts  from  more  important  considerations ; 
considerations  which  his  majesty  has  recommended  to  us, 
and  which  cannot  be  more  strongly  pressed  upon  us  than 
by  the  noble  lord  who  opposed  the  motion ;  for  he  most 
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powerfully  incites  to  unanimity  and  attention,  who  most 
strongly  represents  the  danger  of  our  situation. 

Of  the  good  effects  of  publick  consultations,  I  need  not 
observe,  my  lords,  that  they  arise  from  the  joint  endea- 
vour of  many  understandings  cooperating  to  the  same 
end ;  from  the  reasonings  and  observations  of  many  indi- 
viduals of  different  studies,  inclinations,  and  experience, 
all  directed  to  the  illustration  of  the  same  question,  which 
isy  therefore,  so  accurately  discussed,  so  variously  illus- 
trated, and  so  amply  displayed,  that  a  more  comprehensive 
view  is  obtained  of  its  relations  and  consequences,  than 
can  be  hoped  from  the  wisdom  or  knowledge  of  any  single 
man. 

But  this  advantage,  my  lords,  can  only  be  expected  from 
union  and  concurrence  ;  for  when  the  different  members  of 
a  national  council  enter  with  different  designs,  and  exert 
their  abilities  not  so  much  to  promote  any  general  pur- 
poses, as  to  obviate  the  measures,  and  confute  the  argu< 
ments  of  each  other,  the  publick  is  deprived  of  all  the  be- 
nefit that  might  be  expected  from  the  collective  wisdom  of 
assemblies,  whatever  may  be  the  capacity  of  those  who 
compose  them.  The  senate  thus  divided  and  disturbed, 
will,  perhaps,  conclude  with  less  prudence  than  any  single 
member,  as  any  man  may  more  easily  discover  truth  with- 
out assistance,  than  when  others  of  equal  abilities  are  eip- 
ployed  in  perplexing  his  inquiries,  and  interrupting  the 
operations  of  his  mind. 

Thus,  my  lords,  it  might  be  safer  for  a  nation,  even  in 
time  of  terrour  and  disorder,  to  be  deprived  of  the  counsels 
of  this  house,  than  to  confide  in  the  determinations  of  an 
assembly  not  uniform  in  its  views,  nor  connected  in  its  in- 
terests; an  assembly  from  which  little  can  be  hoped  by 
those  who  observe  that  it  cannot,  without  a  tedious  debate, 
prolonged  with  all  the  heat  of  opposition,  despatch  the  first 
and  most  cursory  part  of  publick  business, — an  address 
to  his  majesty. 

It  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  practice  too  frequent,  to 
confound  past  with  present  questions,  to  perplex  every  de- 
bate by  an  endless  multiplication  of  objects,  and  to  ob- 
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struct  our  determinations  by  substituting  one  inquiry  in 
the  place  of  another. 

The  only  question,  my  lords,  now  before  us  is,  whether 
the  address  which  the  noble  lord  proposed,  implies  any 
commendation  of  past  measures,  not  whether  those  mea- 
sures deserve  to  be  commended ;  which  is  an  inquiry  not 
at  present  to  be  pursued,  because  we  have  not  now  be- 
fore us  the  means  of  attaining  satisfaction  in  it,  and  which 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  delayed  till  it  shall  be  your  lordships' 
pleasure  to  appoint  a  day  for  examining  the  state  of  the 
nation,  and  to  demand  those  letters,  instructions,  and  me- 
morials, which  are  necessary  to  an  accurate  and  senatorial 
disquisition. 

In  the  mean  time,  since  it  is  at  least  as  expedient  for 
me  to  vindicate,  as  for  others  to  accuse  those  of  whose 
conduct  neither  they  nor  I  have  yet  any  regular  cognizance, 
and  I  may  justly  expect  from  the  candour  of  your  lordships, 
that  you  will  be  no  less  willing  to  hear  an  apologist  than  a 
censurer,  I  will  venture  to  suspend  the  true  question  a  few 
moments,  to  justify  that  conduct  which  has  been  so  wan- 
tonly and  so  contemptuously  derided. 

That  the  preservation  of  the  house  of  Austria,  my  lords, 
ought  to  engage  the  closest  attention  of  the  Britisli  nation, 
is  freely  confessed.  It  is  evident  that  by  no  other  means 
our  commerce,  our  liberty,  or  our  religion  can  be  secured, 
or  the  house  of  Bourbon  restrained  from  overwhelming  the 
universe.  It  is  allowed  that  the  queen  of  Hungary  has  a 
claim  to  our  assistance  by  other  ties  than  those  of  interest; 
that  it  was  promised  upon  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  it  is 
demanded  by  the  loudest  calls  of  honour,  justice  and  com- 
passion. And  did  it  not  appear  too  juvenile  and  romantick, 
I  might  add,  that  her  personal  excellencies  are  such  as 
might  call  armies  to  her  assistance  from  the  remotest  cor- 
ners of  the  earth ;  that  her  constancy  in  the  assertion  of  h^r 
rights  might  animate  every  generous  mind  with  equal  firm- 
ness ;  and  her  intrepidity  in  the  midst  of  danger  and  dis- 
tress, wjiien  every  day  brings  accounts  of  new  encroach- 
ments, .  and  every  new  encroachment  discourages  those 
from  whom  she  may  claim  assistance  from  declaring  in  her 
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favour,  might  inspire  with  ardour  for  her  preservation  all 
those  in  whom  virtue  can  excite  reverence,  or  whom  cala- 
mities unjustly  inflicted  can  touch  with  indignation. 

Nor  am  I  afraid  to  affirm,  my  lords,  that  the  condition  of 
this*  illustrious  princess  raised  all  these  emotions  in  the 
court  of  Britain,  and  that  the  vigour  of  our  proceedings 
will  appear  proportioned  to  our  ardour  for  her  success. 
No  sooner  was  the  true  state  of  afiairs  incontestably  known, 
than  twelve  thousand  auxiliary  troops  were  hired,  and  com- 
manded to  march  to  her  assistance,  but  her  affairs  making 
it  more  eligible  for  her  to  employ  her  own  subjects  in  her 
defence,  and  the  want  of  money  being  the  only  obstacle 
that  hindered  her  from  raising  armies  proportioned  to  those 
of  her  enemies,  she  required,  that  instead  of  troops,  a  sup- 
ply of  money  might  be  sent  her,  with  which  his  majesty 
willingly  complied. 

The  British  ministers  in  the  mean  time  endeavoured,  by 
the  strongest  arguments  and  most  importunate  solicitations, 
to  animate  her  allies  to  equal  vigour,  or  to  procure  her 
assistance  from  other  powers  whose  interest  was  more  re- 
motely affected  by  her  distress :  if  the  effects  of  their  en- 
deavours are  not  yet  manifest,  it  cannot  be  imputed  to  the 
want  either  of  sincerity  or  diligence;  and  if  any  other 
powers  should  be  persuaded  to  arm  in  the  common  cause, 
it  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  British 
counsels. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Spain,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, my  lords,  that  any  measures  have  been  neglected, 
which  prudence,  or  bravery,  or  experience,  could  be  ex- 
pected to  dictate.  If  we  have  suffered  greater  losses  than 
we  expected,  if  our  enemies  have  been  sometimes  favoured 
by  the  winds,  or  sometimes  have  been  so  happy  as  to  con- 
ceal their  designs,  and  elude  the  diligence  of  our  com- 
manders, who  is  to  be  censured?  or  what  is  to  be  con- 
cluded, but  that  which  never  was  denied,  that  the  chance 
of  war  is  uncertain,  that  men  are  inclined  to  make  fallacious 
calculations  of  the  probabilities  of  future  events,  and  that 
our  enemies  may  sometimes  be  as  artful,  as  diligent,  and 
as  sagacious  as  ourselves  ? 
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It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  British  people,  my 
lords,  if  the  general  opinion  may  be  collected  from  the  cla- 
mours and  expectations  which  every  man  has  had  oppor- 
tunities of  observing,  that  in  declaring  war  upon  Spain,  we 
only  engaged  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  a  nation  of  help- 
less savages,  who  might,  indeed,  rob  and  murder  a  defence- 
less trader,  but  who  could  only  hold  up  their  hands  and  cry 
out  for  mercy,  or  sculk  in  secret  creeks  and  unfrequented 
coasts,  when  ships  of  war  should  be  fitted  out  against  them. 
They  imagined  that  the  fortifications  of  the  Spanish  cita- 
dels would  be  abandoned  at  the  first  sound  of  cannon,  and 
that  their  armies  would  turn  their  backs  at  the  sight  of  the 
standard  of  Britain. 

It  was  not  remembered,  my  lords,  that  the  greatest  part 
of  our  trade  was  carried  on  in  sight  of  the  Spanish  coasts,' 
and  that  our  merchants  must  be  consequently  exposed  to 
incessant  molestation  from  light  vessels,  which  our  ships  of 
war  could  not  pursue  over  rocks  and  shallows.  It  was  not 
sufficiently  considered,  that  a  trading  nation  must  always 
make  war  with  a  nation  that  has  fewer  merchants,  under 
the  disadvantage  of  being  more  exposed  to  the  rapacity  of 
private  adventurers.  How  much  we  had  to  fear  on  this 
account  was  shown  us  by  the  late  war  with  France,  in 
which  the  privateers  of  a  few  petty  ports,  injured  the  com- 
merce of  this  nation,  more  than  their  mighty  navies  and 
celebrated  admirals. 

My  lords,  it  would  very  little  become  this  august  assem- 
bly, this  assembly  so  renowned  for  wisdom,  and  for  justice, 
to  confound  want  of  prudence  with  want  of  success;  since 
on  many  occasions  the  wisest  measures  may  be  defeated  by 
accidents  which  could  not  be  foreseen ;  since  they  may 
sometimes  be  discovered  by  deserters,  or  spies,  and  some- 
times eluded  by  an  enemy  equally  skilful  with  ourselves  in 
the  science  of  war. 

That  any  of  these  apologies  are  necessary  to  the  admi- 
nistration, I  am  far  from  intending  to  insinuate,  for  I  know 
not  that  we  have  failed  of  success  in  any  of  our  designs,  ex- 
cept the  attack  of  Carthagena,  of  which  the  miscarriage  can- 
not, at  least,  be  imputed  to  the  ministry;  nor  is  it  evident 
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that  any  other  causes  of  it  are  to  be  assigned  than  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  enterprise ;  and  when,  my  lords,  did  any  nation 
make  war^  withont  experiencing  some  disappointments  ? 

These  considerations,  my  lords,  I  have  thought  myself 
obliged,  by  my  regard  to  truth  and  justice,  to  lay  before 
you,  to  dissipate  those  suspicions  and  that  anxiety  which 
might  have  arisen  from  a  different  representation  of  our 
late  measures ;  for  I  cannot  but  once  more  observe,  that  a 
vindication  of  the  conduct  of  the  ministry  is  by  no  means 
a  necessary  preparative  to  the  address  proposed. 

The  address  which  was  so  modestly  offered  to  your  lord- 
ships, cannot  be  said  to  contain  any  more  than  a  general 
answer  to  his  majesty's  speech,  and  such  declarations  of 
our  duty  and  affection,  as  are  always  due  to  our  sovereign, 
and  always  expected  by  him  on  such  occasions. 

If  our  allies  have  been  neglected  or  betrayed,  my  lords, 
we  shall  be  still  at  liberty  to  discover  and  to  punish  negli- 
gence so  detrimental,  and  treachery  so  reproachful  to  the 
British  nation.  If  in  the  war  against  Spain  we  have  failed 
of  success,  we  shall  still  reserve  in  our  own  hands  the  right 
of  inquiring  whether  we  were  unsuccessful  by  the  supe- 
riority of  our  enemies,  or  by  our  own  fault ;  whether  our 
commanders  wanted  orders,- or  neglected  to  obey  them ; 
for  what  clause  can  be  produced  in  the  address  by  which 
any  of  these  inquiries  can  be  supposed  to  be  predetermined  ? 
J  Let  us,  therefore,  remember,  my  lords,  the  danger  of 
our  present  state,  and  the  necessity  of  steadiness,  vigour, 
and  wisdom,  for  our  own  preservation  and  that  of  Europe; 
let  us  consider  that  publick  wisdom  is  the  result  of  united 
counsels,  and  steadiness  and  vigour,  of  united  influence ; 
let  us  remember  that  our  example  may  be  of  equal  use 
with  our  assistance,  and  that  both  the  allies  and  the  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain  will  be  conjoined  by  our  union,  and 
distracted  by  our  divisions ;  and  let  us,  therefore,  endea- 
vour to  promote  the  general  interest  of  the  world,  by  an 
unanimous  address  to  his  majesty,  in  the  terms  proposed 
by  the  noble  lord. 

Lord  Talbot  spoke  in  the  following  manner: — My 
lords,  after  the  display  of  the  present  state  of  Europe,  and 
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the  account  of  the  measures  of  the  British  ministers,  which 
the  noble  lord  who  spoke  against  the  motion  has  laid  be- 
fore you,  there  is  little  necessity  for  another  attempt  to 
convince  you  that  our  liberty  and  the  liberty  of  Europe 
are  in  danger,  or  of  disturbing  your  reflections  by  another 
enumeration  of  follies  and  misfortunes. 

To  mention  the  folly  of  our  measures  is  superfluous  like- 
wise, for  another  reason.  They  who  do  not  already  ac- 
knowledge it,  may  be  justly  suspected  of  suppressing  their 
conviction  ;  for  how  can  it  be  possible,  that  they  who  can- 
not produce  a  single  instance  of  wisdom  or  fortitude,  who 
caunot  point  out  one  enterprise  wisely  concerted  and  suc- 
cessfully executed,  can  yet  sincerely  declare,  that  nothing 
has  been  omitted  which  our  interest  required  X 

The  measures,  my  lords,  which  are  now  pursued,  are  the 
same  which  for  twenty  months  have  kept  the  whole  nation 
in  continual  disturbance,  and  have  raised  the  indignation 
of  every  man,  whose  private  interest  was  not  promoted  by 
them.  These  measures  cannot  be  said  to  be  rashly  cen- 
sured, or  condemned  before  they  are  seen  in  their  full 
extent,  or  expanded  into  all  their  consequences ;  for  they 
have  been  prosecuted,  my  lords,  with  all  the  confidence  of 
authority  and  all  the  perseverance  of  obstinacy,  without  any 
other  opposition  than  fruitless  clamours,  or  petitions  unre- 
garded. And  what  consequences  have  they  produced  ? 
What  but  poverty  and  distractions  at  home,  and  the  con- 
tempt and  insults  of  foreign  powers?  What  but  the  ne- 
cessity of  retrieving  by  war  the  losses  sustained  by  timorous 
and  dilatory  negotiations ;  and  the  miscarriages  of  a  war, 
in  which  only  folly  and  cowardice  have  involved  us  ? 

Nothing,  my  lords,  is  more  astonishing,  than  that  it 
should  be  asserted  in  this  assembly  that  we  have  no  ill 
success  to  complain  of.  Might  we  not  hope  for  success,  if 
we  have  calculated  the  events  of  war,  and  made  a  suitable 
preparation?.  And  how  is  this  to  be  done,  but  by  com- 
paring our  forces  with  that  of  our  enemy,  who  must,  un- 
doubtedly, be  more  or  less  formidable  according  to  the  pro- 
portion which  his  treasures  and  his  troops  bear  to  our  own? 
Upon  the  assurance  of  the  certainty  of  this  practice, 

VOL.  I.  I  i 
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Bpon  the  evideDce^  my  lords,  of  arithmetical  demonstratioQ, 
we  were  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  power  of  Britain  was 
not  to  be  resisted  by  Spain,  and  therefore  demanded  that 
onr  merchants  should  be  no  longer  plundered,  insulted, 
imprisoned,  and  tortured  by  so  despicable  an  enemy. 

That  we  did  not  foresee  all  the  consequences  of  this  de- 
mand, we  are  now  ready  to  confess ;  we  did  not  conjecture 
that  new  troops  would  be  raised  for  the  invasion  of  the 
Spanish  dominions,  only  that  we  might  be  reduced  to  the 
level  with  our  enemies.  We  did  not  imagine  that  the  su- 
periority of  our  naval  force  would  produce  no  other  con^ 
sequence  than  an  inequality  of  expense,  and  that  the  royal 
navies  of  Britain  would  be  equipped  only  for  show,  only  to 
harass  the  sailors  with  the  hateful  molestation  of  an  im- 
press, and  to  weaken  the  crews  of  our  mercantile  vessels, 
that  they  might  be  more  easily  taken  by  the  privateers  of 
Spain. 

We  did  not  expect,  my  lords,  that  our  navies  would  sail 
out  under  the  command  of  admirals  renowned  for  bravery, 
knowledge,  and  vigilance,  and  float  upon  the  ocean  with- 
out design,  or  enter  ports  and  leave  them,  equally  inoffen- 
sive as  a  packet-boat,  or  petty  trader. 

But  not  to  speak  any  longer,  my  lords,  in  terms  so  little 
suited  to  the  importance  of  the  question  which  I  am  en- 
deavouring to  clear,  or  to  the  enormity  of  the  conduct 
which  I  attempt  to  expose ;  the  success  of  war  is  only  to 
be  estimated  by  the  advantages  which  are  gained,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  loss  which  is  suffered ;  of  which  loss  the  ex- 
penses occasioned  by  the  war  are  always  the  chief  part, 
and  of  which  it  is,  therefore,  usual,  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace,  for  the  conquered  power  to  promise  the  payment. 

Let  us  examine,  my  lords,  in  consequence  of  this  posi- 
tion, the  success  of  our  present  war  against  Spain ;  let  us 
consider  what  each  nation  has  suffered,  and  it  will  easily 
appear  how  justly  we  boast  of  our  wisdom  and  vigour. 

It  is  not  on  this  occasion  necessary  to  form  minute  cal- 
culations, or  to  compute  the  expense  of  every  company  of 
soldiers  and  squadron  of  ships ;  it  is  only  necessary  to 
assert,  what  will,  I  hope,  not  be  very  readily  denied,  even 
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by  those  whom  daily  praotioe  of  absurd  apologies  has  ren- 
dered impregnable  by  the  force  of  truth,  that  such  ex- 
penses as  have  neither  contributed  to  our  own  defence,  nor 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Spaniards,  have  been  thrown 
away. 

If  this  be  granted,  my  lords,  it  will  appear,  that  no  na- 
tion ever  beheld  its  treasures  so  profusely  squandered,  ever 
paid  taxes  so  willingly,  and  so  patiently  saw  them  per- 
verted ;  for  it  cannot,  my  lords,  be  proved,  that  any  part 
of  our  preparations  has  produced  a  proportionate  effect ; 
but  it  may  be  readily  shown  how  many  fleets  have  been 
equipped  only  that  the  merchants  might  want  sailors,  and 
that  the  public  stores  might  be  consumed. 

As  to  our  ill  success  in  America,  which  has  been  im- 
puted only  to  the  chance  of  war,  it  will  be  reasonable,  my 
lords,  to  ascribe  to  other  causes,  so  much  of  it  as  might 
have  been  prevented  by  a  more  speedy  reinforcement  of 
Vernon,  or  may  be  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  inex- 
perience of  our  troops,  and  the  escape  of  the  Spaniards 
from  Ferrol. 

If  our  fleets  had  been  sent  more  early  into  that  part 
of  the  world,  the  Spaniards  would  have  had  no  time  to 
strengthen  their  garrisons ;  had  our  troops  been  acquainted 
with  discipline,  the  attack  would  have  been  made  with 
greater  judgment;  and  had  not  the  Spaniards  escaped 
from  Ferrol,  we  should  have  had  no  enemy  in  America  to 
encounter.  Had  all  our  ministers  and  all  our  admirals 
done  their  duty,  it  is  evident  that  not  only  Carthagena  had 
been  taken,  but  that  half  the  dominions  of  Spain  might 
now  have  owned  the  sovereignty  of  the  crown  of  Britain. 

This,  my  lords,  may  be  observed  of  the  only  enterprise, 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  was  in  reality  intended 
against  the  Spaniards,  if  even  of  this  our  ministers  had 
not  before  contrived  the  defeat.  But  of  all  the  rest  of  our 
armaments  it  does  not  appear  that  any  effect  has  been  felt 
but  by  ourselves,  it  cannot  be  discovered  that  they  evep 
raised  any  alarms  or  anxiety  either  in  our  enemies  or  their 
allies,  by  whom  perhaps  it  was  known  that  they  were  only 
designed  as  punishments  for  the  merchants  of  Britain. 

1 12 
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That  our  merchants  have  already  been  severely  chastised 
for  their  insolence  in  complaining  of  their  losses,  and  their 
temerity  in  raising  in  the  nation  a  regard  for  its  commerce, 
its  honour,  and  its  rights,  is  evident  from  a  dreadful  list  of 
three  hundred  ships  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  some  of  which 
were  abandoned  by  their  convoys,  and  others  seized  within 
sight  of  the  coasts  of  Britain. 

It  may  be  urged,  my  lords,  that  the  Spaniards  have  like- 
wise lost  a  great  number  of  vessels ;  but  what  else  could 
they  expect  when  they  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  great- 
est navab  power  of  the  universe  ?  And  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  Spaniards  have  this  consolation  in  their  mis- 
fortunes, that  of  their  ships  none  have  been  deserted  by  their 
convoys,  or  wilfully  exposed  to  capture  by  being  robbed 
of  their  crews,  to  supply  ships  of  war  with  idle  hands. 

The  Spaniards  will  likewise  consider,  that  they  have  not 
harassed  their  subjects  for  the  protection  of  their  trade ; 
that  they  have  not  fitted  out  fleets  only  to  amuse  the  popu- 
lace. They  comfort  themselves  with  the  hope,  that  the 
Britons  will  soon  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  weakness  below 
themselves,*  and  wait  patiently  for  the  time  in  which  the 
masters  of  the  sea  shall  receive  from  them  the  regulation 
of  their  commerce  and  the  limits  of  their  navigation. 

Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  my  lords,  but  that  by  adhering 
to  these  measures,  our  ministers  will  in  a  short  time  gratify 
their  hopes ;  for  whatsoever  be  the  difference  between  the 
power  of  two  contending  nations,  if  the  richer  spends  its 
treasures  without  effect,  and  exposes  its  troops  to  un- 
healthy climates  and  impracticable  expeditions,  while  the 
weaker  is  parsimonious  and  prudent,  they  must  soon  be 
brought  to  an  equality ;  and  by  continuing  the  same  con- 
duct, the  weaker  power  must  at  length  prevail. 

That  this  has  been  hitherto  the  state  of  the  war  between 
Britain  and  Spain,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  to  your 
lordships ;  it  is  apparent,  that  the  expenses  of  the  Spa- 
niards have  been  far  less  than  those  of  Britain;  and, 
therefore,  if  we  should  suppose  the  actual  losses  of  war 
equal,  we  are  only  wearing  out  our  force  in  useless  efforts, 
and  our  enemies  grow  every  day  comparatively  stronger. 
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But,  my  lords,  let  us  not  flatter  ourselves  that  our  actual 
losses  have  been  equal ;  let  us,  before  we  determine  this 
question,  accurately  compare  the  number  and  the  value  of 
our  ships  and  cargoes  vrith  those  of  the  Spaniards,  and  see 
on  which  side  the  loss  will  fall. 

And  let  us  not  forget,  what  in  all  the  calculations  which 
I  have  yet  seen  on  either  part  has  been  totally  overlooked, 
the  number  of  men  killed,  or  captives  in  the  British  and 
Spanish  dominions.  Men,  my  lords,  are  at  once  strength 
and  riches ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  the 
most  irreparable  loss  which  any  nation  can  sustain  is  the 
diminution  of  its  people :  money  may  be  repaid,  and  com- 
merce may  be  recovered;  evpn  liberty  may  be  regained, 
but  the  loss  of  people  can  never  be  retrieved.  Even  the 
twentieth  generation  may  have  reason  to  exclaim.  How 
much  more  numerous  and  more  powerful  would  this  nation 
have  been,  had  our  ancestors  not  been  betrayed  in  the  ex- 
pedition to  Carthagena ! 

What  loss,  my  lords,  have  the  Spaniards  sustained  which 
can  be  put  in  balance  with  that  of  our  army  in  America, 
an  army  given  up  to  the  vultures  of  an  unhealthy  climate, 
and  of  which  those  who  perished  by  the  sword,  were  in 
reality  rescued  from  more  lingering  torments  ? 

What  equivalent  can  be  mentioned  for  the  liberty  of 
multitudes  of  Britons,  now  languishing  in  the  prisons  of 
Spain,  or  obliged  by  hardships  and  desperation  to  assist 
the  enemies  of  their  country  ?  What  have  the  Spaniards 
suffered  that  can  be  opposed  to  the  detriment  which  the 
commerce  of  this  nation  feels  from  the  detention  of  our 
sailors  ? 

These,  my  lords,  are  losses  not  to  be  paralleled  by  the 
destruction  of  Porto  Bello,  even  though  that  expedition 
should  be  ascribed  to  the  ministry.  These  are  losses  which 
may  extend  their  consequences  to  many  ages,  which  may 
long  impede  our  commerce,  and  diminish  our  shipping. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  my  lords,  that  in  Jthis  time  of 
peculiar  danger,  parents  will  destine  their  children  to  ma- 
ritime employments,  or  that  any  man  will  engage  in  naval 
business  who  can  exercise  any  other  profession ;  and  there* 
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fore  the  death  or  captivity  of  a  sailor  leaves  a  vacuity  in 
t>ur  commerce,  since  no  other  will  be  ready  to  supply  his 
place.  Thus,  by  degrees,  the  continuance  of  the  war  will 
contract  our  trade,  and  those  parts  of  it  which  we  cannot 
occupy,  will  be  snatched  by  the  French  or  Dutch,  from 
whom  it  is  not  probable  that  they  will  ever  be  recovered. 

This,  my  lords,  is  another  circumstance  of  disadvantage 
to  which  the  Spaniards  are  not  exposed  ;  for  their  traiBck 
being  only  from  one  part  of  their  dominions  to  another, 
cannot  be  destroyed,  but  will,  after  the  short  interruption 
of  a  war,  be  again  equally  certain  and  equally  profitable. 

It  appears,  therefore,  my  lords,  that  we  have  hitherto 
suffered  more  than  the  Spaniards,  more  than  the  nation 
which  we  have  so  much  reason  to  despise  ;  it  appears  that 
our  fleets  have  been  useless,  and  that  our  troops  have  been 
only  sent  out  to  be  destroyed;  and  it  will,  therefore, 
surely  be  allowed  me  to  assert,  that  the  war  has  not  been 
hitherto  successful. 

I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion,  my  lords,  that  as  the  address 
now  proposed,  cannot  but  be  understood  both  by  his  ma- 
jesty and  the  nation,  to  imply,  in  some  degree,  a  commenda- 
tion of  that  conduct  which  cannot  be  commended,  which 
ought  never  to  be  mentioned  but  with  detestation  and  con- 
tempt, it  will  be  unworthy  of  this  house,  offensive  to  the 
whole  nation,  and  unjust  to  his  majesty. 

His  majesty,  my  lords,  has  summoned  us  to  advise  him 
in  this  important  juncture,  and  the  nation  expects  from  our 
determinations  its  relief  or  its  destruction :  nor  will  either 
have  much  to  hope  from  our  counsels,  if,  in  our  first  pub- 
lick  act,  we  endeavour  to  deceive  them. 

It  seems,  therefore,  proper  to  change  the  common  form 
of  our  addresses  to  the  throne,  to  do  once,  at  least,  what  his 
majesty  demands  and  the  people  expect,  and  to  remember 
that  no  characters  are  more  inconsistent,  than  those  of  a 
counsellor  of  the  king,  and  a  flatterer  of  the  ministry. 

Then  lord  Abingdon  spoke  to  this  effect : — My  lords, 
I  have  always  observed  that  debates  are  prolonged,  and 
inquiries  perplexed,  by  the  neglect  of  method;  and  there- 
fore think  it  necessary  to  move.  That  the  question  may  be 
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read,  that  the  noble  lords  who  shall  be  incliaed  to  explain 
their  sentiments  upon  it,  may  have  always  the  chief  point 
in  view,  and  not  deviate  into  foreign  considerations. 

[It  was  read  accordingly.] 

Lord  Carteret  spoke  next,  to  the  purpose  following: 
— My  lords,  I  am  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  the  last 
motion  by  the  advantage  which  it  has  afforded  me  of  view- 
ing more  deliberately  and  distinctly  the  question  before  us  ; 
the  consideration  of  which  has  confirmed  me  in  my  own 
opinion,  that  the  address  now  proposed  is  only  a  flattering 
repetition  of  the  speech,  and  that  the  speech  was  drawn  up 
only  to  betray  us  into  an  encomium  on  the  ministry  ;  who, 
as  they  certainly  have  not  deserved  any  commendations, 
will,  I  hope,  not  receive  them  from  your  lordships.  For 
what  has  been  the  result  of  all  their  measures,  but  a  gene- 
ral confusion,  the  depression  of  our  own  nation  and  our 
allies,  and  the  exaltation  of  the  house  of  Bourbon? 

It  is  universally  allowed,  my  lords,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  prove,  that  the  liberties  of  Europe 
are  now  in  the  utmost  danger ;  that  the  house  of  Bourbon 
has  arrived  almost  at  that  exalted  pinnacle  of  authority, 
from  whence  it  will  look  down  with  contempt  upon  all  other 
powers,  to  which  it  will  henceforward  prescribe  laws  at 
pleasure,  whose  dominions  will  be  limited  by  its  direction, 
and  whose  armies  will  march  at  its  command. 

That  Britain  will  be  long  exempted  from  the  general 
servitude,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  stand  alone  against  the 
whole  power  of  Europe,  which  the  French  may  then  bring 
down  upon  us,  and  preserve  ourselves  independent,  while 
every  other  nation  acknowledges  the  authority  of  an  arbi- 
trary conqueror,  is  by  no  means  likely,  and  might  be,  per- 
haps, demonstrated  to  be  not  possible. 

How  long  we  might  be' able  to  retain  our  liberty,  it  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  policy  to  determine  ;  but  as  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  when  the  empire  is  subdued,  the  Dutch  will 
quickly  fall  under  the  same  dominion,  and  that  all  their 
ports  and  all  their  commerce  will  then  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  French,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  our  commerce  will 
quickly  be  at  an  end.    We  shall  then  lose  the  dominion  of 
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the  sea,  and  all  our  distant  colonies  and  settlements,  and 
be  shut  up  in  our  own  island,  where  the  continuance  of  our 
liberties  can  be  determined  only  by  the  resolution  with 
which  we  shall  defend  them. 

That  this,  ray  lords,  must  probably,  in  a  few  years,  be  our 
state,  if  the  schemes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  should  sue- 
ceed,  is  certain  beyond  all  controversy ;  and  therefore  it  is 
evident,  that  no  man  to  whom  such  a  condition  does  not  ap- 
pear eligible,  can  look  unconcerned  at  the  confusion  of  the 
continent,  or  consider  the  destruction  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  without  endeavouring  to  prevent  it. 

But,  my  lords,  though  such  endeavours  are  the  duty  of 
all  who  are  engaged  in  the  transaction  of  publick  af- 
fairs, though  the  importance  of  the  cause  of  the  queen  of 
Hungary  be  acknowledged  in  the  speech  to  which  we 
are  to  return  an  address,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  mi- 
nisters of  Britain  have  once  attempted  to  assist  her,  or 
have  even  forborne  any  thing  which  might  aggravate  her 
distress. 

The  only  effectual  methods  by  which  any  efficacious  re- 
lief could  have  been  procured,  were  that  of  reconciling 
her  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  or  that  of  prevailing  upon  the 
Muscovites  to  succour  her, 

A  reconciliation  with  the  king  of  Prussia  would  have 
been  my  first  care,  if  the  honour  of  advising  on  this  occa- 
sion had  fallen  to  my  lot.  To  have  mediated  successfully 
between  them  could  surely  have  been  no  difficult  task,  be- 
cause each  party  could  not  but  know  how  much  it  was 
their  common  interest  to  exclude  the  French  from  the 
empire,  and  how  certainly  this  untimely  discord  must  ex- 
pose them  both  to  their  ancient  enemy. 

As  in  private  life,  my  lords,  when  two  friends  carry  any 
dispute  between  them  to  improper  degrees  of  anger  or  re- 
sentment, it  is  the  province  of  a  third  to  moderate  the  pas- 
sion of  each,  and  to  restore  that  benevolence  which  a  differ- 
ence of  interest  or  opinion  had  impaired;  so  in  alliances,  or 
the  friendships  of  nations,  whenever  it  unhappily  falls  out 
that  two  of  them  forget  the  general  good,  and  lay  themselves 
open  to  those  evils  from  which  a  strict  union  only  can  pre- 
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serve  them,  it  is  necessary  that  some  other  power  should 
interpose,  and  prevent  the  dangers  of  a  perpetual  discord. 

Whether  this  was  attempted,  my  lords,  I  know  not ;  but 
if  any  such  design  was  in  appearance  prosecuted,  it  may 
be  reasonably  imagined  from  the  event,  that  the  negotia- 
tors were  defective  either  in  skill  or  in  diligence;  for  how 
can  it  be  conceived  that  any  man  should  act  contrary  to 
his  own  interest,  to  whom  the  state  of  his  affairs  is  truly 
represented  ? 

But  not  to  suppress  what  I  cannot  doubt,  I  am  con- 
vinced, my  lords,  that  there  is  in  reality  no  design  of  as- 
sisting the  queen  of  Hungary  ;  either  our  ministers  have 
not  yet  recovered  from  their  apprehensions  of  the  exorbi- 
tant power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  by  which  they  were 
frighted  some  years  ago  into  the  bosom  of  France  for  shel- 
ter, and  which  left  them  no  expedient  but  the  treaty  of 
Hanover ;  or  they  are  now  equally  afraid  of  France,  and 
expect  the  pretender  to  be  forced  upon  them  by  the  power 
whom  they  so  lately  solicited  to  secure  them  from  him. 

Whatever  is  the  motive  of  their  conduct,  it  is  evident, 
my  lords,  that  they  are  at  present  to  the  unfortunate  queen 
of  Hungary,  either  professed  enemies,  or  treacherous  allies ; 
for  they  have  permitted  the  invasion  of  her  Italian  domi- 
nions, when  they  might  have  prevented  it  without  a  blow, 
only  by  commanding  the  Spaniards  not  to  transport  their 
troops. 

To  argue  that  our  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  was  not  of 
strength  sufficient  to  oppose  their  passage,  is  a  subterfuge 
to  which  they  can  only  be  driven  by  the  necessity  of 
making  some  apology,  and  an  absolute  inability  to  pro- 
duce any  which  will  not  immediately  be  discovered  to  be 
groundless. 

It  is  known,  my  lords,  to  all  Europe,  that  Haddock  had 
then  under  his  command  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  and 
nine  frigates,  and  that  the  Spanish  convoy  consisted  only 
of  three  ships  ;  and  yet  they  sailed  before  his  eyes  with  a 
degree  of  security  which  nothing  could  have  produced  but 
a  passport  from  the  court  of  Britain,  and  an  assured  ex- 
emption from  the  danger  of  an  attack. 

It  may  be  urged,  that  they  were  protected  by  the  French 
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squadron,  and  that  Haddock  durst  not  attack  them,  be- 
cause he  was  unable  to  contend  with  the  united  fleets ;  but 
my  lords,  even  this  is  known  to  be  false :  it  is  known  that 
they  bore  no  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  British  squa- 
dron, that  they  could  not  have  made  even  the  appearance 
of  a  battle,  and  that  our  commanders  could  have  been  only 
employed  in  pursuit  and  captures. 

This,  my  lords,  was  well  known  to  our  ministers,  who 
were  afraid  only  of  destroying  the  French  squadron,  and 
were  very  far  from  apprehending  any  danger  from  it;  but 
being  determined  to  purchase,  on  any  terms,  the  continu- 
ance of  the  friendship  of  their  old  protectors,  consented  to 
the  invasion  of  Italy,  and  procured  a  squadron  to  sail  out, 
under  pretence  of  defending  the  Spanish  transports,  that 
their  compliance  might  not  be  discovered. 

All  this,  my  lords,  may  reasonably  be  suspected  at  the 
first  view  of  their  proceedings ;  for  how  could  an  inferiour 
force  venture  into  the  way  of  an  enemy,  unless  upon  secu- 
rity that  they  should  not  be  attacked  ?  But  the  late  treaty 
of  neutrality  has  changed  suspicion  into  certainty,  has  dis- 
covered the  source  of  all  their  measures,  and  shown  that 
the  invasion  of  Italy  is  permitted  to  preserve  Hanover 
from  the  like  calamity. 

There  is  great  danger,  my  lords,  lest  this  last  treaty  of 
Hanover  should  give  the  decisive  blow  to  the  liberties  of 
Europe.  How  much  it  embarrasses  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
by  making  it  necessary  for  her  to  divide  her  forces,  is  ob- 
vious at  the  first  view ;  but  this  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  its 
most  fatal  consequence.  The  other  powers  will  be  incited, 
by  the  example  of  our  ministry,  to  conclude  treaties  of 
jieutrality  in  the  same  manner.  They  will  distrust  every 
appearance  of  our  zeal  for  the  house  of  Austria,  and  ioott- 
gine  that  we  intend  only  an  hypocritical  assistance,  and 
that  our  generals,  our  ambassadors,  and  our  admirals,  have, 
in  reality,  the  same  orders. 

Nothing,  my  lords,  is  more  dangerous  than  to  weaken 
the  publick  faith.  When  a  nation  can  be  no  longer  trusted, 
it  loses  all  its  influence,  because  none  can  fear  its  menaces, 
or  depend  on  its  alliance.  A  nation  no  longer  trusted, 
must  stand  alone  and  unsupported;  and  it  is  certain  that 
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the  nation  which  is  justly  suspected  of  holding  with  its 
open  enemies  a  secret  intercourse  to  the  prejudice  of  its 
allies,  can  be  no  longer  trusted. 

This  suspicion,  my  lords,  this  hateful,  this  reproachful 
character,  is  now  iSxed  upon  the  court  of  Britain ;  nor  does 
it  take  its  rise  only  from  the  forbearance  of  our  admiral, 
but  has  received  new  confirmation  from  the  behaviour  of 
our  ambassador,  who  denied  the  treaty  of  neutrality,  when 
the  French  minister  declared  it  to  the  Dutch.  Such  now, 
my  lords,  is  the  reputation  of  the  British  court,  a  reputar 
tion  produced  by  the  most  flagrant  and  notorious  instances 
of  cowardice  and  falsehood,  which  cannot  but  make  all  our 
endeavours  ineffectual,  and  discourage  all  those  powers 
whose  conjunction  we  might  have  promoted,  from  entering 
into  any  other  engagements  than  such  as  we  may  purchase 
for  stated  subsidies.  For  who,  upon  any  other  motive 
than  immediate  interest,  would  form  an  alliance  with  a 
power  which,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  danger,  gives 
up  a  confederate,  to  purchase,  not  a  large  extent  of  terri- 
tory, not  a  new  field  of  commerce,  not  a  port  or  a  citadel, 
but  an  abject  neutrality  ! 

But  however  mean  may  be  a  supplication  for  peace,  or 
however  infamous  the  desertion  of  an  ally,  I  wish,  my  lords, 
that  the  liberty  of  invading  the  queen  of  Hungary's  domi- 
nions without  opposition,  had  been  the  most  culpable  con- 
cession of  our  illustrious  ministers,  of  whom  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe,  that  they  have  stipulated  with  the  Spaniards, 
that  they  shall  be  repaid  the  expense  of  the  war  by  the 
plunder  of  our  merchants. 

That  our  commerce  has  been  unnecessarily  exposed  to 
the  ravages  of  privateers,  from  which  a  very  small  degree 
of  caution  might  have  preserved  it;  that  three  hundred 
trading  ships  have  been  taken,  and  that  three  thousand 
British  sailors  are  now  in  captivity,  is  a  consideration  too 
melancholy  to  be  long  dwelt  upon,  and  a  truth  too  certain 
to  be  suppressed  or  denied. 

flow  such  havock  could  have  been  made,  had  not  our 
ships  of  war  concluded  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  the  Spa- 
niards, and  left  the  war  to  be  carried  on  only  by  the  mer- 
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chants,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive ;  for  surely  it  will  not  be 
pretended,  that  all  these  losses  were  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  our  situation  with  regard  to  Spain,  which,  if  it 
exposed  the  Portugal  traders  to  hazard,  did  not  hinder  us 
from  guarding  our  own  coasts. 

And  yet  on  our  own  coasts,  my  lords,  have  multitudes 
of  our  ships  been  taken  by  the  Spaniards ;  they  have  been 
seized  by  petty  vessels  as  they  were  entering  our  ports, 
and  congratulating  themselves  upon  their  escape  from 
danger. 

In  the  late  war  with  France,  an  enemy  much  more  for- 
midable both  for  power  and  situation,  methods  were  disco- 
vered by  which  our  trade  was  more  efficaciously  protected : 
by  stationing  a  squadron  at  the  mouth  of  the  Channel,  of 
which  two  or  three  ships  at  a  time  cruized  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance on  the  neighbouring  seas,  the  privateers  were  kept 
in  awe,  and  confined  to  their  own  harbours,  or  seized  if 
they  ventured  to  leave  them. 

But  of  such  useful  regulations  in  the  present  war  there 
is  little  hope ;  for  if  the  publick  papers  are  of  any  credit, 
the  king  of  Spain  considers  the  captures  of  our  merchants 
as  a  standing  revenue,  and  has  laid  an  indulto  upon  them 
as  upon  other  parts  of  the  Spanish  trade. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  little  purpose  that  measures  are  pro- 
posed in  this  house,  or  schemes  presented  by  the  mer- 
chants for  the  preservation  of  our  commerce ;  for  the 
merchants  are  considered  as  the  determined  enemies  of  our 
minister,  who  therefore  resolved  that  they  should  repent  of 
the  war  into  which  he  was  forced  by  them,  contrary  to 
those  favourite  schemes  and  established  maxims,  which  he 
has  pursued  till  the  liberties  of  mankind  are  almost  ex- 
tinguished. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  hopes,  my  lords,  that  new  mea- 
sures, resolutely  pursued,  might  yet  repair  the  mischiefs  of 
this  absurd  and  cowardly  conduct,  and  that  by  resolution 
and  dexterity,  the  ambition  of  France  might  once  more  be 
disappointed.  The  king  of  Prussia  appears,  at  length,  con- 
vinced that  he  has  not  altogether  pursued  his  real  interest, 
and  that  his  own  family  must  fall  in  the  ruin  of  the  house 
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of  Austria.  The  king  of  Sardinia  appears  firm  in  his  de- 
termination to  adhere  to  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  has 
therefore  refused  a  passage  through  his  dominions  to  the 
Spanish  troops.  The  States  of  Holland  seem  to  have  taken 
the  alarm,  and  nothing  but  their  distrust  of  our  sincerity  can 
hinder  them  from  uniting  against  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

This  distrust,  my  lords,  we  may  probably  remove,  by  re- 
viving, on  this  occasion,  our  ancient  forms  of  address,  and 
declaring  at  once  to  his  majesty,  and  to  all  the  powers  of 
Europe,  that  we  are  far  from  approving  the  late  measures. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  short  addresses  of  our 
ancestors  may  be  preferred  to  the  modern  forms,  in  which  a 
great  number  of  particular  facts  are  often  comprehended. 
It  is  evident,  that  the  addresses  are  presented,  before 
there  can  be  time  to  examine  whether  the  facts  contained 
in  them  are  justly  stated ;  and  they  must,  therefore,  lose 
their  efficacy  with  the  people,  who  are  sufficiently  saga- 
cious to  distinguish  servile  compliance  from  real  appro- 
bation, and  who  will  not  easily  mistake  the  incense  of  flat- 
tery for  the  tribute  of  gratitude. 

With  regard  to  the  propriety  of  the  address  proposed  to 
your  lordships,  which  is,  like  others,  only  a  repetition  of 
the  speech,  there  is,  at  least,  one  objection  to  it  too  import- 
ant to  be  suppressed. 

It  is  affirmed  in  the  speech,  in  what  particular  words  I 
cannot  exactly  remember,  that  since  the  death  of  the  late 
German  emperour,  the  interest  of  the  queen  of  Hungary 
has  been  diligently  and  invariably  promoted  ;  an  assertion 
which  his  majesty  is  too  wise,  too  equitable,  and  too  ge- 
nerous to  have  uttered,  but  at  the  persuasion  of  his  mi- 
nisters. 

His  majesty  well  knows,  that  no  important  assistance 
has  been  hitherto  given  to  that  unhappy  princess;  he 
knows  that  the  twelve  thousand  men,  who  are  said  to  have 
been  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  empire,  those  mighty 
troops,  by  whose  assistance  the  enemies  of  Austria  were  to 
be  scattered,  never  marched  beyond  the  territory  of  Ha- 
nover, uor  left  that  blissful  country  for  a  single  day.  And 
is  it  probable  that  the  queen  would  have  preferred  money 
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for  troops,  had  she  not  been  informed  that  it  would  he 
more  easily  obtained? 

Nor  was  even  this  pecuniary  assistance,  though  compa- 
tible with  the  security  of  Hanover,  granted  her  without  re- 
luctance  and  difficulty ;  of  which  no  other  proof  is  necessary, 
than  the  distance  between  the  promise  and  the  perform- 
ance of  it.  The  money,  my  lords,  is  not  yet  all  paid,  though 
the  last  payment  was  very  lately  fixed.  Such  is  the  assist- 
ance which  the  united  influence  of  justice  and  compassion 
has  yet  procured  from  the  court  of  Britain. 

Our  ministers  have  been,  therefore,  hitherto,  my  lords, 
so  far  from  acting  with  vigour  in  favour  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  that  they  have  never  solicited  the  court  of  Mus- 
covy, almost  the  only  court  now  independent  on  France,  to 
engage  in  her  defence.  How  wisely  that  mighty  power 
distinguishes  her  real  interest,  and  how  ardently  she  pur- 
sues it,  the  whole  world  was  convinced  in  her  alliance  with 
the  late  emperour ;  nor  is  it  unlikely,  that  she  might  have 
been  easily  persuaded  to  have  protected  his  daughter  with 
equal  zeal.  But  we  never  asked  her  alliance  lest  we 
should  obtain  it,  and  yet  we  boast  of  our  good  offices. 

Our  governours  thought  it  more  nearly  concerned  them 
to  humble  our  merchants  than  to  succour  our  allies,  and 
therefore  admitted  the  Spaniards  into  Italy ;  by  which  pru- 
dent conduct  they  dexterously  at  once  gratified  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  embarrassed  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  en- 
dangered the  effects  of  the  British  merchants,  lying  at 
Leghorn;  effects  which  were  lately  valued  at  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  but  which,  by  the  seasonable  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards,  are  happily  reduced  to  half  their  price. 

I  hope,  therefore,  I  need  not  urge  to  your  lordships  the 
necessity  of  confining  our  address  to  thanks  and  congratu- 
lations, because  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  how  inconsistent 
it  must  be  thought  with  the  dignity  of  this  house  to  echo 
falsehood,  and  to  countenance  perfidy. 

Then  the  duke  of  Newcastle  spoke  to  the  following 
effect : — My  lords,  the  manner  in  which  the  noble  lord  who 
spoke  last  expresses  his  sentiments,  never  fails  to  give 
pleasure,  even  where  his  arguments  produce  no  conviction; 
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and  his  eloquence  always  receives  its  praise,  though  it  may 
sometimes  be  disappointed  of  its  more  important  effects. 

In  the  present  debate,  my  lords,  I  have  heard  no  argu- 
ment, by  which  I  am  inclined  to  change  the  usual  forms  of 
address,  or  to  reject  the  motion  which  has  been  made  to  us. 

The  address  which  has  been  proposed,  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  justly  chargeable  either  with  flattery  to  the  mi- 
nisters, or  with  disingenuity  with  respect  to  the  people; 
nor  can  I  discover  in  it  any  of  those  positions  which  have 
been  represented  so  fallacious  and  dangerous.  It  contains 
only  a  general  declaration  of  our  gratitude,  and  an  asser- 
tion of  our  zeal ;  a  declaration  and  assertion  to  which  I 
hope  no  lord  in  this  assembly  will  be  unwilling  to  subscribe. 

As  an  inquiry  into  the  propriety  of  this  address  has  pro- 
duced, whether  necessarily  or  not,  many  observations  on 
the  present  state  of  Europe,  and  many  animadversions 
upon  the  late  conduct,  it  cannot  be  improper  for  me  to 
offer  to  your  lordships  my  opinion  of  the  measures  which 
have  been  pursued  by  us,  as  well  in  the  war  with  Spain,  as 
with  regard  to  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  to  propose  my 
conjectures  concerning  the  events  which  may  probably  be 
produced  by  the  distractions  on  the  continent. 

This  deviation  from  the  question  before  us,  will  at  least 
be  as  easily  pardoned  in  me  as  in  the  noble  lords  who  have 
exhibited  so  gloomy  a  representation  of  our  approaching 
condition,  who  have  lamented  the  slavery  with  which  they 
imagine  all  the  states  of  Europe  about  to  be  harassed,  and 
described  the  insolence  and  ravages  of  those  oppressors  to 
whom  their  apprehensions  have  already  given  the  empire 
of  the  world.  For  surely,  my  lords,  it  is  an  endeavour  no 
less  laudable  to  dispel  terrour,  than  to  excite  it ;  and  he 
who  brings  us  such  accounts  as  we  desire  to  receive,  is 
generally  listened  to  with  indulgence,  however  unelegant 
may  be  his  expressions,  or  however  irregular  his  narration. 
That  the  power  of  the  family  of  Bourbon  is  arrived  at  a 
very  dangerous  and  formidable  extent ;  that  it  never  was 
hitherto  employed  but  to  disturb  the  happiness  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  that  the  same  schemes  which  our  ancestors  la- 
boured so  ardently  and  so  successfully  to  destroy,  are  now 
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formed  afresh,  and  intended  to  be  put  in  immediate  execu- 
tion ;  that  the  empire  is  designed  to  be  held  henceforward 
in  dependence  on  France ;  and  that  the  house  of  Austria, 
by  which  the  common  rights  of  mankind  have  been  so  long 
supported,  is  now  marked  out  for  destruction,  is  too  evi- 
dent to  be  contested. 

It  is  allowed,  ray  lords,  that  the  power  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  which  there  was  once  reason  to  dread,  lest  it  might 
have  been  employed  against  us,  is  now  almost  extinguished ; 
and  that  name,  which  has  for  so  many  ages  iSlled  the  histo- 
ries of  Europe,  is  in  danger  of  being  forgotten.  It  is  al- 
lowed, that  the  house  of  Austria  cannot  fall  without  ex- 
posing all  those  who  have  hitherto  been  supported  by  its 
alliance,  to  the  utmost  danger ;  and  I  need  not  add,  that 
they  ought,  therefore,  to  assist  it  with  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion, and  the  most  vigorous  measures. 

It  may  be  suggested,  my  lords,  that  this  assistance  has 
been  already  delayed  till  it  is  become  useless,  that  the  ut- 
most expedition  will  be  too  slow,  and  the  most  vigorous 
measures  too  weak  to  stop  the  torrent  of  the  conquests  of 
France:  that  the  fatal  blow  will  be  struck,  before  we  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  ward  it  off,  and  that  our  regard  for 
the  house  of  Austria  will  be  only  compassion  for  the  dead. 
But  these,  my  lords,  I  hope,  are  only  the  apprehensions 
of  a  mind  overborne  with  sudden  terrours,  and  perplexed  by 
a  confused  survey  of  complicated  danger ;  for  if  we  consi- 
der more  distinctly  the  powers  which  may  be  brought  in 
opposition  to  France,  we  shall  iSnd  no  reason  for  despair- 
ing that  we  may  once  more  stand  up  with  success  in  de- 
fence of  our  religion  and  the  liberty  of  mankind,  and  once 
mere  reduce  those  troublers  of  the  world  to  the  necessity 
of  abandoning  their  destructive  designs. 

The  noble  lord  has  already  mentioned  the  present  dis- 
position of  three  powerful  states,  as  a  motive  for  vigorous 
resolutions,  and  a  consideration  that  may,  at  least,  preserve 
us  from  despair ;  and  it  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  me  to 
observe,  that  his  penetration  and  experience  incline  him 
to  hope  upon  the  prospect  of  affairs  as  they  now  appear; 
because  I  doubt  not  but  that  hope  will  be  improved  into 
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confidence,  by  the  account  which  I  can  now  give  your  lord- 
ships of  the  intention  of  another  power,  yet  more  formid- 
able, to  engage  with  us  in  the  great  design  of  repressing  the 
insolence  of  France. 

A  treaty  of  alliance,  my  lords,  has  been  for  some  time 
concerted  with  the  eniperour  of  Muscovy,  and  has  been  ne- 
gotiated with  such  diligence,  that  it  is  now  completed,  and 
I  doubt  not  but  the  last  ratifications  will  arrive  at  this  court 
in  a  few  days ;  by  which  it  will  appear  to  your  lordships, 
that  the  interest  of  this  nation  has  been  vigilantly  regarded, 
and  to  our  allies,  that  the  faith  of  Britain  has  never  yet 
been  shaken.  It  will  appear  to  the  French,  that  they  have 
precipitated  their  triumphs,  that  they  have  imagined  them- 
selves masters  of  nations  by  whom  they  will  be  in  a  short 
time  driven  back  to  their  own  confines,  and  that,  perhaps, 
they  have  parcelled  out  kingdoms  which  they  are  never 
likely  to  possess. 

It  was  affirmed,  and  with  just  discernment,  that  applica- 
tions ought  to  be  made  to  this  powerful  court,  as  the  pro- 
fessed adversary  of  France ;  and  if  it  was  not  hitherto 
known  that  their  assistance  had  been  assiduously  solicited, 
our  endeavours  were  kept  secret  only  that  their  success 
might  be  more  certain,  and  that  they  might  surprise  more 
powerfully  by  their  efifects. 

Nor  have  the  two  other  princes,  which  were  mentioned 
by  the  noble  lord,  been  forgotten,  whose  concurrence  is  at 
this  time  so  necessary  to  us :  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  the 
representations  which  have  been  made  with  all  the  force 
of  truth,  and  all  the  zeal  that  is  awakened  by  interest  and 
by  danger,  will  in  time  produce  the  efibcts  for  which  they 
were  intended ;  by  convincing  those  princes  that  they  en- 
danger themselves  by  flattering  the  French  c^mbition,  that 
they  are  divesting  themselves  of  that  defence  of  which  they 
will  quickly  regret  the  loss,  and  that  they  are  only  not 
attacked  at  present,  that  they  may  be  destroyed  more 
easily  hereafter. 

But  it  is  always  to  be  remembered,  my  lords,  that  in 
publick  transactions,  as  in  private  life,  interest  acts  with 
less  force  as  it  is  at  greater  distance,  and  that  the  imme« 
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diate  motive  will  generally  prevail.  Futurity  impairs  the 
influence  of  the  most  important  objects  of  consideratioo, 
even  when  it  does  not  lessen  their  certainty;  and  with 
regard  to  events  only  probable,  events  which  a  thousand 
accidents  may  obviate,  they  are  almost  annihilated,  with 
regard  to  the  human  mind,  by  being  placed  at  a  distance 
from  us.  Wherever  imagination  can  exert  its  power,  we 
easily  dwell  upon  the  most  pleasing  views,  and  flatter  our- 
selves with  those  consequences,  which  though  perhaps 
least  to  be  expected,  are  most  desired.  Wherever  dif- 
ferent events  may  arise,  which  is  the  state  of  all  human 
transactions,  we  naturally  promote  our  hopes,  and  repress 
our  fears ;  and  in  time  so  far  deceive  ourselves,  as  to  quiet 
all  our  suspicions,  lay  all  our  terrours  asleep,  and  believe 
what  at  first  we  only  wished. 

This,  my  lords,  must  be  the  delusion  by  which  some 
states  are  induced  tp  favour,  and  others  to  neglect  the  en- 
croachments of  France.  Men  are  impolitick,  as  they  are 
wicked ;  because  they  prefer  the  gratification  of  the  pre- 
sent hour  to  the  assurance  of  solid  and  permanent,  but 
distant  happiness.  The  French  take  advantage  of  this 
general  weakness  of  the  human  mind,  and  by  magnificent 
promises  to  one  prince,  and  petty  grants  to  another,  recon- 
cile them  to  their  designs.  Each  finds  that  he  shall  gain 
more  by  contracting  an  alliance  with  them,  than  with  an- 
other state  which  has  no  view  besides  that  of  preserving 
to  every  sovereign  his  just  rights,  and  which,  therefore,  as 
it  plunders  none,  will  have  nothing  to  bestow. 

This,  my  lords,  is  the  disadvantage  under  which  our 
negotiators  labour  against  those  of  France ;  we  have  no 
kingdoms  to  parcel  out  among  those  whose  confederacy 
we  solicit ;  we  can  promise  them  no  superiority  above  the 
neighbouring  princes  which  they  do  not  now  possess ;  we 
assume  not  the  province  of  adjusting  the  boundaries  of 
dominion,  or  of  deciding  contested  titles :  we  promise  only 
the  preservation  of  quiet,  and  the  establishment  of  safety. 

But  the  French,  my  lords,  oppose  us  with  other  argu- 
ments, arguments  which,  indeed,  receive  their  force  from 
folly  and  credulity  ;  but  what  more  powerful  assistance  can 
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be  desired  ?  They  promise  not  mere  negative  advantages, 
not  an  exemption  from  remote  oppression,  or  an  escape 
from  slavery,  which,  as  it  was  yet  never  felt,  is  very  little 
dreaded ;  they  offer  an  immediate  augmentation  of  domi- 
nion, and  an  extension  of  power ;  they  propose  new  tracts 
of  commerce,  and  open  new  sources  of  wealth ;  they  invite 
confederacies,  not  for  defence,  but  for  conquests ;  for  con- 
quests to  be  divided  among  the  powers  by  whose  union 
they  shall  be  made. 

Let  it  not,  therefore,  be  objected,  my  lords,  to  our  mi- 
nisters, or  our  negotiators,  that  the  French  obtaip  more 
influence  than  they ;  that  they  are  more  easily  listened  to, 
or  more  readily  believed :  for  while  such  is  the  condition 
of  mankind,  that  what  is  desired  is  easily  credited,  while 
profit  is  more  powerful  than  reason,  the  French  eloquence 
will  frequently  prevail. 

Whether,  my  lords,  our  seeming  want  of  success  in  thp 
war  with  Spain  admits  of  as  easy  a  solution,  my  degree  of 
knowledge  in  military  affairs,  does  not  eqable  me  to  deter- 
mine. An  account  of  this  part  of  our  conduct  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  by  wfaoin, 
I  doubt  not,  but  such  reasons  will  be  assigned  for  all  the 
operations  of  our  naval  forces^  and  such  vindications 
offered  of  all  those  measures,  which  have  been  hitherto 
imputed  too  precipitately  to  negligence,  cowardice,  o^ 
treachery,  as  will  satisfy  those  who  have  been  n^osjt  vehe- 
ment in  tibeir  censures. 

But  because  it  dt^es  not  seem  to  me  very  difficult  to  apo- 
logize for  those  miscarriages  which  have  occasioned  the 
loudest  complaints,  I  will  lay  before  your  lordships  wbckt  I 
have  been  able  to  collect  from  inquiry,  or  to  conjecture 
from  observation ;  and  doubt  not  but  it  will  ec^sily  appear, 
that  nothing  has  been  omitted  from  any  apparent  design  of 
betraying  our  country,  and  that  our  ministers  and  com- 
manders will  deserve,  at  least,  to  be  heard  b^efore  they  ane 
condemned. 

That  great  numbers  of  our  trading  vessels  have  been 
seised  by  the  Spaniards,  and  that  our  commerce  has,  there- 
fore, been  very  much  embarrassed  and  interrupted,  is  suffi- 
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ciently  manifest ;  but  to  me,  my  lords,  this  appears  one  of 
the  certain  and  necessary  consequences  of  war,  which  arie 
always  to  be  expected,  and  to  be  set  in  onr  consultations 
against  the  advantages  which  we  propose  to  obtain.  It  is 
as  rational  to  expect,  that  of  an  army  sent  against  our  ene- 
mies, every  man  should  return  unhurt  to  his  acquaint- 
ances, as  that  every  merchant  should  see  his  ship  and 
cargo  sail  safely  into  port. 

If  we  examine,  my  lords,  the  late  war,  of  which  the 
conduct  has  been  so  lavishly  applauded,  in  which  the 
victories  which  we  obtained  have  been  so  loudly  cele- 
brated, and  which  has  been  proposed  to  the  imitation  of  all 
future  ministers,  it  will  appear,  that  our  losses  of  the  same 
kind  were  then  very  frequent,  and,  perhaps,  not  less  com- 
plained of,  though  the  murmurs  are  now  forgotten,  and 
the  acclamations  transmitted  to  posterity,  because  we  na- 
turally relate  what  has  given  us  satisfaction,  and  suppress 
what  we  cannot  recollect  without  uneasiness. 

If  we  look  farther  backward,  my  lords,  and  inquire  into 
the  event  of  any  other  war  in  which  we  engaged  since 
commerce  has  constituted  so  large  a  part  of  the  interest 
of  this  nation,  I  doubt  not  but  in  proportion  to  our  trade 
will  be  found  our  losses ;  and  in  all  future  wars,  as  in  the 
present,  I  shall  expect  the  same  calamities  and  the  same 
complaints.  For  the  escape  of  any  number  of  ships  raises 
no  transport,  nor  produces  any  gratitude  ;  but  the  loss  of  a 
few  will  always  give  occasion  to  clamours  and  discontent. 
For  vigilance,  however  diligent,  can  ifever  produce  more 
safety  than  will  be  naturally  expected  from  our  incontest- 
able superiority  at  sea,  by  which  a  great  part  of  the  nation 
is  so  far  deceived  as  to  imagine,  that  because  we  cannot  be 
conquered,  we  cannot  be  molested. 

Nor  do  I  see  how  it  is  possible  to  employ  our  power 
more  effectually  for  the  protection  of  our  trade  than  by  the 
method  now  pursued  of  covering  the  ocean  with  our  fleets, 
and  stationing  our  ships  of  war  in  every  place  where 
danger  can  be  apprehended.  If  it  be  urged,  that  the  ineffi- 
cacy  of  our  measures  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  impro- 
priety, it  will  be  proper  to  substitute  another  plan  of  opera- 
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tion,  of  which  the  success  may  be  more  probable.  To  me» 
my  lords,  the  loss  of  some  of  our  mercantile  vessels  shows 
ouly  the  disproportion  between  the  number  of  our  ships  of 
war,  and  the  extent  of  the  sea,  which  is  a  region  too  vast 
to  be  completely  garrisoned,  and  of  which  the  frequenters 
must  inevitably  be  subject  to  the  sudden  incursions  of 
subtle  rovers. 

The  disposition  of  our  squadrons  has  been  such,  as  was 
doubtless  dictated  by  the  most  acute  sagacity,  and  the 
most  enlightened  experience.  The  squadron  which  was 
appointed  to  guard  our  coasts  has  been  ridiculed  as  an 
useless  expense ;  and  its  frequent  excursions  and  returns, 
without  any  memorable  attempt,  have  given  occasion  to 
endless  raillery,  and  incessant  exclamations  of  wonder  and 
contempt.  But  it  is  to  be  considered,  my  lords,  that  the 
enemies  of  this  nation,  either  secret  or  declared,  had 
powerful  squadrons  in  many  ports  of  the  Mediterranean, 
which,  had  they  known  that  our  coasts  were  without  de- 
fence, might  have  issued  out  on  a  sudden,  and  have  ap- 
peared unexpectedly  in  our  Channel,  from  whence  they 
might  have  laid  our  towns  in  ruin,  entered  our  docks, 
burnt  up  all  our  preparations  for  future  expeditions,  car- 
ried into  slavery  the  inhabitants  of  our  villages,  and  left 
the  maritime  provinces  of  this  kingdom  in  a  state  of  gene-* 
ral  desolation. 

Out  of  this  squadron,  however  necessary,  there  was  yet 
a  reinforcement  of  five  ships  ordered  to  assist  Haddock, 
that  he  might  be  enabled  to  oppose  the  designs  of  the  Spa- 
niards, though  assisted  by  their  French  confederates,  whom 
it  is  known  that  he  was  so  far  from  favouring,  that  he  was 
stationed  before  Barcelona  to  block  them  up.  Why  he 
departed  from  that  port,  and  upon  what  motives  of  policy^ 
or  maxims  of  war,  he  suffered  the  Spaniards  to  prosecute 
their  scheme,  he  only  is  able  to  inform  us. 

That  the  Spaniards  have  not  at  least  been  spared  by  de- 
sign, is  evident  from  their  sufferings  in  this  war,  which 
have  been. much  greater  than  ours.  Many  of  our  ships 
have,  indeed,  been  snatched  up  by  the  rapacity  of  private 
adventurers,  whom  the  ardour  of  interest  had  made  vigi- 
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lant,  and  whose  celerity  of  pursuit  as  well  as  flight,  enables 
them  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  situation  of  their  own 
ports,  and  those  of  their  friends.  But  as  none  of  our  ships 
have  been  denied  convoys,  I  know  not  how  the  loss  of 
them  can  be  imputed  to  the  ministry  ;  and  if  any  of  those, 
who  sailed  under  the  protection  of  ships  of  war  have  been 
lost,  the  commanders  may  be  required  to  vindicate  them- 
selves from  the  charge  of  negligence  or  treachery. 

But  this  inquiry,  my  lords,  must  be,  in  my  opinion,  re- 
served for  another  day,  when  it  may  become  the  immediate 
subject  of  our  consultations,  with  which  it  has  at  present 
no  coherence,  or  to  which,  at  least,  it  is  very  remotely  re- 
lated. For  I  am  not  able,  upon  the  most  impartial  and 
the  most  attentive  consideration  of  the  address  now  pro- 
posed to  your  lordships,  to  perceive  any  necessity  of  a 
previous  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war,  the  transac- 
tion of  our  negotiations,  or  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  in 
order  to  our  compliance  with  this  motion,  by  which  we  shall 
be  far  from  sheltering  any  crime  from  punishment,  or  any 
doubtful  conduct  from  inquiry ;  shall  be  far  from  obstruct- 
ing the  course  of  national  justice,  or  approving  what  we  do 
not  understand. 

The  chief  tendency  of  his  majesty's  speech  is  to  ask  our 
advice  on  this  extraordinary  conjuncture  of  affairs ;  a  con- 
duct undoubtedly  worthy  of  a  British  monarch,  and  which 
we  ought  not  to  requite  with  disrespect ;  but  what  less  can 
be  inferred  from  an  alteration  of  our  established  forms  of 
address,  by  an  omission  of  any  part  of  the  speech  ?  For 
what  will  be  imagined  by  his  majesty,  by  the  nation,  and 
by  the  whole  world,  but  that  we  did  not  approve  what  we 
did  not  answer  ? 

The  duke  of  Argyle  spoke  to  the  following  purpose  : 
' — My  lords,  it  is  with  great  reason  that  the  present  time 
has  been  represented  to  us  from  the  throne  as  a  time  of 
uncommon  danger  and  disturbance,  a  time  in  which  the 
barriers  of  kingdoms  are  broken  down,  in  contempt  of 
every  law  of  heaven  and  of  earth,  and  in  which  ambition, 
rapine,  and  oppression,  seem  to  be  let  loose  upon  mankind ; 
a  time  in  which  some  nations  send  out  armies  and  invade 
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the  territories  of  their  neighbours,  in  opposition  to  the  most 
solemn  treaties,  of  which  others,  with  equal  perfidy,  si- 
lently suffer,  or  secretly  favour  the  violation* 

At  a  time  like  this,  when  treaties  are  considered  only  as 
momentary  expedients,  and  alliances  confer  no  security,  it 
is  evident  that  the  preservation  of  our  rights,  our  interest, 
and  our  commerce,  must  depend  only  on  our  natural 
strength ;  and  that  instead  of  cultivating  the  friendship  of 
foreign  powers,  which  we  must  purchase  upon  disadvan- 
tageous conditions,  and  which  will  be  withdrawn  from  us 
whenever  we  shall  need  it ;  we  ought,  therefore,  to  collect 
our  own  force,  and  show  the  world  how  little  we  stand  in 
need  of  assistance,  and  how  little  we  have  to  fear  from  the 
most  powerful  of  our  enemies. 

Our  country,  my  lords,  seems  designed  by  nature  to 
subsist  without  any  dependence  on  other  nations,  and  by  a 
steady  and  resolute  improvement  of  these  advantages  with 
which  providence  has  blessed  it,  may  bid  defiance  to  man- 
kind; it  might  become,  by  the  extension  of  our  commerce; 
the  general  centre  at  which  the  wealth  of  the  whole  earth 
might  be  collected  together,  and  from  whence  it  might  be 
issued  upon  proper  occasions,  for  the  diffusion  of  liberty, 
the  repression  of  insolence,  and  the  preservation  of  peace. 

But  this  glory,  and  this  influence,  my  lords,  must  arise 
from  domestick  felicity ;  and  domestick  felicity  can  only  be 
produced  by  a  mutual  confidence  between  the  government 
and  the  people.  Where  the  governours  distrust  the  affec- 
tions of  their  subjects,  they  will  not  be  very  solicitous  to 
advance  their  happiness;  for  who  will  endeavour  to  in- 
crease that  wealth  which  will,  as  he  believes,  be  employed 
against  him  ?  Nor  will  the  subjects  cheerfully  concur  even 
with  the  necessary  measures  of  their  governours,  whose  ge- 
neral designs  they  conceive  to  be  contrary  to  the  publick 
interest ;  because  any  temporary  success  or  accidental  re- 
putation, will  only  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  while 
their  liberties  are  stolen  away. 

This  confidence,  my  lords,  must  be  promoted  where  it 
exists,  and  regained  where  it  is  lost,  by  the  open  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  by  impartial  inquiries  into  publick  trans- 
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actions,  by  the  exaltation  of  those  vhose  .wisdom  and 
bravery  has  advanced  the  publick  reputation,  or  increased 
the  happiness  of  the  nation,  aqd  the  censure  of  those,  how- 
ever elate  with  dignities,  or  surrounded  with  dependants, 
who  by  their  unskUfulness  or  dishonesty,  have  either  em- 
barrassed their  country  or  betrayed  it. 

For  this  reason,  my  lords,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  necessary 
to  gratify  the  nation,  at  the  present  juncture,  with  the 
prospect  of  those  measures,  without  which  no  people  can 
reasonably  be  satisfied ;  and  to  pacify  their  resentment  of 
past  injuries,  and  quiet  their  apprehensions  of  future  mi- 
series, by  a  possibility,  at  least,  that  they  may  see  the  au- 
thors of  all  our  miscarriages  called  to  a  trial  in  open  day, 
and  the  merit  of  those  men  acknowledged  and  rewarded, 
by  whose  resolution  and  -iuteg^ty  they  imagine  that  the 
final  ruin  of  themselves  and  posterity  has  been  hitherto 
prevented. 

That  the  present  discontent  of  the  British  nation  is  al- 
most universal,  that  suspicion  has  infused  itself  into  every 
rank  and  denomination  of  men,  that  complaints  of  the  ne- 
glect of  our  commerce,  the  misapplication  of  our  treasure, 
and  the  unsuccessfulness  of  our  arms,  are  to  be  heard  from 
every  mouth,  and  in  every  place,  where  men  dare  utter 
their  sentiments,  I  suppose,  my  lords,  no  man  will  deny ; 
for  whoever  should  stand  up  in  opposition  to  the  truth  of 
a  fact  so  generally  known,  would  distinguish  himself,  even 
in  this  age  of  efirontery  and  corruption,  by  a  contempt  of 
reputation,  not  yet  known  amongst  mankind. 

And  indeed,  my  lords,  it  must  be  confessed  that  these 
discontents  and  clamours  are  produced  by  such  an  appear- 
ance of  folly,  or  of  treachery,  as  few  ages  or  nations  have 
ever  known ;  by  such  an  obstinate  perseverance  in  bad 
measures,  as  shame  has  hitherto  prevented  in  those  upon 
whom  nobler  motives,  fidelity  to  their  trust,  and  love  of 
their  country,  had  lost  their  influence. 

Other  ministers,  when  they  have  formed  designs  of  sacri- 
ficing the  publick  interest  to  their  own,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  better  measures  by  timely  discoveries,  and  just 
representations ;  they  have  been  criminal  only  because  they 
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hoped  for  secrecy,  and  have  vindicated  their  conduct  no 
longer  than  while  they  had  hopes  that  their  apologies 
might  deceive. 

But  our  heroick  ministers,  my  lords,  have  set  themselves 
free  from  the  shackles  of  circumspection,  they  have  disbur- 
dened themselves  of  the  embarrassments  of  caution,  and 
claim  an  exemption  from  the  necessity  of  supporting  their 
measures  by  laborious  deductions  and  artful  reasonings; 
they  defy  the  publick  when  they  can  no  longer  delude  it, 
and  prosecute,  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  those  measures  which 
they  have  not  been  able  to  support,  and  of  which  the  fatal 
consequences  are  foreseen  by  the  whole  nation. 

When  they  have  been  detected  in  one  absurdity,  they 
take  shelter  in  another ;  when  experience  has  shown  that 
one  of  their  attempts  was  designed  only  to  injure  their 
country,  they  propose  a  second  of  the  same  kind  with  equal 
confidence,  boast  again  of  their  integrity,  and  again  require 
the  concurrence  of  the  legislature,  and  the  support  of  the 
people. 

When  they  had  for  a  long  time  suffered  our  trading  ves- 
sels to  be  seized  iu  sight  of  our  own  ports,  when  they  had 
despatched  fleets  into  the  Mediterranean,  only  to  lie  ex- 
posed to  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  and  to  sail  from  one 
coast  to  another,  only  to  show  that  they  had  no  hostile  in- 
tentions, and  that  they  were  fitted  out  by  the  friends  of  the 
Spaniards,  only  to  amuse  and  exhaust  the  nation,  they  at 
length  thought  it  necessary  to  lull  the  impatience  of  the 
people,  who  began  to  discover  that  they  had  hitherto  been 
harassed  with  ta^es  and  impresses  to  no  purpose,  by  the 
appearance  of  a  new  efibrt  for  the  subjection  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  divert,  by  the  expectations  which  an  army  and  a 
fleet  naturally  raise,  any  clamours  at  their  past  conduct. 

For  this  end,  having  entered  into  their  usual  consulta- 
tions, they  projected  an  expedition  into  America,  for  which 
they  raised  forces  and  procured  transports,  with  all  the 
pomp  of  preparation  for  the  conquest  of  half  the  conti- 
nent, not  so  much  to  alarm  the  Spaniards,  which  I  conceive 
but  a  secondary  view,  as  to  fill  the  people  of  Britain  with 
amusing  prospects  of  great  achievements,  of  the  addition 
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of  new  dominions  to  this  empire,  and  an  ample  reparation 
for  all  their  damages. 

Thus  provided  with  forces  sufficient,  in  appearance,  for 
this  mighty  enterprise,  they  embarked  them  after  many 
delays,  and  dismissed  them  to  their  fate,  having  first  dis- 
posed their  regulations  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  was  im- 
possible that  they  should  meet  with  success. 

I  can  call  your  lordships  to  witness,  that  this  impossibi- 
lity was  not  discovered  by  me  after  the  event,  for  I  fore- 
told in  this  house,  that  their  designs,  so  conducted,  must 
evidently  miscarry. 

Nor  was  this  prediction,  my  lords,  the  effect  of  any  nn* 
common  sagacity,  or  any  accidental  conjecture  on  future 
consequences  which  happened  to  be  right ;  for  to  any  man 
who  has  had  opportunities  of  observing  that  knowledge  in 
war  is  necessary  to  success,  and  experience  is  the  founda- 
tion of  knowledge,  it  was  sufficiently  plain  that  onr  forces 
must  be  repulsed. 

The  forces  sent  into  America,  my  lords,  were  newly 
raised,  placed  under  the  direction  of  officers  not  less  igno- 
rant than  themselves,  and  commanded  by  a  man  who  never 
had  commanded  any  troops  before ;  and  who,  however 
laudable  he  might  have  discharged  the  duty  of  a  captain, 
was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  province  of  a  general. 

Yet  was  this  man,  my  lords,  preferred,  not  only  to  a 
multitude  of  other  officers,  to  whom  experience  must  have 
been  of  small  advantage,  if  it  did  not  furnish  them  with 
knowledge  far  superiour  to  his,  but  to  five  and  forty  gene- 
rals, of  whom  I  hope  the  nation  has  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  any  of  them  would  not  gladly  have  served  it  on  an 
occasion  of  so  great  importance,  and  willingly  have  con- 
ducted an  expedition  intended  to  retrieve  the  honour  of 
the  British  name,  the  terrour  of  our  arms,  and  the  security 
of  our  commerce. 

When  raw  troops,  my  lords,  with  young  officers,  are  to 
act  under  the  command  of  an  unskilful  general,  what  is  it 
reasonable  to  expect,  but  what  has  happened — overthrow, 
slaughter,  and  ignominy  ?  What  but  that  cheap  victories 
should  heighten  the  insolence,  and  harden  the  obstinacy  of 
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our  enemies  ;  and  that  we  should  not  only  be  weakened  by 
oar  loss,  but  dispirited  by  our  disgrace  ;  by  the  disgrace  of 
being  overthrown  by  those  whom  we  have  despised,  and 
with  whom  nothing  but  our  own  folly  could  have  reduced 
us  to  a  level. 

The  other  conjecture  which  I  ventured  to  propose  to 
your  lordships,  with  regard  to  the  queen  of  Hungary,  was 
not  founded  on  facts  equally  evident  with  the  former, 
'though  experience  has  discovered  that  it  was  equally  true. 
It  was  then  asserted,  both  by  other  lords  and  myself,  that 
money  would  be  chosen  by  that  princess  as  an  assistance 
more  useful  than  forces ;  an  opinion,  which  the  lords  who 
are  engaged  in  the  administration  vigorously  opposed.  In 
consequence  of  their  determination,  forces  were  hired,  for 
what  purpose-^let  them  now  declare,  since  none  but  them- 
selves have  yet  known. 

That  at  least  they  were  not  taken  into  our  pay  for  the 
service  for  which  they  were  required,  the  succour  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  is  most  evident,  unless  the  name  of  ar- 
mies is  imagined  sufficient  to  intimidate  the  French,  as  the 
Spaniards  are  to  be  subdued  by  the  sight  of  fleets.  They 
never  marched  towards  her  frontiers,  never  opposed  her 
enemies,  or  afforded  her  the  least  assistance,  but  stood  idle 
and  unconcerned  in  the  territories  of  Hanover;  nor  was 
it  known  that  they  existed  by  any  other  proof  than  that 
remittances  were  made  for  their  pay. 

Such,  my  lords,  was  the  assistance,  asked  with  so  much 
solicitude,  and  levied  with  so  much  expedition,  for  the 
queen  of  Hungry ;  such  were  the  effects  of  the  zeal  of 
our  illustrious  ministers  for  the  preservation  of  that  august 
house,  to  whose  alliance  we  are  perhaps  indebted  for  the 
preservation  of  our  religion  and  our  liberties,  and  to  which 
all  Europe  must  have  recourse  for  shelter  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  France. 

When  this  formidable  body  of  men  was  assembled,  my 
lords,  and  reviewed,  they  were  perhs^s  found  too  graceful 
and  too  well  sorted  to  be  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  a  bat- 
tle; and  the  same  tenderness  that  has  so  long  preserved 
our  own  forces  from  any  other  field  than  the  park,  might 
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rescue  them  from  the  fatigues  of  accompauyiog  the  active 
hussars  in  their  incursions^  or  the  steady  Austrians  in  their 
conflicts. 

Whatever  was  the  reason,  my  lords,  it  is  certain  that 
they  have  been  reserved  for  other  opportunities  of  signal- 
izing their  courage ;  and  they  slept  in  quiet,  and  fattened 
upon  the  wealth  of  Britain,  while  the  enemies  of  our  illus- 
trious, magnanimous,  and  unfortunate  ally,  entered  her  ter- 
ritories without  opposition,  marched  through  them  uninter- 
rupted, and  rather  took  possession  than  made  conquests. 

That  in  this  condition  of  her  afiairs,  the  queen  woufd  re- 
.  fuse  an  ofibr  of  twelve  thousand  men;  that  when  she  was 
driven  from  one  country  to  another,  attended  by  an  army 
scarcely  sufficient  to  form  a  flying  camp,  she  would  not 
gladly  have  accepted  a  reinforcement  so  powerful,  let  those 
believe,  my  lords,  who  have  yet  never  been  deceived  by 
minbterial  faith. 

.The  real  designs  of  the  ministry,  my  lords,  are  suffi- 
ciently obvious,  nor  is  any  thing  more  certain,  than  that 
they  had,  in  requiring  this  mock  assistance  for  the  queen  of 
Hungary,  no  other  design  than  that  of  raising  her  expect- 
ations only  to  deceive  them ;  and  to  divert  her,  by  confi- 
dence in  their  preparations,  from  having  recourse  to  more 
efficacious  expedients,  that  she  might  become,  without  re- 
sistance, the  slave  of  France. 

For  this  purpose  they  determined  to  succour  her  with 
forces  rather  than  with  money,  because  many  reasons 
might  be  pretended,  by  which  the  march  of  the  forces 
might  be  retarded ;  but  the  money,  my  lords^  when  granted, 
must  have  been  more  speedily  remitted. 

At  last  the  queen,  weary  with  delays,  and  undoubtedly 
sufficiently  informed  of  those  designs,  which  are  now,  how- 
ever generally  discovered,  confidently  denied,  desired  a 
supply  of  money,  which  might  be  granted  without  leaving 
Hanover  exposed  to  an  invasion.  With  this  demand, 
which  they  had  no  pretence  to  deny,  they  have  yet  found 
expedients,  to  delay  their  compliance.  For  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  whole  sum  granted  has  yet  been  paid ;  and  it 
would  well  become  those  noble  lords,  whose  offices  give 
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them  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  distribution  of  the 
publick  money,  to  justify  themselves  from  the  suspicions  of 
the  nation,  by  declaring  openly  what  has  been  remitted,  and 
what  yet  remains  to  be  disbursed  for  some  other  purpose. 

Is  it  noty  therefore,  evident,  my  lords,  that  by  promising 
assistance  to  this  unhappy  princess,  the  ministry  intended 
to  deceive  her  ?  That  when  they  flattered  her  with  the 
approach  of  auxiliary  forces,  they  designed  only  to  station 
them  where  they  might  garrison  the  frontiers  of  Hanover? 
And  that  when  they  forced  her  to  solicit  for  pecuniary  aid, 
they  delayed  the  payment  of  the  subsidy,  that  it  might  not 
be  received  till  it  could  produce  no  effect  ? 

This,  my  lords,  is  not  only  evident  from  the  manifest  ab- 
surdity of  their  conduct  upon  any  other  supposition,  but 
from  the  general  scheme  which  has  always  been  pursued 
by  the  man  whose  dictatorial  instructions  regulate  the 
opinions  of  all  those  that  constitute  the  ministry,  and  of 
whom  it  is  well  known,  that  it  has  been  the  great  purpose 
of  his  life  to  aggrandize  France,  by  applying  to  her  for 
assistance  in  imaginary  distresses  from  fictitious  confede* 
racies,  and  by  sacrificing  to  her  in  return  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  the  commerce  of  Britain. 

How  then,  my  lords,  can  it  be  asserted  by  us,  that  the 
house  of  Austria  has  been  vigilantly  supported  ?  How  can 
we  approve  measures,  of  which  we  discover  no  efiect  but 
the  expense  of  the  nation  ?  A  double  expense,  produced 
first  by  raising  troops,  which  though  granted  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Austrians,  have  been  made  use  of  only  for  the 
protection  of  Hanover,  and  by  the  grant  of  money  in  the 
place  of  these  troops,  which  were  thus  fallaciously  obtained, 
and  thus  unprofitably  employed  ! 

For  what  purpose  these  forces  were  in  reality  raised,  I 
suppose  no  man  can  be  ignorant,  ^nd  no  man  to  whom  it  is 
known  can  possibly  approve  it.  How  then,  my  lords,  can 
we  concur  in  an  address  by  which  the  people  must  be  per- 
suaded, that  we  either  are  deceived  ourselves,  or  endea- 
vour to  impose  upon  them ;  that  we  either  dare  not  con- 
demn any  measures,  however  destructive,  or  that,  at  least, 
we  are  in  haste  to  approve  them,  lest  inquiry  should  dis- 
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cover  their  tendency  too  plainly  to  leave  us  the  power  of 
applauding  them,  without  an  open  declaration  of  our  own 
impotence,  or  disregard  for  the  welfare  of  the  publick. 

The  complaints  of  the  people  arelalready  clamorous,  and 
their  discontent  open  and  universal ;  and  surely  the  voice 
of  the  people  ought,  at  least,  to  awake  us  to  an  examina^ 
tion  of  their  condition.  And  though  we  should  not  imme- 
diately condemn  those  whom  they  censure  and  detest,  qs 
the  authors  of  their  miseries,  we  ought,  at  least,  to  pay  so 
much  regard  to  the  accusation  of  the  whole  commuaity, 
as  not  to  reject  it  without  inquiry,  as  a  suspicion  merely 
chimerical. 

Whether  these  complaints  and  suspicions,  my  lords,  pro- 
ceed from  real  injuries  and  imminent  dangers,  or  from  false 
accusations  and  groundless  terrours,  they  equally  deserve 
the  attention  of  this  house,  whose  great  care  is  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people  :  people  equally  worthy  of  your  tender- 
ness and  regard,  whether  they  are  betrayed  by  one  party 
or  another ;  whether  they  are  plundered  by  the  advocates 
of  the  administratioUy  under  pretence  of  supporting  the  go- 
vernment, or  affrighted  with  unreasonable  clamours  by  th^ 
opponents  of  the  court,  under  the  specious  appearance  of 
protecting  liberty.  The  people,  my  lords,  are  in  either 
case  equally  miserable,  and  deserve  equally  to  be  rescued 
from  distress. 

By  what  method,  my  lords,  can  this  be  effected,  but  by 

some  publick  assurance  from  this  house^  that  the  transac- 
tions of  the  nation  shall  no  longer  be  concealed  m  impe- 
netrable secrecy ;  tliat  measures  shall  be  no  longer  ap- 
proved Without  examination;  that  publick  evils  shall  be 
traced  to  their  causes  ;  and  that  disgrace,  which  they  hftve 
hitherto  brought  upon  the  publick,  shall  fall  for  the  future 
only  upon  the  authors  of  them. 

Of  giving  this  assurance*  and  of  quieting  by  it  the  cla- 
mours of  the  people ;  clamours  which,  whether  just  or  not, 
are  too  formidable  to  be  slighted,  and  too  load  not  to  be 
heard,  we  have  now  tbe  most  proper  opportunity  before  us. 
The  address  which  the  practice  of  our  ancestors  requires 
us  to  malie  to  his  majesty,  may  give  us  occasion  of  express- 
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ing  at  once  our  loyalty  to  the  crown,  and  our  fidelity  to  our 
country;  our  zeal  for  the  honour  of  our  sovereign,  and  our 
regard  for  the  happiness  of  the  people. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that,  as  we  preserve 
the  practice  of  our  ancestors  in  one  respect,  we  revive  it 
in  another ;  that  we  imitate  those  in  just  freedom  of  lan- 
guage whom  we  follow  in  the  decent  forms  of  ceremony ; 
and  show  that  as  we  preserve,  like  them,  a  due  sense  of 
the  regal  dignity,  so,  like  them,  we  know  likewise  how  to 
preserve  our  own,  and  despise  flattery  on  one  side,  as  we 
decline  rudeness  on  the  other. 

A  practice,  my  lords,  has  prevailed  of  late,  which  cannot 
but  be  allowed  pernicious  to  the  publick,  and  derogatory 
from  the  honour  of  this  assembly ;  a  practice  of  retaining 
in  our  address  the  words  of  the  speech,  and  of  following  it 
servilely  from  period  to  period,  as  if  it  were  expected  that 
we  should  always  adopt  the  sentiments  of  the  court ;  as  if 
we  were  not  summoned  to  advise,  but  to  approve,  and  ap- 
prove without  examination. 

By  such  addresses,  my  lords,  all  inquiries  may  be  easily 
precluded ;  for  the  minister  by  whom  the  speech  is  com- 
piled, may  easily  introduce  the  most  criminal  transactions 
in  such  a  manner,  as  that  they  may  obtain  the  approbatiott 
of  this  house ;  which  he  may  plead  afterwards  at  our  bar, 
when  he  shall  be  called  before  it,  and  either  involve  us  in 
the  disgrace  of  inconsistency,  and  expose  us  to  general  con- 
tempt, or  be  acquitted  by  our  former  suffrages,  which  it 
would  be  rejMToachful  to  retract,  and  yet  criminal  to  confirm. 

It  is  not  necessary,  my  lords,  on  this  occasion  to  observe, 
what  all  parties  have  long  since  acknowledged,  whea  it 
did  not  promote  their  interest  to  deny  it,  that  every  speech 
from  the  throne  is  to  be  considered  as  the  work  of  the  mi- 
nister, because  it  is  generally  written  by  him ;  or  if  com-; 
posed  by  the  king  himself,  must  be  drawn  up  ia  pursuance 
of  ihe  ii^orma<iou  and  counsel  of  the  ministry,  to  whom  it 
is,  therefore,  ultimately  to  be  referred,  and  may  conse- 
quently be  examined  without  any  failure  <rf  respect  to  the 
person  of  the  prince. 

This  ought,  however,  to  be  observed,  my  lords,  that  it 
may  appear  more  plainly  how  certainly  this  practice  may  be 
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imputed  to  the  artifices  of  ininisters,  since  it  does  not  pro- 
mote the  honour  of  the  prince,  and  manifestly  obstructs 
the  interest  of  the  people ;  since  it  is  a  practice  irrational 
in  itself,  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  great  purpose 
of  this  assembly,  and  can,  therefore,  serve  no  other  pur- 
pose than  that  of  procuring  indemnity  to  the  ministers,  by 
placing  them  out  of  the  reach  of  future  animadversion. 

Let  not,  my  lords,  the  uninterrupted  continuance  of  this 
practice  for  some  reigns  be  pleaded  in  its  defence;  for 
nothing  is  more  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  this  house,  than 
to  prevent  the  multiplication  of  dangerous  precedents. 
That  a  custom  manifestly  injurious  to  the  publick  has  con- 
tinued long,  is  the  strongest  reason  for  breaking  it,  because 
it  acquires  every  year  new  authority  and  greater  venera- 
tion :  if  when  a  nation  is  alarmed  and  distracted,  a  custom 
of  twenty  years  is  not. to  be  infringed,  it  may  in  twenty 
years  more  be  so  firmly  established,  that  many  may  think  it 
necessary  to  be  supported,  even  when  those  calamities  are 
incontestably  felt,  which,  perhaps,  now  are  only  feared. . 

I  shall,  therefore,  my  lords,  propose,  that  of  the  address 
moved  for,  all  be  left  out  but  the  first  paragraph ;  it  will 
then  be  more  consistent  with  the  honour  of  your  lordships, 
with  our  regard  for  the  people,  and  with  our  duty  to  the 
crown,  and  hope  no  lord  will  refuse  his  concurrence. 

Lord  Hardwigke  rose  next,  and  spoke  to  the  follow- 
ing efibct : — My  lords,  upon  an  attentive  consideration  of 
the  address  now  proposed,  I  am  not  able  to  discover  any 
objections  which  can  justly  hinder  the  unanimous  concur- 
rence of  this  assembly,  since  there  is  not  any  proposition 
contained  in  it  either  dangerous  or  uncertain. 

The  noble  lords  who  have  opposed  this  motion  with  the 
most  ardent  vehemence,  are  very  far  from  denying  what  is 
asserted  in  it;  they  readily  grant  that  designs  are  con- 
certed by  many  formidable  powers  against  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  that  the  consequences  of  the  ruin  of  that 
family  must  extend  to  the  utmost  parts  of  Europe,  and 
endanger  the  liberties  of  Britain  itself;  that  the  power  of 
France  will  then  be  without  a  rival,  and  that  she  may  after- 
wards gratify  her  ambition  without  fear  and  without  danger. 

Nor  is  it,  my  lords,  less  obvious  in  itself,  or  less  gene* 
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rally  allowed,  that  this  is  a  time  which  demands  the  most 
active  vigour,  the  most  invariable  unanimity,  and  the  most 
diligent  despatch ;  that  nothing  can  interrupt  the  course  of 
our  common  enemies  but  the  wisest  counsels,  and  the  most 
resolute  opposition ;  and  that  upon  our  conduct  at  this 
great  conjuncture  may  probably  depend  the  happiness  and 
liberty  of  ourselves,  our  allies,  and  our  posterity. 

All  this,  my  lords,  is  allowed  to  be  apparently  and  in- 
disputably true ;  I  am,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what 
can  be  the  occasion  of  the  debate  in  which  some  of  your 
lordships  have  engaged.  As  the  causes  of  the  calamities 
which  are  said  to  threaten  us  are  not  assigned  in  the  ad- 
dress, we  shall  leave  ourselves  at  full  liberty  to  charge 
them  upon  those  who  shall  appear  from  future  inquiries  to 
deserve  so  heavy  an  accusation. 

If  the  ministers  of  the  court  have,  by  any  inconstancy  in 
their  measures,  or  folly  in  their  negotiations,  given  an  op« 
portunity  to  the  enemies  of  Europe  to  extend  their  influ- 
ence, or  endangered  either  our  own  interest,  or  that  of  our 
allies ;  if  they  have  by  oppression  or  negligence  alienated 
from  his  majesty  the  affections  of  his  people,  or  the  confi- 
dence of  his  confederates,  nothing  that  is  contained  in  the 
address  now  before  us  can  be  produced  by  them  in  justifi- 
cation of  their  conduct,  or  secure  them  from  accusation, 
censure,  and  punishment. 

If  the  war,  my  lords,  has  been  hitherto  carried  on  with 
clandestine  stipulations,  or  treacherous  compacts ;  if  our 
admirals  have  received  orders  to  retire  from  the  coast  of 
Spain,  only  to  give  our  eneaiies  an  opportunity  of  invading 
the  dominions  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  or  have,  without 
directions,  deserted  Hieir  stations,  and  abandoned  the  pro- 
tection of  our  commerce  and  our  colonies ;  we  shall,  not>- 
withstanding  this  address,  retain  in  our  hands  the  privilege 
of  inquiring  into  their  conduct,  and  the  power,  if  it  be 
ibund  criminal,  of  inflicting  such  penalties  as  justice  shall 
require. 

I  know  not,  therefore,  my  lords,  upon  what  motives  the 
debate  is  continued,  nor  what  objections  they  are  which 
JUfider  our  unanimity,  at  a  time  when  all  petty  contro- 
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versies  ought  to  be  forgot,  and  all  nominal  distinctions  laid 
aside;  at  a  time  when  general  danger  may  justly  claim 
general  attention,  and  we  ought  to  suspend  the  assertion 
of  our  particular  opinions,  and  the  prosecution  of  our  se- 
parate interests,  and  regard  only  the  opposition  of  France, 
the  support  of  our  allies,  and  the  preservation  of  our 
country. 

The  noble  lords  who  have  offered  their  sentiments  on 
this  occasion,  have  very  diffusely  expatiated  on  the  mise- 
ries that  impend  over  us,  and  have  shown  uncommon  dex- 
terity and  acuteness  in  tracing  them  all  to  one  source,  the 
weakness  or  dishonesty  of  the  British  ministry. 

For  my  part,  my  lords,  though,  perhaps,  I  believe  that 
many  circumstances  of  the  present  distress  are  to  be  im- 
puted to  accidents  which  could  not  be  foreseen,  and  thaf 
the  conduct  of  the  ministry,  however  sometimes  disap- 
pointed of  the  effects  intended  by  it,  was  yet  prudent  and 
sincere,  I  shall  at  present  forbear  to  engage  in  their  de- 
fence, because  the  discussion  of  a  question  so  complicated 
must  necessarily  require  much  time,  and  because  I  think 
it  not  so  useful  to  inquire  how  we  were  involved  in  our 
present  difficulties,  as  by  what  means  we  may  be  extri- 
cated from  them. 

The  method  by  which  weak  states  are  made  strong,  and 
by  which  those  that  are  already  powerful,  are  enabled  to 
exert  their  strength  with  efficacy,  is  the  promotion  of  union, 
and  the  abolition  of  all  suspicions  by  which  the  people  may 
be  incited  to  a  distrust  of  their  sovereign,  or  the  sovereign 
provoked  to  a  disregard  of  his  people.  With  this  view, 
my  lords,  all  addresses  ought  to  be  drawn  up,  and  this  con- 
sideration will  be  sufficient  to  restrain  us  from  any  innova- 
tions at  a  time  like  this. 

If  it  should  be  granted,  my  lords,  that  the  ancient 
method  were  better  adapted  to  the  general  intention  of 
addresses,  more  correspondent  to  the  dignity  of  this  house, 
and  liable  to  fewer  inconveniencies  than  that  which  later 
times  have  introduced,  yet  it  will  not  follow  that  we  can 
now  safely  change  it. 

Nothing  in  the  whole  doctrine  of  politicks  is  better  known, 
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than  that  there  are  times  when  the  redress  of  grievances, 
inveterate  and  customary,  is  not  to  be  attempted ;  times 
when  the  utmost  care  is  barely  sufficient  to  avert  extreme 
calamities,  and  prevent  a  total  dissolution ;  and  in  which 
the  consideration  of  lighter  evils  must  not  be  suffered  to 
interrupt  more  important  counsels,  or  divert  that  attention 
which  the  preservation  of  the  state  necessarily  demands. 

Such,  my  lords,  is  the  present  time,  even  by  the  confes- 
sion of  those  who  have  opposed  the  motion,  and  of  whom, 
therefore,  it  may  be  reasonably  demanded,  why  they 
waste  these  important  hours  in  debates  upon  forms  and 
words  t 

For  that  only  forms  and  words  have  produced  the  debate, 
must  be  apparent,  even  to  themselves,  when  the  fervour 
of  controversy  shall  have  slackened;  when  that  vehemence, 
with  which  the  most  moderate  are  sometimes  transported, 
and  that  acrimony,  which  candour  itself  cannot  always  for- 
bear, shall  give  way  to  reflection  and  to  reason.  That  the 
danger  is  pressing,  and  that  pressing  dangers  require  ex- 
pedition  and  unanimity,  they  willingly  grant;  and  what 
more  is  asserted  in  the  address? 

That  any  lord  should  be  unwilling  to  concur  in  the  cus- 
tomary expressions  of  thankfulness  and  duty  to  his  majesty, 
or  in  acknowledgments  of  that  regard  for  this  assembly  with 
which  he  asks  our  assistance  and  advice,  I  am  unwilling  to 
suspect;  nor  can  I  imagine  that  any  part  of  the  opposition 
to  this  proposal  can  be  produced  by  unwillingness  to  com- 
ply with  his  majesty's  demands,  and  to  promise  that  advice 
and  assistance,  which  it  is  our  duty,  both  to  our  sovereign, 
our  country,  and  ourselves,  to  offer. 

That  those,  my  lords,  who  have  expressed  in  terms  so 
full  of  indignation  their  resentment  of  the  imaginary  neg- 
lect  of  the  queen  of  Hungary's  interest,  have  declared 
the  house  of  Austria  the  only  bulwark  of  Europe,  and 
expressed  their  dread  of  the  encroachments  of  France 
with  emotions  which  nothing  but  real  passion  can  produce, 
should  be  unwilling  to  assert  their  resolution  of  adhering 
to  the  Pragmatick  sanction,  and  of  defending  the  liberties 
of  the  empire,  cannot  be  supposed. 

l12 
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And  yet,  my  lords,  what  other  reasons  of  their  conduct 
can  be  assigned  either  by  the  emperonr,  ot  the  people,  or 
the  allies  of  Britain;  those  allies  whose  claim  they  so 
warmly  assert,  and  whose  merits  they  so  loudly  extol?  Will 
it  not  be  imagined  in  foreign  courts,  that  the  measures 
now  recommended  by  the  emperour,  are  thought  not  con- 
sistent with  the  interest  of  the  nation?  Will  it  not  be  rea- 
dily believed,  that  we  propose  to  abandon  those  designs  of 
which  we  cannot  be  persuaded, to  declare  our  approbation? 

What  will  be  the  consequence  of  such  an  opinion  artfully 
propagated  by  France,  and  confirmed  by  appearances  so 
likely  to  deceive,  may  easily  be  foreseen,  and  safely  pre- 
dicted. The  French  will  prosecute  their  schemes  with 
fresh  ardour,  when  they  dread  no  longer  any  interruption 
from  the  only  nation  able  to  resist  them;  and  it  is  well 
known,  my  lords,  how  often  confidence,  by  exciting  courage, 
produces  success. 

Nor,  indeed,  can  the  success  of  their  endeavours,  thus 
animated  and  quickened,  be  easily  doubted,  since  the  same 
appearances  that  encourage  them  will  intimidate  their 
enemies.  Our  allies  will  then  think  no  longer  of  union 
against  the  general  enemy ;  they  must  imagine  their  united 
force  insufficient,  and  the  only  emulation  amongst  them 
will  quickly  be,  which  shall  first  offer  his  liberty  to  sale, 
who  shall  first  pay  his  court  to  the  masters  of  the  world, 
and  merit  mercy  by  a  speedy  submission. 

Thus,  my  lords,  will  the  house  of  Austria,  that  house  so 
faithful  to  Britain,  and  so  steady  in  its  opposition  to  the 
designs  of  the  French  ambition,  be  finally  sunk  in  irreco- 
verable ruin,  by  those  who  appear  to  please  themselves 
with  declamations  in  its  praise,  and  resolutions  for  its  de- 
fence; and  who  never  speak  of  the  French  without  rage 
and  detestation. 

If  on  this  occasion,  my  lords,  we  should  give  any  suspi- 
cion of  unusual  discontent,  what  could  be  concluded  but 
that  we  are  unwilling  any  longer  to  embarrass  ourselves 
with  remote  considerations,  to  load  this  nation  with  taxes 
for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  other  sovereigns,  and 
to  hazard  armies  in  the  defence  of  the  continent?  What 
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can  our  allies  think/ but  that  we  are  at  present  weary  of 
the  burdensome  and  expensive  honour  of  holding  the  ba* 
lance  of  power  in  our  hands,  are  content  to  resign  the 
unquiet  province  of  the  arbiters  of  Europe,  and  propose 
to  confine  our  care  henceforward  to  our  immediate  interest, 
and  shut  up  ourselves  in  our  own  island? 

That  this  is  the  real  design  of  any  of  those  noble  lords 
who  have  opposed  the  motion,  I  do  not  intend  to  insinuate ; 
for  I  doubt  not  but  they  believe  the  general  interest  both  of 
this  nation  and  its  allies,  most  likely  to  be  promoted  by 
the  method  of  address  which  they  recommend,  since  they 
declare  that  they  do  not  think  our  state  desperate,  and  con- 
fess the  importance  of  the  affairs  on  which  we  are  required 
by  his  majesty  to  deliberate,  to  be  such,  that  nothing  ought 
to  repress  our  endeavours  but  impossibility  of  success. 

Such  is  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  those  noble 
lords,  that  the  hopes  which  I  had  formed  of  seeing  the  de- 
structive attempts  of  the  French  once  more  defeated,  and 
power  restored  again  to  that  equipoise  which  is  necessary 
to  the  continuance  of  tranquillity  and  happiness,  have  re- 
ceived new  strength  from  their  concurrence,  and  I  shall 
now  hear  with  less  solicitude  the  threats  of  France. 

That  the  French,  my  lords,  are  not  invincible,  the  noble 
duke  who  spoke  last  has  often  experienced ;  nor  is  there 
any  reason  for  imagining  that  they  are  now  more  formidable 
than  when  we  encountered  them  in  the  fields  of  Blenheim 
and  Ramillies.  Nothing  is  requisite  but  a  firm  union 
among  those  princes  who  are  immediately  in  danger  from 
their  encroachments,  to  reduce  them  to  withdraw  their 
forces  from  the  countries  of  their  neighbours,  and  quit, 
for  the  defence  of  their  own  territories,  their  schemes  of 
bestowing  empires,  and  dividing  dominions. 

That  such  an  union  is  now  cultivated,  we  have  been  in- 
formed by  his  majesty,  whose  endeavours  will  probably  be 
successful,  however  they  may  at  first  be  thwarted  and  ob- 
structed ;  because  the  near  approach  of  danger  will  rouse 
those  whom  avarice  has  stupified,  or  negligence  intoxicated ; 
thus  truth  and  reason  will  become  every  day  more  powierful, 
and  sophistry  and  artifice  be  in  time  certainly  detected. 

When,  therefore,  my  lords,  we  are  engaged  in  consulta- 
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tioDs  which  may  affect  the  liberties  of  a  great  part  of  man- 
kind, and  by  which  our  posterity  to  many  ages  may  be  made 
happy  or  miserable;  when  the  daily  progress  of  the  enemies 
of  justice  and  of  freedom  ought  to  awaken  us  to  vigilance 
and  expedition,  and  there  are  yet  just  hopes  that  diligence 
and  firmness  may  preserve  us  from  ruin,  let  us  not  waste 
our  time  in  unnecessary  debates,  and  keep  the  nations  of 
Europe  in  suspense  by  the  discussion  of  a  question,  the 
decision  of  which  may  be  delayed  for  years,  without  any  ma- 
nifest inconvenience.  Let  us  not  embarrass  his  majesty  by 
an  unusual  form  of  address,  at  a  time  when  he  his  negotiat- 
ing alliances,  and  forming  plans  for  the  rescue  of  the  empire. 

Nothing,  my  lords,  is  more  remote  from  the  real  end  of 
addresses,  than  a  representation  of  them  as  made  only  to  the 
minister;  for  if  there  be  any  commerce  between  a  prince 
and  his  subjects,  in  which  he  is  the  immediate  agent,  if  his 
personal  dignity  be  interested  in  any  act  of  government, 
I  think  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  in  receiving  the  addresses 
of  the  two  houses,  he  assumes  a  peculiar  and  distinct  cha- 
racter, which  cannot  be  confounded  with  his  council  or 
ministry. 

The  duke  of  Argyle  rose  again,  and  spoke  to  this 
effect : — My  lords,  if  there  was  now  any  contest  amongst 
us  for  superiority  of  regard  to  his  majesty,  of  zeal  for  his 
honour,  or  reverence  of  his  person,  I  should  not  doubt  of 
proving  that  no  lord  in  this  house  can  boast  of  more  ardour, 
fidelity,  or  respect  than  myself;  and  if  the  chief  question 
now  amongst  us  related  to  the  terms  in  which  he  deserves 
to  be  addressed  by  us,  I  should  be  unwilling  that  any  man 
should  propose  language  more  submissive  and  reverend,  or 
more  forcible  and  comprehensive  than  myself. 

But  addresses,  however  they  may  for  present  purposes 
be  represented  as  regarding  the  personal  character  of  the 
king,  are  in  reality  nothing  more  than  replies  to  a  speech 
composed  by  the  minister,  whose  measures,  if  we  should 
appear  to  commend,  our  panegyrick  may,  in  some  future 
proceeding,  be  cited  against  us.  Every  address,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  publick  record,  and  to  be  drawn 
up,  to  inform  the  nation,  not  to  mislead  our  sovereign. 

The  address  now  proposed,  is,  indeed,  equally  indefen- 
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sible  to  whomsoever  it  may  be  supposed  to  relate.  If  it 
respects  the  people,  it  can  only  drive  them  to  despair;  if 
it  be  confined  to  the  sovereign,  our  advice,  not  our  pane- 
gyrick,  is  now  required,  and  Europe  is  to  be  preserved 
from  ruin,  not  by  our  eloquence,  but  our  sincerity.  Re- 
spect to  his  majesty,  my  lords,  will  be  best  shown  by  pre- 
serving his  influence  in  other  nations,  and  his  authority  in 
his  own  empire.  This  can  only  be  done  by  showing  him 
how  the  one  has  been  impaired,  and  how  the  other  may  be 
in  time  endangered. 

By  addresses  like  this  which  is  now  proposed,  my  lords, 
has  his  majesty  been  betrayed  into  an  inadvertent  appro 
bation  of  measures  pernicious  to  the  nation,  and  dishonour- 
able to  himself,  and  will  now  be  kept  ignorant  of  the 
despicable  conduct  of  the  war,  the  treacherous  connivance 
at  the  descent  of  the  Spaniards  upon  the  dominions  of  the 
queen  of  Hungary,  and  the  contempt  with  which  every 
nation  of  the  continent  has  heard  of  the  neutrality  lately 
concluded.  By  addresses  like  this,  my  lords,  have  the 
rights  of  the  nation  been  silently  given  up,  and  the  invaders 
of  liberty,  and  violators  of  our  laws,  preserved  from  prose- 
cution; by  such  addresses  have  our  monarchs  been  ruined 
at  one  time,  and  our  country  enslaved  at  another. 

Lord  Harrington  spoke  next,  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— My  lords,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  treaty  of 
neutrality  which  has  been  mentioned  by  some  lords  as  an 
act  to  the  last  degree  shameful,  an  act  by  which  the  nation 
has  been  dishonoured,  and  the  general  liberties  of  Europe 
have  been  betrayed;  a  representation  so  distant  from  the 
truth,  that  it  can  only  be  imputed  to  want  of  information. 

This  treaty  of  neutrality,  my  lords,  is  so  far  from  being 
reproachful  to  this  nation,  that  it  has  no  relation  to  it,  being 
made  by  his  majesty  not  in  the  character  of  emperour  of 
Britain,  bat  elector  of  Hanover,  nor  is  any  thing  stipulated 
by  it  bat  security  of  the  dominions  of  Hanover,  from  the 
invasion  of  the  French  for  a  single  year. 

What  part  of  this  transaction,  my  lords,  can  be  supposed 
to  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  this  assembly?  Or  with 
what  propriety  can  it  be  mentioned  in  our  debates,  or  pro- 
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duce  an  argument  on  either  side  ?  That  the  dominioos  of 
Britain  and  Hanover  are  distinct,  and  independent  on  each 
other,  has  often  been  asserted,  and  asserted  with  truth ; 
and  I  hope  those  who  so  studiously  separate  their  interest 
on  all  other  occasions,  will  not  now  unite  them  only  to  re- 
flect maliciously  on  the  conduct  of  his  majesty. 

I  do  not,  indeed,  charge  any  lord  with  a  design  so  ma- 
lignant and  unjust ;  having  already  asserted  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  these  reproaches  were  produced  only  by  igno- 
rance of  the  true  state  of  the  affair,  but  cannot  with  equal 
readiness  allow  that  ignorance  to  be  wholly  blameless. 

It  is  necessary,  my  lords,  in  common  life,  to  every  man 
who  would  avoid  contempt  and  ridicule,  to  refrain  from 
speaking,  at  least  from  speaking  with  confidence,  on  sub- 
jects with  which  he  has  not  made  himself  sufiSciently  ac- 
quainted. This  caution,  my  lords,  is  more  necessary  when 
his  discourse  tends  to  the  accusation  or  reproach  of  an- 
other, because  he  can  then  only  escape  contempt  himself 
by  bringing  it,  perhaps  unjustly,  on  him  whom  he  con- 
demns. It  is  more  necessary  still,  to  him  who  speaks  in  the 
publick  council  of  the  nation,  and  who  may,  by  false  reflec- 
tions, injure  the  publick  interest;  and  is  yet  more  indis- 
pensably required  in  him  who  assumes  the  province  of  ex- 
amining the  conduct  of  his  sovereign. 

Lord  ISLrAY  spoke  in  substance  as  follows : — My  lords, 
it  appears  that  all  those  who  have  spoke  on  either  side  of 
the  present  question,  however  they  may  generally  differ  in 
their  opinions,  agree  at  least  in  one  assertion,  that  the  time 
which  is  spent  in  this  debate  might  be  far  more  usefully 
employed,  and  that  we,  in  some  degree,  desert  the  great 
cause  of  liberty,  by  giving  way  to  trifling  altercations. 

This,  indeed,  is  an  argument  of  equal  force  for  a  con- 
cession on  either  side ;  but,  as  in  affairs  of  such  import- 
ance, no  man  ought  to  act  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the 
convictions  of  his  own  reason,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
we  should  be  unanimous  in  our  opinions,  or  that  the  dis- 
pute should  be  determined  otherwise  than  by  the  vote. 

I  have,  indeed,  heard  no  arguments  against  the  motion, 
which  require  long  consideration ;  for  little  of  what  has 
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been  urged,  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  very  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  question  before  us,  which  is  not  whether 
the  ministers  have  pursued  or  neglected  the  interest  of  the 
nation,  whether  the  laws  have  been  violated  or  observed, 
the  war  timorously  or  magnanimously  conducted,  or  our 
negotiations  managed  with  dexterity  or  weakness,  but  whe- 
ther we  shall  offer  to  his  majesty  the  address  proposed. 

In  this  address,  my  lords,  it  has  never  yet  been  proved 
that  any  assertions  are  contained  either  false  or  uncer- 
tain in  themselves,  or  contrary  to  the  dignity  of  this  assem- 
bly ;  that  any  act  of  cowardice  or  treachery,  any  crime,  or 
any  errour,  will  be  secured  by  it  from  detection  and  from 
punishment. 

That  this,  my  lords,  may  appear  more  plainly,  I  move 
that  the  motion  may  be  read ;  nor  do  I  doubt  but  that  the 
question  will,  by  a  closer  examination,  be  speedily  decided. 

[The  motion  being  again  read,  in  order  to  ptit  the  ques^ 
tion,] 

Lord  Bathurst  spoke  to  the  effect  following: — My 
lords,  I  know  not  why  the  noble  lord  should  expect,  that 
by  reading  the  motion,  a  more  speedy  determination  of  the 
question  would  be  produced  ;  for  if  the  repeated  consider- 
ation of  it  operates  upon  the  minds  of  the  lords  that  have 
opposed  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  upon  mine,  it  will  only 
confirm  their  opinion,  and  strengthen  their  resolution. 

We  are  required,  my  lords,  to  join  in  an  address  of 
thanks  to  his  majesty  for  his  endeavours  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  power ;  in  an  address,  that  implies  a  falsehood 
open  and  indisputable,  and  which  ^ill,  therefore,  only  make 
us  contemptible  to  our  fellow-subjects,  our  allies,  and  our 
enemies. 

What  is  meant,  my  lords,  by  the  balance  of  power,  but 
such  a  distribution  of  dominion,  as  may  keep  the  sovereign 
powers  in  mutual  dread  of  each  other,  and,  by  consequence, 
preserve  peace ;  such  an  equality  of  strength  between  one 
prince,  or  one  confederacy  and  another,  that  the  hazard  of 
war  shall  be  nearly  equal  on  each  side  ?  But  which  of  your 
lordships  will  affirm,  that  this  is  now  the  state  of  Europe  ? 

It  is  evident,  my  lords,  that  the  French  are  far  from 
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imagining  that  there  is  now  any  power  which  can  be  put  in 
the  balance  against  their  own,  and  therefore  distribute  king- 
doms by  caprice,  and  exalt  emperours  upon  their  own  terms. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  continuance  of  the  balance  of 
power  is  not  now  to  be  perceived  by  its  natural  conse- 
quences, tranquillity  and  liberty;  the  whole  continent  is 
now  in  confusion,  laid  waste  by  the  ravages  of  armies,  sub- 
ject to  one  sovereign  to-day,  and  to-morrow  to  another: 
there  is  scarcely  any  place  where  the  calamities  of  war  are 
not  felt  or  expected,  and  where  property,  by  consequence, 
is  not  uncertain,  and  life  itself  in  continual  danger. 

One  happy  corner  of  the  world,  indeed,  is  to  be  found, 
my  lords,  secured  from  rapine  and  massacre,  for  one  year 
at  least,  by  a  well-timed  neutrality,  of  which,  on  what  terms 
■it  was  obtained,  I  would  gladly  hear,  and  whether  it  was 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  honour  of  Britain,  though 
the  advantages  of  it  are  confined  to  Hanover. 

But  as  I  am  not  of  opinion,  my  lords,  that  the  balance 
of  power  is  preserved  by  the  security  of  Hanover ;  or  that 
those  territories,  however  important,  will  be  able  to  furnish 
forces  equivalent  to  the  power  of  Prance,  I  cannot  agree 
to  promise,  in  an  address  of  this  house,  to  assist  his  maj€fsty 
in  maintaining  the  balance  of  power,  though  I  shall  cheer- 
fully give  my  "concurrence  in  every  just  and  vigorous  effort 
to  restore  it. 

But,  as  it  may  be  urged,  that  any  direct  expressions  of 
discontent  may  be  too  wide  a  deviation  from  the  common 
forms,  which  for  a  long  time  have  admitted  nothing  but 
submission  and  adulation,  I  shall  only  venture  to  propose 
that  we  may,  at  least,  contract  our  address,  that  if  we  do 
not  in  plain  language  declare  all  our  sentiments,  we  may, 
however,  affirm  nothing  that  we  do  not  think ;  and  I  am  con- 
fident, that  all  the  praises  which  can  be  justly  bestowed  on 
the  late  measures,  may  be  comprised  in  a  very  few  words. 
It  has  been  insinuated,  that  this  change  of  our  style  may, 
perhaps,  surprise  his  majesty,  and  raise  in  him  some  sus- 
picions of  discontent  and  disapprobation ;  that  it  may  in- 
cline him  to  believe  his  measures,  either  not  understood  by 
us,  or  not  applauded,  and   divert  him  from  his  present 


